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BOmrO  TO  JOHN  COMPANY 

OB  THB 


Chapter  I.  My  First  Home. 

MY  earliest  recollections  are  of  a  scene  which  throughout  an  event- 
ftd  life  has  been,  and  to  the  end  of  life  will  remain,  in  my  esteem 
the  brightest  region  of  this  various  and  beautiful  world.  From  Indian 
forests,  from  the  shores  of  mightier  rivers,  under  the  light  of  larger 
stars,  my  thoughts  have  flown  back  to  the  streams  and  woods  of  my 
early  home,  and  taken  shelter  there,  as  young  birds  return  to  the  nest 
they  have  been  too  eager  to  abandon. 

I  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1731,  but  of  my  birthplace  or  of 
those  who  watched  my  cradle  I  have  no  recollection.  My  first  babyish 
steps  trod  the  soft  turf  of  a  gentleman's  park  in  the  county  of  Bucks — 
a  domain  so  large,  that  in  my  childish  ideas  the  world  beyond  its  boun- 
daries must  needs  be  very  narrow.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  this  silvan 
scene  there  was  a  gamekeeper's  cottage,  and  to  the  gamekeeper's  honest 
wife  I  owed  those  maternal  cares  which  transformed  a  sickly  infant  into 
a  sturdy  lad. 

Until  my  tenth  year  the  gamekeeper's  cottage  was  my  only  home ; 
the  gamekeeper,  his  wife,  and  their  one  little  girl  my  only  friends. 
Nor  did  I  sigh  for  other  companionship  or  a  more  agreeable  abode. 
The  low  white  cottage,  cross-barredjyith  ponderous  timbers  painted 
black,  the  slanting  thatched  roof,  pomted  gables,  and  small  casement 
windows,  curtained  with  roses  and  honeysuckle,  appeared  to  me  the 
perfection  of  a  dwelling-place.  It  had  been  called  the  warrener's 
lodge  in  the  old  times,  when  the  skins  of  rabbits  and  conies  were  em- 
ployed for  the  costume  of  English  knights  and  squires,  and  the  rabbit- 
warren  was  a  feature  of  great  importance  in  a  gentleman's  estate.  It 
still  stood  on  the  border  of  a  great  warren,  the  safe-keeping  whereof 
was  one  of  my  foster-father's  duties. 

V0L.yx  B 
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This  tranquil  home  I  loyed  with  all  my  heart,  and  my  little  sister 
Margery — for  by  that  tender  name  I  had  learned  to  call  her — I  re- 
garded as  the  dearest  of  created  beings.  With  her  I  spent  my  days, 
wandering  hand-in-hand  amongst  the  fern  and  nnderwood,  knowing  the 
progress  of  time  only  by  the  different  wild-flowers  which  the  changing 
seasons  gave  us. 

Nor  did  we  lack  companions  and  playfellows  in  our  childish  sportff. 
The  silvan  depths  we  inhabited  were  alive  with  wild  creatures  that  had 
grown  almost  tame  in  this  deep  solitude.  Mild-eyed  fawns  watched  us 
gravely  when  we  played;  squirrels  leaped  and  frisked  before  us,  no 
more  conscious  than  ourselves  of  life's  realities ;  partridge  and  phea- 
sant, blackbird  and  thrush,  flattered  the  young  fern  in  the  bright  days 
of  early  summer ;  and  in  the  shadow  of  a  copse  that  was  purple  with 
hyacinths  the  rabbits  swarmed  thick  as  Virgil's  famous  bees. 

This  was  my  world  from  my  first  hours  of  infantine  consciousness 
until  my  tenth  birthday ;  and  bitter  was  the  stroke  which  ended  this 
phase  of  my  life.  On  the  knees  of  the  keeper's  wife  I  had  uttered  my 
first  prayer ;  in  the  brawny  arms  of  the  keeper  I  had  been'carried  before 
I  learned  to  walk.  The  first  syllables  which  my  lips  had  shaped  were 
those  that  called  these  good  creatures  Mammy  and  Daddy.  I  was  but 
just  old  enough  to  perceive  the  progress  of  events  when  little  Margery's 
baby-face  first  beamed  upon  our  family  circle,  and  from  that  hour  I 
had  tenderly  loved  the  fair-haired  baby,  who  grew  betimes  into  my 
sister  and  companion. 

In  those  early  years  of  my  life  I  tasted  perfect  happiness ;  and  not 
to  the  lips  of  many  children  is  that  cup  offered.  Over  the  fairest  child- 
hood there  is  generally  some  shadow — sickness  or  change  of  fortune, 
a  cross  nurse  or  a  careless  mother.  But  in  the  humble  home  where  I 
was  reared,  there  was  no  skeleton  lurking  in  secret  cupboard.  The  keeper 
and  his  wife  were  young,  honest,  and  healthy.  They  loved  each  other 
fondly,  and  had  affection  to  spare  for  the  foster-child  that  came  to  them 
before  their  own.  For  these  good  creatures  life  was  not  to  be  all  sun- 
shine ;  for  them,  as  for  me,  there  were  to  be  trial  and  tempest  and 
gloom ;  but  the  halcyon  days  of  their  existence  were  these  which  I 
shared  with  them, — a  period  of  calm  and  pure  delight,  which  was  des- 
tined to  haunt  me  in  many  a  scene  of  horror  and  death,  in  many  an 
hour  of  heart-sickness  and  despondency. 

My  pleasures  in  these  days  wi^pe  of  the  simplest.  To  trudge  beside 
the  keeper  on  his  morning  round;  once,  on  a  rare  occasion  of  never-to- 
be-forgotten  delight,  to  watch  with  him  in  the  moonlit  woods  for  mid- 
night snarers  of  hare  and  pheasant ;  to  ride  to  the  market-town  with 
Mammy  in  a  lumbering  cart,  which  the  good  soul  sometimes  drove;  to 
hunt  for  mushrooms  in  the  dewy  mornings;  to  pick  blackberries  in  Sep- 
tember, and  to  roast  chestnuts  with  Margery  among  the  ashes  at  Christ- 
mas,— these  were  the  chief  excitements  of  my  childhood. 

NeigbhouTB  we  had  none.    The  nearest  village  was  seven  miles 
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awaj  from  us.  The  nearest  house  was  the  great  pile  of  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  park ;  a  grand  old  mansion  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  en- 
coded bj  a  broad  moat,  and  approached  hj  a  grim  arched  gateway 
that  belonged  to  a  much-earlier  period. 

The  fairy  tales  which  I  had  heard  at  this  time  must  needs  have 
been  few ;  yet  I  never  beheld  this  gloomy  gateway,  flanked  by  its  twin 
gothic  towers,  nor  did  I  ever  peer  into  the  dark  still  water  of  the 
moat,  without  some  rague  sense  of  the  supernatural,  some  instinctiye 
feeling  of  awe,  which  was  stronger  even  than  my  curiosity. 

The  dreary  quiet  of  the  place,  the  long  rows  of  blank  shuttered  case- 
moits,  the  absence  of  sound  or  movement  on  the  terraces  and  in  the 
courts,  the  massiye  towers,  and  the  iron-clamped  gates,  which  seemed 
no  more  likely  to  be  opened  than  the  black  doors  of  tho  mausoleum  in 
the  park, — were  indeed  calculated  to  inspire  unwonted  thoughts  in  the 
breast  of  childhood.  When  I  was  old  enough  to  be  curious,  I  ques- 
tioned my  good-humoured  Daddy,  and  he  freely  imparted  all  he  knew 
^ut  the  mansion  which  filled  me  with  such  wonder. 

He  told  me  that  house  and  park  and  woods,  and  the  little  church 
within  the  park-walls,  where  there  was  service  on  alternate  Sundays, 
all  belonged  alike  to  his  mistress.  Lady  Barbara  Lestrange,  who  lived 
in  foreign  parts,  where  her  husband.  Sir  Marcus  Lestrange,  had  been 
sent  ambassador. 

"  Which  be  a  kind  o'  king  in  its  way,"  added  the  keeper,  with  the 
pride  of  a  faithful  servant,  whose  master's  honours  are  in  some  sort 
his  own. 

"And  does  no  one  live  at  the  great  house  now,  daddy?"  I 
adied. 

'*  No  one  but  old  Anthony  Orimshaw  and  his  wife,  and  a  couple  of  * 
women-servants.  A  rare  starched  gentleman  is  Tony  Grimshaw,  and 
has  been  house-steward  to  my  lady  and  my  lady's  father  these  thirty 
years.  They  do  say  as  Mrs.  Grimshaw's  a  brimstone ;  but  she  have 
always  been  kind  to  me  and  my  wife,  and  'twould  come  ill  from  me  to 
say  aught  agen  her.  Madge  was  housemaid  up  at  the  great  house  be- 
fore I  married  her,  in  the  old  earl's  time ;  and  she's  owned  to  me  that 
mother  Grimshaw  was  a  bit  of  a  scold.  She  was  Martha  Peyton 
then,  and  own-maid  to  Lady  Barbara,  and  they  say  as  she  must  have 
frightened  old  Tony  into  marrying  her.  But  she's  been  kind  to  us 
in  the  hard  winters ;  and  when  Sissy  was  bom,  she  sent  us  wine  and 
tea,  and  such-like  fal-lals;  so  we'll  let  bygones  be  bygones,  Robin." 

•'  And  has  Lady  Barbara  been  kind  to  thee,  daddy  ?"  I  asked.  (We 
"  thee'd"  and  "  thou'd"  each  other  in  these  parts ;  but  I  shall  take  no 
pains  to  reproduce  the  patois  of  the  county,  which  I  have  indeed  in 
some  part  forgotten,  having  heard  and  conversed  in  many  strange  lan- 
guages since  I  first  learned  my  native  tongue  from  honest  Jack  Hawker, 
my  foster-father.)  "  Has  she  been  kind  to  thee,  daddy  ?"  I  reiterated. 
"Ah,  Sobin,  kind  enough  in  the  way  of  fine  folks  \\ke  \i«c*    ^^ 
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bronght  thee  to  my  wife  to  nnrse,  and  has  paid  me  handsome  for  thy 
bite  and  snp." 

This  was  not  the  first  tune  I  had  heard  that  I  was  bnt  an  alien  in 
the  home  I  loved  so  dearly. 

"  She  bronght  me,  daddy  I  Where  did  she  bring  me  from?** 

"From  London,  Rob;  where  thon  wonldst  have  starved,  pooi 
orphan,  bnt  for  her.  The  Lord  knows  where  my  lady  fonnd  thee;  bnt 
she  was  ever  charitable  and  kind  to  the  poor.  Thon  wert  the  sickliest 
infant  ever  these  eyes  looked  npon,  and  thon  mnst  thank  my  wife 
Madge  that  thon  art  here  to-day." 

"  I  wish  thon  wert  my  real  father,  daddy,"  I  said.  Whereon  stnrdy 
Jack  Hawker  snatched  me  np  in  his  great  arms  and  covered  me  with 
kisses. 

"  So  do  I,  little  one,"  he  cried,  with  an  oath ;  "  bnt  wishing  won*fc 
make  thee  mine;  and  some  day  my  lady  will  come  and  take  thee  away 
from  daddy  and  mammy." 

This  set  me  blabbering,  and  the  good  fellow  had  hard  work  to  com- 
fort me.  His  forebodings  were  too  qnickly  realised ;  for  within  a  year 
of  this  time  my  pleasant  childish  life  came  to  a  sndden  close,  and  I 
began  the  world. 

Chapteb  II. 

PASTORS  AND  MASTEBS. 

I  HAD  been  gathering  sticks  in  the  woods  with  Margery  one  bright 
October  afternoon,  and  came  home  loaded,  with  my  little  sister  trotting 
merrily  by  my  side,  both  of  ns  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  deserving 
manmiy's  praise  for  our  labonis.  We  came  bonnding  into  the  cosy 
little  kitchen ;  bnt  finding  no  one  there,  threw  down  our  burdens,  and 
went  in  search  of  mammy.  We  paused,  awe-struck,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  parlour,  that  sacred  Sabbath  chamber,  where  portraits  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  hung  on  each  side  of  the  chimney-piece,  and 
where  an  earthenware  pot  of  fresh  flowers  always  adorned  the  somewhat 
cheerless  hearth.  In  this  room,  so  rarely  us^  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
a  chamber  of  mystery,  we  beheld  mammy  seated  in  solemn  converse 
with  a  stranger  ;  a  tall,  thin,  pale-faced  woman,  dressed  in  black,  and 
of  a  severe  aspect;  a  woman  whose  face  had  been  ploughed  and  ravaged 
by  that  dire  scourge  of  those  days,  the  small-pox,  and  at  sight  of  whom 
little  Margery  uttered  a  faint  shriek  of  terror,  and  immediately  turned 
and  fled.    Not  so  myself,  who  stood  transfixed  by  the  strange  vision. 

"  Is  that  the  boy  ?"  demanded  the  stranger  sternly. 

My  foster  mother  faltered  an  affirmative. 

''  Come  hither,  boy,"  said  the  stranger;  and  I  obeyed  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

Upon  this  she  began  to  question  me. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  she  asked. 
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"Kobin,"  I  mumbled. 

^  Bobin  what  ?    Nothing  bnt  Bobin,  poor  castaway  I" 
She  shook  her  head  in  a  dismal  manner,  and  groaned  aloud.    I 
think  it  was  the  first  groan  I  hadeyer  heard,  and  the  sonnd  appalled  me. 
"Bobin  is  but  aynlgar  name  for  Bobert^''  she  said.    ''Can  yon 
read,  Robert  ?"* 

I  stared  on  hearing  myself  addressed  by  this  new  name. 
''Is  the  boy  an  idiot?"  cried  the  grim  stranger. 
"  My  name  is  Bobin,''  I  answered  ;  "  and  I  know  nowt  of  reading.*' 
This  was  tme.    In  the  circle  in  which ^I  had  lived,  reading  and 
irriting  were  unknown  accomplishments. 
The  stranger  shook  her  head  again,  more  dismally  than  before. 
"  It  is  time  yon  were  taken'in  hand.  Master  Robert,"  she  said ;  and 
I  hated  her  forthwith  for  this  persistent  alteration  of  my  name.  "  Would 
joa  like  to  liye  in  a  big  house,  and  to  learn  to  read  and  write  ?*' 

"I'd  rather  stay  with  daddy  and  mammy,"  I  answered,  sidling  up 
to  my  foster-mother,  who  rewarded  me  with  a  silent  hug. 

"  And  grow  up  a  yery  heathen  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,"  said 
the  stranger.  "  Happily  for  you,  Master  Bobert,  Providence  does  not 
permit  us  to  choose  our  own  paths,  or  few  among  us  would  be  snatched 
from  the  burning.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  lady  bidding  me  take 
70Q  to  live  at  the  great  house,  where  my  good  husband  will  undertake 
jour  education." 

The  whole  of  this  speech  might  have  been  spoken  in  a  foreign  lan- 
gnage  for  any  comprehension  I  had  of  its  meaning,  except  so  far  as  it 
conveyed  to  me  the  one  direfal  fact  that  I  was  to  be  separated  irom 
those  I  loved.  I  began  to  cry,  and  little  Margery,  who  had  crept  back 
to  the  doorway,  curious  to  observe  the  stranger,  came  running  into  the 
room,  and  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck.  Her  affection  conquered  her 
terror  of  the  grim  stranger,  and  she  looked  defiance  at  the  dame  as  she 
clung  to  me. 

"Naughty  woman  sha'n't  take  '00,  Bob,"  she  cried;  but  her  mother 
interposed,  and  laid  a  firm  hand  on  the  dear  innocent's  lips. 

"We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him,  madam,"  she  said  gently ;  " he 
has  been  like  our  ot^n  child;  and  I  wish  my  lady  had  given  us  longer 
notice  before  she  took  him  away." 

"Hoity  toity!"  cried  the  dame  indignantly;  "my  lady  thought 
she  had  to  do  with  sensible  people.  You  could  not  suppose  you  were 
to  keep  this  boy  all  his  life.  He  has  to  learn  how  to  get  an  honest 
livelihood,  that  he  mayn't  be  a  burden  on  Lady  Barbara  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  as  some  folks  I  would  rather  not  mention  were  a  burden 
upon  my  lady's  father.  He  comes  of  a  bad  stock.  Mistress  Hawker; 
and  running  wild  in  the  forest  won't  mend  him." 

On  this  the  keeper's  wife  hugged  me  closer  to  her  honest  heart. 
"  There  is  not  a  better  child  in  the  county  of  Bucks,"  cried  the 
tender  sou]^  witb  /gome  warmth. 
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Margery,  pcrceiying,  as  by  instinct,  that  I  had  been  maligned,  clnng 
about  me  the  closer  ;  and  thus  bonnd  together  by  grief  and  affection, 
and  encircled  by  the  mother's  fond  arms,  we  defied  the  intruder. 

^'I  don't  come  of  a  bad  stock,  and  I  ain't  a  harden  npon  anyone; 
and  I  don't  want  to  live  at  the  big  honse  with  the  nasty  black  water 
round  it;  and  I  don't  like  you,  because  you're  ugly;  and  I  won't  leave 
mammy  and  daddy." 

"I  wish  you  joy  of  your  nurse-child,  Margery  Hawker,"  cried  the 
stranger,  getting  up  firom  her  chair  in  a  great  passion,  and  stalking  to 
the  door.  ''  His  manners  and  his  learning  do  you  credit;  and  I'm  sure 
my  lady  will  be  vastly  pleased  with  you  when  ^e  hears  the  good  effects 
of  your  care." 

My  foster-mother  pleaded  pardon  for  my  innocence  and  ignorance, 
in  a  great  fright,  for  Mrs.  Orimshaw  held  a  sceptre  of  regal  sway  at 
Hauteville  Hall,  during  the  prolonged  absence  of  Sir  Marcus  and  my 
lady.  Margery  and  I  were  sent  from  the  room  in  disgrace,  and  retired 
to  weep  together  in  the  kitchen,  where  I  plighted  my  youthful  troth 
to  the  sweet  young  damsel,  and  swore  that  none  but  she  should  be  my 
wife.  Better  for  one  of  us,  God  knows,  better  for  us  both,  it  may  be, 
if  I  had  never  forgotten  that  childish  vow,  and  had  lived  to  fulfil  it. 

"  I'll  never  go  to  the  big  ugly  house.  Sissy,"  said  I;  "  but  we'll  be 
married,  and  live  in  the  woods  with  the  squirrels,  and  have  nuts  and 
berries  for  our  dinner." 

*'  Yes;  but  some  night  we  should  die  of  hunger,  and  the  robins  would 
cover  us  with  leaves;  and  mammy  and  daddy  would  be  sorry,"  cried 
Madge,  who  had  heard  the  story  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood. 

After  this  there  came  a  few  more  careless  days,  during  which  Mar- 
gery and  I  gathered  wood  in  the  forest,  and  hunted  for  nuts  in  the 
hazel-copses,  and  forgot  that  there  was  such  a  creature  as  black-robed 
Mrs.  Grimshaw  upon  this  world.  Then  came  a  bleak,  bitter  morning, 
when  my  foster-mother  dressed  me  in  my  best  clothes,  and  kissed  and 
cried  over  me  before  she  handed  me  to  the  executioner. 

The  executioner  was  a  small  sickly-looking  man,  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  chocolate-coloured  cloth,  and  a  carefully-powdered  wig.  This 
gentleman  I  was  told  was  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and  to  him,  as  to  his  stately 
spouse,  I  was  to  pay  all  possible  respect. 

"  You'll  let  him  come  to  see  us  sometimes,  won't  you,  sir?"  asked 
the  keeper's  wife  piteously.  "  He's  been  with  us  over  nine  years ;  and 
it's  a  sore  trouble  to  lose  him." 

"  So  it  be,  wife,  a  sore  trouble,"  growled  the  keeper. — "  Thou'lt 
think  on  us  sometimes,  won't  thee,  Rob  ? " 

"  ^Jy  ^Jf  he  shall  think  of  you,  and  come  to  see  you  too,"  replied 
the  chocolate-coloured  gentleman  good-naturedly. 

Even  this  little  speech  inclined  me  to  prefer  Mr.  Grimshaw  to 
his  respectable  consort. 

•*  Thou'lt  mind  thy  book,  Eobin,  and  do  as  thou  art  bid,"  urged 
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my  foBter-mother;  **  and  thy  new  friends  will  lore  thee ;  and  thou'lt 
oome  to  866  thy  old  friends  sometimes." 
"  Every  day,  if  they'll  let  me,"  I  answered,  sobbing. 
After  this  there  were  many  embraces  and  many  tears,  nntil  ]\Ir. 
Grimshaw  grew  impatient^  and  said  we  mnst  begone.  So  I  tore  my- 
self  away  from  those  dear  soals,  who  had  made  my  childhood  happy, 
and  pat  my  hand  into  that  of  the  honse-steward. 

The  day  was  bleak  and  wintry,  and  we  trudged  off  at  a  good  rate 
among  the  crisp  fallen  leaves.  I  looked  back  at  the  keeper's  cottage. 
Ah,  dear  home,  mine  no  longer !  How  many  years  were  to  pass  be- 
fore I  should  inhabit  any  other  dwelling  which  I  could  dare  call  by 
the  ibnd  name  of  home !  Mansion  and  palace,  tent  and  dungeon,  were 
to  be  my  habitation  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  life ;  but  long  and  far 
were  to  be  my  wanderings  before  I  rested  again  beside  so  cheery  a 
hearth,  or  among  friends  so  dear. 

The  walk  from  the  keeper's  cottage  to  the  Hall  was  a  long  one, 
and  I  had  ample  leisufe  in  which  to  observe  the  countenance  of  my 
new  guardian  as  I  tramped  by  his  side  among  the  drift  of  withered 
leaves  and  the  fallen  fir-cones  which  I  had  gathered  so  merrily  but 
jesterday  with  little  Margery.  It  was  not  a  hard  or  sour  face  at 
which  I  looked ;  and  with  the  quick  instinct  of  childhood  I  divined 
that  this  gentleman  in  the  chocolate-coloured  coat  would  be  my  friend. 
I  poshed  my  hand  a  little  farther  into  his,  and  drew  closer  to  him 
as  we  walked  on.  For  a  long  time  we  walked  in  silence,  but  by  and 
by  the  old  gentleman  looked  down  at  me  with  a  curious  glance. 

"  You  are  but  a  little  chap  to  begin  your  schooling,"  he  said ;  "  but 
I  see  you  are  no  fool,  and  I  think  you  and  I  may  get  on  well  enough 
together." 

After  this  he  questioned  me  for  some  time  about  my  past  life  and 
its  ample  pleasures,  and  conversed  with  me  kindly  until  we  came  to 
our  destination.  We  did  not  pass  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great 
gothic  archway;  that  ponderous  gateway  had  not  been  opened  since 
Lady  Barbara  Lestrange's  last  residence  at  Hauteville.  We  crossed 
a  narrow  stone  bridge  of  modem  construction,  which  spanned  the  moat 
upon  the  inferior  side  of  the  Hall,  and  entered  the  bouse  by  a  little 
door,  the  key  whereof  my  companion  took  from  his  capacious  pocket. 

Within,  I  saw  shadowy  stone  passages  that  seemed  endless,  incal- 
culable doors  of  darkest  oak.  The  silence  and  gloom  of  the  place  were 
awful  to  my  childish  mind.  I  clung  closer  to  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and 
shuddered  at  the  echoing  noise  of  our  footsteps  on  the  smooth  stone 
flags.  We  crossed  a  great  hall  where  tattered  rags  of  many-coloured 
silks  hung  from  the  vaulted  roof,  and  where  shone  upon  me,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  the  splendour  of  an  old  stained-glass  window. 

The  floor  of  this  chamber  was  of  alternate  squares  of  black  and 
white  marble.  The  efigj  of  a  mailed  knight,  bestriding  a  plumed 
war-steed  of  painted  wood,  shone  in  the  rainbow  light  froin  t\i<^  ^^ 
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window ;  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  a  staircase,  with  dabo- 
rately-caryed  balustrades  in  black  oak,  led  to  a  gallery  whidi  made 
the  circuit  of  the  roof. 

At  this  chamber  I  gazed  with  delight  and  wonder,  and  for  the 
moment  forgot  my  awe  of  the  gloomy  house.  From  the  hall  my  com- 
panion led  me  into  a  long  saloon,  with  ten  windows,  overlooking  a  small 
Italian  flower-garden,  within  the  moat :  and  from  this  we  passed  to 
another  long  room,  where  I  beheld  more  books  than  I  could  have  sup- 
posed were  contained  in  all  the  world,  seeing  that  one  volume— a 
clumsy  leather-bound  "  breeches"  Bible— comprised  the  keeper^s  entire 
library.  From  wall  to  ceiling  this  long  and  lofty  room  was  lined  with 
volumes,  for  the  most  part  in  handsome,  though  somewhat  sombre, 
bindings.  Wings  had  been  constructed,  abutting  into  the  room,  for 
the  acconmiodation  of  more  books ;  and  these  abutments  divided  the 
spacious  apartment  into  pleasant  nooks  and  retiring-places,  where  I 
thought  it  must' needs  be  very  agreeable  to  sit  on  a  bright  summer 
day,  when  the  flowers  in  the  pleasaunce  were  all  in  bloom. 

"  See,  Master  Robert,"  said  my  new  friend.  "  You  open  your  eyes 
wide  at  sight  of  so  many  books.  What  would  you  say  if  I  told  yon 
that  I  had  read  them  everyone,  or,  at  any  rate,  know  the  contents  of 
everyone — from  the  big  brown  folios  down  yonder  to  the  smart  little 
duodecimos  on  those  narrow  shelves  near  the  ceiling?  I  was  my  lato 
lord's  librarian  as  well  as  his  house-steward,  and  all  these  books  are 
still  in  my  care,  and  are  likely  to  be  till  I  die :  and  then  I  know  not 
how  it  will  fare  with  them,  for  books  are  like  children,  and  must  be 
cared  for  by  those  that  love  them." 

He  hurried  me  from  the  library — ^where  I  would  fain  have  stood 
gaping  longer — by  a  small  door  almost  hidden  between  two  book-cases. 
This  door  led  us  away  from  the  light  and  the  sunshine  into  a  dark 
and  narrow  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Orimshaw  opened  another 
door,  and  pushed  me  into  a  square  oak-panelled  room,  where  I  beheld 
the  black-robed  woman  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  keeper's  cottage. 

She  was  sitting  at  a  table  working,  with  a  great  wicker-basket 
before  her.  She  laid  down  her  work  as  we  entered,  and  gazed  upon 
me  with  menacing  eyes. 

My  heart  sank  as  I  encountered  those  searching  glances. 

"So,  Master  Eobert,  you  have  come  at  last.  I  began  to  think 
that  you  and  my  husband  were  lost  in  the  woods." 

I  almost  wished  that  this  misfortune  had  befallen  us,  as  I  quailed 
beneath  Mrs.  Grimshaw's  stem  gaze.  Surely  the  berries  and  the  robins 
and  the  brief  sunmier-day  life  of  children  abandoned  in  the  forest 
would  have  been  better  than  existence  shared  with  Mrs.  Grimshaw. 

"  Now,  Master  Robert,"  said  that  lady,  "  this  is  where  you  are  to 
live  until  you  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  your  own  bread,  which 
will  be  as  soon  as  you  are  old  enough  to  turn  to  an  honest  trade, 
or  sit  upon  a  junior-clerk's  stool  in  a  merchant's  o£Eice.    You  are  to 
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lire  with  me  and  my  hosbandy  and  to  learn  what  he  teaches  yon, 
and  to  do  as  I  bid  yon,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  yon.  And  mark 
jon,  yonng  gentleman;  there  is  to  be  no  gadding  abont  the  park,  or 
sneaking  down  to  John  Hawker's  cottage,  to  waste  yonr  time  among 
yagabonds  and  idlers." 

She  spoke  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  fifteen  years  old  instead  of  ten. 
Bat  there  was  one  part  of  her  speech  I  understood  well  enongh. 

"  My  daddy  is  no  vagabond,*'  I  cried  indignantly;  "  and  this  gentle* 
man  said  I  shonld  go  and  see  him." 

"Ay,  ay,  I  promised  as  mnch  as  that,"  answered  Mr.  Grimshaw 
with  an  apologetic  air.  "  Hawker  and  his  wife  seemed  so  sorry  to  lose 
the  boy,  and  the  boy  cried  at  leaving  them;  and  I  could  not  well  avoid 
promising — " 

"  You're  a  fool,  Anthony  Grimshaw,"  cried  his  wife  angrily. 
She  rang  a  bell,  which  was  answered  very  promptly  by  a  plump 
rosy-faced  woman  in  a  mob-cap  and  big  white  apron. 

"This  is  the  young  gentleman,  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  Grimshaw;  'Hake 
him  to  his  room,  and  see  that  he  washes  his  face  and  hands  before  he 
comes  back  to  dinner." 

The  maid  led  me  off  through  the  dark  passage  and  up  a  narrow 
wooden  staircase,  into  a  small  whitewashed  chamber,  neatly  but  poorly 
famished.  This  room  she  told  me  was  mine;  and  as  it  was  superior  to 
any  chamber  in  Jack  Hawker's  cottage,  I  felt  somewhat  proud  of  the 
proprietorship. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Grim  been  unkind  to  you,  boy?"  asked  Betty,  as  she 
scrubbed  my  face  with  a  merciless  prodigality  in  the  matter  of  soap. 
"  Mrs.  Grim  ?" 

"  Pshaw!  Grimshaw,  child.  We  call  her  Mrs.  Grim  for  short.  The 
name  fits  her  to  a  t  ;  but  Mrs.  Brimstone  would  be  still  better ;  for 
brimstone  she  is  and  brimstone  she  ever  will  be.  Has  she  been  scold- 
ing you?" 

"  She  has  not  been  very  kind,"  I  answered,  whimpering. 
"No,  and  it  ain't  in  her  nature;  so  don't  expect  it.  She  was  turned 
sour  close  upon  twelve  years  ago,  when  a  fine  gentleman  that  she'd  have 
given  her  eyes  for  laughed  and  talked  and  made  a  fool  of  her  with  his 
pretty  speeches  and  pretty  looks,  and  then  walked  off  and  forgot  all  about 
her.  /  krww  !  She  took  the  small-pox  after  that,  and  lost  her  beauty, 
which  was  never  much  to  my  mind,  and  that  didn't  mend  her  temper. 
She  hasn't  had  a  civil  word  for  anybody  since  then;  and  how  old  Grim 
could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  marry  her,  unless  she  frightened  him 
into  it,  I  can't  think.  But  he  did;  and  now  she's  turned  methody,  and 
is  always  going  after  preachings  at  all  the  towns  round  about,  and 
leads  us  all  the  life  of  dogs." 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Betty  give  vent  to  her  opinions  while  engaged  with 
my  toilet,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  from  this  time  forth  I  becojxv!^ 
il^  habitnal  recipient  of  conMencea  HI  adapted  to  my  tender  ^e«c^* 
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People  who  have  but  few  companions  with  whom  to  converse  mil  find 
relief  in  opening  their  minds  to  a  little  child;  and  whether  it  was 
Anthony  Grimshaw  who  dilated  on  the  history  of  the  house  he  served, 
or  Mrs.  Betty  who  reviled  her  mistress,  I  listened  with  equal  patience, 
and  with  no  small  interest ;  and  being  henceforth  cut  off  for  the  most 
part  from  intercourse  with  children,  and  denied  all  childish  sports,  I 
acquired  a  gravity  and  a  curious  spirit  not  common  to  my  age. 

When  Betty  had  scrubbed  and  brushed  me  into  a  becoming  state 
of  redness  and  stiffness,  she  conducted  me  back  to  the  oak  parlour,  where 
I  dined  in  state  with  my  new  guardians,  attended  on  by  Betty  in  a 
clean  white  apron. 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  found  a  great  deal  to  say  about  my  boorish  de- 
meanour, and  the  ill-use  I  made  of  knife  and  fork,  the  former  of  which 
I  was  indeed  accustomed  to  use  with  a  freedom  and  a  dexterity  unkno?m 
in  polished  cu-cles.  The  dinner  was  of  the  plainest,  but  served  with 
much  neatness;  and  after  the  cloth  had  been  removed  Mrs.  Grimshaw 
kept  the  obsequious  Betty  employed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  polish- 
ing the  dark  walnut-wood  table  on  which  we  had  dined. 

Even  after  this  operation  Betty  was  not  free  to  depart,  for  Mrs. 
Grimshaw  bade  her  seat  herself  at  a  respectful  distance,  in  order  to 
hear  the  conclusion  of  a  sermon,  one  half  of  which  she  had  been  edified 
by  upon  the  previous  day. 

"  And  I  hope  you  feel  some  inward  benefit  from  Mr.  Whitefield's 
precious  eloquence,  Betty,"  said  Mrs.  Grimshaw.  "I  grieve  to  say 
there  are  some  rocky  hearts  upon  which  the  blessed  seed  falls  in  vain; 
some  heathenish  minds  that  prefer  to  pore  over  any  dusty  rubbish  in 
a  foreign  language,  rather  than  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  mighty  Judge 
calling  sinners  to  judgment." 

Her  looks  were  directed  at  her  husband  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  speech,  and  he,  by  his  answer,  acknowledged  that  it  was  levelled 
at  him. 

"  Why,  truth  to  tell,  Martha,"  he  said,  "  there  may  be  some  that 
are  not  inclined  to  stand  before  Mr.  Whitefield  for  judgment.  If  I  am 
to  be  brought  to  believe  that  one  section  of  mankind  is  destined  for 
grace,  and  the  rest  doomed  to  perdition  unspeakable,  and  that  our  good 
works  and  gentle  deeds  in  this  world  shall  avail  us  nothing  with  Him 
who  promised  His  blessing  in  exchange  for  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to 
His  disciple,  I  will  be  taught  by  Calvin  at  first  hand,  and  not  Mr. 
Whitefield  at  second  hand.  We  have  the  Genevese  edition  of  John 
Calvin's  works,  in  twelve  folio  volumes,  in  the  library  yonder;  and  I 
can  read  the  '  Institutes'  for  myself  if  needs  be.  But  it  has  been  my 
custom  to  smoke  my  pipe  on  the  terrace  aft^er  dinner  for  the  last 
five-and- thirty  years  of  my  life;  and  with  your  leave,  wife,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  till  pipe  and  I  go  out  together."  By  this  I  perceived 
that  old  Anthony  Grimshaw  was  not  completely  under  his  wife's  do- 
minion. 
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"Will  yon  come  with  me,  Maatar  Bob?"  he  asked;  and  I  sprang 
np,  eager  to  follow  liini. 

Mrs.  arimabaw  groaoed  aloud. 

■'  The  boy  will  Btop,  for  the  profit  of  his  Eiufal  soul,"  fibe  said,  in  a 
uiip  of  command.    "Sit  down  over  against  Betty,  child." 

I  seated  mygeif  meekly,  while  Mr.  GrimEhaw  lighted  his  pipes  and 
went  out  by  a  half-glass  door  that  opened  on  the  terrace — a  noble 
giromenadc  going  all  round  the  huose,  and  bordered  on  tbia  side 
liv  a  bftnk  close  planted  with  eTergreens  sloping  to  the  broad 
moaL 

Then  began  the  reading  of  Mr.  ^Thitefield'a  aenuon,  which  wm 
performed  in  a  hard,  bareb  roice  by  Mrs.  Grimsbaw.  Of  the  sermon 
I  know  no  more  than  that  it  was  of  appalling  and  threuttiniog  im- 
port, and  that  it  eeemed  to  my  childish  ears  interminable,  Betty 
yawned  more  than  once;  and  on  one  ocuasion  I  saw  her  on  the 
pobt  of  sinking  into  n  peaceful  slumber;  but  she  caught  herself  np 
with  an  effort,  and  stared  at  her  mistress  with  nnblinking  eyes  when 
that  lady  turned  her  gaze  towards  the  handmaiden.  When  the  dis- 
morse  was  at  last  ended,  Betty  declared  herself  beyond  measure 
edified,  but  seemed,  neverthelesB,  somewhat  glad  to  withdraw, 

Mr.  Grimehaw  had  passed  the  window  xoTeral  times  during  the 
rioat  lecture,  and  appeared  at  the  glass  door,  still  smoking,  a  few 
minntcs  after  it  was  over. 

"U«y  I  go  tu  the  gentleman,  ma'am?"  I  askod;  and  Mrs.  Grim- 
-',aw  haring  nodded  assent,  I  ran  out  and  put  my  hand  into  that  of 
■  r  liusbund's,  who  received  me  with  a  kind  smile. 

"  I  like  yon  so  macb,"  I  said,  "  because  you're  kind,  like  daddy, 
iticingh  yon  don't  speak  like  him." 

From  this  time  forth  Anthony  Grimshaw  and  I  were  fast  friends; 
md  the  old  man's  gentle  treatment  enabled  mc  to  enilnre  his  wife's 
barah  neage  with  all  due  meekness.  Her  conduct  never  varied.  Stern 
md  sour  in  her  bearing  towards  al!  her  little  world,  her  manner  to 
no  betrayed  an  aversion  which  she  wonld  fain  have  concealed.  Hard, 
bitter,  and  implacable  as  my  own  evil  fate,  she  cast  her  vengeful 
shadow  ncroBH  my  boyhood ;  and  if  sbo  could  have  prevented  the  son 
from  shining  on  me,  or  could  have  stunted  my  growth  and  wasted 
my  flesh  by  the  influence  of  her  baleful  gaze,  I  believe  she  would  have 
exLTcised  her  evil  [wwer.  It  was  not  till  later  that  I  obtained  the 
key  to  the  mystery  of  ber  feelings  with  regard  to  me.  She  bad  hap- 
pily little  power  to  do  me  barm,  for  I  was  intrusted  to  her  keeping 
ti  fcy  a  miBtmuiii  whom  she  feared,  and  whom  self-intcrcet  compelled  her 
H&  nrre  with  Bubmission  and  fidelity.  She  had,  however,  the  power 
^Ht  BUikc  my  life  more  or  less  nncomfortable  by  small  cruelties  and 
"jpelly  slight^  by  cold  looks  and  bitter  words;  and  this  pi'ivilege  she 
eierrised  without  stint.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  husband's  kindness 
I  ajgbi  bare  f&r«d  ill  in  that  splendid  mansion,  where  I  was  a  humble 
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and  nameless  dependent ;  but  his  goodness  to  me  neyer  wayered,  nor 
did  his  protection  ever  fail  me  in  the  hoar  of  need. 

My  first  night  in  my  lonely  chamber  was  a  very  sad  one.  In  my 
dreams  I  went  back  to  the  warrener's  lodge  and  the  dear  sonls  I 
lored ;  bnt  eren  in  those  dreams  the  bitter  sense  of  separation  clang 
to  me,  and  I  felt  that  I  saw  the  femiliar  faces  across  an  impassable 
gulf. 

My  studies  began  on  the  next  day,  in  the  parloar  where  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw  sat  at  work;  and  I  felt  her  eyes  upon  me  while  I  was  being 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet  by  my  Mend  Anthony. 
From  this  time  my  life  became  an  anyarying  routine.  Early  break- 
fast in  the  oak  parloar,  a  walk  with  Mr.  Grimshaw  about  the  house 
and  in  the  grand  old  stone  quadrangle,  where  a  Hercules  and  his  club 
held  guard  over  a  great  marble  fountain  which  had  once  been  the 
glory  of  the  place.  Then  back  to  the  oak  parlour  for  lessons,  which 
lasted  till  the  early  dinner.  Then  Mrs.  Grimshaw's  lecture  from  the 
last-published  pamphlets  of  Whitefield  or  Wesley,  or  some  minor  lights 
of  the  new  nonconforming  church,  and  Betty's  smothered  yawns,  and 
Anthony  Grimshaw's  figure  passing  to  and  &o  before  the  windows, 
and  my  own  weariness  always  in  precisely  the  same  measure.  At  six 
we  drank  tea;  a  solenm  ceremony,  fi:om  the  gentility  whereof  Mrs. 
Grimshaw  took  much  pride.  At  half-past  eight  she  read  prayers  to 
her  husband  and  myself,  and  to  the  three  servants  of  the  great  melan- 
choly house,  —  Betty,  a  buxom  girl  called  Martha,  and  a  rheumatic 
old  woman,  who  liyed  in  some  stony  obscurity  in  the  kitchens,  and 
rarely  quitted  her  lair  except  for  this  evening  ceremonial. 

After  prayers  I  was  hustled  off  to  my  chamber  by  Betty,  while  my 
guardians  supped  together  in  grim  state.  I  should  often  have  gone  to 
bed  hungry  if  it  had  not  been  for  Betty,  who  brought  me  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  basin  of  milk,  which  I  ate  and  drank  seated  on  the  edge  of 
my  bed  with  more  enjoyment  than  I  ever  derived  fi'om  the  ceremonial 
meals  in  the  oak  parlour.  On  Sundays  there  were  no  lessons,  but  there 
was  chapel — to  my  youthful  mind  a  far  greater  trial.  Mr.  Grimshaw 
went  on  alternate  Sundays  to  the  little  church  in  the  wood,  and  to  have 
gone  thither  with  him  would  have  been  happiness  unspeakable  to  me, 
for  at  this  time-honoured  tabernacle  I  should  have  met  Jack  Hawker 
and  his  wife,  and  dear  little  Margery.  But  here  Mrs.  Grimshaw  had  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  exercising  her  tyranny,  and  avenging  that 
unconscious  sin  which  I  had  committed  against  her  by  coming  into  this 
bleak  world.  So  she  ordained  that  I  should  accompany  herself  and 
the  two  maids  to  the  meeting-house  at  Warborough, — a  stifling  upper 
room,  little  better  than  a  loft,  in  which  the  Eev.  Simeon  Noggers,  an 
awakened  tailor,  held  forth  every  Sunday  to  a  select  congregation  of 
Wesleyans.  In  this  airless  chamber  I  underwent  the  tortures  of  a 
weekly  suffocation  while  the  Eev.  Simeon  pounded  his  deal  reading- 
dfiBk  and  exhorted  his  fellow-sinners,  fix)m  the  blackness  of  whose  guilt 
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lie  q^ieared  to  derive  a  diflmal  satisfaction.  From  that  respectable 
teadier  I  learned  that  it  was  rather  advantageous  for  the  sool  to  be 
dyed  of  the  darkest  hne,  in  order  that  its  renovation  might  be  the  more 
aBtoonding.  There  I  heard  no  exhortations  to  the  weak  and  wavering; 
so  friendly  oonnsel  for  the  small  debtor,  whose  payments  were  bat  a 
little  in  arrear,  and  who  needed  only  a  brave  endeavour  to  set  his  affairs 
in  order  and  regain  his  solvent  condition.  The  Reverend  Simeon  ad« 
dressed  his  flock  as  if  convinced  that  they  were  so  many  fraudulent 
buikmptSy  conscious  that  they  could  never  pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound, 
and  rather  to  be  congratulated  than  otherwise  on  their  ignominious  in- 
solrency. 

"  Believe  I'*  cried  the  awakened  Noggers,  **  and  prove  your  faith  as 
I  do,  not  as  St.  Paul  did.  Prove  it  by  long  prayers  and  reiterated  in- 
Tocations,  in  which  the  familiarity  of  affection  verges  on  the  blas- 
idieiny  of  presumptuous  folly ;  prove  it  by  bowlings  and  beatings  of 
the  breast,  by  upturned  eyeballs,  and  solenm  shakings  of  the  head, 
and  arrogant  condenmation  of  all  mankind  except  the  elect  of  War- 
borough.'* 

This  was  the  gist  of  Mr.  Noggers's  teaching,  which  I  heard  during 
the  ten  most  impressionable  years  of  my  life,  and  which  did  much  to 
make  me  in  early  manhood  a  disciple  of  Bolingbroke  and  Hobbes.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  in  after-years  to  hear  both  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and  I 
then  perceived  the  difference  between  a  man  of  original  mind  and  deep- 
rooted  convictions,  and  the  ignorant  imitators  who  assume  bis  functions 
without  one  of  the  gifts  that  have  qualified  their  master  for  his  office. 
I  know  that  to  that  good  man  John  Wesley  there  came  much  trouble 
and  perplexity  from  the  ill-advised  officiousness  and  spasmodic  industry 
of  some  among  his  followers.  Doubtless  he  found  other  labourers  better 
fitted  to  work  with  him  in  the  vineyard ;  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  uprising  of  the  sect  which  bears  his  name  has  done  much  to 
arouse  the  sluggards  of  the  Established  Church,  who  had  sore  need  of 
some  revolution  to  awaken  them  from  slumber. 

For  nearly  ten  years  my  life  at  Hauteville  was  all  of  the  same  pat- 
tern; my  studies  laborious,  my  pleasures  of  the  rarest.  Indeed,  the  only 
hoUday  I  knew  in  these  days  was  an  occasional  visit  to  Jack  Hawker*s 
cottage,  and  Mrs.  Orimshaw  took  care  that  I  should  not  often  enjoy 
this  happiness.  The  distance  was  long,  and  my  task-mistress  contrived 
to  find  reasons  for  refrising  me  the  leisure  required  for  such  a  visit.  It 
was  only  when  Anthony  Grimshaw  interfered  in  my  behalf  that  I  was 
allowed  the  privilege  of  an  afternoon's  holiday.  Dearly,  then,  did  I  love 
the  long  walk  through  the  park,  the  cosy  supper  by  Jack  Hawker's 
hearth,  and  the  return  in  the  dewy  moonlight  to  the  great  enchanted 
castle,  which,  even  after  years  of  residence  within  its  ponderous  walls, 
still  retained  for  me  something  of  its  awful  mystic  charm. 

Although  to  the  last  degree  monotonous,  my  life  during  these  years 
was  not  unhappy.   In  Anthony  Grimshaw  I  had  a  true  friend,  and  such 
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a  tntor  as  few  prosperons  jonng  noblemen  of  my  day  oonld  have  bouted* 
From  the  honr  in  which  he  first  introduced  me  to  the  hieroglyphka  of 
the  English  alphabet  to  the  proad  day  in  which  he  smiled  upon  my 
snccessfnl  rendering  of  a  love-ditty  by  Rochester  into  Anacreontica  in 
pnre  Greek,  he  made  the  steeps  of  Pamassns  easy,  and  the  waters  of 
Pieria  sweet  for  me.  It  was  a  delight  to  him  to  have  someone  to  whom 
to  impart  his  ripe  store  of  history  and  legend,  and  he  found  me  a  willing 
and  enraptured  listener  to  that  cherished  lore.  I  knew  every  biography 
in  Plutarch,  and  every  adventure  of  Ulysses,  before  I  conld  read  the 
easiest  page  in  my  spelling-book ;  and  I  was  lured  on  through  the 
slough  of  despond  which  the  juvenile  student  must  pass  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  great  brown-backed  folios  in  the  library  contained  innu- 
merable stories  delightful  as  those  my  master  told  me.  The  time  came 
when  very  few  of  the  brown-backed  volumes  contained  any  mystery  for 
me,  and  when  I  could  read  alike  easily  in  English,  French,  and  Latin ; 
and  from  that  time  forth  my  chief  pleasure  was  found  in  the  long 
library,  where  I  used  to  spend  my  leisure  hours  curled  up  in  one  of  tha 
deep-recessed  windows  with  a  folio  on  my  knees. 

The  noble  old  Elizabethan  mansion  was  a  source  of  perpetual  plea- 
sure to  me.  The  great  empty  rooms  reverberated  with  the  echo  of  my 
footsteps  as  I  roamed  at  large,  with  my  tutor's  oflScial  bunch  of  keys 
in  my  pocket.  The  very  poetry  of  ghostliness  pervaded  those  spacious 
untenanted  chambers.  All  was  swept  and  garnished;  there  was  no 
trace  of  dust,  no  token  of  neglect ;  but  the  emptiness  was  none  the 
less  dismal.  The  house  had  the  unmistakable  air  of  a  long-deserted 
habitation.  All  the  brightness  had  faded  from  curtains  and  carpets, 
the  gilding  was  tarnished,  the  paint  was  worn  and  dull;  an  unchange- 
able odour  of  dead  rose-leaves  and  mouldy  lavender  perfumed  the  at- 
mosphere; the  stillness  of  rooms  that  had  once  been  noisy  with  the 
bustle  and  grandeur  of  state-reception  and  familiar  assembly  was  more 
oppressive  than  the  soleom  calm  of  a  churchyard.  But  to  me  there 
was  a  subtle  delight  in  that  dead  calm,  that  utter  stillness.  My  ima- 
gination ran  riot  in  those  empty  chambers.  At  will  I  peopled  them 
with  the  shades  of  the  mighty  dead.  The  Virgin  Queen  revisited  the 
house  where  she  had  been  entertained  in  wondrous  state  by  the  first 
Baron  Hauteville;  and  I  saw  her  in  all  her  great  littleness,  the  cynosure 
of  statesmen  and  flatterers,  philosophers  and  sycophants,  lovers  who 
never  loved  her,  courtiers  who  dared  not  trust  her,  ambassadors  who 
registered  her  every  look  and  word  for  swift  transmission  to  their 
masters,  spies  who  watched  in  the  Stuart  interest,  and  hungered  for  the 
hour  when  this  great  queen  should  be  dust.  Swift  passed  that  radiant 
vision  of  queenly  grandeur  and  human  weakness,  and  lo!  the  rush  and 
terror  of  civil  war.  Buffets  ransacked  of  their  gold  and  silver  store ; 
plate  melted,  or  sold  to  foreign  Jews ;  trusty  captains  playing  at  hide 
and  seek  in  chimneys  and  secret  closets ;  Cromwell's  grim  soldiers 
battering  at  the  gates.  A  sudden  cry  of  horror  through  the  land ;  halls 
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hnng  with  black ;  bells  tolling  slow  and  solemn  in  the  wintry  morning, 
and  England  kingless. 

Again  the  scene  changes,  and  it  is  the  garish  summer  noontide  of 
the  Bestoration. 

"  fioom  there  for  my  Lord  Rochester!"  cried  the  lackeys  by  the  great 
gilded  doofs  of  the  white  and  gold  banquet-hall ;  "  way  there,  knaveSy 
for  his  grace  Uie  Duke  of  Buckingham!"  and  athwart  the  slanting  shaft 
of  motes  dancing  in  the  sunshine  came  the  shadows  of  Wilmot  and 
Yilliers^  in  their  silken  embroidered  suits  of  French  make,  with  long 
curling  perukes  and  ribbon-befringed  jerkins,  stars  and  orders  blazing 
on  their  breasts,  and  a  languid  light  in  their  eyes.  As  I  sat  by  the 
cold  empty  hearth,  and  mused,  with  dreamy  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite 
doorway,  the  room  grew  crowded  with  the  notabilities  of  the  Restora- 
tion; I  could  almost  hear  the  fluttering  fringes  and  sword-knots  of 
those  butterfly  lordlings ;  but  with  a  thought  they  ranished  ;  and  here 
was  hook-nosed  William,  graye  and  silent  as  his  mighty  ancestor;  and 
stately  St.  John,  and  courteous  Harley,  and  anon  all  the  wits  and  beaux, 
generals  and  statesmen,  of  dull  Queen  Anne. 

Not  alone  with  the  great  whom  I  had  read  of  did  I  people  those 
desolate  rooms.  At  my  bidding  other  shadows  grew  into  life.  From 
the  canvas  on  the  walls  of  picture-gallery  and  saloon,  the  images  of 
the  dead  descended  to  walk  again  in  the  rooms  they  had  inhabited  living. 
Hautevilles  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  Hautevilles  of  the  Restoration; 
Hautevilles  who  fought  in  the  low  countries  with  Marlborough,  and 
sat  in  the  senate  with  Harley :  about  these,  of  whose  histories  I  then 
knew  so  little,  I  dreamed  my  dreams.  This  dark  cavalier  had  loved 
and  won  that  fair-haired  maiden  with  tender  blue  eyes  and  simple^ 
pastoral  dress;  that  smooth-faced  boy-soldier  had  wooed  and  beea 
scorned  by  the  haughty  damsel  with  eagle  glance  and  towering  headgear. 

For  each  of  these  pictured  faces  I  wove  my  little  romance,  but  was- 
not  the  less  eager  to  extort  some  details  of  their  actual  lives  from  my 
kindly  tutor. 

I  often  plied  him  with  questions  about  the  dead-and-gone  masters 
of  that  deserted  house;  but  with  varying  euccess.  He  was  no  gossip  or 
scandal-monger;  and,  indeed,  was  so  complete  a  student,  that  he  thought 
more  of  a  rare  edition  of  an  original  classic,  or  a  noble  translation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  than  of  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived..  An  occasional  Postboy  kept  him  apprised  of  the 
conquests  our  arms  achieved  abroad,  and  the  difficulty  our  ministers 
found  in  agreeing  at  home.  But  he  thought  more  of  the  Philippics 
of  Cicero  than  of  a  smart  attack  from  the  opposition,  or  a  scathing 
reply  from  the  polished  chief  of  the  famous  Broad-bottom  Administra- 
tion ;  and  was  far  better  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  Pompeian 
party  than  with  the  objects  and  opinions  of  the  minority  at  West- 
minster. Sometimes  I  was  happy  enough  to  find  him  in  a  communis 
cafcive  mood;  and  then  I  took  awe  to  improve  my  opportunity* 

VOL,  YI,  Q 
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Chapter  III. 

I  AM  CURIOUS  ABOUT  THE  PAST. 

The  time  came  when  anxiety  to  know  the  8t<M7  of  my  own  birth 
grew  keener  than  my  interest  in  the  day-dreams  with  which  I  was 
wont  to  begnile  mj  boors  of  solitnde.  It  was  on  this  subject  that  I 
qnestioned  Anthonj  Grimshaw  as  we  sat  together  in  the  library  one 
bleak  March  evening,  when  the  wind  blew  hoarsely  in  the  great  oalra  and 
beeches  across  the  moat,  and  the  wood-fire  burning  on  the  low  hearth 
made  a  cheery  glow  in  the  spacious  room,  gleaming  now  on  the  brown 
and  crimson  bindings  of  the  books,  now  on  the  stout  beuns  and  carved 
oak  bosses  of  the  ceiling. 

I  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  older  and  gnr&p  than  my  years 
by  reason  of  the  monotony  of  my  life  and  the  gravity  of  my  com- 
panions. It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  questioned  Anthony  Grun- 
shaw  upon  the  subject  of  my  own  history. 

"  I  think  yon  know  more  than  you  choose  to  tell,"*  I  said. 

"  Kay,  Robert,  I  know  nothing.  I  may  have  my  suspicions.  But 
what  good  would  it  do  for  me  to  talk  of  such  fancies?  It  might  be 
but  to  mislead  you.  All  I  knotv  is  that  Lady  Barbara  brought  you 
here  one  winter's  night  in  the  first  year  of  her  marriage.  She  travelled 
in  a  postchaise  with  only  her  maid — a  Frenchwoman,  whom  she  en- 
gaged on  her  marriage,  my  wife  speaking  no  language  but  her  own, 
and  being  therefore  unadapted  for  residence  abroad  with  an  ambas- 
sador's lady,  —  leaving  Sir  Marcus  in  London,  where  he  was  busy 
with  public  matters,  she  said.  You  were  a  baby  of  less  than  a  year 
old,  and  as  sickly  an  infant  as  ever  survived  infancy.  She  sent  far 
Martha,  who  had  then  been  married  to  me  but  a  few  months,  and 
told  her  that  she  meant  to  adopt  the  child,  having  Sir  Marcus's  per- 
mission for  so  doing;  which  well  she  might,  seeing  that  she  was  an 
heiress  and  a  beauty,  and  might  have  married  much  higher  if  she 
had  so  chosen." 

"  And  she  gave  your  wife  no  account  of  my  birth  ?^  I  asked. 

**  None  that  I  ever  heard.  Bat  Martha  Orimshaw  can  keep  a  secret. 
I  know  she  has  her  suspicions,  which  jump  with  mine;  and  that's 
why  she  has  not  been  as  kind  to  you  as  I  should  have  wished.  There 
was  a  gentleman  once  lived  in  this  house  whose  fate  it  was  to  carry 
mischief  and  misfortune  with  him  wherever  he  went.'' 

"  Who  was  that  gentleman  ?" 

**  Roderick  Ainsleigh,  the  only  son  of  my  late  lord's  only  sister. 
Lady  Susan  Somerton,  and  Colonel  Ainsleigh,  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
dissipated  spendthrift,  whom  she  married  against  the  earl's  wish,  and 
with  whom  her  life  was  most  miserable.  She  died  young,  while  the 
colonel  was  abroad  with  his  regiment,  leaving  one  only  child  but  just 
nine  jean  old.    This  was  the  boy  Roderick.    Lord  Hauteville  brought 
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him  here  directly  after  the  mother's  death ;  and  the  next  post  from 
the  low  oonntries  brought  home  news  that  the  colonel  had  been  killed 
at  the  head  of  hia  regiment.  He  had  ever  been  as  reckless  of  his 
life  as  of  his  fortane,  and  had  been  oftener  under  fire  than  any  other 
man  of  his  age  and  standing.  Thus  yon  see  the  boy  Roderick  was 
doubly  an  orphan." 

"Poor  child!" 

"  Tig  natural  you  should  pity  him,  lad ;  but  that  double  bereave* 
ment  wag  the  mogt  fortunate  event  in  Roderick  Ainsleigh's  life.  The 
tarly  my  late  master,  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  men,  had  loved 
his  only  sister  with  extreme  tenderness  and  devotion.  Her  death  and 
the  death  of  her  husband  threw  the  boy  entirely  into  his  uncle's  hands. 
My  lord  loved  the  child  at  once  for  the  mother's  sake ;  and  the  boy's 
huvisome  face  and  winning  manners  did  the  rest.  Those  soft  pleasing 
Quumers  disguised  as  proud  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  breast; 
but  I  think  my  lord  loved  the  boy  all  the  more  for  his  daring  spirit* 
It  was  only  in  after  years  that  he  found  how  hard  it  is  to  govern  a 
stobbom  will,  even  when  self-interest  is  at  stake." 

"  Wgg  the  boy  happy  here  ?" 

*^  He  had  reason  to  be ;  for  if  he  had  been  the  earl's  son  and  heir 
he  could  not  have  fared  better,  or  been  treated  with  greater  honour 
bj  all  who  lived  in  the  house  and  all  who  came  to  it.  I  was  his 
first  schoolmaster,  and  taught  him  just  as  I  have  taught  you.  Often 
when  you  and  I  have  been  sitting  side  by  side  in  yonder  window — 
'twag  on  that  very  spot  Roderick  and  I  used  to  sit — I  have  fancied 
I  was  twenty  years  younger,  and  that  'twag  Roderick  Ainsleigh  I  wag 
teadiing.  But  he  was  neither  so  diligent  nor  so  obedient  a  pupil 
ag  you,  Robert.  His  mind  was  quick  enough,  and  he  would  work 
hard  enough  sometimes,  in  his  own  impetuous  way.  Bat  it  was  all 
by  fits  and  starts — blow  hot,  blow  cold.  I  had  another  pupil  who  very 
(rfUn  shared  Ur.  Roderick's  lessons,  and  that  was  Lady  Barbara  Somer- 
toQ,  my  lord's. only  child;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  discovered 
that  the  two  yonng  people  loved  each  other  with  an  affection  that 
vas  something  more  than  mere  cousinship.  Lord  Hauteville  liked 
to  see  them  together,  and  wag  pleased  to  find  his  daughter  desired 
to  be  wiser  than  most  young  women  of  her  age.  '  I  would  have  thoQ 
as  elever  ag  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  or  Mde.  de  Sevign^,  Bab,'  he  used 
to  lay.  One  day  he  broached  the  subject  of  the  liking  between  hia 
daughter  and  his  nephew,  and  told  me  that  nothing  would  please 
him  better  than  to  see  his  sister  Susan's  son  master  of  Hauteville. 
*I  don't  care  to  think  of  a  stranger  cutting  down  the  old  beeches, 
or  clearing  the  plantations  that  you  and  I  planned  when  we  were 
boys  together,  Tony,'  he  said.  'And,  tie  up  the  estate  as  I  may 
upwi  my  daughter,  I  can't  tie  up  every  old  tree  and  every  footpath 
in  the  wood.  And  I  like  to  think  that  the  place  will  be  the  wwnvi 
fiff  years  to  comi^  when  mj  old  bones  are  mouldering  m  l\x^  ^^\]\\» 
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yonder,  which  it  might  if  one  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  was  master. 
A  stranger  has  no  feeling  for  old  timber.  Roderick  ought  to  love 
every  tree,  for  he  has  almost  grown  up  in  the  park  and  woods.' " 

"  And  was  Mr.  Roderick  Ainsleigh  very  fond  of  his  cousin  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  He  seemed  to  love  her  as  dearly  as  she  loved  him ;  and  I  don't 
suppose  it  was  all  seeming.  He  went  to  Cambridge  when  he  was 
nineteen,  and  I  was  proud  to  think  that  he  knew  more  of  the  classics 
than  most  men  of  thirty,  and  would  do  wonders ;  but  he  got  into  a 
bad  set  at  the  University,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  wild  pleasureB  of 
that  place,  which  is  within  a  ride  of  Newmarket,  that  infamous  seminary 
of  iniquity  and  ill-manners.  Nothing  but  trouble  ensued  from  Mr. 
Ainsleigh's  residence  at  Cambridge.  He  incurred  debts  which  would 
have  been  heavy  had  he  been  Lord  Hauteville's  sole  heir ;  and  my  lord 
paid  them,  but  not  without  protest,  and  some  ill  blood  between  the 
uncle  and  nephew.  His  visits  here  were  few  and  brief,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  of  us  that  Lady  Barbara  resented  the  evil  courses  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  When  he  came  he  brought  with  him  college- 
friends,  wild  young  fellows,  who  attended  all  the  fairs  and  races  round 
about,  lamed  my  lords  hacks  and  hunters,  and  turned  the  heads  of  half 
the  servant-maids  at  Hauteville." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  base  ungrateful  fellow,"  I  cried  indignantly, 

"  Ungrateful  he  most  assuredly  was.  Whether  he  was  by  nature  base, 
or  only  reckless  and  extravagant  under  the  influence  of  ill-advisers, 
I  cannot  tell.  As  a  lad  I  loved  him  dearly,  in  spite  of  his  wilfulness ; 
but  when  I  saw  the  unhappiness  caused  by  his  conduct  as  a  young  man 
I  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  been  worthy  of  the  affec- 
tion we  all  lavished  upon  him.  For  four  years  things  went  on  thus, 
with  much  trouble  for  the  earl,  of  which  he  made  no  secret,  and  pro- 
found sorrow  for  Lady  Barbara,  who  maintained  a  proud  silence  upon 
the  subject  of  her  grief,  but  whose  despondency  was  but  too  obvious 
to  all  who  loved  her, — except  perhaps  to  the  offender  himself,  whom  she 
treated  with  a  haughty  distance  which  must  have  been  to  the  last 
degree  galling  to  that  proud  spirit.  He  for  his  part  affected  an  in- 
difference to  her  ill  opinion,  and  even  told  me  in  confidence  that,  since 
his  cousin  had  ceased  to  love  him,  he  cared  not  a  doit  how  badly  she 
thought  of  him.  I  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  he  was  still 
beloved,  but  he  laughed  me  to  scorn.  *Why,  she  is  kinder  to  her 
lap-dog  than  to  me,'  he  cried ;  *  and  when  I  have  tried  to  entreat  her 
pardon  for  my  manifold  iniquities,  she  has  received  my  apologies  with 
such  black  looks  as  speedily  silenced  me.'  One  day  the  storm,  long 
threatened,  burst  in  sudden  fury.  There  was  a  desperate  quarrel  be- 
tween Lord  Hauteville  and  his  nephew,  in  which  my  lord  reproached 
Mr.  Ainsleigh  with  his  ingratitude,  and  reminded  him  of  his  dependence. 
Roderick  Ainsleigh  was  the  last  of  men  to  brook  such  humiliation.  He 
boldly  asaserted  Mb  independence,  and  in  proof  thereof  declared  that  he 
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would  nerer  again  owe  a  fayour  to  the  kinsman  who  had  so  degraded 
hinu  *I  would  rather  take  the  king^s  shilling  than  eat  the  bread  of 
dependence/  he  said;  ^and  I  thank  your  lordship  for  reminding  me 
that  I  have  no  right  to  the  bounties  I  haye  enjoyed  at  your  hands.  I 
blame  my  own  dulness  for  my  haying  so  long  remained  unconscious 
of  my  abject  position,  and  am  glad  to  be  awakened  to  the  truth,  though 
the  waking  has  been  somewhat  rough.  For  the  past  I  must  remain 
your  debtor,  and  I  confess  the  debt  is  a  heayy  one;  happily  the  future 
is  my  own,  and  I  can  promise  that  it  shall  cost  you  but  little.' 

"  Upon  this  Mr.  Ainsleigh  flung  himself  out  of  the  room  with  such 
an  air  of  offended  manhood,  that  my  lord  confessed  he  felt  himself  the 
aggressor.   ^  He  will  come  back,  Tony,'  he  said  to  me,  when  his  nephew 
had  left  Hauteyille,  which  he  did  directly  after  the  interview.    '  Sure, 
he  knows  I  loye  him  as  a  son,  and  am  but  too  weakly  disposed  to  excuse 
his  errors,  nor  can  I  think  that  he  has  ceased  to  love  my  little  Barbara, 
thfugh  the  two  do  not  seem  such  fast  friends  as  they  once  were.' " 
"And  did  the  young  man  come  back  ?"  I  asked,  deeply  concerned. 
"Neyer  since  that  day  has  Roderick  Ainsleigh  crossed  the  threshold 
of  this  house.    Whether  he  is  Hying  or  dead  none  here  can  tell,  though 
there  is  one  who  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  glad  to  know  the  truth.  He  went 
straight  from  here  to  Cambridge,  and  it  came  to  my  lord's  ears  by  and 
by  that  he  had  lost  money  to  his  Newmarket  friends,  over  and  above 
the  debts  my  master  had  paid,  and  was  in  some  sort  a  defaulter.    If 
he  had  come  back  I  know  he  would  have   been  received  with  open 
arms;  but  my  lord  was  too  proud  to  invite  his  return.    He  had  left 
bat  a  year  when  his  uncle  died.    The  title  died  with  him,  and  Lady 
Barbara,  as  sole  heiress,  became  mistress  of  the  estate.  When  her  mourn- 
ing jras  over  she  went  to  London  to  visit  the  Honourable  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davenant,  relations  of  her  mother;  and  while  residing  with  them  she 
married  Sir  Marcus  Lestrange,  a  widower  of  high  family  and  small 
fortune,  but  of  much  political  influence.     She  spent  a  few  months  here 
^th  her  husband   soon   after  their  marriage,  and  then  departed,  to 
retnm  no  more  except  for  that  flying  visit  when  you  were  brought 
hither." 

"  But  was  nothing  more  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Ainsleigh  ?" 
"  No  further  tidings  of  that  misguided  young  man  ever  reached 
my  cars,  except  one  painful  rumour,  which  connected  the  flight  of  a 
clergyman's  daughter  from  her  father*s  house  near  this  place  with  the 
name  of  Roderick  Ainsleigh.  How  justly  I  know  not.  Slander  fattens 
upon  the  misdoings  of  the  absent.  The  young  man  was  not  here  to 
defend  himself  against  these  evil  reports,  and  I  doubt  not  they  had 
Bome  influence  with  his  cousin,  Lady  Barbara." 

"What  was  he  like  ?"  I  asked ;  "  I  have  seen  no  picture  of  him  in 
the  house." 

"Ay,  but  his  portrait  was  painted.    It  used  to  hang  above  this 
chimney-piece,  but  it  was  taken  down  and  thrust  away  at  m^\ox^^ 
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desire  when  his  nephew  had  been  some  six  months  absent  without 
any  sign  of  repentance.  *  Take  that  ungrateful  boy's  facse  from  my 
sight/  he  said  ;  *  it  haunts  me  like  a  bad  dream.'  Would  yon  like  to 
see  Roderick  Ainsleigh's  face  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  I  should  mightily.'* 

The  old  man  crossed  the  room  and  opened  a  cupboard  in  the  wftxns- 
cot  beneath  one  of  the  windows. 

"  Light  a  candle,  Robert,"  he  called  to  me  as  he  grc^d  on  hiB  knee* 
before  the  open  cupboard. 

I  took  a  candle  from  the  chimney-piece,  and  lighted  it  by  the  blaze 
of  the  wood-fire. 

"Bring  your  light  here,"  he  cried;  and  I  Went  to  him,  and  hdd 
the  flickering  candle  before  a  frameless  picture  which  he  held  nprigfat 
upon  a  table  near  the  window. 

"  'Tis  a  good  twenty  years  since  that  has  seen  the  light,"  he  said, 
wiping  the  dust  from  the  mildew-stained  canvas.  * 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  the  dawn  of  youth,  a  dark  hand- 
some face  with  a  bright  smile,  but  a  look  of  indomitable  pride  in.  the 
eyes,  which  were  black  as  a  Spaniard's. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  face  as  that,  Robert  ?"  asked  my 
tutor. 

"I  can  scarce  tell,"  I  answered  thoughtfully;  "but  the  featniw 
F.eem  familiar  to  me." 

"  Seem  familiar ;  ay,  lad,  and  so  they  must.  Think  again,  Bob. 
Where  have  you  seen  that  face  ?" 

"  In  the  glass !"  I  cried,  with  a  great  start.  "  0,  for  God's  sake, 
Anthony  Grimshaw,  tell  me  the  truth,  if  you  canl-^was  Roderick 
Ainsleigh  my  father?" 

"  In  good  sooth,  Robert,  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  told  you  all  that  I 
know.  But  you  and  my  late  master's  nephew  are  like  as — I'll  not  say 
two  drops  of  water,  for  there  is  little  watcrishness  in  your  dispositioinl 
— ^you  are  like  as  two  flames  of  fire." 


Chapiter  IV. 

1  AM  IISTROnUCED  TO  MY  BENEFACTRESS. 

I  MIGHT  have  brooded  long  on  Anthony  Grimshaw's  strange  reve- 
lation but  for  the  rapid  succession  of  events  which  followed  within  a 
short  time  of  the  conversation  I  have  recorded. 

After  an  enchanted  sleep  of  nearly  twenty  years  the  castle  in  Haute- 
ville  woods  suddenly  awoke  to  life,  and  the  monotonous  calm  of  our 
existence  was  exchanged  for  all  the  stir  and  clamour  which  accom- 
panies the  sound  of  many  voices,  the  tread  of  many  feet,  and  the 
bustling  industry  of  a  full  household. 

It  was  upon  a  lovely  evening  in  June  that  the  spell  which  had  so 
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long  held  Hanteville  Hall  was  suddenly  broken.  Not  a  word,  not  a 
whiq)er  of  mmonr's  bosj  tongue,  had  prepared  my  gnardians  or  myself 
for  the  startling  transformation.  Anthony  Grimshaw's  indifference  to 
the  political  events  of  his  own  time  had  kept  him  ignorant  of  minis- 
terial changes  at  home,  and  of  onr  diplomatic  relations  abroad,  or  be 
might  haTe  apprehended  the  possibility  of  Sir  Marcus  Lestrange*s 
recali  from  Madrid,  where  he  had  been  our  plenipotentiary  for  some 
years. 

Mr.  Qrimshaw  and  I  were  walking  on  the  terrace  in  the  pleasant 
gommer  sunset^  while  mj  tutor's  stern  partner  was  occupied  with  h^ 
iocessaQt  needleworic  by  one  of  the  windows  of  tiie  oak  parlour.  Her 
sharp  gray  eyes  watched  us  as  we  paced  to  and  fro,  and  I  doubt  not  it 
rex^  her  to  see  us  in  such  friendly  communion,  as  it  most  assuredly 
rexed  her  to  find  me  impervious  to  the  slights  she  put  upon  me,  and 
indiffiH^nt  to  her  ilUwill.  Again  on  this  evening  we  talked  of  £odtf  ick 
Ainsleigh,  of  whom  I  had  indeed  often  qpokcn  since  I  had  seen  the 
portrait  hidden  in  the  library-cloeet. 

**  Surely  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  deaUi,"  I  said,  *'  or  some 
tidings  of  him  must  ha\'e  readied  you  in  all  these  years." 

'*  It  would  seem  likely,  unless  he  has  gone  to  push  his  fortunes 
ahroad,  as  he  may  have  done,  under  a  feigned  name,  perhaps.  He  was 
ever  a  rank  Jacobite,  and  got  himself  into  no  little  trouble  here  and  at 
Cambridge  on  that  score.  It  was  his  nature,  or  his  humour,  to  oppose 
iboie  who  loved  him ;  and  as  the  earl  was  a  stanch  Hanoverian,  my 
joung  gentleman  must  needs  toss  off  his  wine  to  the  king  over  the 
water.  If  he  was  living  in  forty-five,  I  would  wager  he  was  amongst 
the  rebel  crew  that  disturbed  peaceful  Englishmen  in  that  year.  He 
loved  fighting  and  riot  and  intrigue,  and  would  have  refused  to  serve 
the  best  of  rightful  sovereigns  if  there  was  but  a  wrongful  one  to  plot 
and  fight  for.  I  doubt  there  are  always  a  number  of  these  rebellious 
spirits,  these  innate  revolutionaries,  to  create  and  foster  rebellion. 
Few  men  ever  have  life's  highway  made  so  smooth  and  easy  for  them 
as  it  was  made  for  Roderick  Ainsleigh;  but,  you  see,  he  preferred  to 
scramble  through  brake  and  brier,  and  lose  himself  in  a  forest  of  guilt 
uid  sorrow." 

"  You  speak  of  him  bitterly." 

'*  I  cannot  well  refrain  from  bitterness,  though  I  loved  the  lad  well, 
and  todL  rare  pride  in  his  teaching.  But  he  broke  my  old  master's 
heart,  and  went  near  to  break  Lady  Barbara's ;  for  I  doubt  if  all  hefr 
&fihion  and  grandeur  at  foreign  courts  have  ever  made  her  as  happy 
as  she  was  in  the  old  days,  when  she  and  her  cousin  Roderick  used 
to  study  the  classics  t(^ther,  and  stroll  in  the  garden  yonder  on  sum^ 
mer  evenings." 

''She  must  have  been  very  beautiful  in  those  days,"  I  said,  ''  if 
she  was  like  her  portrait  in  tlie  picture-gallery." 

"  The  portrait  hareljr  does  juatke  to  her  features  and  com^\ex\Qn.« 
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Bat  there  was  a  sparkling  brightness  in  her  countenance  which  no 
painter  could  erer  seize.  It  was  such  a  changing  face.  A  landscape 
in  oils  will  give  you  the  face  of  the  country-side  and  the  steady  sun- 
shine of  a  midsummer  noon,  but  not  the  play  and  flicker  of  the  light 
that  comes  and  goes  upon  the  meadows  twenty  times  in  a  minute. 
She  told  her  sorrow  to  no  one  when  her  cousin  left  Hautevilley  but 
the  changeful  brightness  of  her  beauty  faded  from  that  hour." 

"Was  the  marriage  with  Sir  Marcus  Lestrange  a  loye-match?** 

"  I  doubt  it.  The  Somertons  are  not  given  to  change ;  and  I  do 
not  think  Lady  Barbara  could  so  soon  have  forgotten  her  cousin.  But 
she  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  an  heiress,  and  doubtless  felt  her  un- 
protected position." 

We  talked  some  time  longer  of  the  house  which  my  tutor  had 
served  so  faithfully,  and  in  the  service  whereof  he  hoped  to  end  his 
days.  The  sun  sloped  westward  behind  a  line  of  dense  foliage  that 
looked  black  against  the  vivid  golden  light.  Patches  of  roseate  bright- 
ness illumined  the  westward  side  of  the  great  brown  trunks  of  rugged 
elm  and  oak,  and  shone  still  brighter  on  the  smooth  silvery  bark 
of  the  beeches.  Belated  crows  sailed  across  the  tender  upper  gray, 
making  for  their  nests  in  the  oldest  elms.  Thrush  and  blackbird  sang 
their  vesper-hymn ;  and  pensive  from  some  mysterious  depth  of  foliage 
sounded  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  The  distant  water-pools  red- 
dened in  the  reddening  sunlight,  and  the  stillness  and  calm  glory  that 
belong  to  this  one  hour  alone  possessed  our  souls,  as  we  stopped  in 
silence  to  lean  lazily  upon  the  marble  balustrade  of  the  terrace  and 
watch  the  sinking  sun. 

While  we  thus  watched,  a  sound  so  unfrequent  as  to  be  startling 
roused  each  from  his  reverie. 

It  was  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels — the  wheels  of  not  one  only, 
but  several  vehicles.  Anthony  Grimshaw  and  I  regarded  each  other 
in  silent  amazement,  and  then  the  old  man  hurried  to  the  end  of  the 
terrace  whence  he  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  broad  grjivelled  drive 
leading  to  the  great  gates. 

I  followed  closely  on  his  heels,  to  the  full  as  eager  as  himself. 

Three  carriages  were  winding  slowly  up  the  hill ;  the  foremost  a 
handsome  travelling  -  chariot  with  four  horses,  and  smartly -dressed 
postboys ;  the  two  others  clumsier  vehicles,  each  drawn  by  two  horses. 

"  It  must  be  Sir  Marcus,  or  my  lady !"  cried  Anthony ;  "  who  else 
should  come  here  with  such  a  train  ?  Run,  boy!  bid  Martha  have  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  shutters  in  the  library  and  saloon,  and  a  fire 
lighted  in  the  great  hall,  for  it  strikes  deadly  cold  in  summer-time.  And 
tell  Betty  and  Sue  to  stir  themselves.  The  carriages  will  be  at  the  gate 
in  less  than  five  minutes." 

"  I'll  open  the  shutters  with  my  own  hands  !**  I  cried,  and  ran  off  to 
the  oak  parlour,  where  I  dashed  open  the  half-glass  door,  and  burst 
into  the  room,  to  the  horror  of  Martha  Grimshaw. 
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"  What  now,  you  nnmaimerly  creature  ?"  she  asked.  I  told  her  who 
was  at  hand.  She  started  firom  her  chair  and  stood  before  me,  deadly 
pile  and  trembling ;  neyer  had  I  seen  her  so  a£fected. 

"  My  lady !"  she  exclaimed.    "  It  can't  be." 

''  But  it  is,  Mrs.  Grimshaw.  Who  else  should  it  be  ?  There'll  be 
wax- candles  wanted  for  the  saloon;  'twill  be  dark  in  half-an-hour. 
SidUl  I  run  and  bid  them  open  the  gates?" 

^' Yes,  yes,"  she  answered  in  a  strange,  absent  way;  and  I  left  her 
itill  standing  rooted  to  the  ground,  with  a  scared,  pale  face. 

By  lliis  I  perceired  that  there  was  one  person  in  the  world  of  whom 
the  steward's  wife  stood  in  awe. 

The  bell  in  the  gothic  archway  sounded  with  a  great  clanging 
stroke  as  I  ran  to  call  the  maids.  Betty  came  flying  to  the  gate,  and 
Anthony  Grimshaw  appeared  at  the  same  moment  with  a  ponderous 
bunch  of  keys,  ready  to  perform  his  office  of  seneschal.  Susan,  the 
Beoond  maid,  went  with  me  to  open  the  shutters  of  the  great  saloon. 
We  lighted  the  wax-candles  scattered  here  and  there  in  crystal  cande- 
labra, and  the  feeble  lights  twinkled  faintly  in  the  dusky  chamber.  I 
went  on  to  the  library  to  open  the  shutters  there,  while  Susan  stayed 
behind  to  kindle  the  logs  on  the  wide  stone  hearth.  I  heard  the  sound 
of  seyeral  yoioes,  and  the  echoing  tread  of  high  heels  on  the  marble 
floor  of  the  hall ;  and  then  from  the  half-open  door  of  the  library  I  saw 
Mr.  Grimshaw  usher  the  unexpected  yisitors  into  the  saloon. 

Two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  followed  him  into  the  dimly-lighted 
room.  The  ladies  were  so  hooded  and  muffled  that  I  saw  but  little  of 
their  feces.  One  was  of  a  commanding  figure,  the  other  slender  and 
graceful  as  the  tall  white  lilies  in  the  Italian  garden.  The  elder 
lady  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue,  and  flung  ofiP  her 
black-silk  hood.  Yes,  this  was  my  Lady  Barbara,  as  beautiful  as  the 
portrait  with  which  I  was  so  familiar,  but  of  a  more  developed  and 
regal  beauty.  Her  dress  was  of  a  dark  crimson  brocade,  her  shoulders 
and  arms  veiled  in  a  cloud  of  black  lace.  She  wore  powder,  which  be- 
came her  admirably,  and  her  frill  round  throat,  of  marble  whiteness, 
was  encircled  by  a  broad  band  of  black  yelvet,  clasped  with  a  gem  that 
seemed  to  emit  a  brighter  flame  than  any  of  the  tapers  twinkling 
against  the  mirrors  on  the  walls.  Never,  except  in  pictures,  had  I  seen 
a  woman  of  high  rank,  and  for  the  moment  the  vision  somewhat  dazzled 
my  unaccustomed  eyes. 

The  younger  lady  also  removed  her  hood,  and  I  beheld  a  pale,  fair 
face,  framed  by  loose  unpowdered  auburn  hair.  Such  pale  and  fragile 
loTeliness  showed  poorly  beside  the  blaze  of  Lady  Barbara's  beauty;  but 
I  felt  rather  than  saw  tiiat  this  young  lady  was  beautiful. 

The  gentleman  yawned  aloud,  and  leaned  with  a  listless  air  against 
the  carved-oak  chimney,  amusing  himself  by  kicking  the  smouldering 
logs  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

<<  Damp  wood,  and  a  room  that  feels  like  a  vault ;  and,  1  (^ovic^vx!^*^ 
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Tery  Bmall  probability  of  snpper.    Tom  shonld  really  haTe  written  to 
apprise  your  people  of  yonr  coming,  Lady  Barbara." 

The  speaker  was  a  yonng  man,  tall,  slim,  good-looking,  and  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  cut  velvet,  with  point-lace  nif9o8  and  cravat.  He  wore 
high  riding-boots,  and  a  oonrt-sword  dangled  at  his  side.  My  only 
acquaintance  with  this  species  was  derived  from  Pope's  B(g9e  of  ik$ 
LocJcy  and  this  gentleman  reminded  me  of  Sir  Plame. 

'*  It  was  my  hnmoor  to  come  nnannonnced,"  repli^  tny  lady  some- 
what haughtily ;  and  then  she  addressed  her  steward,  in  a  much  sweeter 
tone.    "  You  will  not  let  ns  go  to  bed  supperless,  will  you,  Anthony  V 

"  Indeed,  no,  my  lady ;  if  a  pan:  of  (tokens  and  a  dish  of  broiled 
ham,  with  strawberries  firom  the  gardes,  and  a  bowl  of  cream  ttom 
Betty's  dairy,  will  content  your  ladyship — and  this  gentleman." 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,  my  good  Anthony.  Bat  yon  mast  not 
let  our  sudden  arrival  disturb  you.  We  have  brought  two  coachloads . 
of  liondon  servants,  and  all  they  want  is  to  be  shown  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  and  the  geography  of  larders,  pantries,  and  still-roomSy  whiclK 
I  remember,  is  rather  intricate  at  Hauteville.  Sir  Marcus  will  not 
be  able  to  join  us  for  a  week.  This  lady  is  Miss  Hemsley,  my  ha8» 
band's. niece;  and  this  gentleman  is  my  stepson,  Mr.  Everard Lestrange. 
But  where  is  Martha  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  to  settle  what 
rooms  we  had  best  occupy." 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  entered  the  saloon  as  her  mistress  spoke.  She 
had  changed  her  black-stuff  gown  for  one  of  stiff  rustling  silk,  and 
Wore  a  IHlled-muslin  handkerchief,  fastened  with  a  diamond  broobh. 
Never  before  had  I  seen  her  so  attired.  She  saluted  her  mistress  with 
a  profound  curtsey,  and  bade  her  welcome  to  Hauteville. 

My  lady  acknowledged  her  compliments  somewhat  ooldly,  aa  I 
thought. 

"How  is  your  charge,  Martha?"  she  asked.  "Your  letters  have 
been  of  the  briefest,  and  gave  me  little  news  of  him." 

I  knew  it  was  of  myself  she  spoke,  and  an  irresistible  impulse 
impelled  me  to  approach  her.  There  was  a  kindness  in  her  tone  which 
invited  my  confidence.    "  Here  is  a  friend,"  I  thought. 

I  had  just  lighted  a  pair  of  wax-candles,  in  heavy  bronee  candle- 
sticks, which  stood  on  a  writing-table  by  the  hearth.  With  these 
in  my  hands  I  entered  the  saloon,  and  carried  them  to  the  table 
by  which  Lady  Barbara  had  seated  herself. 

"  0  God,  a  ghost !"  she  cried,  half-rising  from  her  chair,  and  look- 
ing at  me  with  wide-opened  eyes  of  horror  and  surprise;  and  then 
sinking  back  into  her  chair,  she  murmured  faintly,  "  You  never  told 
me  he  was  so  like.    You  should  have  prepared  me  for  this,  Martha." 

"  My  father  would  scarcely  feel  flattered  by  your  emotion,  madam," 
said  Mr.  Lestrange  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  have  no  secrets  from  your  father,  sir,"  my  lady  answered  proudly; 
and  the  gentleman's  sarcastic  smile  vanished  as  she  looked  at  him. 
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"  It  is  possible  my  jealousy  is  keener  than  my  father's,"  he  said, 
not  without  a  certain  significance  of  tone. 

Lady  Barbara  turned  from  him  with  an  air  of  supreme  indifference, 
and  addressed  herself  to  me. 

"  Tour  face  reminds  me  of  the  dead,  sir ;  but  you  are  not  less  wel- 
come to  me.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Robert,  madam." 

"  What  else  ?" 

"  I  have  no  other  name,  madam." 

"And  you  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  seek  one  ?" 

"No,  madam.  When  first  I  came  to  this  house  Mrs.  Grimshaw 
told  me  I  was  nameless.    I  have  asked  no  further  questions." 

I  might  have  added  that  I  had  been  reminded  not  once  but  twenty 
times  a  week  of  my  abandoned  condition,  and  that  such  epithets  as 
foimdlm^,  beggar,  castaway,  and  even  coarser  terms  of  reproach,  were 
but  too  &miliar  to  me. 

"  Indeed,"  ciied  my  lady,  with  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Martha,  which  boded 
ill  for  that  personage.  •'  Mrs.  Grimshaw  volunteered  information  upon 
a  subject  of  Which  she  knew  little.  She  is  f and  of  giving  itifoTTnatianJ* 
This  was  said  With  a  most  bitter  emphasis ;  and  then,  turning  to  me  with 
a  sweet  plH)tectlng  smile.  Lady  Barbara  continued :  "  Your  name  is 
Eobert  Ainsleigh,  and  you  are  toy  kinsman.  I  fear  you  have  had  a 
somewhat  desolate  boyhood  in  this  deserted  house ;  but  I  placed  you 
in  the  care  of  my  old  friend  Anthony,  because  I  knew  you  would  find 
in  him  a  kind  friend  and  an  accomplished  tutor.^' 

"And  I  have  found  both,  madam,"  I  answered  promptly ;  "  as  good 
a  friend  as  a  fatherless  lad  ever  knew,  as  patient  and  learned  a  master 
as  ever  earned  the  affection  of  his  pupil.^* 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  heartily,"  replied  my  lady.  "  While 
I  remain  at  Hauteville  you  will  live  with  me  and  my  family,  and  it  will 
be  for  yourself  to  determine  your  future  career.'' 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  I  dropped  on  my  knee,  as  I  raised  the 
&ir  hand  to  my  lips. 

The  gentleman  lotmging  against  the  chimney-piece  gave  a  little  sar- 
castic laugh. 

"Egad,  Lady  Barbara,  your  country  cousin  is  a  courtier  by  instinct. 
I  warrant  me  he  will  soon  eat  a  toad  with  as  good  a  grace  as  if  he  had 
hunted  tufts  at  the  University  and  graduated  at  Leicester  House." 

I  wondered  at  so  much  animosity  from  a  stranger,  but  it  has  been  my 
ill-fortune  in  life  to  find  more  than  one  bitter  enemy  ready-made  like 
this,  and  to  receive  direst  injuries  from  those  I  have  never  consciously 
offended. 
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Clubs  Present  :  No.  I.  The  Beefsteak  Society — Broores^s. 

The  venerable  Beefsteak  "  Society"  (the  distinguished  members  dislike 
to  hear  it  called  a  club),  so  "  British  in  heart,  character,  and  good  hu- 
mour,*' has  pedigree  and  title-deeds  of  its  own,  and  consists  of  twentj- 
four  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  meet  with  guileless  secrecy  in  a 
room  behind  the  Lyceum  Theatre  at  five  o'clock  every  Saturday,  from 
November  till  the  end  of  June.  The  glorious  motto  engraved  on  the 
hearts  and  buttons  of  every  member  is  "  Beef  and  Liberty ;"  and  onr 
honest  prayer  is  that  beef  and  liberty  may  always  be  theirs. 

The  illustrious  and  ancient  society  was  founded  in  1735  by  John 
Rich,  the  celebrated  harlequin  and  patentee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  George  Lambert,  his  scene-painter,  an  imitator  of  Poussin  and 
of  Wootton.  One  of  Lambert's  landscapes  is  still  preserved  at  the 
Foundling.  The  success  of  the  Beggars'  Opera  having  made  "  Rich 
gay  and  Gay  rich,"  the  clever  but  ignorant  manager  left  the  Lincoln'fi- 
inn-fields  Theatre  in  1732  for  the  wider  field  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  studio,  where  Lambert  painted  and  Rich  constructed  the 
models  of  his  tricks  and  transformations,  became  a  lounge  for  men 
of  wit  and  fashion ;  for  Rich  was  a  humourist  and  an  oddity,  although 
so  deficient  in  education  that  he  would  call  a  turban  "  a  turbot,"  and 
an  adjutant  "an  adjective."  Hogarth,  his  father-in-law,  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  and  Lord  Peterborough  were  among  the  visitors  admitted 
into  this  pleasant  sanctum.  Here,  perhaps,  Hogarth  sketched  some 
of  the  incongruous  "  properties"  scattered  about  the  background  of  his 
picture  of  "  The  Strolling  Players."  The  earl — then  advanced  in  years 
— had  been  the  friend  of  Pope.    Swift  had  sketched  him  as  Mordanto: 

**  A  Bkelcton  in  outward  figure, 
His  meagre  corpse,  though  full  of  vigour, 
Would  halt  behind  him  were  it  bigger. 
So  wonderful  his  expedition, 
When  you  have  not  the  least  suspicion. 
He's  with  you  like  an  apparition  ; 
Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  star. 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war — 
A  land  commandant  and  a  tar." 

This  phantom  old  soldier  with  the  untiring  soul,  who  used  to  leave 
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behind  him  a  trail  of  broken-limbed  postillions  to  mark  his  road  as 
he  flashed  throagh  Europe  on  his  way  to  the  nearest  war,  enjoyed 
the  manager's  talk  and  the  racy  theatrical  stories.    On  one  visit,  his 
I     coach  not  arriving,  the  earl  partook  of  an  excellent  steak,  which  Rich 
I     himself  cooked  with  careful  gravity  over  the  clear  fire  of  the  painting- 
room.    Delighted  with  the  impromptu  picnic,  the  old  earl  returned 
at  the  same  hour  the  next  week  accompanied  by  three  or  four  men  of 
I     tit  and  sense. 

Thus  originated  the  pleasant  periodical  dinner,  which  is  still  con- 
tinned.  The  club-dress  was  originally  a  beef-eater's  hat,  a  blue  coat 
with  red  collar  and  cuffs,  and  buttons  with  the  sacred  initials  B.8. 
The  president  wore  a  small  silver  gridiron,  fastened  by  an  orange- 
coknred  ribbon.  The  society  at  first  often  varied  its  habitat.  Some- 
times the  members  occupied  a  painting-room  over  the  kitchen,  which 
was  under  the  part  of  the  stage  nearest  to  Bow-street ;  then  they  dined 
m  a  small  room  over  a  passage.  The  steaks  were  dressed  in  the  room, 
and  when  they  found  it  too  hot,  a  curtain  was  drawn  between  the 
company  and  the  officiating  fire. 

Among  the  early  members  of  the  society  we  find  the  names  of 
Bnbb  Doddington,  the  celebrated  toady  of  Leicester  House,  and  po- 
Htical  intriguer  of  his  time ;  Aaron  Hill,  a  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  who 
wrote  a  libretto  for  Handel ;  Hoadley,  the  author  of  the  Suspicious 
Husband  (a  most  rakish  play,  yet  written  by  the  physician  to  King 
George  II.) ;  and  "  Leonidas"  Glover,  the  writer  of  a  stately  but  dull 
epia  Nor  were  any  of  these  gentlemen  more  distinguished  for  bril- 
liancy and  amiability  than  Sir  Peere  Williams,  who,  driven  almost 
mad  by  a  hopeless  attachment,  went  to  the  siege  of  Belleisle,  and 
was  there  shot  (it  was  thought  on  his  own  provocation)  by  a  French 
sentinel. 

The  next  generation  consisted  of  Lord  Sandwich,  Arthur  Murphy, 
Wilkes,  Bonnell,  Thornton,  Churchill,  Tickell,  and  last,  not  least,  Gar- 
rick.  Mr.  Justice  Welsh — that  intrepid  police-magistrate  who  once 
mounted  the  roof  of  a  hackney-coach  arid  dragged  out  upon  it  a  high- 
wayman, whom  he  found  sleeping  in  a  first-floor  room  and  captured — 
left"  the  steaks"  when  Wilkes  joined  the  society;  Mr.  Welsh's  daughter 
married  Nollekens  the  sculptor.  Churchill  was  very  witty  just  before 
he  got  drunk;  but  only  then.  His  sayings  were  often  happy.  A 
member  named  Bradshaw,  once  boasting  of  the  patriotism  of  his  sturdy 
ancestor,  the  regicide,  Churchill  said:  "Ah,  Bradshaw,  don't  crow, 
don't  crow !  The  Stuarts  have  been  amply  revenged,  for,  since  Charles 
lost  his  head,  there  hasn't  been  a  head  in  your  family."  To  a  man 
conghing  violently  he  said :  "  I'll  tell  you  how  to  avoid  that ;  put  up  a 
direction-post  in  your  throat — that'll  prevent  it." 

But  Churchill  soon  grew  gross  and  unbearable;  and  when  the  shame- 
less clergyman  deserted  his  poor  blameless  wife,  the  Steaks  got  so  hot  for 
the  satirist  of  human  frailties  that  be  resigned  to  avoid  \)emgV\^<^dL 
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out.  Churchill  never  forgave  Lord  Sandwich  ("  Jemmy  Twitcher''),  to 
whom  he  attributed  the  affront,  and  he  executed  a  rediot-pokcff  draw- 
ing  of  him  93 

**  Lothario,  bpldiog  honour  at  no  prioe^ 
Folly  to  folly  added,  vioc  to  vi«e ; 
Wrought  sin  with  greediness,  and  courted  shame 
With  greater  zeal  than  good  men  seek  for  fame." 

But  what  soundness  can  there  be  in  the  satire  of  a  scoundrel  affectiif 
indignant  virtue  only  as  a  vehicle  for  malice,  hatred*  and  BJX  unobsrit- 
ablenesB  ? 

Wilkes  was  the  next  to  be  shown  the  door.  He  recklessly  iseut  » 
copy  of  his  infamous  Essay  on  Woman  to  the  Beefsteaks ;  but  they 
were  disgusted  at  its  unblushing  grossness  and  ribald  blaq)hemy. 
Wilkes  never  dined  there  again  after  1763  ;  but  when  Wilkes  fled  to 
France  to  avoid  the  indignation  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  bis  satire  on 
Warburton,  the  society,  with  some  inconsistency,  elected  the  hideoni 
exile  an  honorary  member  ;  for  Hogarth's  enemy,  the  fals^  demagogue 
with  the  demoniacal  squint  and  the  rat*s  mouth,  waa,  it  mu^t  be  ooa- 
fe3sed,  a  man  of  sociability,  spirit,  wit,  and  humour,  as  even  Dr.  John- 
son allowed. 

The  same  year  that  Lord  Sandwich— ^gged  on  by  the  Earl  of  Mareh, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Queensbury — moved  for  the  arrest  of  Wilke?,  he 
himself  was  expelled  the  worshipful  society.  This  Lord  Sandwich  vn 
the  musical  nobleman  whose  mistress.  Miss  Bay,  a  public  singer,  was 
shot  in  the  Piazza  by  her  lover,  Hackman,  a  young  clergynoum,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  her. 

Garrick,  though  no  great  club-man,  was  always  welcome  amoBg  tibe 
Steaks.  The  society  still  preserve  as  trophies  a  cocked-hat  aod  sword 
of  the  great  player.  One  night  Garrick,  seduced  by  the  fun  of  the 
Steaks,  lingered  too  long  over  his  beef  and  punch.  He  had  to  run  for 
it,  and  found  the  house  impatient,  and  Ford*  one  of  the  patenteeii 
very  angry  at  the  delay. 

<*  Considering  the  stake  you  have  in  this  house,  you  might  pay  more 
attention  to  the  business." 

"  True,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  imperturbable  actor,  not  the  least 
ruffled,  "but  I  was  thinking  of  my  steak  in  the  other  house," 

It  was  at  the  Steaks  that  Garrick  one  night  eulogised  himself  for 
his  consideration  and  care  in  labelling  plays  intended  to  be  returned 
to  authors. 

"A  fig  for  your  hypocrisy!"  said  Murphy;  "you  know,  Davy,  you 
mislaid  my  tragedy  two  months  ago." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Garrick ;  "  but  you  forget,  you  ungrateful  dog,  that 
I  offered  you  more  than  its  value,  for  you  might  have  had  instead  two 
manuscript  farces." 

The  Colmans  were  members  at  this  golden  time,  and  in  1784  John 
Beard  the  singer  was  president. 
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In  178S,  on  a  Satofday  in  May,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  elected  as 
I  member  of  the  society,  which  increased  the  number  of  diners  to 
iweBtj'&Ye.  In  1787,  the  year  John  Bernard  the  actor  joined  it,  the 
club  was  in  great  feather. 

That  year  the  society  consisted  of  forty  members,  one> third  of  whom 
were  noblemen ;  of  these,  Lords  Townsbend,  Cavan,  Galway,  and  Say  and 
Seele  were  the  moat  eminoit.  Captain  Morris,  the  best  writer  of  baccha- 
Qslian  songs  that  p^haps  ever  liyed,  was  the  secretary;  Mr.  Bearcroft 
the  records  was  famous  for  his  inimitable  way  of  passing  sentence  on 
oiend^B  againsi;  the  cluborules ;  Stevens  was  the  poet-laureate ;  and 
Dr.  Kennedy  the  physician.  Those  unriyalled  glee-singers,  Kelly,  Dig* 
asm,  Sedgwick,  Snett,  and  Charles  Bannister,  were  honorary  members. 
AmoBgst  the  other  members  were  Sheridan,  Selwyn,  Woodfall,  Topham, 
Bate  Dudley,  Miles  Andrews,  Meny,  Taylor,  Hewardine,  Sayille,  Carey, 
Bterenfl,  Colonel  Boswell,  and  Major  Arabin.  Every  member  wore 
bhck-ailk  hreechea  and  stockings,  and  had  a  small  golden  gridiron 
nupended  at  hia  bntton-hole.  The  cook  and  winekeeper  had  salaries  of 
iOL  a-year  each.  Pork  and  mutton-chops  were  provided  for  heretical 
viators^  but  th^e  was  a  general  impression  in  the  society  that  no  one 
who  did  not  eat  steaks  could  enter  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  club.  Port 
was  the  established  liquid ;  two  pipes  of  this  generous  juice  were  bonght 
lonually — one  to  be  divided  into  quarter-casks  for  the  four  senior  mem- 
bers in  rotation,  the  other  was  sent  to  nurse  in  the  cellar,  three  yean 
is  wood  and  fonr  in  bottle.  This  wine  once  seduced  even  that  sensible 
man  Admiral  Shuldam  into  a  very  fair  pun.  When  asked  at  the  Beef- 
ateak  what  season  of  the  year  he  preferred  being  at  sea,  the  admiral 
toadied  his  fall  glass  and  replied  quietly,  "  When  I  cant  be  in  port." 

In  1788,  Captain  Morris  being  requested  by  his  friend  the  Prince- 
Regent  to  become  secretary  to  a  club  under  his  own  roof,  Mr.  John 
Bernard  became  his  successor.  At  this  glorious  time  Cumberland  and 
Colman  were  frequent  visitors.  Selwyn  was  getting  old  and  taciturn. 
Sheridan  frequently  brought  Fox  with  him.  Fox  was  heavy  and  dull 
till  he  had  drained  his  bottle ;  he  then  woke  up  to  drown  everyone 
with  his  thunderous  roars  of  laughter.  While  Sheridan  kept  firing  and 
blazing  away  the  whole  evening,  like  an  inexhaustible  battery,  the 
great  orator,  burly  as  an  alderman,  sat  without  saying  much  himself, 
bat  remained  affable  and  sociable,  radiant  with  lonhomie,  and  enjoying 
tbe  light  and  warmth  and  the  electric  flashes  that  filled  the  air  around 
Iiim.  Sheridan  at  these  meetings  was  notorious  for  his  vanity,  and 
his  coldness  and  indifference  to  all  wit  but  his  own ;  his  jokes  were 
sharp,  but  not  remarkable  for  good-humour  or  kindliness.  Andrews, 
a  writer  of  satirical  prologues  and  epilogues,  was  a  toady  of  that  dis- 
agreeable nobleman  Lord  Lyttelton.  He  was  a  gunpowder-maker  by 
profession,  and  remained  a  bachelor,  because,  as  he  used  wittily  to  say, 
^  it  was  natural  for  a  man  who  sold  powder  to  be  afraid  of  a  match." 
Merry,  the  Della-Cruscan  poet,  waa  a  great  favourite  in  ttiQ  d\)Jo,\i^va\^ 
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remarkable  for  his  cheerful  and  placid  disposition ;  as  someone  prettily 
said  of  him,  "  he  seemed  to  lire  in  a  perpetual  spring ;  all  was  sunshine 
and  freshness  with  him,  and  his  heart  OTerflowed  with  its  happiness, 
like  a  sparkling  fountain."  Cumberland  said  bitterly  of  his  floweiy 
but  empty  yerses,  "  that  they  were  like  a  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers — 
all  the  bloom  without  the  scents^  Bate  Dudley  was  a  big,  beneyoleni^ 
thoughtful,  clerical-looking  man,  always  laughing  but  rather  tacitoni. 
He  edited  a  paper,  and  Andrews  used  to  say  of  him  'Hhat  he  might 
deal  in  black  and  white  for  twenty  years,  but  he  was  sure  he  would 
never  produce  anything  that  was  read.^'  Dudley  retorted  clererly,  by 
saying  *'  that  Andrews  was  a  fellow  who  would  never  make  a  n<»8e  in 
the  world  till  he  blew  up  his  own  mills."  Bearcroft,  the  recorder,  was 
a  quiet  member,  with  some  wit,  and  a  contempt  for  Sheridan,  who,  he 
used  to  say,  never  came  between  Burke  and  Fox  in  a  debate  without 
getting  crushed  like  a  ship  between  icebergs.  Woodfall,  the  eminent 
reporter,  an  intelligent,  modest  man,  who  put  much  matter  into  few 
words,  was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  always  spoke  clearly 
and  forcibly.  Major  Arabin  was  an  excellent  comedian,  and  a  mimie 
almost  equal  to  Tate  Wilkinson.  He  and  a  visitor  named  Bany,  a 
tall  hatter,  who  had  a  squint,  used  to  do  a  mock  conversation  between 
Wilkes  and  George  III.  The  fact  was  related  at  court,  and  Arabin 
fell  into  disgrace.  Among  the  peers,  Lord  Galway  was  jocose,  Lords 
Cavan  and  Say  and  Seele  were  quick  and  intelligent,  and  Lord  Town- 
shend  was  hilarious  and  hearty  over  his  wine.  At  this  time  the  Steaks 
frequently  gave  a  ladies'  night. 

In  1789  the  club  had  the  secretary's  portrait  painted  by  Marshall, 
and  hung  up  in  the  room.  In  this  year,  fortunately  for  us,  clever 
Bernard  jotted  down  one  or  two  snatches  of  club  conversation  which 
are  not  unworthy  of  record.    We  give  just  a  taster. 

Topham.  Fox  was  very  powerful  last  night. 

Woodfall  His  arguments  were  unusually  clear  and  well-connected. 

Sheridan,  Yes,  his  tongue's  like  a  time-glass,  the  longer  it  runs  the 
clearer  it  gets. 

Andrews,  Then  he's  more  like  a  cask  of  Madeira. 

Sheridan,  No;  or  he'd  have  died  long  ago  by  tapping. 

Merry,  And  yet  he's  been  tapped  pretty  often. 

Sueif,  Talking  of  tapping,  gentlemen,  I  had  an  aunt — Heaven  rest 
her  bones ! — afflicted  with  the  dropsy,  who  was  tapped  seventy-five  times 
in  one  week. 

General  laugh. 

SuetL  To  one  thing,  gentlemen,  may  I  crave  your  attention — / 
know  who  wa^  my  father. 

Sheridan,  A  wise  child. 

Here  is  another. 

Topham.  Merry,  you  heard  of  B— 's  elopement  with  C — ,  and  that 
bfsr  father  overtook  them? 
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Merry,  Yes,  Tom  ran  after  a  plnm,  and  the  father  after  a  pair. 

WoodfaH  Those  Qretna-Oreen  marriages  are  decidedly  impmdent. 

Meny.  Yes,  they're  on  the  borders. 

In  1793  the  Beefsteak  lost  several  of  its  members.  Colonel  Bos- 
wdl  was  shot  before  Valenciennes.  He  had  had  a  presentiment  that 
the  enemy  wonld  pick  him  ont,  as  he  was  the  tallest  man  in  his  regi- 
ment. The  letter  containing  the  intelligence,  and  written  by  Colonel 
Hde,  was  read  at  the  clnb  the  same  night  that  another  letter  arriyed 
infcnning  the  members  that  Colonel  Elde  himself  had  been  shot  the 
day  after  Colonel  Boswell,  and  that  the  letter  to  the  club  had  been  fonnd 
in  his  pocket. 

A  deyer  anonymous  author  on  clubs,  to  whom  we  are  and  shall 
be  greatly  indebted,  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Steaks  in  the 
year  1799  (?).  The  chief  celebrities  then  present  were,  the  Duke  of 
N(rfolk,  ihe  Duke  of  Clarence,  Cobb  of  the  India  House,  Sir  John 
Cox  Hippisley,  Captain  Morris,  and  Ferguson  of  Aberdeen.  The 
dudr,  not  taken  till  the  cloth  was  remoyed,  was  eleyated  some  steps 
iboye  the  table,  and  aboye  it  were  yarious  insignia,  including  the 
small  cocked-hat  in  which  Garrick  used  to  play  his  fayourite  part  of 
Banger.  As  the  clock  struck  fiye  a  curtain  drew  up,  discovering  the 
Idtdien  with  the  white-capped  cooks  plying  their  business  in  the  red 
light  of  the  great  fire.  They  were  seen  as  in  a  dungeon,  through  a 
grating,  oyer  which  was  the  apt  motto, 

"  If  'twere  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly." 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  an  enormous  eater,  devoured  three  large  steaks 
with  the  utmost  unction,  and  strengthened  himself  for  the  exertion  with 
sereral  pints  of  port.  He  was  the  ample  target  at  which  all  jests  and 
witticisms  were  discharged  in  volleys ;  but  he  talked  well,  and  like 
a  man  of  experience  and  reading.  Morris  sang  one  or  two  of  his 
elegant  and  fervid  songs ;  at  nine  o'clock  Sir  John  Hippisley  suc- 
ceeded the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  chair.  He  had  a  terrible  time  of 
it,  but  he  bore  it  with  great  patience.  Wyndham  used  to  say  of  Sir 
John  that  he  was  very  near  being  a  clever  man.  He  was  a  fussy, 
laboriously-idle  person,  full  of  curiosity,  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
Tifiiting  prisoners  at  Newgate  who  were  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
nrging  them  to  confession.  He  eventually  quitted  the  society  in  con- 
sequence of  a  woman  in  the  street  mistaking  him  for  Patch,  the  man 
who  murdered  Mr.  Bligh  at  Deptford.  She  had  seen  Sir  John  talking 
to  the  murderer  on  the  scaffold,  and  had  mistaken  the  inquisitive 
baronet  for  the  criminal.  This  became  so  vexatious  a  joke  against  Sir 
John  at  the  society  that  he  quitted  it  to  return  no  more. 

In  1808,  when  the  Steaks  were  burnt  out  at  Covent  Garden,  all 
the  club  wine  was  lost,  and  the  witty  archives  perished.  Rich's  grid- 
iron was  fortunately  preserved.  The  society  then  met  at  the  BedfeTA, 
till  Mr.  Arnold  had  mi;ed  up  rooms  for  them  in  the  EngWaYi  O^^x^ 

roL,  YI,  ^ 
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Honse,  now  known  as  the  Lyceum.  In  1830  the  Lyoeom  was  ako 
yisited  with  fire,  and  the  Steaks  again  adjourned  to  the  Bedford,  till 
a  dining-room  in  the  old  spot  could  be  again  iMX>Tided  fcft  them. 
The  room  now  is  a  little  Escurial,  sacred  to  St.  Laurence  and  his 
venerated  emblem,  the  gridiron.  The  doors,  wainscoting,  and  roof  ait 
of  good  old  English  oak,  emblazoned  with  gridirons.  Ton  watdi  timk 
fidthful  salamander,  the  cook,  through  the  bars  of  a  gigantic  gridinm ; 
and  Bich*s  gridiron,  purified  by  two  conflagrations,  is  displayed  proudfy 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  Every  member  has  the  right  of  inviiing 
a^friend.  Formerly,  Mr.  Timbs  says,  the  table-cloths  had  the  gridiNft 
emblem  woven  into  their  warp,  and  the  drinking-glasses  and  iilaies 
bore  the  figure  of  the  sacred  gridiron.  The  very  plate  is  hallowed  by 
tradition,  and  has  been  the  gifts  of  grateful  members.  Banriiigtoi 
Bradshaw  gave  a  punch-ladle ;  Sir  John  Boyd,  six  spoons ;  John  Tra- 
vanion,  a  mustard-pot ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  two  doaen  wata^•Iflaiaa 
and  eight  dishes ;  Mr.  Holland,  a  cruet-stand  ;  Thomas  Scott^  vinegar- 
glasses  ;  and  Lord  Suffolk,  a  silver  cheese-toaster. 

In  1805  John  Kemble  was  expelled  for  undublike  oondnct^  In 
1812  we  have  the  chief  members  of  the  society  pleasantly  sketched  for 
us  by  the  anonymous  writer  on  clubs  to  whom  we  have  before  refaied. 
First  there  was  Cobb  of  the  India  House,  who  wrote  those  comic  ap&tm 
the  Haunted  Tower  and  Siege  of  Belgradey  to  which  Storace  set  bis  finaafc 
music.  He  was  patient  in  bearing  raillery,  and  prompt  in  retnniiiif 
the  Greek  fire  so  freely  cast  at  him. 

"  Cobb,"  Arnold  used  to  say,  "  what  a  misnomer  to  call  your  opera 
the  Haunted  Tower^  when  there  was  no  spirit  in  it  firom  beginning  to 
endP 

To  the  grave,  steady  Captain  Morris  was  always  confided  the  dofy 
of  making  the  society's  punch.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  at  his  aide- 
board  laboratory  mixing  and  tasting  like  a  careful  alchemist.  With  pa- 
tient anxiety  he  finally  smacked  an  elementary  glass,  and  then  filled  with 
ecstasy  the  impatient  glasses  that  thronged  around  the  smoking  bowL 

"  Die  when  you  will,  Charles,"  said  Curran  once  to  him,  "you  will 
die  in  your  youth."  There  he  was  seen  "  outwatching  the  Bear,"  even 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  green  and  vigorous,  tripping  mirthfully 
downhill  without,  languor  or  gout.  He  sang  like  Tom  Moore,  with 
soul  and  expression.    His  lyrics — 

"  When  the  fancy-stirring  bowl 
Wakes  the  soul  to  pleasui 

or 

"  Come,  thou  soul-reviving  cup 

Try  thy  healing  art ; 
Stir  the  fancy's  visions  up, 

And  warm  my  wasted  heart. 
Touch  with  freshening  tints  of  bli.'8 

Memory's  fading  dream ; 
Give  me,  while  thy  lips  I  k'gs, 

The  heaven  that's  in  thy  Btream* — 
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are  as  porelj  anacreontic  as  his  ^  Lifers  a  Fable  :*' 

**  Then  roll  along,  my  lyric  song, 
It  seasons  well  the  table, 
And  tells  a  truth  to  age  and  youth, 
That  life's  a  fleeting  fable.'* 

"  If  one  must  have  a  yilla  in  summer  to  dwell, 
O,  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,'* 


His 


of  one  of  our  best  vers  de  sociitiy  and  wortii  pages  of  the 
imfeal  prurieaey  and  fimfkronnade  of  rice  in  verse  that  has  now  acquired 
i  diMseditable  popnlaritj  imworihy  of  an  age  still  at  least  ontwardly 
koBoL  Late  in  life,  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk  was  induced  by  Eemble  to 
gife  poor  Morris  a  beaatifal  little  cottage  at  Brockham  (the  Prince- 
R^enft^  too,  is  said  to  have  helped  him);  and  there  in  the  green  Sorrey 
TiQej  Jbe  died  tnmqnilly  in  1838,  in  his  ninety-third  year. 

It  used  to  be^  and  peifa^>s  is,  die  custom  among  the  Steaks,  for  the 
junior  membera  to  fetch  the  wine  from  the  cellar.  Lord  Brougham  and 
the  Dnke  of  Leinster  would  execute  this  task  with  promptitude  and 
eometnesa.  Brougham,  with  aU  his  acrimony,  used  to  enter  into  the 
^adiat<»8iiip  of  the  club  with  the  greatest  glee  and  spirit.  Another 
finrourite  in  the  society  was  good-hearted,  prejudiced  old  William 
Linl^^,  Sheridan's  brother-in-law,  famous  for  the  taste  and  refinement 
with  which  he  used  to  sing  Ame's  and  Jackson's  old  English  melodies. 
The  great  joke  against  poor  Linley  was  an  absurd  novel  called  Ralph 
Seybridge,  for  which  Su:  Bichard  Phillips  had  generously  given  him 
thirty  pounds.  Linley  had  also  once  written  a  farce,  to  which  Sheridan 
had  added  a  passage  which  hastened  its  damnation,  as  the  indignant 
pit  instantly  decided  that  this  miserable  writer  had  had  the  matchless 
impudence  to  imitate  Sheridan. 

Another  memorable  brother  was  Dick  Wilson,  a  wealthy  solicitor, 
who  had  been  secretary  to  Lord  Eldon.  Dick  obtained  his  first  import- 
ant client,  Lord  Chedworth,  an  eccentric  nobleman,  who  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Ipswich,  in  a  curious  way.  Wilson  had  gone  down  with  a  party 
to  Bichmond  by  water ;  a  meadow  near  the  river  was  selected  for  the 
pio-nic,  but  a  notice  on  an  adjacent  tree  alarmed  every  one — "All 
persons  landing  and  dining  here  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  law.** 
Afraid  of  committing  a  trespass,  the  party  decided  to  abandon  their 
attempt;  but  Dick  instantly  stepped  forward  and  protested  that  if  they 
tmned  the  boat  and  landed  lower  down,  they  could  then  dine  under  the 
coveted  beech-tree  without  danger  from  the  law,  as  the  notice  only  for- 
bad them  to  land  and  dine  there — to  land  elsewhere  and  dine  there  was 
not  forbidden ;  and  Dick  carried  the  day. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  butts  of  the  society  was  old  Walsh,  who 
had  been  valet  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  untoward  cub,  Philip  Stanhope, 
afterwards  a  messenger  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  sit  W\,  ^ 
commissioner  in  the  Custom-bouse.    Walsh  was  always  knoYfiv  «^  ^^  \>\^ 
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gentle  shepherd,"  from  an  absnrd  old  pastoral  song  he  nsed  to  sing  for 
thirty  years,  about  "  lambkins  playing."  The  secretary  of  the  Steab 
at  tlds  epoch  was  Henry  Stephenson,  the  comptroller  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex. 

The  unhappy  Lord  Viscount  Kirkwall  was  a  "  Steak"  of  taste  and 
humour. 

The  anonymous  writer  also  mentions  with  eulogium  Bowland  Ste- 
phenson the  banker,  as  distinguished  for  his  clear  head  and  warm 
heart,  generous  impulses  and  cool  judgment.  He  eyentoally  com- 
mitted forgery.  Last,  but  not  least,  let  us  mention  among  this  illoft- 
trious  brotherhood  William  Joseph  Dennison  the  millionnaire,  memte 
for  Surrey,  a  man  of  cheerful  gravity,  and  an  amiable  and  admirable 
club-man. 

So  ends  our  brief  and  insufficient  record  of  ^  this  renowned  and 

ancient  society,"  that  has  amid  the  frets  and  yexations,  the  ferer  and 

scramble  of  life,  afforded  to  so  many  hours  of  unmingled  pleasure.  Let 

it  continue  to  pour  forth  its  free,  unfettered,  and  innocent  mirth.  Haj 

it  flourish  like  a  green  bay-tree  I  may  its  dieery  fires  be  inextingiiiah- 

able  as  the  sacred  flame  used  to  be  in  the  temple  of  Vesta!  May  ooon^ 

less  poets  and  wits  yet  unborn  reyel  in  the  harmless  camiyal  of  tbfl 

Steaks,  and  quote  concerning  it,  in  their  old  age,  those  fine  lines  that 

Beaumont  wrote  about  Ben  Jonson's  famous  club  at  the  Mermaid  in 

Comhill: 

"  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  haye  been 
So  nimble  and  so  fuU  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  duU  life." 

Brookes's. 

This  club,  originally  a  gaming  club,  was  founded  in  Pall  Mall  ii^ 
1764,  on  the  site  of  the  late  British  Institution,  by  twenty-seyen  Whig 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  including  the  Duke  of  Boxburgh,  the  Duk^ 
of  Portland,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Mr.  Crewe  (afterwards  Lord 
Crewe),  and  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox.  It  was  farmed  by  Almack,  ^ 
Scotch  yalet ;  but  was  afterwards  taken  by  Brookes,  a  wine-merchant 
and  money-lender.  Tickell  mentions  him  pleasantly  enough  in  a  copy 
of  verses  addressed  to  Sheridan,  when  Fox  was  about  to  giye  a  supper 
at  his  lodgings  near  the  club. 

^*  Derby  shall  send,  if  not  his  plate,  his  cooks, 
And  know  I've  brought  the  best  champagne  from  Brookes  ; 
From  liberal  Brookes,  whose  speculative  skiU 
Is  hasty  credit  and  a  distant  bill ; 
Who,  nursed,  in  clubs,  disdains  a  vulgar  trade, 
Ikeults  to  trvgtj  and  blushes  to  be  paid," 
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Ur.  Peter  Ciummghain,  in  his  London  Handhooh^  gives  some  of  the 
Bngalar  rules  of  the  early  club,  which  are  worth  preserving : 

"21.  No  gaming  in  the  eating-room,  except  tossing  np  for  reckon- 
ings, on  penalty  of  paying  the  whole  bill  of  the  members  present. 

'i^.  Dinner  shall  be  served  np  exactly  at  half-past  four  o'clock, 
ind  the  bill  shall  be  brought  np  at  seven. 

26.  Almack  shall  sell  no  wine  in  bottle  that  the  club  approve  of 
oat  of  the  honse. 

30.  Any  member  of  the  society  that  shall  become  a  candidate  for 
aay  oth^  clnb  (old  White's  excepted)  shall  be  ipso  facto  excluded,  and 
Mb  name  struck  out  of  the  books. 

40.  That  every  person  playing  at  the  new  quinze-table  do  keep  fifty 
guineas  before  him. 

41.  That  every  person  playing  at  the  twenty-guinea  table  do  not 
keep  less  than  twenty  guineas  before  him." 

The  play  was  very  high.  The  green  cloth  was  strewed  with  fifty- 
poond  ronleanx,  and  there  was  often  100,0007.  in  gold  piled  on  the 
table.  The  gamesters  generally  began  by  pulling  off  their  lace  and  em- 
koidered  silk  and  velvet  coats,  and  putting  on  frieze  wrap-rascals. 
Sometimes  a  loser  would  turn  his  coat  for  luck.  They  wore  leather- 
guards  (such  as  footmen  used  when  cleaning  knives)  to  protect  their 
heed  rtdBes.  To  guard  their  eyes  from  the  glare,  and  to  prevent  their 
powdered  hair  being  tumbled,  they  put  on  high-crowned,  broad-brimmed, 
Btraw-hats,  garnished  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  which  also  served  to 
kide  their  anxiety  when  they  played  at  quinze.  Each  player  had  a 
HnaU  lacquered  stand  by  his  side  to  hold  his  tea-cup,  and  a  wooden  bowl 
with  an  ormolu  edge  to  contain  his  rouleaux.  It  was  not  thought 
extraordinary  for  a  young  scapegrace  to  lose  20,000/.  in  an  evening. 
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PsRSOKAL  ornaments  are  among  the  earliest  eaggeitiang  of  Yinitfi 
whether  in  the  race  or  the  indiyidaal.  Eve  indeed,  in  Paradin,  i^ 
cording  to  our  great  poet, 

"  Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled." 

But  probably  after  the  Fall  she  soon  adopted  ornaments,  either  of  berritf 
or  perforated  stone  (if,  following  modem  archaeology,  we  are  to  place 
the  stone  before  the  metallic  ages) ;  for  such  is  men's  liking  to  see  their 
wives  decorated,  that  doabtless  she  was  then  in  her  husband's  eyes  no 
longer  "  when  unadorned  adorned  the  most."    Personal  ornaments  iB 
historic  times  are  universal.    The  most  degraded  savages  known  le- 
joice  in  the  pin  of  bone  or  wood  that  runs  through  the  nose,  or  the 
string  of  shells  that  circles  their  necks,  as  much  as  the  fashionable  lady 
of  the  ballroom  in  the  slender  links  of  gold  and  turquoise  that  press 
her  arm.    Even  the  charms  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  would  not  be  per- 
fect in  the  eyes  of  her  race  without  the  aid  of  ornament.    It  is  a  qp/OBr 
tion  whether  nose-  or  ear-rings  are  more  ancient  than  bracelets  proper. 
In  the  earliest  record  of  ornamental  jewelry  which  has  come  down  to 
us — the  list  of  the  trinkets  which  Eliezer,  Abraham's  servant,  gave 
Rebekah  on  behalf  of  Isaac — two  bracelets  are  mentioned  as  well  as 
car-rings.    Together  with  golden  necklaces,  rings,  ornaments  for  the 
forehead  and  for  twining  in  the  hair,  bracelets  were  amongst  the  ear- 
liest ornaments  of  the  Jews.     In  this  barbaric  love  of  gold  and  display 
is  at  once  apparent  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  nation ;  and  so  little  do 
national  characteristics  change,  that  it  seems  but  a  step  from  the 
"  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold'*  the  Jews  borrowed  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  Moses  Levi  flaunting  to-day  in  Houndsditch  with  a  portentous 
watch-chain  and  huge  rings  of  base  metal.    The  Egyptians  used  large 
gold  anklets  or  bangles,  and  bracelets,  which  were  frequently  adorned 
with  precious  stones  and  enamel,  and  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
The  kings  are  generally  represented  as  wearing  them.    Thus,  in  the 
museum  at  Ley  den  is  a  bracelet  formed  from  a  band  of  gold  1^  inch 
broad,  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmcs  III.  (about  1445  B.C.),  which, 
says  Sir  0.  Wilkinson,  "  was  doubtless  once  worn  by  that  monarch." 
At  Alnwick  Castle  is  another  Egyptian  bracelet,  composed  of  bronze 
in  the  fashion  of  a  snake ;  and  one  which  we  have  seen,  and  which  was 
taken  from  a  mummy's  arm,  is  of  an  elegant  twisted  spiral  pattern, 
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as  no  modern  jeweller  might  disdain.  Indeed,  there  exists  at 
present  a  rage  for  jewelry  made  in  the  Egyptian  style,  wherein  car- 
touches, the  sacred  scarabsens,  and  hieroglyphics  take  prominent  places. 
The  Orientals  hare  delighted  from  time  immemorial  in  jewehy,  the 
Me  expanding  amongst  the  men  to  a  love  for  beantifnlly- worked  wea- 
pons, and  with  the  women  for  goodly  raiment — silk,  and  the  finest  pro- 
(faetions  of  Indian  looms.  In  classic  times,  the  luxury  of  the  Persians 
m  these  points  was  specially  remarked  upon.  Even  the  finer  taste  of 
the  Greeks  was  corrupted  when  it  came  in  contact  with  Eastern  mag- 
nificence. Thus,  recent  excavations  near  Eertch  (Panticapseum)  hare 
tiKdosed  a  profusion  of  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals — gold,  silver, 
and  electron,  together  with  many  vases  and  other  works  of  art.  They 
npresent  the  characteristics  of  Orecian  society  on  the  coast  of  the 
loxine  under  the  Spartocid  princes  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and 
ktre  evident  marks  of  Scythian  and  Oriental  manners.  These  statues, 
idiefe,  and  frescoes,  with  necklaces,  armlets,  rings,  and  bracelets  of 
precious  metal,  several  with  coloured  beads  attached,  which  were  taken 
from  spacious  stone  chambers  at  Kertch,  show  a  blending  of  Hellenic 
airi  bsorbaric  life.  *^'  Even  the  profusion  of  gold  chains  and  other  pre- 
eioas  onuunents  indicates  a  tone  of  sentiment"  (says  Mr.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Orma^  xii.  559)  **  partially  orientalised ;  but  the  design  as  well  as  the 
oeeation  is  Grecian." 

A  taste  for  personal  ornaments  gradually  flowed  from  the  Orontes 
to  the  Tiber,  and  pervaded  all  classes  at  Rome,  while  the  Eastern  expe- 
ditions, and  that  knight-errant  of  antiquity,  Alexander  the  Great,  dif- 
(oMd  an  admiration  for  them  amongst  the  Grecian  states.  Still,  it  was 
long  thought  effeminate  at  Rome,  and  a  mark  of  an  innovating  mind, 
to  wear  bracelets  as  a  personal  ornament ;  a  feeling  we  can  enter  into 
\rj  remembering  what  bad  taste  the  wearing  of  bracelets  is  deemed  at 
present  except  when  a  lady  is  in  full  dress. 

The  earliest  and  national  use  of  bracelets  with  the  Romans  was  as 
I  reward  of  valour  for  a  brave  soldier.  A  five-fold  coil  of  pure  gold  of 
cable  pattern  which  was  found  in  Cheshire  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  a  bracelet  of  this  kind.  Many  more  of  bronze  and  mixed  metal 
bare  been  found  in  other  parts  of  England ;  and  they  must  have  been 
common  ornaments  at  all  periods  of  Roman  history.  Thus,  the  famous 
Cnrius  DentatuB  had  received  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
nrnlUty  or  armlets.  They  were  mostly  too  heavy  to  be  worn  for  mere 
pefMmal  display.  The  story  of  Tarpeia  shows  that  this  kind  of  armlet 
wag  also  common  amongst  the  Sabine  soldiery,  the  Gauls  inclining  more 
to  the  necklace  or  collar.  Greek  ladies,  imitating  the  bangles  of  Ori- 
ental magnificence,  used  to  wear  not  only  bracelets,  but  also  anklets. 
They  are  frequently  found  in  the  paintings  of  Grecian  figures  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii.  Classical  bracelets  do  not  always  clasp,  but  are 
oftener  cylindrical,  pliant  and  flexible,  from  the  nature  of  the  gold 
cmplojed*    A  hnoelet  of  this  kind,  slender,  elegant,  and  fe\T!Dfp\^^  lotm^ 
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a  lovely  ornament,  as  it  nestles  into  the  soft  dimples  of  a  white-anned 
modem  belle. 

In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  the  English  Edgar  is  called  ^'  the  bestower 
of  bracelets ;"  indeed,  this  was  an  ordinary  epithet  of  Saxon  heroes,  for 
with  Saxons  and  Scandinavians  the  above-mentioned  military  use  of 
bracelets  was  well  known.  Bat  they  were  also  personal  ornaments,  for 
we  find  them  frequently  left  by  will  in  Saxon  days.  When  the  Con- 
queror came  over,  he  noticed  many  of  the  English  wearing  bracelets. 
Recent  excavations  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Kempston,  near 
Bedford,  have  disclosed  bracelets  of  bronze,  and  traces  of  an  ivory  one, 
amongst  other  feminine  relics,  such  as  bronze-gilt  workboxes,  and  rings 
yet  clasping  the  finger-bones  of  their  long-forgotten  wearers. 

In  the  ancient  Sagas  no  ornament  is  so  frequently  mentioned  as 
the  armlet.  Amongst  the  antiquities  of  the  bronze  period  of  Scandi- 
navian history  spiral-shaped  armlets  are  very  common:  some  are  twelfc 
inches  in  length,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  fore-arm,  and  would  be  use- 
ful in  withstanding  a  sword-cut.  "  The  gold  bracelets  which  are  now 
exhumed,"  says  Worsaae,  "  are  sometimes  shaped  like  bands,  or  ties; 
sometimes  they  are  formed  of  two  gold  bars,  or  of  a  single  weighty  bar, 
the  ends  of  which  are  thicker  than  the  other  parts  of  the  ring,  and  do 
not  shut  close ;  and  again,  with  the  outer  side  beaten  out  broad  and 
embellished  with  ornaments."  In  Iceland  we  hear  of  a  divining  b^ac^ 
let,  which  was  kept  upon  the  altar  and  sprinkled  with  the  victim's 
blood.  The  Danes  who  made  their  peace  with  Alfred  swore  fidelity  to 
him  upon  a  holy  bracelet. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  ancient  bracelets  and  their  uses.  Let  us  now 
advance  to  mediaeval  times.     Benvenuto  Cellini  wrote  upon  jewelry* 
and  affirms  that  all  the  bracelets  made  in  his  time  were  executed  with 
the  chisel ;  nothing  was  stamped  or  cast.    Hitherto  simple  form,  or 
precious  metal,  had  constituted  the  value  of  the  bracelet,  over  and 
abcfve  the  associations  which  will  always  entwine  themselves  round 
such  trinkets ;  but  now  fine  workmanship,  elegant  shape,  and  delicate 
carving,  began  to  be  prized.    In  these  points  the  work  of  the  Westen^ 
goldsmiths  could  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  Eastern  empire^ 
Italy,  however,  produced  some  skilful  workers  in  the  precious  metals, — 
Ghiberti,  Arditi,  and  Bmnelleschi,  for  instance, — though  we  generally 
rest  the  fame  of  the  latter  on  his  achievements  as  an  architect,  associating 
him  with  the  dome  of  Santa  Maiia  at  Florence.     In  the  French  king 
Henry  II.'s  inventory  of  jewels,  made  at  Fontainebleau  in  1560,  bracelets 
are  mentioned ;  but  the  beautiful  and  delicate  workmanship  of  the  time 
was  rather  directed  to  the  production  of  the  pendent  jewels  on  medal- 
lions of  saints,  &c.,  which  were  worn  in  the  hair  or  on  the  hat,  and  upon 
which  were  executed,  in  repousse  work,  figures  in  gold.    It  is  an  image 
of  this  kind  to  which  Pope  refers  in  the  character  of  Louis  XI. : 

''  A  perjured  prinoe  revere  a  leaden  saint." 

The  most  beautiful  bracelet  of  modem  workmanship  which  we  have 
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seen  is  Italian,  from  a  Venetian  atelier.  A  flexible  band  of  gold  bears 
I  bine  enamelled  brooch,  on  which  stands  in  bold  relief  a  gold  lion 
sornmnded  by  stars,  with  the  graceful  posy  encircling  it,  "  Health  to 
jou  from  the  lion  of  St.  Mark."  Here  fine  workmanship,  precions 
m^,  and  elegant  design,  make  np  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  piece  of 
metal-work.  At  the  present  day  bracelets  appear  to  have  retrograded 
in  this  exquisite  delicacy  of  workmanship,  and  fashion  is  verging  to- 
wards the  barbaric.  Massive  bands  of  plain  gold  are  much  in  vogue : 
sometimes  gems  of  circular  form  are  introduced  on  the  circumference, 
carbuncles  or  onyx ;  or,  again,  enamel  is  let  in,  and  the  mystical  aei 
(for  ever)  is  inserted  in  gems,  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  betrothed,  to 
whom  the  presentation  of  bracelets  as  love-gages  is  now  generally  left. 
Stranger  still  is  the  prevailing  taste  for  small  horse-shoes,  worked  on 
the  outside  of  a  plain  band  of  solid  gold ;  or  for  one  large  horse-shoe, 
with  the  nail-holes  filled  with  rubies  projecting  from  the  circlet.  Of 
all  hideous  and  unmeaning  symbols  horse-shoes  are  the  worst.  They 
a^e,  even  on  quiet  girls,  a  certain  predilection  for  imitating  their 
&st  sisters ;  whereas  such  an  attachment  to  the  turf  as  they  seem  to 
imply  is  only  appropriate  to  grass-widows.  Perhaps  a  more  charitable 
snpposition  would  be,  that — ^like  the  charms  once  so  commonly  sus- 
pended to  watch-chains — these  horse-shoes  have  an  occult  reference  to 
the  witchery  of  beauty ;  or  as,  when  fixed  on  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
Dfevonshire  churches  {e,  g,  Haccombe  and  Dunkeswell),  they  are  sup- 
posed to  avert  evil  influences. 

A  good  deal  might  be  said  on  the  most  suitable  designs  for  brace- 
lets. We  own  to  no  liking  for  conventional  or  geometrical  patterns, 
when  every  province  of  nature  teems  with  beautiful  and  suggestive 
imi^ery.  The  most  usual  natural  pattern  which  goldsmiths  favour  is 
a  snake,  with  jewelled  eyes  and  gem-set  folds,  recalling  to  the  classical 

scholar  the  celebrated  lines: 

ft 

'*  Coernleffi  cui  terga  notac  maculosus  et  auro 
Squamam  incendebat  fulgor,  ceu  nubibus  arcus 
Mille  trahit  varios  adverso  sole  colores." 

The  commonplace  character  of  this  idea,  together  with  other  objec- 
tions, such  as  the  anomaly  of  a  woman's  cherishing  so  obvious  a  like- 
ness of  the  arch-enemy,  or  the  unnatural  position  of  a  serpent  twining 
hannlessly  round  the  arm,  should  prove  fatal  to  its  adoption  by  one  of 
pure  sesthetical  judgment.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  strongly 
haists  on  the  former  objection  to  such  an  ornament.  The  gracefully- 
folded  leaves  and  flexile  flower-stalks  of  many  native  and  exotic  plants 
wonld  famish  beautiful  designs.  How  charming,  for  instance  (to  take 
4  very  homely  case),  would  be  a  daisy-chain  of  thin  gold,  the  marguerites 
being  formed  of  pearls  !  We  have  seen  brooches  modelled  after  ferns, 
but  never  bracelets;  yet  the  circinate  vernation  of  ferns  might  surely  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  ornaments. 
There  might  be  braceJe/;£f  fashioned  after  spring,  summer,  axi^L  VcateT 
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foliage,  to  Buit  the  dififerent  seaBOUB.  Microscopic  researobct,  agun, 
wonld  provide  eudlees  designB  of  varied  or  regular  character.  Tfaos  it 
has  been  saggested  that  the  dewnuiem  found  in  every  pond  areaninendy 
Buitable  for  patterns  of  bracelets.  A  spharozosma  or  didymepriMm  would 
form  the  link-work,  and  clasps  of  novel  construction  might  be  found  in 
the  cross-like  outlines  of  joediasinmi^  or  the  curiously-fringed  edges  of 
micrasterias.  Following  out  this  line  of  thought^  it  has  oft^i  strudL  us 
how  many  of  the  diatoms,  now  so  eagerly  sought  after,  would  answer  this 
purpose  equally  well.  The  meridion  ctrculare^  common  in  our  ditches, 
only  requires  enlargement  to  be  at  once  a  bracelet  of  exquisite  form  and 
graceful  yet  intricate  workmanship. 

One  use  of  armlets  in  England  not  generally  known  is,  that  before 
lunatics  were  so  closely  confined  as  at  present,  tiiey  were  accustomed  to 
beg  their  way  round  the  country,  wearing  an  armlet  for  distinction. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  clue  to  the  derivation  of  the  slang  word  **  bracelet,'' 
as  applied  to  a  handcuff.  The  reader's  attention  should  also  be  drawn 
to  the  immense  bracelets  worn  by  native  women  in  the  East,  whidi, 
according  to  travellers,  are  so  weighty  as  sometime  almost  to  oppren 
the  wearer.  This  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  high  birth,  because  (like  the 
long  nails  of  the  Chinese)  it  incapacitates  the  wearer  from  personal 
exertion.  Sometimes  these  bracelets  fit  so  closely,  that  on  being  first 
put  on  they  give  extreme  pain,  and  even  draw  blood. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  in  the  Idler  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  tn 
amusing  article  on  the  custom  of  wearing  bracelets.  With  a  few  re- 
marks from  this  long-forgotten  source,  we  will  close  this  article.  **  Not 
contented  with  gold  bands,  ladies  had  at  that  time  just  added  to  them 
small  pictures  on  their  wrists,"  observes  the  Doctor;  and  he  quaintly 
continues,  ''  this  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
proofs  that  might  be  given  of  the  late  increase  of  female  erudition." 
From  this  he  proceeds  to  banter  the  ladies  with  characteristic  ponder- 
osify.  Those  who  wore  the  likenesses  of  husbands  or  children  evidently 
intended  to  do  their  duty  by  them;  yet,  "  if  the  husband's  face  be  not 
in  the  heart,  it  is  of  small  avail  to  hang  it  on  the  hand."  Their  tastes, 
again,  might  be  discerned  in  their  different  bracelets:  "the  bracelet  of 
an  authoress  may  exhibit  the  Muses  in  a  grove  of  laurel;  the  housewife 
may  show  Penelope  with  her  web;  the  votress  of  a  single  life  may  carry 
Ursula  with  her  troop  of  virgins;  the  gamester  may  have  Fortune  with 
her  wheel."  The  last  extract  we  shall  make  is  worthy  of  a  professed 
woman-hater :  "  The  bracelet  which  might  be  most  easily  introduced 
into  general  use  is  a  small  convex  mirror,  in  which  the  lady  may  see 
herself  whenever  she  shall  lift  her  hand.  This  will  show  a  face  that 
must  always  please." 

M.  G.  WATKINB. 
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BY  FBAKCIS  JACOX 


Thi  great  Speke  my gterj,  which  for  gome  time  exercised  so  intently 
the  gpecnlatiye  powers  of  the  public  and  the  press,  was  but  an  acute 
derelopmenty  so  to  speak,  of  what  seems  to  be  a  chronic  tendency  in 
iuunan  nature — on  the  side  of  its  morbid  pathology  at  least — towards 
hiding  ^m  one^s  fellows  for  some  scarcely  assignable  reason,  and  for 
aome  proTokingly  indefinite  time.    The  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  once 
note  a  narrative  essay  on  the  subject,  taking  for  his  text  the  story  of 
a  man  he  calls  Wakefield,  who  lived  with  his  wife  in  London,  and  there 
lignalised  himself  by  "  as  remarkable  a  freak  as  may  be  found  in  the 
whole  list  of  human  oddities."    Under  pretence  of  going  a  journey, 
this  man  is  said  to  have  taken  lodgings  in  the  next  street  to  his  own 
house,  and  to  have  dwelt  there  upwards  of  twenty  years,  unheard  of  by 
hii  wife  or  Mends,   and^without  one  shadow  of  a  reason  for  such  self- 
banishment.     During  that  period,  it  seems,  he  beheld  his  home  every 
day,  and  his  forlorn  wife  at  least  "  once  a  week"  "  all  the  year  round." 
A^er  so  great  a  gap  in  his  wedded  happiness — after  his  decease  had 
been  long  ago  accepted  as  indubitable,  his  estate  settled,  and  his  name 
forgotten — he  *'  entered  the  door  quietly,  as  from  a  day's  absence,  and 
became  a  loving  spouse  till  death."    And  the  author  of  Transforma- 
tim  claims  for  this  story  an  interest  which  appeals  to  the  general  sym- 
pathies of  mankind.    '*  We  know,  each  one  of  us,"  he  remarks,  "  that 
we  could  not  perpetrate  such  a  folly,  yet  feel  as  if  some  other  might." 
To  Mr.  Hawthorne  this  Wakefield  becomes  a  thoroughly  real  personage, 
into  the  secrets  of  whose  individuality  he,  with  characteristic  subtlety 
of  analysis,  and  with  all  those  refinements  of  psychology  in  which  he 
revelled,  strives  to  enter.     In  imagination  he  dogs  Wakefield  step  by 
step  along  the  street  ere  he  lose  his  personality  and  melt  into  the  great 
mass  of  London  life  ;  follows  him  until,  after  several  superfluous  turns 
and  doublings,  he  comfortably  establishes  himself  by  the  fireside  of  a 
small  room,  previously  bespoken,  where  he  is  at  once  in  the  next  street 
to  his  own  and  at  his  journey's  end.     Wakefield  is  imagined  almost  re- 
pentant of  his  irolic  the  same  night,  and  half  resolved  to  return  next 
day.    In  the  morning  he  is  figured  as  rising  earlier  than  usual,  and 
considering  what  he  really  means  to  do;  for  such  are  his  loose  and 
rambling  modes  of  thought,  that  he  has  taken  this  very  singular  step 
(on  our  author's  siiowing)  with  the  consciousness  of  a  punpo^ife  m<5kfc!^> 
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but  without  being  able  to  define  it  BuflBciently  for  his  own  contempla- 
tion. "The  vagueness  of  the  project,  and  the  convnlsiye  effort  with 
which  he  plunges  into  the  execution  of  it,  are  equally  characteristic  of 
a  feeble-minded  man."  A  morbid  vanity  is  assigned  as  lying  nearest 
the  bottom  of  the  affair,  denoted  by  his  curiosity  to  know  how  the  little 
sphere  of  creatures  and  circumstances  in  which  he  was  a  central  object 
will  be  affected  by  his  removal.  He  is  even  pictured  as  going,  almost 
by  habit,  to  his  own  door,  but  hurrying  away  breathless  with  agitation 
hitherto  unfelt,  little  dreaming  of  the  doom  to  which  his  first  backward 
step  devotes  him.  Anon,  the  whole  process  of  estrangement  evolves  in 
a  natural  train ;  and  a  new  system  once  established,  a  retrograde 
movement  to  the  old  world,  it  is  argued,  would  to  such  a  man  be  almost 
as  difficult  as  the  step  that  placed  him  in  his  unparalleled  position. 
He  had  contrived — or  rather,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  reads  him — ^he  had 
happened  to  dissever  himself  from  the  world,  to  vanish,  to  give  up  his 
place  and  privileges  with  living  men,  without  being  admitted  into  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  dead.  "  It  was  Wakefield's  unparalleled  fate  to  retain  his 
original  share  of  human  sympathies,  and  to  be  still  involved  in  human 
interests,  while  he  had  lost  his  reciprocal  influence  on  them."  And  the 
moral  drawn  from  this  strange  story,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  one,  is,  that 
amid  the  seeming  confusion  of  our  mysterious  world  individuals  are  so 
nicely  adjusted  to  a  system,  and  systems  to  one  another  and  to  a  whole, 
that,  by  stepping  aside  for  a  moment,  a  man  exposes  himself  to  a  felur- 
ful  risk  of  losing  his  place  for  ever.  "  Like  Wakefield,  he  may  become 
as  it  were  the  outcast  of  the  universe."  The  author  of  the  Bliffiedah 
Romance  was  an  adept,  siii  generis,  in  the  art  to  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale  ;  and  among  tales  Wakefield  is  one  of  his  twice-told  ones. 
Hardly  applicable  to  him  and  to  them  is  the  accepted  adage  of  nothing 
being  so  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale.  All  depends  on  the  telling ;  and 
in  that,  taken  in  his  own  way,  he  is  almost  unique. 

Ben  Jonson  hinges  the  plot  of  one  of  his  better,  if  not  best,  come- 
dies, on  the  fact  of  a  wife  playing  the  trick  that  in  Hawthorne's  sketch 
a  husband  plays.  Sylly's  daughter  of  the  South,  wedded  to  the  Lord 
Frampul,  a  noble  gentleman,  virtuous,  and  a  scholar,  quits  her  house, 
impelled  by  a  crotchet  or  whim  ;  and  the  result  is  her  husband's  disap- 
pearance too : 

*'  A  fond  weak  woman  went  away  in  a  melancholy ; 
Because  she  brought  him  none  but  girls,  she  thought 
Her  husband  loved  her  not :  and  he,  as  foolish, 
Too  late  resenting  the  cause  given,  went  a'far 
In  quest  of  her,  and  was  not  heard  of  since." 

The  story  is  a  curious  one  that  Robert  Baillie  tells,  in  his  Letters 

and  Journals  (1637-1662),  of  my  Lord  Belhaven,  who,  "without  any 

example  I  ever  heard  of  in  Scotland,  with  his  ladie,  a  very  witie  woman's 

advice,  did  fayne  death,  and  for  seven  yeares  was  taken  by  all  for  dead, 

jei  now  appears  againe  safe  and  Bound  in  Ma  o^m  house.    He  was 
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much  ingadged  for  Dake  Hamilton :  fearing  the  creditors  might  M  on 
his  person  and  estate,  and  knowing  if  he  were  repnted  dead,  his  wife, 
hj  coDJnnct-fye  and  otherwayes,  would  keep  his  estate,  he  went,  with 
hfa  brother  and  two  senrants,  towards  l^gland.  lliese  returned, 
affixming^  that  in  Sol  way  Sands  my  lord  was  carried  down  by  the  riyer, 
and  thej  could  not  rescue  him.  His  ladie  and  friends  made  great 
doole  for  him,  and  none  controyerts  his  death.  In  the  meantime  he 
goes  beyond  London  and  farms  a  piece  of  ground,  and  liyes  yery  pri- 
Tatelie  there." 

Godwin,  in  his  Caleb  Williams^  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Falkland  that  he  would  sometimes,  without  any  preyious  notice,  absent 
liimsdf  from  his  home  without  cause  shown.  But  the  guilt  of  this 
abKntee  might  giye  hm  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  yearning  for  eyasion 
expressed  in  one  of  Wordsworth's  poems : 

"  To  wicked  deeds  I  was  inclined, 
And  wicked  fancies  crossed  my  mind ; 
And  every  man  I  chanced  to  see, 
I  thought  he  knew  some  ill  of  me  : 
No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find, 
No  ease  within  doors  or  without ; 
And  crazily  and  wearily 
I  went  my  work  about ; 
And  oft  was  moved  to  flee  from  home, 
And  hide  my  head  where  wild  beasts  roam." 

The  latest  of  Lord  Lytton's  longer  fictions  has  been  charged  with 

apredominant  disregard  of  abiding  restraints  and  responsibilities,  so  uni- 

Tennl  is  the  pursuit  and  bauleversement;  nobody  holding  his  own,  but 

everybody  flying  off  at  a  tangent ;  old  Waife  at  hide-and-seek  with  his 

grandchild,  then  in  magnanimous  flight  from  her,  and  so  with  the  other 

diief  dramatis  personce.    The  '^  inevitable,  unmanageable  stability  of  the 

middle  classes,"  their  subservience  to  certain  stationary  laws,  and  dull 

permanence  of  life  and  duty,  is  suggested  as  one  possible  reason  for  the 

Mithor's  alienation  from,  and  want  of  sympathy  with  them;  for  whateyer 

reverses  his  heart  is  exposed  to,  the  merchant  cannot  at  a  mementos 

warning  desert  his  counting-house,  the  attorney  his  clients,  the  doctor 

his  patients;  and  "the  wildest  imagination  shrinks  from  the  assumption 

^t  a  tradesman  can  desert  his  business  and  disappear  for  three  years 

into  Central  Africa,  and  return  to  find  things  just  as  he  left  them." 

Nevertheless,  the  truth  that  is  so  strange  as  to  be  stranger  than  fiction, 

supplies  at  least  isolated  instances  of  Wakefields  neither  few  nor  far 

between  ;  their  cases  differing  from  his  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  appears  to  haye  been  founding  fiction  upon  fact  when  she 

cited  the  example  of  "  a  relation  of  mine,"  who,  "  charming  as  he  is  in 

many  points,  has  the  little  peculiarity  of  liking  to  change  his  lodgings 

once  eyery  three  months  on  an  average,  to  the  bewilderment  of  his 

Mends ;"  which  peculiarity  she  made  the  text  or  starting-point  of  wv 

easay  on  *'  'Disappearances. " 
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One  can  easily  understand  a  man  with  snch  a  past  as  Prince  Chaito 
Edward's  had  been  taking  to  periodical  disappearances  in  his  later  and 
nnhappier  years.  From  Avignon,  for  example,  after  a  residence  of  tips 
monies  he  abruptly  withdrew  himself,  and  for  a  long  while  his  inof9* 
mente — ^if  he  was  on  the  move — were  a  mystery.  For  more  than  a  y«r 
he  was  lost  sight  of  by  his  friends,  and  even  by  his  nearest  relations. 
Morbid  fiBelings,  suggests  one  of  his  biographers,  acting  upon  a  character 
naturally  secretive,  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  strange  con- 
duct. On  another  occasion  we  are  told  how  "  the  secretiveneas  whish 
he  had  shown  in  the  Highlands,  when  passing  from  one  retreat  and  one 
set  of  firiends  to  another,  now  reappeared,  and  it  marked  much  of  Iria 
future  career."  And  again  at  a  later  stage  in  the  chequered  progreBS<xf 
that  "  strange  eventful  history,"  "  obscurity  again  settles  upon  him  fcr 
a  period.  Where  he  travelled,  or  where  he  stayed,  what  name  aed 
character  he  assumed,  and  by  whom  he  was  attended,"  were  questions, 
vexed  and  vexatious  questions,  which  those  even  who  were  most  in  the 
prince's  confidence  entirely  failed  to  solve. 

Descartes  at  one  time,  without  quitting  Paris,  kept  himself  so  closely 
withdrawn  from  his  acquaintance,  that  it  was  two  years  before  the  most 
intimate  of  them  succeeded  in  finding  him  out.  Swill  at  one  time  re- 
tired from  Dublin  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  there  continued  for  the 
space  of  several  months,  without  communicating,  it  is  said,  with  even 
his  dearest  friends,  or  putting  it  into  the  power  of  the  nearest  of  those 
dearest  to  prate  of  his  whereabouts.  Benjamin  Constant  had  a  restless 
Bpiiit  that  impelled  him  to  start  euddenly  on  expeditions  which  should 
leave  no  trace  of  his  transit.  Yon  Buch,  the  distinguished  geologisti 
would  leave  his  house  in  Berlin  without  telling  anyone  of  his  inten- 
tions, remain  away  for  weeks  or  months,  and  return  with  as  little  notice 
given, — if  with  as  little  notice  taken,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  The 
late  Baron  von  Stockmar,  a  cherished  guest  from  time  to  time  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  is  said  to  have  left  that  royal  roof  in  the  same  abrupt  manner 
as  that  of  his  exit  from  other  households — ^without  a  hint  of  his  intea^ 
tions  at  the  time,  or  a  clue  to  trace  his  erratic  course  elsewhither.  The 
author  of  the  Caxtonian  essays  pictures  a  typically  shy  man,  who,  with 
the  dissimulation  peculiar  to  that  form  of  shyness,  suffers  annoyances  to 
accumulate  without  implying  by  a  word  that  he  ever  feels  them,  until 
he  can  bear  them  no  longer.  Then  suddenly  he  absconds,  shuts  himsdf 
up  in  some  inaccessible  fortress,  and  perhaps  has  recourse  to  his  pen, 
with  which,  safe  at  a  distance,  his  shyness  corrupts  into  ferocity.  "  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  a  shy  acquaintance  of  mine  threw  his  family 
into  consternation  by  going  off  none  knew  whither,  and  sending  a  deed 
of  separation  to  the  unsuspecting  wife,  who  for  ten  years  had  tormented 
him  without  provoking  a  syllable  of  complaint."  AIoTsius  Bertrand,  the 
French  poet,  known  in  this  country,  if  not  by  his  own  writings,  at  least 
by  Sainte-Beuve's  charming  sketch  of  him,  used  to  disappear  from  the 
Jren  of  his  frienda,  evanish  and  give  no  B\gn,  not  even  the  sign-manual 
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^f  a  bit  of  handwriting.  To  tell  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  flitting 
Foold  be  too  mnch  to  ask  ;  bat  neither  was  there  any  means  of  telling 
be  whither  and  where.  He  was  like  one  of  the  Lake  poets,  as  depicted 
»y  another  of  them  : 

"  Here  on  hi«  hoan  he  hung  m  on  a  book, 
On  his  own  time  here  would  he  float  away, 
Ab  doth  a  fly  upon  a  summer  brook ; 
But  go  to-morrow,  or  belike  to-day, 
Seek  for  him, — ^he  U  fled,  and  whither  none  can  say. 

•  *  •  • 

What  ill  WM  on  him,  what  he  bad  to  do, 
A  mighty  wonder  bred  among  our  quiet  orew. 

•  •  •  • 

Great  wonder  to  oor  gentle  tribe  it  was, 

Whenever  from  our  ralley  he  withdrew  ; 

For  happier  soul  no  living  creature  has 

Than  he  had,  being  here  the  long  day  through. 

Some  thought  he  was  a  lover,  and  did  woo : 

Soma  tiionght  far  worse  of  him,  and  judged  him  wrong  ; 

But  verse  was  what  he  had  been  nedded  to ; 

And  his  own  mind  did,  like  a  tempest  strong, 

Coma  to  him  thus,  and  drove  the  weary  wight  along.'* 


AWAITING  THE  CONQUEROR 


I  WATCH  with  a  weary  yearning, 

I  watch  till  my  eyes  grow  dim, 
For  my  hero  home-returning, 

And  the  chaplets  weave  for  him. 
For  he  comes  from  the  fields  of  glory, 

Where  the  foe  lies  stark  and  dead, 
And  his  name  for  our  children's  story 

Shall  lire  when  the  years  have  fled. 

He  comes ;  and  my  heart  to  meet  him 

Goes  forth  o'er  the  shining  sea ; 
We  have  tuned  the  harps  to  greet  him 

Who  comes  to  be  crowned  by  me. 
And  I  would  there  were  garlands  fairer 

Than  these  that  our  glad  hands  hold ; 
That  nature  had  roses  rarer, 

Or  a  costlier  gift  than  gold. 

He  comes ;  may  the  waves  before  him 

Rest  calm  where  the  great  sail  swings ; 
May  the  gracious  skies  bend  o'er  him 

With  the  fragrance  summer  brings ! 
And  then,  when  a  nation's  altars 

Are  rich  with  the  spoils  of  Rome, 
I  shall  kiss  with  a  lip  that  falters. 

For  joy  that  my  love  comes  home. 

H.  SAVILE  CLABKB. 


DIANA  GAY 

BT TEE  AUTHOB  OF  ''BELLA  DONNA,**  ''NEVEB  FOBGOTTEK,**  ETO.  BTa 


Chaptbb  L  The  Old  Bound. 

Lady  Mabgaret  retnmed  a  little  heated  and  put  ont.  She  had  Been 
some  people,  and  had  come  a  little  suddenly  on  a  large  tea -party, 
vlere  she  had  met  some  odious  people  whom  she  disliked,  and  irho 
she  knew  were  enjoying  the  business.  These,  with  a  malicious  interest 
and  a  more  malicious  sympathy,  condoled  with  her  on  this  trial,  and 
were  malignantly  curious  about  details.  She  thought,  too,  she  was 
neglected,  and  postponed  to  a  new  and  wealthy  lady  who  was  rising  on 
the  horizon.  The  Pollenfen  heiress  too  had  not  shown  the  interest  she 
had  counted  on.  Yet  when  she  returned,  and  found  Diana  poorly,  and 
with  the  troubled,  "scared"  look  on  her  face,  she  was  touched,  and  ran 
to  infold  her  in  an  embrace  of  rustling  silk  and  lace. 

"Poor  child,"  she  said,  "now  it  will  all  come  right;  /know  it  willT 

On  that  night  they  were  to  go  on  the  invariable  and  never-failing 
"parade,"  as  one  of  the  old  oflScer-friends  called  it;  and  the  young 
liord  Patmore  was  to  attend  them. 

"  The  boy  is  always  late,"  said  Lady  Margaret ;  "  and  we  shall  be 
half-an-hour  on  the  stairs." 

She  was  right.  They  had  to  wait  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes  or  so 
*8er  the  hour.  She  had  made  the  great  argosy  wait  at  the  door ;  and 
then  a  note  was  brought  in  to  Diana.    It  ran  : 

"Dear  Miss  Gay, — I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  country  to-night  on 
business,  and  cannot  go  with  you  to  the  ball.  Pray  excuse  me  to  Lady 
Margaret  Bowman.    I  am  not  well.  Pat^iore." 

Lady  Margaret  gave  a  sort  of  snort.  "  Not  well :  fiddle-de-dee ! 
^ifl  is  some  of  his  wretched  acting  and  clever  little  trickery,  as  he 
ihinb  it." 

Diana,  dressed  for  the  sacrifice,  coloured,  but  tossed  her  head  scom- 
Wly.  "  We  don't  want  him  at  all,"  she  said ;  "  and,  thank  Heaven,  I 
J»Ter  did.    I  understand—" 

"  Nonsense,  dear,"  said  Lady  Margaret ;  "  you  do  not.  Keep  up 
yoBT  heart,  you  know,  before  those  people ;  for  they'll  be  watching  you, 
^i  and  miaking  out  all  sorts  of  thingB.    I  know  that  wreteVi^iOL  "^  «JiV^ 
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Pepys  has  been  inventing  all  sorts  of  lies,  jnst  to  gire  himself  import- 
ance, and  get  a  dinner  in  rctnm  for  his  information ;  so,  dear,  don't  be 
looking  dejected,  but  dance  away  merrily." 

With  this  judicions  encouragement  they  entered  the  arena;  but 
Diana's  attempt  at  looking  indifferent  only  produced  a  scornful  expro- 
sion  on  her  pretty  mouth.  She  fancied  everyone  was  looking  at  her. 
In  reality  the  world  does  not  care  so  much  for  us,  and  our  concerns,  tf 
to  let  even  the  enjoyment  of  our  coming  misfortune  interfere  with  thdr 
regular  sports.  The  story  was  whispered  about,  "  That's  the  young  giri 
spoken  of  in  the  Regent-street  Chronicle.   It's  all  coming  on  next  montiL" 

Several  of  her  and  Lady  Margaret's  friends  and  male  retainen, 
as  they  might  be  called,  were  away,  or  obliged  to  go  to  some  other 
party,  which  accidentally  made  the  night  ccaroely  so  triumphant  as 
had  been  some  others.  It  looked  like  neglect ;  and  Diana  said  to  her- 
self bitterly,  "  0,  how  like  this  cruel  world !" 

Lady  Margaret  was  out  of  humour.  There  had  been  also  some 
mahentendu  about  her  midnight  meal. 

As  we  have  said,  there  was  no  conspiracy,  nothing  cruel ;  but  Diana's 
gentle  sensitiveness  seemed  to  detect  a  change.  Still,  here  was  a  good- 
natured  face,  a  little  spare  figure,  in  front  of  Diana,  who  had  just  come 
back  from  a  rather  dismal  dance.  It  was  Sir  John  Williamson,  the 
Attorney-General.  Yonder  was  Lady  Jane  "  instructing  counsel,"  thai 
is,  surrounded  with  admiring  gentlemen.  Sir  John  had  to  go  out  now 
and  again,  just  as  the  carriage  and  servants  would  be  ordered  at  eleven  ] 
o'clock.  He  bore  it  very  well,  and  indeed  was  rather  proud  of  hift 
showy  lady. 

He  took  Diana's  hand  cordially.  "Dancing  away,**  he  said.  **I 
wonder  what  dancing  is  like.  I  would  give  the  world  to  know  the 
feeling,  the  enjoyment.  Will  you  come  down  and  have  an  ice?  NOf 
I  am  not  ornamental  enough  ?" 

"Delighted,"  said  Diana,  with  alacrity;  "what  an  unkind  speechr* 

"  So  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  law-suit,"  he  went  on  as  they 
descended.  "  My  poor  child,  to  pick  you  out  to  be  worried  in  this  waj  J 
Well,  I  am  not  going  to  worry  you  either ;  but  you  know  this  is  all  itt 
my  trade.  Now  tell  me  about  it,"  he  added  seriously.  "  I  want  \P 
know ;  for  I  have  a  great  interest  in  you,  my  dear  child,  and  we  mnafe 
do  our  best  for  you." 

"  0,  how  kind  of  you.  Sir  John !"  said  Diana.  "  But  it  is  so  saddeiW 
and  it  has  frightened  me,  you  know.  I  am  alone,  I  may  say,  and  havo 
so  few  to  turn  to,  since — since  my  poor  darling  left  me." 

"  Nonsense ;  you  have  plenty.  Tell  me,  would  you  be  afiraid  to 
pay  a  busy  man  a  visit  in  his  own  study  to-morrow  morning,  and  wcA 
talk  it  over  seriously  ?" 

Diana's  eyes  brightened. 

"  You  are  so  good,  Sir  John.  Indeed  I  will.  That  is,  ihougk,  I 
\xw  nothing  to  tell  as  yet ;  but  they  are  gcnng  to  make  it  all  oit.** 
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"  Very  well,'*  he  sud ;  "  we  can  pat  it  off  ontil  they  do  make  it  ont. 
hit  t«ll  your  solicitor,  vhen  bn  has  his  case  pretty  wdII  ready,  to 
-uil  the  piipere,  «nd  I'll  give  you  a  good  opinion — at  least  as  good  as 
:'.  iroing.  Don't  think  of  it  b  moment.  Thoae  tbingB  are  very  likely 
■■■M<k  np  to  extort  money.    There,  there's  Welbore  coming  t«  claim 

This  oomfort  pnt  Diana  quite  in  spirits  again,  and  the  kindneee  of 
V'  oreat  Invf-officcr's  manner  quite  comforted  her.  "  I  will  come,  in- 
deed," ahe  Raid ;  "  and  it  is  so  good  of  you,"    Then  they  went  home. 

Sir  DnncaQ  Dennison,  physiciau-in-ordinu-y  to  the  Qneeji,  had  been 
-Jlrog  in  occasionally  at  Lady  Marj^aret'e,  and  in  his  playfal  fashiooable 
•  n.  to  as  net  to  give  alarm  to  anylKidy,  had  warned  her — his  linger  up 
-alKHit  the  "  fulness,"  and  those  "  dangerous  dinner-parties." 

"  A  year  in  one  of  those  ascetic  monastic  orders,  my  dear  Lady 
■Ijrsitrei,"  he  said,  "  would  do  ua  all  a  world  of  good." 
Laily  Uargaret,  indeed,  thought  poorly  of  the  faculty:  they  were 
(iddle-de-dee,  my  dear;"  and  she  only  tolerated  her  friend  Sir  Duncan 
the  goseip  he  brought  "  from  those  little  dark  dens  at  St.  James's," 
above  all,  from  Hampton  Court,  where  he  had  a  largo  clientele 
ig  the  honourable  epinstei-s,  and  lean  and  slippered  pantaloons  of 
quality,  who  were  there  en  pension. 

He  was  "  the  most  agreeable  creature,  my  dear."     He  had  always 

mt  hit  of  sweetbread  in  his  pocket  —  that  is,  a  sncculent  morsel  of 

-■-■  .mlal — that  was  singularly  toothsome.  The  doctor  himself  relished  it 

'lii-j  as  much;  was,  indeed,  as  bis  Mends  said,  a  true  old  woman  of  the 

'  •ml;  and  alter  the  first  minute  or  two  forgot  his  profession,  and  was 

!i  Ml  easy-chair,  pouring  out  his  stores  of  news. 

Lady  Ikfargaret,  laughing  at  his  warning,  had  this  season  made  one 

li»r  most  rigorous  campaigns  iu  the  dinner-piirty  way.     Having  "  got 

'■"'.vman"  to  take  the  house,  she  enjoyed  tho  novelty,  and,  as  it  were, 

iide  up  for  past  and  lost  lime.    Veij  soon  she  had  forgotten  Diana's 

i.:iiblo,  that  spectral  sword  which  was  hanging  over  the  young  girl's 

.-■ul,  and  gave  that  worn  and  troubled  look  to  those  bright  eyes. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  I  suppose  it  will  all  come  right. 
~\<(f¥S  arc  some  low  creatures,  depend  upon  it;  and  this  is  their  story." 
She  had  been  worried  herself  a  good  deal  of  late.  Bowman  was 
I'Iciag  about  the  expense,  and  the  bills  were  coming  in;  that  for  the 
itgwy  and  the  great  horses  had  "on  job"  was  frigjitful.  But  there 
*■«  a  gr«at  bnsinese  approaching — a  select  and  royal  ball,  given  in  honour 
'■'f  the  Prinoe  of  Bumpenb<ittel,  who,  it  was  supposed,  wished  for  one  of 
!";  junior  English  princesses  for  his  son,  and  it  was  thought  was  very 
■>.ly  to  sncceed.  He  hud  brought  this  son — Fritz — a  long,  yellow, 
•iilliing  young  German,  and  everything  was  going  on  prosperously,  the 
T'^uud  being  indeed  smooth,  laid  out  in  velvet  grass,  from  the  known 
:  :iriiality  of  the  English  nation  for  these  sort  of  alliances. 

ThBTB  was  one  ball  gis-en  at  the  paiace  to  the  regular  oiqw&,  lii6 
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genteel  rank-and-file,  when  the  grand  staircase  and  the  "  splendid  suites 
of  rooms,"  &c.  were  thrown  open,  **  and  the  place  really  swarmed,  mj 
dear,  with  members,'*  and  the  commoner  sorts  of  lords.     Bnt  there  was 
to  follow  a  far  choicer  and  more  restricted  business — the  line  to  be 
drawn,  the  gilt  cord  stretched  across;  and  to  get  inside,  under,  or  evai 
stride  over  this  barrier,  if  it  could  be  done  with  decency,  was  the  straggle 
now  going  on.     It  was,  according  to  Lady  Margaret's  favourite  phrase, 
to  be  "  all  the  elect  and  select,  my  dear." 

In  nearly  every  "  set,"  circle,  or  community,  each  person  has  certainly 
a  fellow,  or  family,  with  a  particular  and  odious  relation  to  him  or 
her — the  rock  ahead,  as  the  gentlemen  of  tragedy  would  call  it — ^a  sort 
of  Grundy,  which  rises,  Jack-in-the-box-like,  at  every  moment  the  other 
wishes  to  rise,  and  thus  gets  in  the  way  of  the  light  or  the  warmth,  oT 
any  advantage  that  may  be  coming.  In  short,  these  are  really  the  per- 
sons "  made  for  each  other;"  and  every  one  of  us  has  this  mysterious 
relation  to  some  obstructive.  Do  we  wish  to  quaflT  the  cup  of  bliss» 
they  must  go  near  to  snatching  it  from  us,  or  at  least  put  their  detesta- 
ble lips  to  it  at  the  same  moment,  when  it  becomes  as  good  as  poisoned* 
When  the  bliss  has  not  yet  come,  but  coming,  we  see  their  shadow  on 
the  ground  gradually  enlarging.  It  is  an  eternal  struggle;  sometime^ 
we  vanquish  them,  but  oftener  they  us.  They  are  a  sort  of  monster  we 
cannot  get  rid  of.  We  are  fastened  to  each  other  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  Danish  punishment,  and  can  only  hew  each  other  to  death- 
Lady  Margaret  Bowman  and  Lady  Mantower  were  in  precisely  this 
relation. 

This  "  Mantower  woman,"  as  Lady  Margaret  called  her,  had  of  late 
"grown  to  a  pitch  that  was  becoming  unbearable."  Lady  Margaret 
would  swell  and  turn  pink,  and  flush  up  hotly,  as  she  spoke  of  her.  She 
confronted  Lady  Margaret  everywhere.  She  had  more  than  her  usual 
success,  and  Lady  Margaret  more  than  usual  ill-luck.  And  here  was  this 
German  ducal  ball,  which  Lady  Margaret  Bowman  "was  moving  hea- 
ven and  earth"  to  get  to,  as  the  phrase  runs,  and  for  which  that  tremen- 
dous form  of  exertion  had  not  helped  her  in  the  least.  From  Mr.  Pea- 
guin,  "who  was  about  the  Court,"  had  come  one  moniing  a  fatal  re- 
ply— as  it  might  be  from  the  Home  Secretary  announcing  that  the  la\r 
must  take  its  course — and  all  hope  had  fled.  She  was  deeply  mortified* 
It  was  just  like  Bowman — good  for  nothing  always — a  man  with  all  hi^ 
county  interest,  and  yet  whom  they  no  more  regarded  than  if  he  was  ait 
old  hunting-whip.  The  mortification  seemed  to  take  hold  of  her  mind; 
and  while  poor  little  Diana  needed  all  the  comfort  of  talk  and  sympathy 
in  her  trouble,  Lady  Margaret  would  wander  off  to  what  she  called  this 
insult 

There  was  one  of  the  usual  dinner-parties  coming  on— cast  in  a 
mould,  all  in  one  piece,  as  it  were  :  figures,  company,  table,  attendants 
en  bloc — so  little  variation  was  there — at  the  Mark  Antrobus's.  The  same 
typical  men  and  women;  the  same  dresses,  "low  necks,"  and  what  she 
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would  haye  called  "  tow-row"  headdresses.  The  argosy  came  rolling 
and  smnging  np  as  nsnal,  opened  its  porthole,  and  banged  off  its  heavy 
steps,  and  groaned  and  reeled  as  its  portly  captain  descended  heavily; 
then  righted  with  a  spring  of  relief  when  she  was  on  shore.  Diana, 
daly  attendant,  stepped  out  lightly,  and  seemed  to  fly  to  the  landing- 
place.  It  was  the  old  form  of  entrance,  the  old  simpering  and  welcome, 
the  eternal  pattern.  When  these  veterans  of  society  are  in  honourable 
T&aile,  how  confused  must  be  the  retrospect — the  past  seeming  to  go 
round  before  their  eyes,  like  that  toy  called  the  zoetrope,  and  showing 
confased  dinner  after  dinner,  that  seem  to  "  run  into  each  other"  with 
bewildering  monotony. 

It  was  a  very  stately  dinner,  the  Antrobuses  being  wealthy  and 
important  people, — highly  fashionable  too.  Diana  was  very  silent,  yet 
never  so  interesting,  as  the  young  gentleman  who  took  her  down 
thought,  and  who  did  his  utmost  to  cheer  her,  and  perhaps  to  make 
himself  agreeable.  Alas,  she  had  not  seen  the  evening  number  of  the 
Regent'Sfreel  Chronicle,  the  lively  gentleman's  paper,  which  seemed  to 
keep  its  eye,  as  it  were,  on  the  case,  and  which  gave  now  and  again 
some  mysterious  bit  of  information  about  it,  acquired  no  one  knew  how. 
Nearly  everyone  in  the  company  had  seen  it  save  Lady  Margaret  and 
lEtprGtigicy  the  former  being  about  as  likely  to  look  at  a  newspaper 
as  at  a  law-book :  except  indeed  that  Diana  had  to  read  out  that  one 
column  in  the  Morning  Plush,  where  the  list  of  company,  &c.  was  given. 
This  little  paragraph  ran  thus  : 

"  It  seems  the  affaire  Gay  progresses.  We  understand  that  within 
the  last  week  a  new  and  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  has  been 
discovered.  Those  who  have  seen  the  plaintiff  say  that  the  likeness  to 
the  late  Mr.  Gay  is  something  striking.  The  defendant's  solicitor  is 
on  the  Continent  looking  for  facts ;  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  tenant  in 
possession,  it  is  hoped  he  will  find  none  of  the  proverbially  stubborn 
ones." 

Chapter  II. 

LADT  MABOABET  RETIRES. 

Had  anyone  told  of  or  shown  this  statement  to  Lady  Margaret, 
it  would  have  had  little  effect  on  her.  Her  mind  was  full  of  one  sub- 
ject—her rock  ahead  was  there,  sitting  opposite,  though  she.  Lady 
Margaret,  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  being  taken  down  before  her. 
The  '*  odious  Mantower"  was  in  great  spirits,  cordial  even  to  her 
aiemy,  who  little  divined  the  reason  of  this  hilarity.  The  former  waa 
quite  cowed  by  this  persecution.  Diana  noticed  the  growing  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  and  that  she  did  not  speak  much,  but  seemed  quite  to 
forget  the  wholesome  caution  of  the  Court  Doctor.  The  "  odious  Man- 
tower"  was  a  tall,  angular  woman,  whose  daughters,  long  lik^  h^x^lf, 
were  dispersed  round  and  about  the  table,  "  jerking  t\ie\t  'a'^vi^La  ^S!l<^ 
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storkBy*'  so  had  their  exiemy  thus  unkindly  described  Okem.    TMb  ela- 
tion  difiiurbed  Ladj  Margaret. 

Presently,  when  the  ladies  had  remoTed  to  the  draiwing-room,  nd 
were  resolred  in  that  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  had  com- 
meaoed  those  mjsterions  Elensinian  mysteries  of  which  the  writer 
dare  not  speak,  and  hath  no  knowledge,  suspecting  that  if  mortal  man 
were  to  intrude  he  wonld  be  justly  sacrificed,  again  Lady  Maniower 
brdce  out.  The  subject  was  tiiie  ducal  ball,  introduced  by  tiie  lady  of 
the  house. 

**  We  are  not  fine  enough,  it  seems,"  she  said,  ^^fbr  these  Qermaa 
people.  As  they  did  not  think  of  us,  it  was  not  worth  taking  trouble 
aboQt." 

Nearly  everyone  joined  in  this  jndicions  way  of  yiewing  the  matlar. 
Lady  Margaret  spoke  of  the  whole  with  a  sort  of  scorn. 

"  Tour  girls  like  this  sort  of  thing,"  said  the  hostess  to  Lady  Man- 
tower  ;  "  and  it  will  amnse  them." 
Diana  saw  Lady  Margaret  start. 

^^  Yes,"  said  Lady  Mantower;  '^they  sent  us  an  inyitatioii.  I  am 
sure  Rose  and  Mary  will  enjoy  seeing  the  yonng  Prince.  It  was  s^ 
nice  of  them,  so  Idnd,  was  it  not  ? — I  thought  you  were  going,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Lady  Margaret.  '^  But  they  tell  me  it  is  yery  diffi> 
cult  to  get." 

It  was  notoriously  hard  to  make  that  lady  stagger  under  any  blow; 
but  she  did  on  this  occasion.  It  was  the  last  straw ;  her  presence  of 
mind  had  all  but  giyen  way,  and  she  had  nearly  said,  '^  What  I  you 
asked!  it's  false!"  But  the  gentlemen  were  coming  up,  clustmng 
each  to  some  lady's  feet  with  the  old  fatuous  smile,  as  who  should  say, 
"  How  droll  I  am !  what  funny  creatures  we  are !" 

Diana  noticed  that  Lady  Margaret  had  a  wild  and  confounded  look, 
and  seemed  more  flushed  than  she  had  perceiyed  before.  She  had  eyen- 
obseryed  with  disquiet  that  too  hearty  meal,  and  determined  that  when 
they  got  home  she  would  really  get  on  some  of  her  little  coaxing  ways 
— as  it  were,  ornaments — and  speak  seriously,  and  implore  her  for  her 
own  sake  to  mind  what  Sir  Duncan  had  said.  Lady  Margaret  was 
so  yery  ftiU  in  person ;  that  large  figure  was  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
unwholesome  juices. 

In  due  time  they  were  going  out  to  the  ai^sy,  shining  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  lamp-light.  Lady  Margaret  leaning  heayily  on  Antrobiis. 
Down  w^itthe  steps,  ^*  thud,  thud,"  like  clods  on  a  coffin. 

^^  Such  a  pleasant  eyening !"  said  Lady  Margaret,  according  to  her 
old  mechanical  formula — and  which  she  would  haye  said  still,  had  she 
been  sitting  the  whole  night  long  on  St  Lawrence's  gridiron — "really 
charming  I" 

"  So  glad  you  liked  it,"  said  Antrobus.    "  And  I  hope.  Miss  Gay — **' 
Diana  was  tolerably  weU  trained  also : 
"I  liked  it  bo  much !" 
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Then  they  rolled  awBj  home.  Then  Lady  Margaret  burst  ont  in  a 
ftrjr. 

** Who  i»  Ae?  Wlrat  does  she  mean  ?  You  heard  all  that ?  Nice 
pia things  are  oomli!^  to.  Bnt  I'll  expose  her;  I  know  things  abont 
ho^— things  if  they  were  known,  she  daren't  set  h«r  foot  in  the  palace. 
Ibej'd  torn  her  out." 

Diana  had  nerer  heard  her  speak  so  excitedly. 

•*  Bon^  diink  of  it,  dear,"  she  said ;  "  it's  not  worth — " 

^Net  worth,  child!"  said  Ladj  Margaret.  " How  can  yau  know? 
Though,  indeed,  it's  getting  not  to  be  worth,  when  creatures  of  that 
sort—"     Here  she  became  silent. 

Diana  wondered  at  the  excitement,  at  the  trembling  Toice,  and  at  this 
tqr— nmisnal  with  Lady  Margaret — of  looking  at  such  a  thing  as  a 
cdamily. 

On  rolled  the  argosy,  swinging  round  comers,  flashing  a  blaze  into 
nme  pedestrian's  ejes  like  a  mammoth  policeman,  and  finally  drew  up 
at  tiieir  house  in  Portnan-square.  Instantly  the  hall-door  flew  open, 
the  gtqpa  were  down,  and  Diana  had  fluttered  out  ^^  like  a  bird,"  as  her 
admnerv  would  say.  Lady  Margaret's  descent  was  always  a  more  la- 
borions  and  tedious  business.  ^  Jeames"  or  Thomas  was  ready,  standing 
in  all  his  height  and  majesty,  his  strong  arm  bent  forward,  which  her 
Iidyship  used  to  clutch  and  grasp  almost  conyulsiFely  as  she  came  out, 
t  prooess  against  which  "  Jeames"  made  many  a  "  seryants'-'aU"  pro- 
tert,  aa  being  ^houtreegious,  reely ;"  protesting  that  *^a  man's  harm 
him*!  quite  a  baUuster."  But  on  this  night  Jeames's  arm  remained 
^t  for  some  seconds,  and  her  ladyship  nerer  stirred.  Diana's  little 
idiite  figure  was  seen  in  the  hdl,  waiting  to  receive  her. 

The  great  menial  had  come  up  the  steps  with  a  scared  stride,  to 
Beteh  a  lamp,  for  the  large  figure  within  the  argosy  was  quite  at  rest, 
md  never  stirred.  Down  fluttered  her  ladyship's  maid,  and  figures 
lom  below  come  rushing  up ;  and  some  people  in  the  street  stopped 
and  ling^ed  curiously  as  tliey  saw  the  lamp  brought  out,  and  the 
foang  gnrl  in  a  doak  on  the  steps,  and  then  the  figure  carried  in. 

Sir  Duncan  was  roused  up  from  his  bed,  and  came  in  a  surprisingly 
ihort  time.  In  a  moment  he  was  at  work,  and  in  a  moment  had  com- 
fort for  the  agitated  girl. 

"  A  stroke,"  he  said ;  "  but  a  desperate  hard  one.  I  told  her  of 
this  i^in  and  again.  You  see  she  breathes.  We  may  do  something 
yet"  And  with  the  usual  fiery  remedies  he  laboured  hard ;  and  before 
morning  Lady  Margaret  was  alive  again. 

Bowman  had  been  telegraphed  for.  With  the  day  other  physicians 
came  and  gailiered  round  her.  Diana — ^infinitely  relieved  when  they 
told  her  that  all  danger  was  gone,  but  that ''  we  must  be  most  care- 
fel"-HBaw  now  quite  another  Lady  Margaret  sitting  up  there  before 
her;  one  who  seemed  as  though  some  ruins  had  fallen  on  and  cra^Yi^dL 
her.    There  was  another  face,  bloodleeSy  and  altered  in  ahape-,  wifii  ^^ 
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was  almost  scared  to  see  how  the  mouth  hung  down  at  one  corner, 
and  what  a  dull,  stony  stare  came  into  the  eyes  at  times. 

Under  such  a  trial  there  was  but  one  course,  Sir  Duncan  said^ — to 
go  abroad  and  "  drink  waters,"  and  at  once,  without  a  second's  delay. 
So  had  ended  what  might  be  called  the  fourth  act  of  Lady  Margaret's 
life:  the  next  would  languish  through,  without  interest  or  busineBS. 
Indeed,  it  was  full  time  that  the  curtain  should  come  down.  She  could 
now  only  speak  in  strange  indistinctness;  her  images  of  "  the  odiouB 
Mantower"  and  her  rivalry  had  passed  away;  the  great  ducal  ball, 
where  that  enemy  had  flourished,  was  over,  and  was  as  nothing;  all 
was  changed.  The  mansion  was  being  given  up  hurriedly;  great 
trunks  were  in  the  hall;  "Jeames"  had  received  notice;  the  argosy 
and  tall  horses  had  gone  home.  Diana,  sitting  up  half  the  nights,  the 
most  tender  and  solicitous  of  nurses,  would  have  gone  anywhere  with 
her  to  continue  those  offices  of  devotion.  But  that  could  not  be;  she 
could  not  be  away  from  her  suit.  A  hired  nurse  had  come  into  office ; 
this  trained  service  was  indispensable.  As  many  friends  said,  "  God 
help  poor  Bowman !"  who  never  did  a  thing  for  himself  in  his  life. 

There,  however,  was  to  be  left  our  Diana,  without  a  substantial 
female  friend  to  turn  to.  To  whom  could  she  go  ?  There  she  was 
to  be  in  that  hired  house  which  she  had  taken,  a  dismal  prospect 
before  her,  with  coming  dangers  and  a  new  world.  Trials  and  troubles 
seemed  to  be  crowding  on  her.  At  last  it  was  the  night  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Bowmans,  and  it  had  grown  nearly  dark.  She  was  sitting 
with  the  helpless  lady  upstairs,  when  word  was  brought  that  Captain 
Lugard  was  below.     He  had  been  away. 

"Diana,"  he  said  eagerly,  "I  only  heard  two  days  ago;  but  they 
would  not  let  me  go.  I  have  come  the  moment  I  could  get  free. 
What  are  these  people  going  to  do  with  you  ?  Surely  not  leaving  you 
here  T* 

"  They  must  go,*'  said  Diana.   "Poor  Lady  Margaret  dare  not  stay." 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?  My  God !  have  they  not  thought 
of  that  ?  Do  they  mean  to  cast  you  off,  now  that  they  have  no  more 
use  for  you  ?    Have  you  thought  of  yourself,  dear  Diana  ?" 

Diana  looked  at  him,  a  little  scared.  She  had  not  thought  of  this ; 
she  was  not  selfish. 

"  I  must  stay  here,  of  course,"  she  said. 

"  You  ?  a  young  girl ;  impossible !  No ;  I  have  thought  of  it — ^very 
anxiously  too.  You  must  cofne  to  me — to  us — ^your  old  friend,  that  has 
your  interest  at  heart." 

"  0  no !"  said  she,  starting ;  "  that  could  not  be." 

"  Could  not  be !"  said  he ;  "  perhaps  so.  But  where  will  you 
go,  Diana?  What  is  to  become  of  you?  Think  of  your  enemies; 
think  of  the  net  that  is  gathering  about  you,  a  young  girl,  alone, 
without  any  friends.  Ah,  you  must  think  of  this.  With  us  you  will 
hare  your  old  ICitty— Kitty  Crowdet." 
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This  strack  Diana. 

"Indeed,  I  am  yery  unfortunate,"  she  said,  a  little  helplessly;  "  and 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  But  you  said  enemies,  I  hare  done  nothing 
to  anyone  that  I  know  of." 

"Think ;  just  think,  then.  Is  there  no  one  that  hates  me,  and  hates 
jonr 

"Robert  Bligh?  0,  he  would  not  harm  me.  I  am  sure  at  this 
moment  if  he  knew — " 

"Will  nothing  convince  you?"  said  Lugard  impatiently.  "But, 
thank  heaven  I  we  have  the  proofs  at  last.  Page  came  back  last  night, 
and  has  traced  all.  He  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  and  you  shall 
know  from  his  own  lips.    There !" 

There  was  a  step  on  the  stair,  and  Mr.  Page  entered.  He  greeted 
Diana  with  his  old  air  of  lowly  subservience. 

"Now,  Page,"  said  Lugard  impatiently,  "  you  are  just  in  time.  Tell 
vhat  you  have  found  out,  and  speak  plainly." 

"I  always  do,"  said  the  other  coldly,  "  on  business  matters.  I  shall 
not  trouble  Miss  Gay  with  details  unless  she  wishes  it ;  but  if  she  will 
allow  me  to  summarise  the  matter  in  a  sentence  or  two — " 

"Yes;  tell  me  quick,  is  your  news  good  or  bad?" 

"It  is  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  is  certain  and  can  be  depended  on. 
I  haye  all  the  papers  h^re,  chapter  and  verse,  page  and  line ;  and  it 
cornea  to  this— to  what  I  thought." 

"And  to  what  /  thought,  and  what  I  said  all  along,"  said  Lugard. 
"Allow  me,  please.  It  comes  to  this,  I  say ;  whether  it  be  a  con- 
spiracy, whether  there  is  any  case  or  not,  the  whole  has  been  got  up 
by  the  Bligh  family." 

"What?"  said  Diana  timidly.  " 0  no !  Surely  not.  But  have  you 
proof?" 

"As.  I  live,  yes ;  indeed,  it  is  notorious  at  Boulogne.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  find.  Mrs.  Bligh  has  been  there  months,  hunting  up  this, 
Iwjnting  up  that.    She  has  succeeded  so  far.     Her  son — " 

"No;  not  Robert?" 

"Tes;  I  met  him  in  the  packet  coming  back.  I  suppose,  after 
hanng  arranged  his  work.  The  mother  and  he  had  been  settling  their 
plana  together.  It  was  she  who  found  out  this  girl  in  a  convent; 
indeed,  she  makes  no  secret  of  it.    But  I  have  all  the  proofs." 

"0,  how  cruel,  how  wicked!"  cried  Diana;  "and  I  never  injured 
them." 

That  night,  as  Diana  was  watching  beside  Lady  Margaret,  the  pic- 
ture of  herself  in  her  desertion  and  desolation  came  back  upon  her  very 
fcrciblv.  She  shrank  from  it  with  a  sort  of  terror.  Above  all,  she  was 
now  filled  with  a  warm  resentment  and  indignation  against  the  mother 
ttd  son  who  could  be  thus  vindictive.  She  felt  her  spirit  rise,  and  was 
nrfy  to  meet  their  attacks  as  boldly.  Before  the  next  evening  she  had 
^gi«cd  to  accept  the  asylum  which  her  old,  kind,  and  true  friends  had 
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offered  to  her ;  for  she  saw  at  last  how  sensible  was  Lugard,  and  how 
tmly  he  had  divined  what  she  had  nerer  seen  herself. 

It  did  look  suspicions,  all  bnt  conyincing.  Mr.  Page,  letnmuii^ 
home  fh)m  Boulogne,  had  actnallj  met  Eobert  Bligh  on  the  deck  of  the 
packet,  and  recognised  at  once  so  well-known  and  "  rising^  a  junior. 


Chapter  III. 

A  BONE  OF  A  FAMILY  SKSLETOK. 

Afteb  Robert's  last  interview  with  Diana,  he  had  gone  home  to  a 
great  brief,  which  was  ready  waiting  to  absorb,  and  even  to  devour 
him.  But  he  could  not  shut  out  what  would  come  between  his  eyea 
and  his  papers — the  strange  discovery  he  had  made  that  day.  AH 
through  the  fluttering  leaves  of  Cox  and  Malagrida  (he  was  for  the 
respondents,  and  would  have  to  open  their  case  before  the  Yice-Chaoi- 
cellor  the  following  day),  he  was  pursued  by  this  disturbing  notion. 
Pity,  sorrow — and  perhaps  the  old  love,  which  he  could  not  eztinguidi 
so  readily  as  he  imagined — ^that  terrible  and  sudden  reverse  for  one  so 
young,  so  innocent,  so  full  of  hope  and  beauty,  and  enjoyment  of  all 
the  pleasant  things  of  the  world — quite  took  hold  of  him,  and  kept 
him  in  a  reverie,  thrusting  out  the  obtrusive  "  respondent"  Malagrida, 
and  by  midnight  scarcely  '^  a  single  fact"  had  been  taken  in.  All  that 
he  had  heard  came  floating  between  his  mind  and  it,  and  distracted 
his  attention.  He  had  a  strange  and  secret  conviction  that  what  had 
been  charged  was  quite  true — that  Mrs.  Bligh  had  some  part  in  tfaia 
surprising  turn.  Her  awfal  and  mysterious  allusions  to  puniriiment, 
her  invocations  of  vengeance  on  Diana's  head,  now  recurred  to  him. 
He  knew  how  firm  of  purpose,  how  unrelenting  even,  she  was ;  and  he 
recalled  that,  when  he  had  asked  about  the  object  of  her  visit  to  Bou> 
logne,  she  had  answered  bluntly  and  curtly,  "  that  she  had  a  good 
reason  for  going  there."  Then  came  a  crush  of  business,  increasiBg 
with  him  every  day,  and  he  had  little  time  to  think  or  speculate.  He 
had  a  certain  instinct — such  as  never  failed  him  in  doubtful  cases — 
that  there  was  something  real  and  substantial  at  the  bottom  of  this 
suit  with  which  poor  Diana  was  menaced.  The  skilled  lawyer,  afcthe 
first  glance,  often  feels  such  an  inspiration,  which  rarely  misleads* 
But  still  it  was  only  too  likely  that  Mrs.  Bligh  would  not  be  checked 
by  any  consideration  which  stood  in  the  way  of  her  purpose.  He  had 
clear  and  certain  recollections  of  little  passages  in  old  days  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  and  though  he  loved  and  respected  her,  he  knew  her  character 
and  her  iron  purpose  in  such  matters  as  well  as  though  she  w^re  a 
witness  and  in  the  box  under  his  treatment. 

The  evening  mail  had  been  just  brought  in  to  him,  generally  half-- 

fr4ozen  letters  strong.     The  morning  one  was  by  far  the  heavisr* 

STiere  was  one  letter  on  thin  post-paper,  axid  co^exed  over  with  the 
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piiti-ocdonred  blue  and  orange  stamps  and  smirehed  marks  which, 
betey  the  finreign  letter.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Bligfa :  he  opened  it  eagerly, 
fir  it  came  ofrapes. 


"  My  dsab  Child," — it  ran, — "  you  haye  heard  by  this  time  of  what 
has  OYertaken  her.  Was  I  a  true  prophet?  I  told  you  rengeance  would 
OTertake  her,  and  it  has.  Nor  do  you  imagine,  nor  let  her  and  her 
frimU  persnade  yon,  that  it  is  a  mere  idle  menace — a  thing  that  will 
blow  oyer,  or  that  will  be  proyed  to  be  a  low  trumped-np  matter  to 
eitort  money.  She  may  tell  her  friends  so,  and  they  will  tell  her;  bnt 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  I  know,  and  as  the  world  will  know  by 
udby." 

Bdbert  Bligh  did  not  read  any  more ;  this  conyinced  him.  Within 
byfanheinr  his  resolution  had  been  taken.  He  had  sent  Malagrida 
bade  to  bis  solidtor,  naming  a  friend  who  was  ready  to  take  it  up ; 
and  by  the  first  continental  train  next  morning  was  hurrying  down 
t»  FoIkeatoBe;  By  the  afternoon  he  was  gliding  into  the  bright 
mmI  theatarioal  port  of  Boulogne,  looking  at  its  gay  colours  and  unfa- 
affiarftoes. 

Tte  gossiping  exiles  of  that  pleasant  place  of  refuge,  the  liyely 
ntiyeB  and  good-natured  shopkeepers,  had  long  noticed — ^the  former 
inth  an  exaggerated  curiosity,  the  latter  with  the  polite  toleration  of 
citizens  of  the  world — the  austere  and  ascetic-looking  female  who  had 
oome  to  liye  among  them  for  a  short  while,  and  who  was  restlessly 
going  about  making  some  mysterious  inquiries.  The  English  expa* 
triota  at  first  could  not  make  her  out,  and  offered  their  usual  adyances; 
but  when  her  hostile  manner  and  cold  accueil  had  firmly  repelled  them, 
became  (abso  aa  usual)  h^  determined  foes.  Many  were  the  circum- 
stantial stories  sent  round:  she  had  fled  from  her  creditors  —  her 
daughter  had  run  away  with  a  music-master,  "  an  awful  business" — 
with  more  ingenious  fables.  The  French,  as  we  said,  were  utterly  in- 
cnieos;  but  noticing  that  she  was  a  good  deal  with  a  certain  aged 
abb^  who  Uyed  m  retraite^  as  it  were,  in  a  modest  lodging  in  the  haute 
9ik^  quietly  set  her  down  as  a  devote  enragie,  who  had  been  in  youth 
«id  in  middle  ^e  equally  ^*  enraged"  for  pleasure,  and  was  now  only 
Udng  the  usual  French  course. 

Demotion  at  Boulogne  was  the  amusement  of  old  age,  as  pleasure 
W  been  <^  youth  and  maturity.  £yery  day  had  its  season  accord* 
iag  to  this  j^ilosophic  people,  who  were  content  with  quiet  solutions 
of  things^  and  did  not  seek  to  penetrate  deep  for  mysterious  secrets. 
It  was  presently  known  that  the  stranger  had  gone  away  to  Amiens, 
^  that  she  had  returned;  but  some  (English)  curiosity  was  deservedly 
ttdted  when  old  Captain  Filby  reported  that  he  had  seen  Dubosc — 
*be  retired  police-officer — ^pay  her  a  yisit.  This  state  of  obseryation 
QQQtomed  for  some  weeks,  until  the  handsome  Mrs.  Fazakerly  coidLYi^t 
^band  anired  sDd  began  ''to  doah  oat,"  as  it  was  called,  and  ^\ ^^ 
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broken-down  "pack"  harked  away  on  that  scent,  and  to  a  new  cry. 
Another  month  went  by,  and  it  was  all  forgotten;  until  the  8ame 
Captain  Filby  told  one  evening,  at  the  Club,  that  he  waa  soie  oU 
^'BonaparteV  son  had  arrived — sach  was  the  disrespectfol  nameltt 
had  given  the  lady,  from  her  pecnliar  cast  of  features — as  he  had  OTer- 
heard  him  give  that  name  to  the  passport-fellow  in  the  oflSce. 

Mrs.  Bligli  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  bright  and  cheerfal  rooms  Qat 
give  on  the  hill,  which  is  called  the  Grande  Rue,  when  a  native  snid 
entered  with  news  that  there  was  a  gentleman  below. 

Mrs.  Bligh  was  never  startled :  she  did  not  start  when  he  entered, 
though  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  came  into  her  grim  cold  cheeks.  She 
welcomed  him  as  though  they  had  parted,  not  indeed  the  day  befhre^ 
but  perhaps  the  week  before  ;  there  was  that  measure  of  warmlih  in  kff 
reception.  But  Eobert  fancied  he  saw  a  sort  of  distrust  or  inquiziif 
challenge  in  her  face,  as  who  should  say,  "Why  have  you  come?  irW 
is  it  brings  you?" 

They  sat  down  together,  mother  and  son,  and  he  talked  of  wfaifc 
he  knew  would  please  and  interest  her — ^his  own  prospects  and  snooeM. 
Then  dinner  came ;  and  when  the  maid  had  gone  he  came  at  onoe 
gravely  to  the  subject  he  was  full  of.  Almost  at  once,  and  even  be- 
fore he  began,  her  manner  changed :  she  composed  herself  to  a  Btif 
and  hostile  attitude. 

"  This  dreadful  news,"  he  said,  "  about  poor  Diana — *' 

She  interrupted  him.  "  You  got  my  letter  ?  Yes ;  dreadfdl  for  her, 
if  you  will." 

"  Dreadful  for  all  who  have  an  interest  in  a  poor  helpless,  firiend- 
less  child." 

"  I  see — not  cured  yet.  You  have  seen  her,  I  suppose,  since  she 
learned  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  a  short  time." 

"  Of  course.  And  I  suppose  she  went  through  her  old  course  of  hifl- 
trionic  tricks — her  tears  and  helplessness  ?  She  can  do  all  that  business 
well." 

"  On  the  contrary,  mother,  I  must  tell  you  she  gave  me  no  such 
reception ;  but  made  the  most  cruel  charges — which.  Heaven  knows,  I 
do  not  deserve." 

Scorn  and  rage  came  into  Mrs.  Bligh's  face.  "And  she  dares  to 
keep  this  up  still — the  artful,  designing,  ill-conditioned  creature  I  But 
she  shall  be  brought  down  ;  and  brought  low.  I  tell  you  so,  Bob^. 
For  these  years  of  insult  and  insolence,  which  she  thinks  all  sport  and 
innocence,  she  shall  soon  atone  ;  and,  if  we  wish  it,  we  can  make  her 
come  grovelling  to  our  knees,  Robert,  to  beg  mercy.  I  promise  you 
iMt,  Robert — I,  your  mother — and  I  never  yet  promised  what  I  did 
not  perform !" 

There  was  a  silence.  Robert  made  a  motion  to  speak,  but  restrained 
biwaelf.    He  looked  at  her  doubtfully. 
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"This  is  what  I  have  always  deprecated,"  he  said.  "I  want  no 
reogeance  and  no  pnnishment ;  besides,  what  can  we  do  ?  This  will  turn 
mi  a  mere  yain  menace ;  one  of  those  schemes  to  get  money  to  which 
1D8DJ  fiunilies  hare  been  exposed." 

His  heart  misgave  him  later  for  thns  trying  diplomacy  with  her ; 
bat  he  wished  to  know  more.  She  was  so  eager,  that  she  thonght  the 
chance  of  fulnre  was  the  only  thing  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  adhe- 
skm.    She  began  at  once. 

^  Tell  me  first  abont  her — ^what  she  said,  what  she  dared  to  say. 
Fas  there  no  sign  of  repentance  or  grace — no  promise  of  the  old  love  ?** 

"  My  dear  mother,  we  hare  done  with  that  long  ago." 

^  Then  I  tell  her  she  may  have  done  with  it,  bnt  not  with  the  con- 
nqiiaices.  Yon  and  I  shall  live  to  see  her  begging  yet ;  coming  to 
yoa  a  reduced  girl,  asking  yon  to  get  her  into  some  decent  family  as  a 
governess,  to  earn  her  bread.  She  will  think  of  the  old  love  then ;  bnt 
it  will  do  her  no  good. 

"  How  do  yon  know  all  this  ?"  he  said  abruptly. 

"  Ah,  Bobert,  what  have  I  come  here  for  ?  What  have  I  been  doing 
these  six  weeks  past  ?  What  have  I  been  hunting  up  night  and  day 
-breaming  of  ?  What  have  I  despaired  of  finding,  but  have  found  at 
last?    I  found  it,  though." 

"What,  mother?" 

"Listen,"  she  said,  "Robert.  Draw  in  your  chair  close.  Ton 
shall  know  the  whole ;  what  it  has  cost  me  so  much  trouble  day  and 
night  to  make  out." 

"  No,  mother,  I  do  not  want  to  know.  I  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this ;  and  warned  you  that  I  could  not." 

"  Folly !"  she  said  contemptuously.  "  But  you  shall ;  you  must  see 
what  a  net  I  have  woven  about  her,  and  she  shall  never  break  through 
it.** 

Robert  Bligh — faintly  protesting — then  had  to  listen ;  for  he  felt,  or 
at  least  this  seemed  to  be  his  excuse,  that  he  must  save  her  from  her- 
self.   Curiosity  also  was  at  work.    This  was  the  story  she  told  him. 


Chapter  IV. 

A  PIECE  OF  FAMILY  HISTOBT. 

Some  five-and-thirty  years  before,  the  colonists  found  among  them 
s  feir  and  good-looking  young  man,  with  a  pleasant  laugh  and  a  hearty, 
careless  manner,  who,  in  a  very  short  time,  grew  to  be  liked  by  a  good 
many.  His  name  was  Burgess ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  have  some  money, 
and  spent  it  fireely  in  entertaining  friends,  he  was  considered  delight- 
fcl  No  one  thought  of  asking  who  Mr.  Burgess  was,  fi'om  whence  he 
came,  or  why  he  stayed  there, — questions  tacitly  avoided  in  the  place, 
^eas  a  man  had  become  generally  odious,  and  there  ^CA  o\>\^e.\>\Ti 
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pntting  him  down.    Then  malignity  stopped  at  nothing ;  and  iriifln  tbfi 
trath  oonld  not  be  found,  falsehood  and  InTention  did  just  as  ndL 

Young  Captain  Burgess  soon  came  to  be  one  of  the  "lead«n^«f 
the  society  there,  such  as  it  was,  and  had  soon  oommended  himseUte 
the  young  ladies  of  the  place.  His  free,  joyous  maimers  were  found 
delightful,  and  his  forwardness  not  impudence  or  &miliarily,  as  ft^ 
would  have  appeared  in  someone  less  gifted.  He  preseiBtly  beemfti 
very  wild  young  man,  and  soon  the  rumour  went  abroad  of  acrapes  iBd 
riots  and  foolish  escapades,  at  which  the  English  chaplam  seed  to  shab 
his  head  with  pity. 

The  little  Boulogne  theatre  led  a  sort  of  stagnant  dxwnatie  exist- 
ence, whose  players  held  much  the  same  relation  to  other  places  as 
the  audience  did  to  the.  town  itself,  and  who  were  thns,  as  it  wmt, 
exiled  from  their  native  dramatic  country.  The  French  found  thar 
way  there,  and  were  amused ;  but  the  English  were  very  contemptam 
in  their  estimation  of  the  performances,  and  were  perpetually  and  un- 
fairly comparing  it  with  "the  King's  Theatre"  at  home,  or  CoTent 
Garden.  Young  Burgess  sometimes  strolled  in,— once  or  twice*' got 
up  a  row,"  and  was  dragged  out  ferociously  by  the  gendarmes. 

At  last  it  was  known  that  the  "  administration"  had  engaged  a 
dancer, — tenth-rate,  perhaps,  but  still  with  good  looks, — "  the  Duval,**  as 
she  was  called ;  and  this  quickened  the  languid  curiosity  of  the  English. 
She  was  pronounced  by  those  judges  "very  fair  on  the  whole;**  and  was, 
indeed,  bold  enough  in  her  generation.    Mr.  Burgess  was  soon  fouid 
to  be  one  of  her  most  ardent  admirers,  going  every  night,  applandiog 
noisily,  to  the  disgust  of  the  French,  throwing  bouquets,  and  fairly 
getting  into  a  fresh  quarrel  with  some  man  who  had  shown  signs  of 
disapprobation.    He  was  seen  on  the  Port  walking  with  this  ballerina, 
and  scandalised  the  not-easily-scandalised  company  of  the  place.    She 
was  a  bold,  painted,  flaring  creature ;  but  whatever  was  the  secret,  she 
had  made  a  conquest  of  the  young  Englishman ;  and  very  soon,  when 
her  engagement  was  over,  a  most  delicious  morsel  of  news,  more  tooth- 
some than  the  sttcre  d^argo  to  be  bought  at  the  comer  shop,  was  sudred 
and  enjoyed  for  many  days.     Captain  Fibly  discovered  that  "  the  poor 
fool"  had  achialhj  married  the  girl.    The  amazement  may  be  conceived. 
The  conventionally  "  happy  pair"  had  gone  away,  her  engagement  hav- 
ing terminated,  to  some  other  town,  and  were  not  heard  of  again  for 
a  very  long  time. 

Now  Mrs.  Bligh  takes  up  the  story,  and  shall  tell  the  rest  herself. 

"  I  was  at  this  time,  Robert,  in  London,  not  yet  married,  and  my 
greatest  friend  in  the  world,  though  she  was  many  many  years  older, 
was  Laura  Gay,  one  of  the  most  resolute,  unflinching  women  in  the 
world,  with  a  will  and  purpose  worth  that  of  a  dozen  men.  It  waa 
she  who  did  all  for  those  Qays,  and  but  for  that  gallant  working  crea- 
ture, who  laid  her  whole  soul  and  mind  to  this  one  end,  of  raising  iqp 
the  family  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  steeped,  that  girl* 
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who  now  behayes  with  all  this  pride  and  insolence  to  jou,  would  have 
ken  a  pauper.  Lanra's  hnsband  was  a  poor  weak  creature,  with  no 
more  brains  than  a  monkey,  and  she  ruled  him  for  his  own  advantage. 
4ndiially  tbe  estate  got  cleared ;  the  old  load  of  bailding-debt  was 
piid  off.  She  got  him  back  to  their  old  place  in  the  oonntry,  and  she 
teteally  had  things  in  train  to  get  an  old  baronetcy  reyived;  for  she 
IM  the  proudest  creatnre,  and  looked  to  position  as  the  first  thing; 
a&d  though  she  was  not  young,  had  the  most  surprising  influence  oyer 
political  men. 

^  Often  she  talked  with  me  oyer  these  schemes  of  hers.  *  If  I  had 
only  materials !'  she  would  say ;  '  but  what  can  I  do  with  Jiim  V  Her 
ddest  fiCA,  who  was  in  the  army,  was  a  wild  scapegrace, — ^yery  delicate 
in  ^pearance,  but  in  reality  strong ;  she  often  talked  with  me  oyer 
kun,  and  I  oonld  see  all  her  thoughts  turned  to  her  second  sensible 
tnd  steady  son.  'He  cannot  live,'  she  would  say,- — 'I  know  he  will 
drink  himself  to  death.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  for  himself  in  the 
end;  for  if  he  oyer  comes  into  the  property,  he  will  waste  and  ruin 
eyeiything.  He  has  no  head,  no  wits ;  he  does  not  like  me,  and  I  do 
not  like  him ;  and  it  would  be  a  mercy.' 

"Suddenly,  one  day,  news  arrived  from  t^  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  a  serious  ecai^l  —  that  young  Oay  had  *•  broken  out,'  had 
behaved  in  the  most  outrageous  way,  had  set  his  colonel  at  defiance, 
ud  finally  had  gone  off,  leaving  regiment,  connections,  <&c.,  with- 
oat  leave  or  notice.  No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him.  The 
news  was  in  all  the  papers,  to  her  rage  and  mortification;  the  dis- 
gnoe  and  publicity  wrung  her  very  heart.  Yet  I  think  she  felt  some 
oomfort  when  she  heard  he  had  gone  to  the  colonies — to  the  back- 
woods ;  for  she  was  sure  he  would  never  be  heard  of  again.  I  know 
what  you  are  thinking  of,  Bobert — how  like  she  was  in  some  things 
to  ycur  mother;  and  so  she  was:  and  that  was  one  reason  of  our 
ftiendship. 

"  For  some  years  he  never  was  heard  of,  and  this  girl's  father  was 
now  being  brought  up  as  the  heir.  But  one  day  she  came  rushing 
to  me  with  a  letter.  *  I  knew  it — I  knew  it  I'  she  said.  '  It  was  too 
great  a  blessing  for  me.  I  have  had  none  all  through  my  weary  life.' 
She  showed  me  the  letter.  It  was  from  Boulogne — from  him — saying 
that  he  was  ill  and  deserted^  imploring  her  to  come  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  not  long  to  live.  She  begged  of  me,  if  I  would  do  her  a  ser- 
vioe,  to  go  with  her ;  and  I  i^reed. 

"  It  was  a  weary  journey,  and  all  along  the  road  I  was  surprised 
at  her  agitation ;  and  she  kept  repeating  the  words  of  the  letter :  '  111 
tad  inm'ted—iYL  and  desBrUd!  If  he  has  done  that — ^my  God,  if  he 
ihoaid  have  done  (hail    But  he  could  not  be  so  base  and  wicked  I" 

**  When  we  arrived,  we  found  our  way  to  a  mean  lodging,  and  asked 
for  him,  as  he  had  told  us,  by  the  name  of  Burgess.  As  we  entered 
Ae  rooiB,  the  first  object  we  saw  was  a  sickly-looking  little  girl^  of 
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about  five  years  old,  playing  aboat  the  floor.  Then  Mrs.  Gkty  gave  i 
cry.  The  doctor  came  in  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  told  her  thai 
he  had  very  little  hope. 

"  She  went  in  and  saw  her  son,  and  stayed  nearly  an  hour.  Shi 
told  me  scarcely  anything;  except  she  said,  that  the  little  girl  w« 
the  daughter  of  some  unfortunate  married  lady  whom  this  scapegraa 
had  run  off  with.  I  said  nothing ;  but  I  was  as  shrewd  and  far-8eein{ 
as  she  was,  and  I  constructed  my  own  theory.  That  theory  I  lonj 
thought  over  afterwards ;  and  a  few  inquiries  made  it  complete  an< 
perfect.  In  fact,  I  rather  resented  that  she  did  not  put  confideno 
in  me. 

"  In  a  few  days  he  died,  and  she  was  with  him  to  the  last.  Th< 
very  next  morning  I  missed  the  little  girl;  and  when  I  asked  Laun 
Gay  about  it,  she  said  that  they  had  found  out  the  relations,  wlu 
had  at  last  sent  and  agreed  to  take  charge  of  her.  They  were  noi 
wealthy,  and  she,  '  as  usual,'  she  said,  had  been  obliged  to  agree  U 
make  them  some  allowance.  Again,  I  had  my  own  theory  and  m] 
own  conclusion ;  and  I  had  also  made  my  own  inquiries,  and  leame< 
that  '  the  married  lady'  was  a  dancer,  and  that  she  had  gone  off  n0 
long  before  with  a  French  ofl&cer. 

"  Thus  we  settled  everything  happily,  and  returned  home ;  an( 
that — that  girl's  father" — Mrs.  Bligh  never  could  call  her  Diana — "be 
came  the  heir  of  Gay  Court.  From  that  time  everything  prospered 
Laura  made  a  great  match  for  him,  getting  him  sixty  thousand  pound 
and  some  interest,  cleared  the  estate,  and,  had  she  lived,  would  havi 
recovered  the  old  baronetcy — the  darling  object  of  all  her  hopes.  Thes< 
schemes  became  her  very  life  itself;  but  I  noticed  a  great  change  ii 
her,  as  she  grew  every  hour  more  stem,  and  iron-bound,  and  pitiless 
Something  like  me,  Robert,  you  will  say ;  and  indeed,  she  taught  mi 
much ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  with  her,  perhaps  I  had  been  a  differend 
character.  I  often  asked  her  about  that  time,  and  the  little  girl 
what  had  become  of  her:  but  Laura  Gay  always  answered  me  wit! 
a  contemptuous  laugh.  *  The  low  impostors !  I  am  only  sorry  I  paic 
them  any  money.  I  suppose  she  is  keeping  a  cafe,  or  dancing  at  i 
franc  a-night,  like  her  wretched  mother.  Why  do  you  want  to  know  I 
I  did  not  tell  her  why  I  wanted  to  know,  because  I  had  suspiciom 
of  my  own.  But  when  that  girl  wUs  growing  up,  and  Laura  had  died— 
just,  too,  as  she  was  so  near  the  baronetcy — my  ambitious  schemes  foi 
you,  dear  Robert,  were  ripening,  and  I  kept  it  by  me  as  a  usefu 
weapon.  What  gift  is  there,  after  all,  like  that  of  discreet  silence— 
of  not  speaking  until  the  proper  moment  has  arrived  ?" 

"And  you  knew  all  this,  mother,"  said  he,  with  a  shocked  look 
"  and  said  nothing  ?  Allowed  this  dreadful  injustice  to  go  on  fa 
years  r" 

"  Well,  I  repair  it  now,"  said  she  cahnly,  "  late  as  it  is.  As  you  say 
a  frightful  wrong.    But  the  true  heir  is  found  at  last^  and  shall  be  re 
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stored;  the  false  intrader,  whose  pride  nothing  bat  adversity  can  bring 
down,  shall  be  cast  ont ;  that  cold,  cmel  girl  shall  descend  to  her  proper 
rtation— to  beggary  and  pauperism,  and — serve  her  right." 

Bobert  started. 

"I  do  not  believe  this.  This  looks  like  some  scheme  that  has  been 
CMitrived." 

<*  Yon  are  consistent  indeed,"  she  said  coldly,  ''for  a  lawyer.  Bnt 
no  matter.'' 

"  I  mean,  mother,  they  have  imposed  on  yon,  or  yonr  anger  against 
ber  has  helped  to  impose  on  yon.  Do  not  think  I  care  for  her  ;  bnt  it 
is  for  yonrself — to  save  yon  from  a  remorse  that  will  embitter  one  part 
of  your  life." 

"Most  considerate!"  said  she,  her  face  every  moment  darkening. 
'Ton  may  spare  me  that  conventional  advice  ;  I  have  heard  it  before. 
Bat  this  all  points  to  something;  speak  out,  and  let  me  understand  yon. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  will  oppose  me  in  this  business?  is  that 
yonr  meaning  ?" 

"Oppose  yon?  no.  But,  as  I  said,  we  should  inquire — see  that  there 
is  no  fraud.  That  is  my  duty.  I  must  see  to  that,  as  I  am  bound — 
whatever  yon  think.  Why  did  yon  meddle  with  it  ?  0  mother !  Diana 
wag  right,  then,  when  she  said  that  this  blow  came  from  us.  And  he 
-that  Lugard — was  only  right  too." 

Mrs.  Bligh  darted  a  look  of  scorn  and  anger  at  him. 

"What  do  yon  mean  by  these  words  to  me?  I  tell  you  I  would 
ipiih  her  to  know  it  came  from  us.  I  am  proud  of  it,  and  shall  take 
care  the  world  knows  it  comes  from  us.    There !" 

"  It  shall  not  come  from  me,  mother,"  said  Robert  in  a  low  voice. 
"I  could  not  lend  myself  to  such  a  course.    No,  nor  must  you." 

Again  her  face  contracted. 

"  Nor  must  I !  What  is  this  ?  Is  this  the  news  you  have  come 
oyer  to  tell  your  mother?  What  does  it  mean?  Speak  out,  or — 0, 
I  see!  you  have  paid  this  visit  in  ?ier  interest  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said ;  ''  but  I  confess  I  suspected  this,  and  I  have  come 
to  save  yon  from  a  terrible  infatuation  of  which  you  would  repent  all 
yonr  life." 

"  My  long  life  !"  she  said  bitterly ;  "  and  which  you  shall  have  the 
glory  of  shortening,  you  cmel,  ungrateful  son,  you !  for  whom  I  have 
given  my  heart's  blood.  But  don't  dare  to  come  in  my  way,  or  give 
me  lectures ;  go  back  to  your  courts  as  you  came,  and  God  forgive  you 
yonr  want  of  heart." 

"I  have  much  to  be  forgiven,"  he  said.  "  But  it  is  for  your  sake  I 
speak  in  this  way;  not  for  myself,  indeed.  I  know  all  you  have  done 
fcr  me — ^how  you  have  sacrificed  your  life  for  me  ;  and  as  you  have 
done  this  also  in  my  interest,  as  you  think  it,  surely  I  may  ask  you,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  and  of  all  your  love  for  me,  to  give  it  up." 

"Go  away,  then;  go  hackr  she  said  in  a  trembling  \Q\(ie,  «vi^ 
VOL,  ri.  Y 
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pointing  to  the  door  with  a  long  and  trembling  finger;  ^go  bdL 
At  least  leaye  my  room ;  I  do  not  want  yon  here— -I  hare  my  own  pnr- 
poses.  Bless  the  Being  that  made  yon  that  yon  do  not  take  BomethiBg 
worse  with  you,  that  will  cleave  to  yon  all  the  days  of  your  life." 

She  drew  herself  np— tall,  grim,  an  awfcQ  image  of  tenor.  Borne 
such  image  came  back  to  him  from  his  old  childish  days,  when  she  hid 
80  appeared  to  him ;  something  of  the  dd  terror  even  oame  bad:  to 
him,  and  mechanically  he  pat  out  his  hands  imploringly  to  isfimak 
her  wrath.    She  drew  bac^  as  if  she  had  trodden  oa  some  r^^e. 

"  It  is  too  late ;  nothing  yon  can  do  will  atone  for  Ms.  Take  j^oiff 
part,  and  let  me  take  mine ;  unless — ^unless  yon  go  on  your  loieee  Ann, 
and  swear  that  you  will  go  back  to  Lcmdon  at  once,  and  not  mofe  ft 
finger." 

''No.    I  could  not,^  said  Bobert. 

"  Why  do  you  stay,  then  ?**  she  said  firantically.  ''Am  I  not  to  have 
the  ordinary  privilege  of  being  alone  when  I  wish  it?  Leave  me  I  or  nusi 
I  ring?" 

There  was  a  hard  steel  edge  in  her  voice  that  seemed  to  ont  and 
gash  as  she  spoke,  a  cold  savage  glare  in  her  eye  which  seemed  to  pieree 
him.  All  his  court  readiness  forsook  him ;  he  wished  to  speak,  M 
could  not.  As  he  -stood  faltering,  she  said,  "  Then  /  must  go,  I  sae.^ 
and  she  swept  from  the  room. 

He  often  recalled  her  last  look  of  scorn  and  concentrated  hatnd,  as 
it  seemed  to  him ;  but  he  thought  her  old  affection  would  triumph,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  return  in  the  morning  and  he  would  find  the 
affection  and  gentleness  still  at  his  service. 

When  he  did  come  back,  repentant  certainly,  he  was  told  that 
was  gone  away — whither,  they  could  not  tell  him.  He  came  vrnj 
sadly,  yet  still  saying  to  himself,  "  I  could  not  do  otherwise;  and  she  wiQ 
thank  me  afterwards,  I  know,  for  saving  her  from  a  great  sense  of  re- 


morse." 


On  board  the  packet  for  England  was  the  usual  crowd  of  touriito 
and  business-men.  The  day  was  fine.  Eobert  Bligh  walked  about 
the  deck  scarcely  noticing  the  strange  faces.  Someone  attracted  hia 
attention  by  an  obsequious  bow.  He  recalled  that  face  as  a  profea- 
jsional  one,  the  fEice  of  one  belonging  to  the  "  lower  branch'*  of  the 
profession.    He  recollected  that  the  name  was  Page. 


Chapter  V. 
hobtificahon. 

Lady  Masgabet  Bowman  had  gone,  as  the  Morning  Plush  iu3 
taken  care  to  advise  the  public,  to  a  watering-place  on  tl^  Oontinent' 
This  simple  piece  of  information,  which,  curious  to  say,  did  not  interaat^ 
any  of  Lady  Margaret's  friends^  but  did  a  great  many  who  had  nereT 
jseen  her^  and  who  followed  the  movements  of  august  people  with  th^ 
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.:. alert  xest,- — this  news  became,  nader  the  magic  of  Plush  treat- 
uii.-Dt,  B8  unpraeivc  as  a  itatc-paper :  "  We  regret  to  lenm  tkat,  owing 
Id  thti  iroperatiTC  advioe  of  iier  famtlj  physicioD,  Lady  Margnret 
Boinnan  Ins  been  obliged  to  leave  town,  to  repair  lo  the  waters  of 
Bftdentanl.  It  is  hoped  that  her  ladyship  will  be  restored  to  healtli 
uul  strength  by  tie  sanitary  agency  of  that  celebrsted  curative  medium. 
>l'Fg  Gay,  of  Oay  Court,  is  sojonming  at  Folkestone."  An  extract  also 
from  the  lively  Segmt-street  ChrmiUU  may  be  found  intercating.  That 
capital  journal  always  had  some  sort  of  liot  mnfBn  ready  every  night, 
tometbing  fresh,  good,  and  appetising.  The  other  papers  bad  to  bake 
and  re-bake.  The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the  impending  ejectraent- 
i.i-:e,  bad  been  printed  for  the  convenience  of  coonsel,  and  tlio  omnipo- 
Tit  CTironiele  had  contrived  to  get  bold  of  a  copy.    It  gave  a  morsel  or 

■'  The  elements  are  dramalic  enough,"  said  the  ChronitU.  "  What 
'il-i  be  mom  so  than  the  story  of  the  Soenr  Madeleine,  belonging  to  n 
u-.cnt  of  gray  sisters,  near  Amicna.  Her  story  was  taken  before  a 
i-.mmission  ;  Mr,  Staveloy,  Q.C.,  and  two  of  hia  brethren— finding 
themselves,  we  daresay  for  the  first  time,  within  the  enclosnre  of  a  con- 
Tent,  We  have  no  donht  the  learned  gentlemen  behaved  with  all  the 
ir,-iiiity  becoming  their  profession.  This  lady,  it  Eeems,  is  nearly  eighty, 
nil  teSlfl  as  a  little  history  that  we  would  commend  to  Mr.  Philip  Watt- 
•  :i  for  the  first  act  of  his  next  French  drama  at  the  Adelphi.  She  re- 
'nrjinbers  awinter  evening,  avast  number  of  years  ago,  and  an  English  lady 
loming  in  a  post-chaise,  and  speaking  French  not  very  inteUigibly,  or,  as 
the  Bister  saya  naively,  a  la  Anglaue.  She  brought  a  little  girl,  whom  she 
Ttshed  the  commnnity  to  bring  up,  and  if  possible  convert  into  a  nun  ; 
and  said  that  a  small  capital,  representing  some  thirty  pounds  a-year 
interest,  was  already  in  Mr,  Marx's  himds,  a  local  Amiena  banker.  She 
nonld  return  every  year  to  see  her  charge.  It  was  of  course  in  accord- 
ance with  the  canons  of  dramatic  propriety  that  the  mysterious  English 
liniy  never  shonld  retam.  The  local  banker,  however,  was  a  very  satis- 
factory  substitute.  All  this  we  commend  to  Mr.  Philip  WattsMi  aforesaid 
M  a  tolerable  Prologue — as  it  is  the  faahion  to  style  a  first  act — of 
'  :3 '  Lost  Child,'  or  whatever  else  he  may  choose  to  call  his  piece. 

"  Bot  now  steps  in  another  lady,  whose  name  for  the  preaent  we  shall 
-■  no  more  than  indicate  obscurely,  after  the  fashion  of  our  contempo- 
".  ries,  describing  her  as  one  intimately  connected  with  a  certain  rising 
'Trister  of  the  outer  bar,  who  lately  unseated  on  petition  a  gallant 
"i-  er  who  represented  the  little  borough  of  C — .  This  lady  has  a 
■  ri.i;;n  story  to  tell  also,  but  which  we  mnst  hold  over  for  the  preaent." 
That  story  was  held  over  altogether,  for  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff, 
L  liie  twinkling  of  an  eye,  made  an  application  for  an  injunction  to- 
Eutreiii  farther  publication,  and  succeeded,  and,  to  use  bis  own  ex- 
paiBicin,  "  salted"  the  lively  journal  in  costs. 

Btill,  u  the  depoBitions  were  so  rolnmjnoiis,  Mr,  Page  icntoS.  \^& 
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account  in  applications  for  time,  motions,  and  so  forth.  Parties  in 
these  great  suits  are  like  the  old  line-of-battle  ships,  which  hare  to  be 
slowly  towed  into  their  place  before  action  begins — a  long  business  of 
warping,  hauling,  and  what  not.  It  would  take  many  months  b»fi»re 
all  was  ready  for  the  first  gun. 

Diana  had  not  forgotten  the  hint  of  her  kind  friend  Sir  John.  Ai 
soon  as  was  practicable,  she  got  a  little  sketch  of  her  case  and  of  its 
strong  points  from  the  solicitor,  and  tripped  away  quietly  one  morning 
to  the  great  man's  house.  As  the  little  face  looked  out  from  the  cab^ 
the  mansion  had  itself  an  awful,  attorney-general  sort  of  air ;  and  as 
the  little  figure  got  out  timorously.  Lady  Jane  herself  happened  to  look 
from  the  window,  and  was  not  a  little  scornfrd  to  her  friends  on  the 
score  of  this  visit.    No  lady  likes  such  appointments. 

Sir  John  received  Diana  from  behind  a  barricade  of  papers,  piled  up 
like  sandbags  in  a  battery ;  laid  aside  the  ti*emendous  papers  in  the 
case  of  the  seizure  of  the  William  Simpson  by  the  Argentine  Republic^ 
and  on  which  he  was  to  give  the  Government  an  opinion,  and  welcomed 
"  his  little  client"  with  great  warmth  and  good-nature.  He  made  her 
sit  down  beside  him  in  a  large  ''  consulting-chair,''  as  though  he  were 
a  doctor,  and  a  legal  one.  It  was  almost  a  picture  to  see  this  grave 
gentleman  with  Diana  at  his  knee,  her  eyes  on  his  as  he  read. 

When  he  had  done,  he  said  anxiously,  "  You  know,  my  dear  child, 
things  in  our  profession  are  very  uncertain ;  and  what  with  our  pig- 
headed juries, — and  lawyers  also  with  pig-heads, — and  our  dull  judges^ 
and  the  mistakes  of  counsel,  you  see,  everything  is  so  uncertain.  There- 
fore I  am  always  for  arranging  or  compromising.   What  do  you  think?" 

"  0,  then  you  think  that  there  is  no  hope?"  said  Diana  piteously.  "I 
see  that  is  the  meaning  of  all  this." 

*'  Not  at  all,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  the  uncertainty ;  and  these  sort  of 
cases  are  more  uncertain  than  any  other.  Send  your  solicitor  to  me; 
I  have  so  much  on  my  hands  now  in  the  House  and  elsewhere,  that 
really — however,  I  shall  see  about  fliai.  Now,  my  dear,  you  must  leave 
me ;  you  can't  imagine  all  the  work  on  this  poor  head." 

That  evening  she  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Page,  saying  he  had  seen 
the  Attorney-General,  and  had  given  him  a  brief  in  the  case.  Diana 
knew  what  this  meant,  and  wrote  a  deeply-grateful  letter  to  her  kind 
good  friend.  But  she  was  now  to  have  other  little  trials  and  mortifi* 
cations.  As  the  time  wore  on,  and  wore  on  slowly,  Diana  was  to  learn 
a  little  about  the  true  character  of  the  world  she  had  once  thought  so 
charming. 

The  young  Lord  Patmore  would  come  at  first  pretty  often,  visits 
she  was  inclined  to  set  down  to  a  generous  sympathy  and  interest ;  but 
presently  it  became  apparent  that  curiosity  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
his  attention.  He  put  many  questions,  and  would  sit  restlessly  and 
pettishly  as  she  answered  him ;  and,  not  without  skill,  even  cross- 
axamined  the  unconscious  little  lady  on  the  prospects  of  the  case.    She^ 
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with  a  sort  of  ipanchemmt  quite  natural  to  her,  told  him  the  whole 
troth,  rather  oyer-colonring  it  in  her  wish  for  generous  comfort;. 

^'  Indeed,  I  am  sure  we  can  only  expect  the  worst ;  and  indeed  I  wish 
it  was  all  oTer,  and  the  suspense  ended.    It  is  making  me  wretched." 

"  But,  good  gracious,"  said  Lord  Patmore  jfretfuUy,  **  have  you  got 
no  one  to  tell  you  anything — none  of  those  Lawyer  fellows?  that  man 
that  used  to  be  with  you — what's  his  name — Bligh  ?" 

''I  would  not  ask  him!"  said  Diana,  drawing  herself  up  and  ovcr- 
itating  on  imaginary  slight  with  scorn.  '*  He  is  my  enemy.  But 
they  hare  taken  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  counsel, — and  I  don't 
understand  things  well, — ^but  he  seems  to  be  very  doubtful." 

"  Seems  to  be  very  doubtful?"  said  he,  starting  up.  "  God  bless  us ! 
I  thought  it  was  all  plain  sailing — an  imposture,  and  all  that?" 

"  I  wish  it  were,"  said  Diana  sadly ;  "  or  if  it  be  not,  why  should  I 
wish  to  keep  the  rightful  people  out  of  their  own  ?  But  it  is  very  hard 
on  me,  brought  up  to  all  this,  and  who  have  not  learned  to  do  anything 
for  myself." 

The  young  lord  expressed  no  sympathy,  but  kept  drumming  with 
his  foot  on  the  ground. 

'*  I'm  sure,"  he  said,  ''  it's  most  unpleasant  and  painful ;  and  really 
I  don't  know  what  to  say.  Everybody  is  talking  of  it  and  asking  me, 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  can  tell  them." 

"  It  is  very  dismal,"  said  Diana,  still  reflectively ;  "  but  I  have  found 
ereryone  very  kind ;  much  more  than  I  expected.  I  never  can  say 
that  the  world  is  hollow  again." 

"0,  that's  all  very  well,"  he  said  impatiently,  "in  the  novels  and 
that  sort  of  place ;  but  romance  is  one  thing.  I  wasn't  brought  up  to 
romance.  My  guardians  and  all  that  will  be  savage.  I  never  even 
dreamt  of  thiB,  and  nobody  did ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  very  strange  alto- 
gether." 

Diana  was  now  looking  at  him  with  wonder,  and  not  a  little  scorn. 
Kow  at  last  she  understood.  She  was  getting  rough  lessons  every  hour, 
nnder  these  unmeaning  phrases  and  this  pettish  circumlocution.  She 
was  not  angry ;  but  still  she  felt  a  pang,  for  she  had  thought  that  this 
fiwlish  butterfly,  with  all  his  folly  and  nonsense,  was  redeemed  by  his 
attachment  to  her.  Indeed,  this  was  the  redeeming  point  of  all  the 
hollow  world,  their  love  and  good-nature  to  her.  Many  others,  in  a 
position  like  hers,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  anything  but 
good  of  a  world  which  is  kind  to  them. 

That  night  Lord  Patmore  received  a  letter  from  Diana,  which 
coat  her  very  little  to  write,  though  it  seemed  a  tragic  enough  occasion ; 
a  person  of  the  world,  too,  would  have  called  it  clever  in  its  way. 

"Deab  Lord  Patmore," — ^it  ran, — "  after  you  went  away  to-day  I 
thought  over  very  seriously  what  you  had  said,  and  also  what  your 
mamier  seemed  to  convey.    I  do  feel  that  things  have  diang^di  ^  ^o^di 
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deal  since  yon  first  paid  me  the  compliment  of  giying  me  yoor  legard. 
I  am  not  exactly  in  the  same  position  now,  and  we  do  not  know  whit 
may  happen.  You  will  recollect  that  when  yon  first  spoke  to  me,  and 
honoured  me  with  so  flattering  a  proposal,  it  was  agreed  thai  the  out* 
ter  should  stand  ova*  till  the  end  of  the  season.  That  has  now  come,  and 
I  think  you  will  say  it  would  be  for  the  best  that  we  should  remam  as 
we  were  a  year  ago.  I  am  sure  you  think  with  me.  In  any  caee,  it 
might  hardly  hare  suited ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  find  this  out  before 
it  be  too  late.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  in  whatever  course  of  life 
you  adopt,  and  with  whomsoerer  you  choose ;  and  belieye  me 

"Your  well-wisher,  &c 

"  Diana  Gay." 

The  young  lord  read  this  document  with  infinite  relief. 

"  She  is  so  noble!"  he  said  to  his  friend ;  "it  all  came  from  henelf. 
Nothing  could  be  more  handsome.  She  has  the  head  of  a  man,  and 
sees  the  whole  situation.  Such  delicacy !  she  saw  that  it  could  not  be. 
I  declare  solemnly  there  isn't  a  girl  in  town  I  would  prefer  to  her— thsfc 
is,  if  it  was  open  to  me  to  do  it.  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  was,  and  tluit 
there  w&s  no  such  thing  as  money— or  I  mean  that  there  was  mon^ 
enough  for  everyone." 

However,  he  was  much  relieved,  though  presenCly  the  reaction  cam^ 
and  he  began  to  think  that  after  all  she  might  win  in  the  suit.  Aod 
then  Diana  herself,  after  the  first  little  shock,  was  as  pleased ;  ftr  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  she  was  to  give  her  decision,  or  rather  annonnoe 
her  acceptance,  was  always  before  her  like  some  heavy  trial.  Now  she 
was  free :  yet  still  she  was  mortified. 

"  I  thought  he  liked  me,"  she  said  bitterly.  "  I  suppose  this  is  6a 
whole  secret  of  all  their  devotion ;  I  thought  they  were  coming  so 
much  after  me,  for  myself  alone."  A  rueful  discovery  which  so  many 
have  made  long  before  Diana's  time. 

Chaptbb  VI, 

A  NEW  LIFE. 

When  Diana  now  thought  of  her  old  friend  Robert  Bligh»  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  regret  and  indignation.  How  could  he  be  so  imkind» 
so  cruel  and  unworthy  ?  As  Bichard  said,  who  was  never  weary  of  in- 
veighing against  him  with  a  savage  and  bitter  earnestness,  "it  was 
mean  and  petty ;  it  was  like  the  spite  of  a  school-girl.  My  dear  Diana, 
that  fellow  hates  you  nearly  as  much  as  he  hates  me ;  and  depend  on  it^ 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  his  enmity." 

She  had,  however,  one  friend  left,  who  was  in  distress  like  herself; 
who  had  been  craelly  persecuted  by  fortune,  but  who  through  all  had 
never  changed  to  her,  and  who  had  now  come  forward  so  nobly  to  offbi 
her  an  asylum. 
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When  Diana's  old  friend  Kitty  Crowder,  now  Mrs.  Eicliard  Lngard, 
nc  hrfd  of  the  new  Rmingement,  she  did  not  receive  t!ie  news  with 
af  gnal  entliaBiafim.     Her  haeband  announced  it  with  triamph. 

"  Kittf,"  eojd  her  husband  soomfally,  "  ie  getting  as  insensible  ns 
«me  of  those  sea-plants.  She  will  be  a  jelly-fiab  by  and  by.  Siie  carea 
firnotliing, — is  dead  to  the  world,  and  nit  that ;  so  yon  muBtn't  mind 
tier.    IfB  only  her  manner  to  me  and  to  everyone." 

£tty  laaghed  a  little  harshly, 

"But  what  is  ijow  manner  to  me?  Something  between  yours  to 
jonr  hone  and  to  your  man-Bcrvant." 

"Polite  always  I"  cried  Mr.  Lugard ;  "  even  elegantly  so." 

"That  is  my  way,"  replied  Urs.  Lngard  rery  promptly,  and  left 
the  room. 

Dina  looked  after  her  wondering. 

"There,  you  sec  what  you  have  to  e.vpect,"  said  Bichard. 

Tlie  Lugarda'  bouse  was  handaomo  and  well  furnished,  though  not 
"nrf  large,  uid  situated  in  the  beet  qnartor.  Kichard,  with  something 
of  his  old  elation  restored,  went  about  busily,  making  many  extra  little 
pon^iaseB  and  decorations  to  set  it  oiT  for  their  guest.  He  hod  put  ont 
ef  sight  his  recent  mortification  with  the  bit  of  comfort,  "Nevermind; 
tWe  will  be  a  disiiolution  one  of  these  days ;  and  if  I  sell  the  coat  oil' 
aj  bank,  I'll  fight  him  to  the  last." 

He  was  never  weary  of  descanting  to  Diana  on  the  way  he  had  been 
tntted,  and  the  march  that  fellow  had  stolen  upon  him.  But,  as  he 
wd,  aH  in  good  time.  His  friends  meantime  wondered  how  "poor 
Didi"  contrived  to  keep  his  head  nlwve  water,  or  keep  the  Jews  off. 
Ssme  mystorions  arrangement  had  been  mado,  and  he  had  twl  been 
nidiged  to  seU  bis  commisaion,  which  many  on  experienced  Beer  had 
pR^h«ieid  he  mnst  have  been  obliged  to  do.  But  there  were  nimoura 
ilso  that  the  regiment  was  going  to  India  sooner  than  had  been  ct- 
iwited, — a  piece  of  news  which  Lugard  often  dwelt  on  bitterly  and  con- 
teraptoonely  to  Diana,  as  he  walked  np  and  down  his  drawing-room. 

"Going  to  India!"  he  said;  "  this  is  the  fine  way  inwbich  they  manage 
(hingB  in  this  cotmtry  of  onrs.  A  man  with  anything  like  gt-nius  or 
orAauj  ^lity  might  aa  well  go  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  j  1  see  no 
diikvBee.  It's  Ecandaloas  to  be  treating  English  soldiers,  and  gcntle- 
hea  of  trirth  too,  in  snch  a  way ;  sending  a  man  to  certain  death  and 
iiUw«ltli  and  misery,  ni  not  go  if  they  do.  They  talk  of  fighting 
Belooofaees  and  Sikhs ;  I  shunld  hope  we  were  bom  for  better  things 
thn  i/tai." 

Bbuta's  old  friend  Kitty  received  the  new  guest  with  that  strange 
tManer  which  now  seemed  habitual — a  passive  indiJl'crence  to  all  that 
w«  going  on  round  her.  It  not  a  little  disturbed  and  ombarraesed 
Ofana,  who  said,  in  her  own  alTectionate  way,  "  I  know,  dearest  Kitty, 
*Ui  is  fretting  yon,  and  I  begin  to  he  afraid — " 
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Kitty  interrnpted  her  impatiently, 

"  Afraid  of  what?  Of  me?  becaose  I  am  not  enthnaiastic  and  foil 
of  rapture  because  yon  have  come  here  ?  I  tell  yon  I  am  not,  becanae 
I  have  lost  all  taste  for  everything,  and  care  for  nothing  now.  I  have 
forgotten  to  be  excited  about  anything." 

"  But  if  I  thought — "  said  Diana,  who  always  had  a  sore  difficulty  in 
deyising  what  she  had  to  say  that  should  be  fitting  and  apfHropriate, — 
a  lamentable  deficiency,  she  thought,  but  common  to  many  moro  with 
her.  After  a  pause  she  said,  not  a  little  hurt, ''  0, 1  am  afraid,  Kitty, 
that  I  should  not  have — I  see  you  do  not  wish  it." 

Kitty  rose  impatiently. 

"  Why  do  you  worry  me  ?"  she  said ;  "  you  don't  know  what  I  suf- 
fer, and  I  am  not  accountable  for  what  I  say.  (Jo,  then,  if  you  will; 
and  what  a  splendid  scene  we  shall  have  here  afterwards  I"  And  Mrs. 
Lugard  laughed  to  herself  very  scornfully.  "  I  have  got  very  brusque 
and  altered,  Diana,  my  old  friend,  and  have  to  bear,  0  so  much  I  you 
will  see  presently  how  much." 

To  Diana,  thinking  over  these  curious  speeches,  the  truth  at  last 
presented  itself. 

"  Poor,  poor  Kitty !"  she  thought.  "  Now  I  see  what  she  means. 
I  Knew  they  never  would  understand  each  other ;  but  that  cannot  be 
helped  now.    I  am  sure  I  could  manage  it, — at  least,  I  will  try." 

What  "  she  sato  now"  was  a  splendid  task  set  before  her,  as  though 
she  was  called  to  a  missionary  work — to  make  these  two  old  friends, 
whom  she  liked,  understand  each  other  through  her!  She  would 
be  the  new  link.  Kitty,  she  saw,  worshipped  him ;  and  Kitty  did  not 
know  how  to  take  his  bold  and  too  impetuous  and  impatient  character, 
which  required  some  skill.  As  Miss  Gay  thought  of  this  very  often, 
and  sometimes  before  her  glass,  the  pretty  face  she  saw  gazing  seemed 
to  say,  '*  Ah,  little  wayward  rogue !  you  have  a  foolish,  irresistible  way 
with  you,  which  gets  for  you  anything  you  wish,  or  lay  yourself  out  for." 

Of  course  she  owned  her  defects;  she  was  not  as  wise  as  thoae 
clever,  long-headed  women  "  who  knew  the  world," — as  that  poor  dear 
Lady  Margaret,  about  whom  Dr.  Spindler,  of  the  German  Bath,  used 
to  write  to  her  in  such  awfiilly-unintelligible  English.  But  she  had  no 
humiliation  in  this  deficiency;  and  like  most  beauties,  thought  the 
treasure  these  possessed  far  brighter  and  more  valuable  than  those  prosy 
commodities  which  are  so  much  vaunted.  But  from  Dr.  Spindler,  that 
courtier  physician  of  the  watering-place,  far  off  as  he  was,  our  Diana 
was  to  learn  one  of  those  rough  lessons  about  that  new  science  of 
"knowledge  of  the  world ;"  and  it  is  certainly  a  little  hard  that  to  such 
tender  scholars  the  instruction  seems  always  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
most  cruel  fashion.    But  it  is  the  penalty  of  late  education. 

This  foreign  practitioner  had  soon  found  out  that  "  miladi*'  had  a 
young  and  peerless  ward,  entitled  in  her  own  right  to  vast  estates  and 
influence.    Her  coming  would  of  course  presently  be  looked  for ;  and 
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with  erery  post  he  sent  awaj  a  most  solicitous  bulletin  of  miladi's 
health.  Ono  mornings  however,  Sir  Joseph  Masham,  whose  liyer  he 
was  tijing  to  get  into  something  like  order,  had  received  his  Regent- 
ittet  Chronicle^  and  read  him  aloud  the  extract  that  has  been  already 
shown  to  the  reader.  Sir  Joseph,  whose  liver  had  been  troublesome,  was 
in  ffl-humour  that  morning,  and  added  his  own  private  convictions  on 
Diana's  affairB,  which  were  coloured  by  his  irritation. 

"Don't  tell  me;  I  know  the  place  well — every  acre  of  it.  The 
thing  has  been  brewing  this  long  time,  and  I  suppose  that  Ned  did 
his  best  to  stop  their  mouths  during  his  lifetime.  A  foolish  girl,  with 
no  wit  in  her  head ;  and  will  be  left  there  a  perfect  pauper.  All  must 
go  or  nothing." 

On  this  intelligence  the  German  physician,  in  a  very  ill  humour,  at 
once  ceased  his  correspondence,  and  even  thought  he  had  a  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  way  he  had  been  taken  in.  Diana  was  deeply 
hnrt    In  her  new  life  there  was  not  much  to  cheer  her. 

Mrs.  Lugard  was  in  bad  health,  ''  always  suffering,"  as  her  husband 
said  impatiently. 

"No  one  could  make  out  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  Can't  you 
Bay  what  doctor  you  would  wish  to  see  ? — two,  three,  four,  if  you  like. 
For  Qod^s  sake  do  as  other  people  do,  and  have  done  with  this  martyr- 
business." 

"I  want  no  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Lugard  coldly ;  "  I  never  said  I  did." 

These  are  merely  the  words  of  the  scene ;  but  spectators  who  have 
imha{qpily  to  sit  in  the  stalls,  and  talk  and  look  on,  and  see  the  faces,  the 
action,  and  the  byplay  that  accompany  them,  could  supply  much  more. 

By  this  time,  however,  what  had  been  such  a  shock  had  begun  to 
&de  in  the  distance.  The  coming  trial,  like  all  such  great  ventures, 
was  to  take  a  long  time  before  getting  fairly  afloat  on  legal  waters. 
There  were  so  many  applications  "in  chambers"  and  elsewhere;  so 
much  swearing  of  affidavits,  with  firesh  applications,  also  "  in  chambers," 
&r  additional  time  to  reply  to  them, — a  foreign  witness  or  two  to  be 
examined,  for  which  purpose  a  commission  had  "to  be  sped," — that  at 
last  it  seemed  to  be  some  distant  cloud,  which  might  after  all  break 
and  pass  away  with  a  change  of  wind.  Diana  herself  began  to  think 
it  might  never  come  round,  and  gradually  recovered  her  old  enjoyment 
in  the  world  before  her.  But  all  the  while  it  was  making  slow  and 
obtain  progress ;  the  case  was  getting  into  shape,  and,  alas,  already  the 
beginning,  like  a  small  snowball,  was  being  rolled  on  laboriously  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  attorneys  on  both  sides ;  and  when  it  presently 
got  to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  would  go  bounding  along  of  its  own  mo- 
mentum. The  "  speeding"  of  the  commission  alone  involved  an  agree- 
able tourist  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Staveley  the  barrister,  a  junior 
connael  from  each  side,  a  clerk  from  ditto,  a  shorthand- writer,  and  a 
8wom  interpreter.  The  party  travelled  leisurely,  received  a  handsome 
Bom  for  expenses,  and  so  many  guineas  a-day  each. 
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From  this  delay,  the  pnblic  began  to  rally  about  the  youDg^  hdreak 
They  seemed  to  have  been  a  little  hasty.  The  ^  mammai"  and  young 
men,  not  too  nicely  logical  in  their  disdnctionfl,  assumed  that  ^it  had 
gone  off,"  and  began  again  to  embraoe — ^that  is  the  mammas — and  dnite 
round  Diana.  Here  was  another  worldly  lesson.  Eren  Lord  Patmoxe^ 
who,  to  do  him  all  justice,  had  Mled  from  a  soise  of  what  he  thought 
was  due  to  his  position  and  high  prospects,  and  had  long  sinoe  soreij 
repented,  came  in  sackcloth  to  Diana.  It  was  at  a  party,  the  nsnal  sc^ie 
for  most  dramatic  incidents  in  Diana's  life.  Her  two  friends  were  be- 
side her.    But  fhat  was  too  much,  thought  Diana ;  quite  too  muolL 

When  his  lordship  began'with  some  apologies  for  not  hsTing  caUedi 
adding  he  hoped  she  would  be  at  home  now,  and  he  had  had  audi  a 
time  of  it,  ''and  all  that,"  Diana  found  her  face  colouring.  She  dreir 
herself  up. 

"You  need  not  say  anything,  Lord  Patmore,"  she  said;  '^bofel 
think  you  were  very  unkind ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  sol* 
fered.    It  was  cruel,  0  so  cruel  1*' 

The  young  lord  glowed  and  coloured,  and  could  only  fidteiv  ^'0,  i 
TOW,  Miss  Gay, — that  is,  I  couldn't  help  it  at  the  time, — ^yoa  know, 
when  I  heard  all  that — " 

''  And  if  you  had  only  waited !"  went  on  Diana ;  "  you  knew  me  so 
little.  But  you  would  not  have  suffered.  I  knew  our  relations  weva 
altered.  But  you  must  not  think  I  am  angry  now ;  and  I  shall  nerer 
think  of  it  any  more.'' 

Diana  swept  away  with  not  a  little  pride,  and  some  trembling*  in 
her  voice. 

The  culprit  was  confounded ;  for  he  was  prepared  to  condone  the 
past  graciously,  leaving  the  future,  as  it  were,  open  for  him.  Seme  of 
his  friends  caught  a  word  or  two ;  otjiers  at  a  distance  saw  Diana's  fhee 
and  bearing,  and  could  decipher  all  very  satisfactorily.  So  evefj« 
thing  being  put  together,  it  was  understood  that  ''  that  donkey  Pat- 
more  had  been  trying  to  patch  the  thing  up,  and  had  be«i  gloriously 
snubbed." 

It  is  surprising  how  accurate  in  the  main  is  that  shifting,  hasty,  in- 
different, and  even  ignorant,  body  the  public. 
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]!s  tht  Sun  bging  ? 

In  one  of  Mn.  Shelley's  pomns  the  end  of  tiie  world  is  luhered,  to  the 
honor  and  amaiement  of  the  denizens  of  onr  planet,  by  the  rising  of 
the  son  as  a  black  orb,  raying  ont  darkness  as  formerly  it  diffased 
light.  This  is  poetic  license  with  a  rengeance.  Imagination  can  con* 
edfe  an  orb  which  shall  be  ever  dark,  by  absorbing  all  the  rays  of  light 
nUcb  Ml  upon  it,  while  giying  ont  none.  Bnt  it  is  beyond  imagination 
to  oonceiye  an  orb  which  shall  actually  ray  ont  darimess, — from  which 
fijfi  of  UacknesB  shoot  ont  through  space,  miJdng  night  wherever  they 
(UL  In  tfaiB  age,  when  the  schoohnaster  has  been  abroad  for  so  many 
jear%  soch  an  idea  is  put  aside  as  too  preposterous.  Nevertheless,  the 
sodfim  higfa-priesta  of  science  have  terrors,  in  their  arcana  of  know* 
Uge^  hardly  lesa  flailing  fbr  common  mortals  than  the  expectation 
thii  sone  morning  we  shall  behold  the  great  orb  of  day  rising  upon 
eor  dooDMd  world  aa  a  fountain  of  night. 

BeaidM  predicting  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields,  and  pic- 
tBiing  a  state  oC  matters  which  must  infallibly  occasion  the  flight  of 
half  oar  population^  and  leave  the  other  half  dependent  upon  our  woods 
finr  iM, — ^wiien  the  ynk-log  will  not  only  be  seen  at  Christmas,  or 
onoB  a*week,  bnt  all  the  year  round,  in  our  kitchens  at  least, — Science, 
at  r^reaented  by  ita  present  hierarchSi  startles  us  with  the  prospect 
ofa&r  wider  calamity.    The  sun  itself,  they  say,  will  soon  be  used 
^L    The  great  orb  of  day,  the  source  of  heat,  light,  and  life  to  our 
planetary  system,  is  an  exhaustible  and  vanishing  quantity.     True, 
sbioe  he  haa  lasted  so  long,  they  cannot  help  saying  that  he  must  be 
ouide  of  a  much  finer  combustible  material  than  coal :  but  still,  what- 
ever he  be  made  of,  we  owe  heat  and  light  to  his  combustion  and  de* 
stmction.    **  If  the  sun  were  a. solid  mass  of  coal,"  says  the  leader  of 
the  Sehool,  who  seems  to  have  calculated  the  sun's  expectation  of  life 
aa  carefully  as  if  he  held  a  policy  on  it,  "  it  would  be  burnt  out  in  4,000 
yeaiB."    Now,  this  is  but,  as  it  were,  a  day  in  the  life  of  the  worlds. 
The  epochs  of  geology  indicate  an  existence  of  our  planet,  and  con- 
temporaneously of  the   sun,  for  myriads  of  years.     And  even  the 
brief  historic  period — a  period  representing  but  a  fragment  of  man's 
eiiatenee  on  the  earth,  dating  merely  from  the  time  when  civilised 
Qum  began  to  leave  written  records  which  have  been  preserved  and 
<2<Hne  down  to  na—would  have  sufficed  to  see  the  sun  bum  \\;»dl  u^^ 
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according  to  the  savans,  if  it  had  been  "  a  solid  mass  of  coal."  Hence, 
we  repeat,  since  4,000  years  would  suffice  to  use  up  the  sun  entirely, 
to  his  last  cinder,  even  if  he  were  made  of  the  best  coal,  and  gave  ont 
heat  and  light  in  the  manner  imputed  to  him,  the  sayans  are  forced  to 
suppose  that  the  solar  orb  must  be  composed  of  some  combuBtMe 
material  so  immeasurably  superior  to  coal  that  (if  their  theory  be  tnie) 
even  imagination  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  that  combustible  matenil 
can  be  ;  all  the  more  so  that  the  same  savans  declare  that  coal  is  bj 
far  the  best  generator  of  heat  which  we  poor  denizens  of  earth  m» 
ever  hope  to  possess  or  discover. 

Still,  whatever  be  his  substance,  say  the  savans,  the  sun  is  bnniiog 
himself  up.    He  gives  us  heat  and  light  only  by  consuming  himsdt 
And  the  picture  rises  in  one's  mind  of  a  time  when  this  act  of  diaa- 
terested  suicide  will  be  accomplished,  and  when  Earth  and  all  the 
planets  will  be  left  like  shivering  outcasts  vainly  trying  to  warm  thoa- 
selves  at  a  grate  where  the  fire  has  gone  out.    But,  fortunately,  pff- 
haps — although  it  is  hard  to  have  to  make  a  choice  among  such  dirt 
evils— the  fate  of  the  planets  is  to  be  different  from  this.    Instead  rf 
being  left  to  die  of  cold,  they  are  to  be  sucked  into  the  sun,  and  to 
perish  in  adding  to  his  failing  heat.    The  sun  is  to  devour  them  one 
by  one.    They  are  to  be  thrown  on  the  funeral  pyre,  like  a  Hindoo 
rajah's  widows,  and  be  consumed  along  with  their  lord.    Or  worse  thm 
this,  for  their  lord  and  master  is  to  devour  them  in  order  to  keep  hiin- 
self  alive  as  long  as  possible.    The  old  fable  of  Saturn  devouring  Ms 
children  is  to  be  realised ;  and  there  is  not  a  gleam  of  hope  for  ni. 
Ulysses,  when  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclopean  ogre,  contrived  to  escape 
by  putting  out  the  monster's  eye :  but  the  sun  could  find  us  even  in 
the  dark,  drawing  us  towards  him  as  a  lost  needle  in  a  dark  room  is 
drawn  to  a  magnet.     We  poor  planets  are  like  a  swarm  of  minnows 
shut  up  in  a  pond  with  a  pike,  or  like  rabbits  in  the  cage  of  the  boa 
constrictor  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, — permitted  to  live  and  dicle 
about,  until  the  monster  has  need  of  us  to  satisfy  his  appetite  and 
maintain  his  existence. 

This  devouring  process,  we  are  told,  is  going  on  at  present,  and  has 
been  in  operation  from  ages  immemorial.  The  sun,  as  he  consumes 
himself  in  giving  out  heat  and  light,  replenishes  his  orb,  keeps  him- 
self up  to  the  mark,  by  absorbing  those  bodies  of  our  planetary  system 
which  are  nearest  to  him,  most  within  his  reach.  Every  year,  we  are 
told,  he  is  replenished  by  the  falling-in  of  hundreds  of  countless 
meteorites  and  asteroids  which  are  supposed  to  be  ever  circulating 
around  him.  He  lives  by  the  circulating  medium,  like  most  of  n& 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  be  absolutely  pelted  by  the  fall  of  meteorites.  One 
savant  supposes  that  so  many  myriads  of  those  little  planetary  bodies 
must  be  continually  falling  upon  his  surface  as  to  cover  him  all  round 
to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  in  a  single  year !  What  a  comforteble  exist- 
ence  the  solar  inhabitants  must  lead  I    What  sort  of  umbrellas  do  they 
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cany  to  keep  off  Uiis  sbower  of  exploding  rocks  and  little  stars?  Or 
are  the  inbabitants  of  snch  gigantic  statnre  that  falling  meteorites  are 
no  more  to  them  than  falling  leaves  are  to  ns  ? 

These  asteroids,  inyisible  little  members  of  onr  system,  seem  to  go 
1  long  way  with  bim.  We  feel  bonnd  to  say  that  the  solar  ogre  makes 
the  most  of  his  food.  "  Were  a  meteorite  or  asteroid  to  fall  into  the 
nm  with  the  greatest  Telocity  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  [what  is  that?], 
it  would  in  falling  engender  a  qaantity  of  heat  nearly  10,000  times  as 
great  as  wonld  be  deyeloped  by  the  combnstion  of  an  eqnal  weight  of 
ooal."  So  says  science :  and  we  hope  it  is  tnie.  We  hope  also  that 
eiery  one  of  those  little  planetary  bodies,  when  called  npon  to  fall  into 
the  son,  will  do  so  "  with  the  greatest  velocity,"  in  order  that  its  death 
may  be  made  as  nsefhl  as  possible  to  the  rest  of  onr  system.  Yet  how 
the  savans  can  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  heat  which  the  fall  of 
these  meteorites  into  the  sun  will  generate  passes  our  imagination; 
seeing  that  the  basis  of  the  calculation — ^namely,  "  the  greatest  velocity 
th^  are  capable  of  acquiring" — is  wholly  undeterminable,  a  mere  x 
qoantity  in  Algebra. 

But^  however  this  be,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  doctrines  of  the 

Barans,  that  a  bad  time  is  coming  for  our  planetary  system.    When 

the  countless  swarm  of  meteorites  and  asteroids  supposed  to  be  circu- 

laUng  round  the  sun  are  used  up,  the  great  solar  suicide  will  proceed 

to  suck  in  the  planets  nearest  to  him.    Poor  Mercury  will  laugh  no 

more ;  and  beantiliil  Venus  will  be  burnt  up  with  a  heat  far  surpassing 

ihat  of  love.   And  then,  of  course,  Earth's  turn  will  come  next.  And  it 

is  positively  painful  to  think  how  even  such  a  calamity  may  befall 

w.    Although  each  planetary  body  thus  absorbed  is  to  supply  the 

son  with  an  amount  of  heat  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  if  the 

perilling  meteorite  or  planet  were  composed  of  pure  coal,  it  is  woful 

to  learn  how  little  even  the  absorption  of  a  good-sized  planet  will  do 

to  keep  up  the  sun's  power, — how  short  a  time  this  act  of  hunger 

will  suffice  to  stay  his  appetite  and  prevent  him  requiring  another 

ined.    "If  our  moon" — poor  thing! — "fall  into  the  sun,  it  would 

only  develop  heat  enough  to  make  good  one  or  two  years'  loss"  of 

the  sun's  emitted  heat;  "and  even" — 0  horror! — "were  the  earth  to 

fell  into  the  sun,  the  necessary  heat" — the  amount  of  fuel  requisite  to 

keep  the  sun  m  statu  quo — "  would  be  supplied  for  a  century" !    That 

is  fdl  I    So  that,  once  the  Sun  has  finished  the  asteroids  surrounding 

him,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  will  devour  the  planets  is  something 

appalling.    Mercury  would  only  last  him  for  some  five  years, — Venus 

would  suffice  for  about  ninety, — Earth  and  moon  together  for  a  hundred 

laore, — and  Mars  for  only  fourteen  years.    In  less  than  three  centuries 

tnd  a  half  the  hungry  Sun  would  have  devoured  the  whole  "  inner" 

planets,  and  would  be  trying  his  devouring  powers  upon  the  magnificent 

wh  of  Jupiter.    In  truth,  then,  if  science  be  right,  it  seems  as  if  our 

pUnet  itself  may  actual)/  disappear  long  before  the  exhan&WoTV  q^  O'^ 
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coal-beds — abont  which  the  sayans  have  recently  pat  Mr.  Gladttone 

and  all  of  us  in  snch  a  tremble. 

Why,  then,  need  we  go  into  anxieties  abont  Beform  bills  and  mdi- 
like  snblnnary  trifles,  when  the  end  of  all  things— of  the  evth  at  least 
— ^maj  be  coming  so  fast?  What  is  " a  leap  in  the  daric"  when  a Imf 
into  light — an  absorption  of  our  planet  into  the  son — ^may  be  so  nsir 
at  hand  ? 

Such  thoughts  take  away  one's  breath.  Bat  let  as  gather  our 
startled  senses,  and  ask,  can  this  be  true?  Is  it  troe?  And  hm 
every  healthily-constituted  mind  wiU  first  look  at  fiacts  which. are  patent 
to  all.  And  these  facts  are  very  reassuring.  The  earth,  and  d  forUm 
the  sun,  has  certainly  been  in  existence  for  myriads,  or  rather  TniBioiiiy 
of  years.  So  says  geology.  And  for  six  thousand  years  at  least  we 
certainly  know  that  no  appreciable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
heat  and  light-giving  power  of  the  solar  orb.  Nevertheless  what  aro 
we  told  to  believe  ?  '^  If  the  earth  were  to  feJl  into  the  snn,  the  best 
generated  would  be  equal  to  that  given  off  by  the  burning  of  5*600 
worlds  of  pure  carbon;"  and  yet,  as  stated  by  the  same  authority! 
this  addition  to  the  solar  orb  would  only  suffice  to  maint>ain  the  son 
in  its  present  power  for  a  century.  Manifestly,  then — ^if  this  dogma 
of  science  be  true — the  sun  must,  during  the  last  6,000  years,  have 
absorbed  at  least  600  planetary  bodies,  each  as  large  as  the  eartti  1 
To  any  ordinary  mind,  we  should  think,  this  gives  a  quietus  to  the 
whole  of  this  appalling  theory.  Six  hundred  planets,  each  as  large 
as  earth,  swallowed  up  during  the  last  6,000  years !  Where  did  the 
solar  monster — this  cannibal  of  light — get  those  hundreds  of  planets 
to  feed  upon?  Why,  he  must  have  eaten  up  the  whole  of  the  planets, 
asteroids  and  all,  ten  times  over  since  the  days  of  Abraham  I  And  yet| 
-  so  far  as  astronomical  observations  can  tell  us,  not  even  an  asteroid  has 
disappeared  from  the  sky. 

Surely  this  single  fact  ought  to  have  made  the  savans  pause  and 
reconsider  their  wonderful  theories  and  terribly  exact  calculations. 
But  we  have  much  more  than  this  to  say  in  regard  to  the  sensational 
doctrines';of  this  new  school. 

In  the  first  place,  even  if  their  theory  of  combustion  were  right,  the 
basis  of  their  calculations  is  entirely  wrong.  "  Out  of  2,300,000,000 
parts  of  light  and  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  the  earth  only  receives  one 
part."  This  is  the  starting-point  of  their  calculations.  They  imagine 
that  light  and  heat  radiate  equally  from  every  part  of  the  sun's  sorfaoe. 
They  estimate  the  amount  of  heat  which  (to  use  the  common  expres- 
sion) comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  and  then  they  suppose  that  every  part 
of  space  equidistant  with  our  planet  from  the  sun  receives  an  eqoal 
amount  of  the  solar  effluence.  Now  we  hold  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  hold  that  Heat  and  Light,  like  the  power  which  we  call  Gravitation, 
are  the  results  of  a  cosmical  action  between  the  sun  and  the  planets  and 
oth^  surrounding  bodies ;  that  they  do  not  flow  forth  into  empty  space^ 
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ig  Toimdly,  onlj  towards  the  planets.  We  shall  not  at  pre- 
onr  argnments  in  support  of  this  opinion :  wc  need  only 
point  ont  how  entirely  this  view,  if  it  be  correct,  destroyB  all  the  por- 
leDtons  calcolationa  of  the  sarans  in  regard  to  the  waste  and  rapid  cx- 
baostion  of  the  solar  orb.  Even  if  the  combnetion-tlieory  were  well 
foimded,  nnd  accepting  the  above-mentioned  calcolattons  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  son  is  being  esbansted,  it  appears  from  onr  view  of  the 
that  he  would  last  for  upwards  of  2000  million  times  longer  than 
predict!  Snch  longevity  on  the  part  of  the  solar  orb  ia  like 
iljj  and  wo  don't  think  any  of  our  readers  will  care  mach,  oven 
itter  of  q>ecnlation,  what  is  to  happen  to  our  planetary  system 
expiry  of  so  vast  a  period — a  period  in  fact  practically  inconceiv- 
■ible  by  the  mind  of  man. 

Bot  we  go  mnch  further  than  this.  We  deny  altogether  the  doc- 
trine of  solar  combustion.  We  deny  that  the  great  orb  of  day  is 
waiting  away  like  a  mass  of  bnming  coal,  or  in  any  such  fashion. 
We  repeat.  Heat  and  Light  are  simply  forms  of  that  grand  cosmical 
force  which  is  called  Gravitation  or  Attraction ;  and  that  the  caloric 
and  lominoQS  powers  of  the  smi  no  more  waste  that  orb  than  At- 
b»c^oQ  wastes  it  or  any  other  body  in  the  nniverse.  Attraction,  heat, 
Rul  light  arc  qualities  of  Matter,  ju(!t  as  weight  is;  and  they  no 
Biore  exhaust  the  Sun  than  a  man  is  exhausted  by  the  fact  that  when 
he  stepB  upon  a  st«clyard  he  weighs  down  the  scale.  Is  a  magnet 
wasted  by  the  fact  that  it  eicrts  an  attractive  power?  That  power  ia 
simply  the  resnlt  of  its  molecnlor  stroctnre — it  ia  a  qnality  of  matter 
jnst  as  colour  is;  it  is  a  consequence  of  material  structure;  and  it  no 
more  exhausts  a  body  than  a  ■n'batonce  is  e^cliaasted  by  the  fact  of  its 
bcdng  green  or  blue,  hard  or  soft,  sweet  or  bitter.  It  is  not  an  ciertion 
of  power,  bnt  a  consequence  of  stractare. 

We  have  never  heard  that  the  fact  that  the  Sun  attracts  the  planets 
a  cause  of  waste  or  exhaustion  to  him;  or  that  beeaiiso  the  planeta 
attract  one  another,  their  power  and  term  of  existence  is  being  lessened. 
We  bare  never  beard  that  the  attraction  which  the  earth  has  for  objects 
«■  jla  gnrface  is  a  perpetual  loss  of  force  to  it;  or  that  the  objects  thera- 
adTei,  which  tend  to  attract  one  another,  are  thereby  worn  out;  or  that 
the  internal  cohesion  of  iron  or  stone  ie  an  eihansting  prouess  which 
•my  day  and  honr  is  wasting  those  aubstances.  Just  so  is  it,  we  main- 
tun,  aa  r^ardfi  the  heat-giving  power  of  the  Sun, — ay,  and  light  and 
pnitation  too.  They  are  simply  qualities  of  matter,  nnd  they  will  Inst 
u  long  aa  Matter  iteelf  enduxea. 

R.  H.  FATTERSOK. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKD 

ADAPTED  FBOH  SIB  JOHN  UAKCEVIUB. 


We  were  three  voyagers  in  one  ship, 

Bertrand,  Godfrey,  and  I ; 
And  we  lay  off  one  of  the  Grecian  uIh 

Under  a  Hammer  sky. 

0,  rod  are  the  stars  in  that  foreign  land, 

And  darkly  bine  the  sea ; 
But  to  touch  the  shore  of  that  Grecian  ialft 

Hath  ill  befallen  me. 

"And  0,  beware  that  unholy  isle," 

Did  Godfrey  say  to  me ; 
"  For  many  a  knight  as  brave  aa  thoa 

Hath  perished  in  yon  sea. 

Bnt  to  have  seen  a  strange  creature  there 
Those  men  did  meet  their  doom ; 

Nor  priest  nor  funeral  bell  had  they, 
Nor  sacred  oil_nor  tomb." 

"  What  kind  of  creature  be  this,"  qnoth  I, 

"  Whom  but  to  see  be  death  ?" 

Then  Godfrey,  making  the  holy  sign, 

Answered  under  his  breath : 

"  Of  noble  race  and  name  is  she ; 

Of  lineage  old  and  grand ; 
And  these  islanders  have  aumamed  her 

The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

And  erst  she  was  a  lovely  maid, 
Sweet-voic'd  as  mermaid's  aong; 

But  now  a  dragon's  shape  she  hath, 
A  hundred  fathoms  long. 


'  "'  na  14JO. 
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And  in  a  loathsome  caye  lies  she. 

And  there  shall  stay,  I  wis. 
Till  a  Christian  knight  shall  ransom  her 

With  braye  and  Christian  kiss." 

"  Good  sooth !"  I  cried,  "  that  knight  am  I 

To  set  that  virgin  free, 
From  the  horrid  shape  which  she  doth  wear 

By  some  foul  sorcery.** 

Then  Sir  Godfrey  shook  his  head  amain : 

"  Many  have  vdwed  that  vow; 
Many  good  knights  and  tme,*'  quoth  he : 

"  Where  be  those  champions  now  ? 

Bravely  they  went  to  that  maiden's  bower. 

Bravely  they  calPd  her  name ; 
But  when  they  did  see  her  horrid  face 

They  fled,  sans  knightly  shame. 

And  each  she  followed  along  the  rocks 

Whither  he  fain  would  flee ; 
And  each  she  seized  in  her  ravening  mouth, 

And  cast  him  in  the  sea. 

*  And  0/  she  cried,  •  is  there  ne'er  a  knight. 

In  all  these  goodly  ships 
I  watch  afar  from  my  cavern-door, 

Will  kiss  me  on  the  lips  ?' " 

Then  out  spake  I,  "  By  all  the  red  gold 

E'er  was  carried  in  ships, 
I  will  go  straight  to  this  hapless  maid, 

And  kiss  her  on  the  lips." 

The  sun  was  red  in  the  stormy  west — 

0,  red  like  blood  was  he — 
When  I  did  climb  the  perilous  steep 

That  frowneth  o'er  the  sea. 

And  redder  he  shone  as  I  came  anigh 

The  cave  where  she  did  dwell ; 
Without  that  cavern  'twas  red  as  blood. 

Within  'twas  black  as  hell. 

VOI,  VI.  O 
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Boldly  I  entered  that  darioome  oave, 
Bnt  dragon  none  saw  there. 

Only  a  maid  with  an  angel's  face 
Combing  her  amber  hair. 

Under  the  light  of  a  silver  lamp 
She  sat  and  combed  her  hair; 

Silent  I  watched  her,  in  sore  amaae 
Because  she  was  so  Mr. 

Then  sadden  Ae  looked  in  her  glan 
And  saw  me  standing  there ; 

'^  0,  who  art  thou,  young  man,"  quoth  §k% 
"  That  watch  me  comb  my  hair  ?** 

Then  straight  knelt  I  upon  my  knees, 
And  grasped  her  by  the  hand; 

"  Who  art  thou,  sweet  ?"  cried  I.    Qaofh  ahe, 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

And  dost  thou  lore  me,  dear  ?'*  asked  she. 

"  Better  than  life,"  quoth  I. 
"  Then  hither  come  thou  to-morrow  eve. 

And  kiss  me  tenderly. 

And  thou  must  wait  at  my  cavera-door 

Till  I  come  forth  to  thee ; 
But  0,  dear  champion,  thou  must  not  fuar 

The  creature  thou  shalt  see ! 

For  though  I  come  in  a  dragon's  shape. 

No  such  dragon  am  I ; 
But  only  a  maid  whom  the  angry  gods 

Have  used  despitefully. 

And  0,  I  will  be  thine  own  true  wife, 
And  love  thee  long  and  dear. 

If  thou  do  but  kiss  my  ghastly  mouth, 
And  never  shrink  for  fear. 

Great  store  of  treasure,  and  all  this  isle, 
The  harbour  and  the  ships, 

Shall  be  thine  for  aye  jf  thou  wilt  dare 
To  kiss  me  on  the  lips." 
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My  troth  I  swore  bj  all  the  saints, 

And  fain  had  kissed  her  then ; 
Bnt  she  throst  me  forth  from  her  cayem-door 

Till  I  should  come  again. 

So  when  the  morrow's  son  went  down, 

That  darksome  cave  sought  I, 
And  there  came  a  thing  with  two  great  ejen 

That  glared  exceedingly. 

Gramercj !  it  was  a  ghastly  sight ; 
To  flee  had  I  good  cause, 

When  she  came  forth  from  the  cayem-door, 

Clashing  her  bony  jaws. 

Then  a  sudden  fear  laid  bold  on  me. 

And  changed  my  blood  to  ice ; 
Aghast,  I  fled  from  that  hideous  thing 

Adown  the  precipice. 

And  the  creature  followed  close  behind 

With  eyen  of  crimson  fire. 
And  I  fled  amain  till  I  neared  my  ship, 

And  0,  my  fears  were  dire ! 

And  when  she  saw  that  I  did  fly. 

The  creature,  sooth,  did  wail ; 
But  I  got  me  back  to  the  ship  anon. 

And  at  daybreak  we  set  sail. 

And  sithen  that  time,  by  night  or  day. 

Nor  rest  nor  sleep  know  I ; 
And  my  comrades  look  me  in  the  face 

And  say  I  soon  shall  die. 

M.  £.  BaADDOV. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  THE  FAR  WEST 

BY  QEOBGE  AUQUSTUS  SAUL 


Didn't  Julius  Caesar  colonise  Dacia  ?  "  Ha,  ha !"  I  hear  VennemO' 
sables  the  great  critic  cry,  "  the  ignoramus,  the  unlettered,  unsupined, 
ungerunded  oaf,  who  never  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxbridge! 
Julius  Caesar,  indeed  !  the  idiot !"  Well,  Yennemosables,  if  Caesar 
didn't  colonise  Dacia,  perhaps  Trajan  sent  some  of  his  legionaries 
thither,  where  to  this  day  they  persist  in  having  black  hair  and  eyes 
and  Roman  noses,  talking  bastard  Latin  (better  than  yours,  0  my  Yen- 
nemosables!), and  calling  themselves  Roumans.  Personally  I  care  little  : 
as  to  what  "  J.  Caesar  of  Rome"  (as  the  irreverent  Mr.  G.  F.  Train  calls 
that  conqueror)  did  or  did  not  do.  What  I  know  and  am  certain  of  is 
that  Elisha  K.  Styles  (generally  called  "  Huckleberry  Styles,"  from  his 
fondness  for  that  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  pie),  together  with  Nathan  C. 
Edwards,  Joel  Z.  Seefar,  and  a  goodly  company  of  hard-headed  and 
harder-fisted  Yankees,  colonised  Barmagill  in  the  wilderness,  which  will 
in  time,  so  its  New-England  founders  guess,  make  more  noise  in  the 
world  than  ever  Tadmor  did.  Germans,  Irish,  and  Middle-Statesmen 
are  now  among  the  citizens  of  Barmagill ;  but  its  nucleus  was  Yankee. 

This  region  now  abounds  with  patches  of  improved  land,  and  great 
tracts  of  "  snags"  or  raw  stumps,  over  which  the  pioneer  has  just  passed 
with  his  axe.    Every  year  new  patches  of  land  are  brought  under  culti- 
vation, and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  their  season,  and 
every  year  the  stump -studded  tracts  grow  wider  and  wider;  yet  is 
Barmagill  still  in  the  oasis  stage,  and  all  around  it,  for  many,  many 
miles,  sweeps  the  wilderness.    It  may  be  called,  without  hyperbole,  a 
howling  wilderness,  for  it  is  tenanted  by  many  small  animals  and  birds, 
makiDg  at  unsuitable  seasons  the  most  disagreeable  noises.    HowcTer, 
they'll  all  have  to  come  to  terms  with  civilisation  someday,  and  promise 
not  to  do  so  any  more,  or  civilisation  will  be  down  on  them,  and  "  im- 
prove" them — as  it  does  Indians,  and  other  impracticable  folks — off  th« 
face  of  the  land.    Even  so  I  have  heard  that  down  Asia  and  Africa  way 
the  tigers  and  giraffes  are  often  forced  to  send  in  messages  to  the  resi- 
dent sheik  in  camp,  saying  that  really  they  can't  stand  this  sort  of 
thing  any  longer,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  of  an  engagement  ii^ 
a  caravan,  with  regular  meals  and  an  allowance  for  breakages. 

The  wilderness  round  Barmagill  is  a  first-class  one.  It  is  not  a 
thicket,  not  a  dense  mass  of  timber,  nor  a  swamp,  but  a  vast  rolling 
expanse  of  rolling  prairie — I  have  sometimes  heard  it  called  a  "roaring" 
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prairie*  —  interspersed  with  heavilj-wooded  flats  towards  the  rivers. 
This  wilderness  extends  no  one  can  tell  how  far.  The  pioneers  will  find 
oat  some  day  when  they  begin  to  think  that  Barmagill  is  growing  too 
cirilised  for  them,  and  so  yoke  their  oxen,  shonlder  their  axes,  and 
tramp  away  in  qnest  of  fresh  wildernesses  to  reclaim.  I  have  heard  of 
one  pioneer  who  always  moved  "  np  country"  so  soon  as  a  printing- 
office  was  established  in  the  township  he  had  helped  to  found.  ^'  Those 
darned  noosepaperSi"  he  was  accustomed  to  remark,  '^  allers  made  his 
cattle  stray  so." 

The  rivers  watering  these  wastes  were  of  the  grandest,  and  flowed 
from  still  grander  solitudes  towards  the  great  lakes.  The  bison,  moose, 
and  bear  drank  from  the  sources  of  these  rivers.  They  had  been  driven 
upwards  by  the  clank  of  civilisation;  and  yet  into  this  enormous  terra 
meogmia  Christian  men  had  ventured  generations  before  the  pioneers 
liad  begun  to  hack  at  their  boundaries.  It  was  up  these  streams  that 
the  indefatigable  Jesuit  missionaries,  more  than  a  century  ago,  paddled 
their  own  canoes,  built  iheir  camp-fires  beneath  the  stars,  and  told  their 
roeaiies  at  sundown  to  the  astonishment  of  the  screaming  wild-fowl. 
When  they  met  an  Indian  they  converted  him;  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
poor  red  man,  he  has  always  shown  himself  willing  and  eager  to  be  con- 
Tcrted.  In  South  America  there  are  millions  and  millions  of  docilci 
iffectionate  folk,  of  the  hue  of  copper  stewpans,  whose  ancestors  were 
oouTcrted  by  a  few  Jesuit  Fathers;  but  in  the  North  and  the  West  rum 
has  always  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  true  religion;  the  missionary 
walked  arm-in-arm  with  the  pedlar;  and  fire-water,  cheap  gunpowder, 
tod  the  small-pox  have  soon  neutralised  all  the  good  that  was  done  by 
the  Bible. 

This,  then,  was  the  wilderness  in  the  midst  of  which  undaunted 
Yankees  4iad  made  the  township — it  will  presently  be  a  city — of  Bar- 
magilL  For  trees  in  the  "openings"  there  were  oak  and  aspen, 
hidory  and  soft  maple,  dogwood  and  spice-bush.  The  woodland  har- 
vest was  spontaneous.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  its  richness,  I  must 
quote  a  passage  from  a  sermon  from  one  of  the  most  noted  divines 
in  Barmagill,  Eev.  Btickeye  T.  Starr  {^''ew  Connection,  Pt.  xxx.).  "  The 
pawpaw  shed  its  fruit ;  the  mandrake  stood  up  all  over  the  forest,  like 
Ml  umbrella  loaded  with  Newtown  pippins ;  the  wild  cucumber  became 
hompbacked  from  top-heaviness;  the  bark  of  the  hickory  and  the  beech- 
imt  was  broken ;  the  acorns  wobbled  in  their  cups ;  and  the  fragrant 
grape  joggulated  in  its  juiceous  skin :  universal  natur'  slopped  over 
wi^  fertility,  and  I  wur  thar  to  see  it." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  great  cause  of  education — that 
canse  for  which  all  Americans  battle  so  stoutly,  and  adherence  to  which 

*  Mr.  Dickens  has  ennmerated  no  less  than  four  distinct  modes  of  pronouncing 
tiie  word  (manifeetiy  of  French  origiTi)  prairie.  The  most  commonly  accepted  one 
Ja  tke  Wt«t  ia,  however,  "  paryrah."   Did  you  never  eat  prairie-hen.  1    11  ^W)L\iVi^ 
^*iied  to  do  80^  jrou  bare  not  yet  lived. 
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has  enabled  them  to  make  snch  tremendons  strideB  in 
never  lost  sight  of  in  Barmagill.    The  newspaper  editor  is^  to  begin 
with,  a  kind  of  schoolmaster  in  the  West    If  adults  whose  edncatioB, 
as  the  saying  is,  has  been  n^lccted — a  locution  which  generally  mens 
tiiat  tiiey  have  had  no  edacation  at  all — find  themsdTes,  when  Aej 
retnm  to  their  log-cabin  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  felling  trees  er 
ploughing  or  sowing,  somewhat  too  fatigued  to  attend  an  ereoSatf 
school,  supposing  such  an  establishment  to  be  at  hand — if  tbewiyes  wai 
daughters  of  the  settlers  find  that  they  have  quite  enough  to  ooeajf 
them  during  the  day  with  washing  and  ironing,  cooking  and  pidding 
and  preserving,  and  looking  after  the  young  ones,  to  make  it  a  mattar 
of  inconvenience  to  attend  any  school  at  all — there  is  still  no  ream 
why  their  "education"  should  remain  "neglected."    The  newsp^Mr- 
a  local  one,  or  else  "  mailed"  to  them  two  or  three  times  a  week  \ij    < 
relatives  or  friends  at  the  North— comes  to  them  in  the  evening  as  i 
teacher.    Rural  newspapers  in  America  are  generally  much  better  edi-    : 
cators  than  the  journals  published  in  such  great  places  as  New  Yori^     • 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia.  In  the  large  centres  of  population,  federal  ni    1 
state  and  city  politics — usually  discussed  in  the  most  passionate  and    . 
acrimonious  manner — absorb  half  the  space  at  the  command  of  Ab 
editor ;  the  rest  is  given  up  to  advertisements.    But  in  remote  districto 
and  newly-settled  territories,  although  local  politics  may  run  high,  locd 
squabbles  be  frequent,  and  local  scandal  bitter,  there  is  rarely  enough 
of  either  to  fill  the  bi-weekly  or  tri-weekly  sheet.   So  the  editor,  having 
raked  up  all  the  old  Joe-Millers,  all  the  Mrs.-Partingtonisms,  all  the 
David-Crockettisms,  all  the  Josh-Billingsigms,  all  the  Prentisisms,  ari 
all  the  Artemus-liVardisms  ho  can  recollect,  copy,  or  invent,*  and  hir- 
ing exhausted  all  his  treasury  of  invective  in  abuse  of  the  editor  of  the 
opposition  paper,  is  often  fain  to  fall  back  upon  really  sountf  and  im- 
proving literature.    Newspapers,  like  nature,  abhor  a  vacuum ;  and  I 
have  seen  the  yawning  columns  of  a  Par- West  Pioneer  or  InkU^enfff 
filled  with,  say,  the  whole  of  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  or  Ecats*8  Ev$  ef 
St.  Agnes,  or  Shelley's  Ceyiciy  or  Byron's  Oiaour,  or  lengthened  exc»pll 
from  Macaulay  or  Carlyle,  or  Frere  or  Grote,  or  even  with  translations 
from  Strauss,  or  Hegel,  or  Schopenhauer,  or  Heine,  or  Victor  Cousin. 
No  one  but  those  who  have  lived  in  the  wilderness  in  all  but  entire 
solitude  can  tell  with  what  an  eager  and  hungry  absorption  of  interest 
the  settler,  when  his  labour  is  over,  will  read  onything,  be  it  his  Bible, 
or  a  letter  from  home,  or  Jack  the  Oianf-kUler,  or  an  old  railway  guide. 
He  will  read  it  over  and  over  again,  until  he  knows  it  by  heart.    The 
newspaper  becomes  not  merely  a  thing  of  the  moment,  to  be  carelessly 
skimmed  and  then  flung  aside,  but  a  real  work  to  be  read,  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested.    And  it  is  mainly  owing,  I  apprehend, 

*  The  verbal  wAggeries,  usually  of  a  sententious  and  axiomatic  kind,  of  tlis 
humorists  above  named  form  the  staple  "padding,"  or  rather  the  oking-ofut^  for 
newspaper  "corners"  in  America, 
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to  this  odd  teaching  thej  have  gotten  from  the  newspaper  that  one  is  so 
frequently  afitonished  to  hear  American  rail-splitters  and  Inmber-floaters 
ud  bkoksmiths  and  tailors,  fresh  from  the  backwoods,  when  thej  come 
North  and  moimt  a  platform  to  talk  abont  the  Pablic  Thing,  introduce 
into  tbeir  diaoonrse — rough  and  nnconth  as  that  discourse  frequently 
mvf  be — the  aptest  quotations,  say  from  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  or  Sartor 
BmarbtSf  or  Hooker's  Ecckmastical  Polity,  or  Buckle's  History  ofCivili- 
mikm.  They  have  had  no  access  to  well-stored  libraries ;  they  never  had 
it  any  time  so  many  as  half-a-dozen  volumes  on  the  rough  pine-shelf 
vhiefa  they  themsDlTcs  sawed  from  the  log  they  had  felled  and  trimmed 
fipom  the  primeval  forest.  They  might  count  on  their  fingers  the  weeks 
daring  which  they  have  attended  school.  The  newspaper  has  been  their 
sdiool  and  their  schoolmaster,  their  university  and  their  college-tutor. 

Barmagill,  when  it  was  first  hewn  out  of  the  forest  and  fashioned 
oat  of  the  prairie,  had  passed  through  this  educational  stage.  But 
Bmnagill  is  now  ^' quite  a  place."  Its  settlers  are  "citizens."  When 
I  laat  heard  of  it>  Barmagill  possessed  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tute and  a  Young  Man*s  Christian  Association.  There  was  a  spiritual 
liheoaeum,  of  course ;  and  they  were  talking  about  building  a  Glypto- 
tiieka  and  a  Philharmonic  Hall.  As  for  schools,  public  and  private, 
tky  abounded.  There  was  a  Military  Cadet  Academy,  preparatory  to 
Veit  Point ;  Rev.  David  D.  Domdaniel  had  just  opened  a  Theological 
Saninary  (Benighted  Methodists :  no  connexion  at  all) ;  and  Professor 
Poolii — you  remember  he  was  a  dancing-master  at  Nashville,  lectured 
on  electro-biology  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  then  kept  a  candy-store  at 
Cincinnati — ^has  started,  in  con j auction  with  Mrs.  Poofs,  a  Collegiate 
Institute  for  Young  Ladies,  where  the  higher  humanities  are  taught. 
Bach  as  Sanscrit^  political  economy,  decalcomanie,  crj^stallography,  Ro- 
Dtn  \mWf  gymnastics,  and  pisciculture. 

At  the  time,  however,  to  w  hich  this  brief  sketch  refers,  Barmagill 
had  not  got  quite  so  far  as  cadet  academies  or  collegiate  institutes. 
The  settlers  were  content  with  a  Common  School.  Now,  a  common 
school — ^for  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  economy  of  which,  and  its 
rdationB  to  the  state,  and  ultimately  to  the  federal  republic,  see  M. 
de  Tocquevillc  passim — is  said  to  be  one  of  the  engines  of  popular 
liberty  in  America.  The  common-school  system  is  the  same  through- 
out all  the  states,  but  its  administration  varies  according  to  the 
exigences  of  locality.  Thus,  in  some  townships  boys  may  be  taught 
by  women,  and  in  others  girls  and  young  women  may  be  tanght  by 
men.  Most  Englishmen  but  very  snperficially  acquainted  with  Trans- 
atlantic institations  arc  aware  that,  prior  to  the  unhappy  disniption  of 
the  Union,  the  American  government  was  a  most  harmonious  piece  of 
mechanism,  made  up  of  wheels  within  wheels;  and  that  while  these 
wheels  were  in  one  sense  thoroughly  independent,  and  stood  still  or 
tamed  just  as  they  were  moved  or  let  alone,  yet  their  action  indirectly 
alfected  the  entire  machine.  In  other  words,  the  scheme  of  go\eti\TiL\^Ti\. 
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resembled  a  Chinese  concentric  ball;  the  spheres  were  curioiiBly  wrought 
within,  and  detached  from,  each  other,  and  y et^  after  all,  it  was  bat  one 
ball.  The  construction  and  operation  were  exceedingly  beanUfol  to 
behold.  This  globe  would  never  have  fallen  to  pieces  of  its  own  inhe- 
rent rottenness.  It  was  violcntlj  smashed  to  pieces,  as  you  know.  A 
school  district  was  one  machine,  a  township  another,  a  coonty  a  third, 
and  a  state  a  fourth, — all  independent  organisations,  not  worked  from 
afar  off  by  some  central  power  oyer  the  heads  of  the  people,  but  guided 
by  the  people  themselves  and  far  themselves.  Some  of  the  states  yet 
retain  this  happy  wheel -within -wheel  economy;  others  have  gotten 
Military  Commands  and  Freedman's  Bureaux. 

The  county  in  which  Barmagill  is  situated  comprises  numerona 
school-districts ;  and  if  the  annual  meeting  of  the  boards  of  school** 
superintendents  did  sometimes  end  in  a  "row,"  I  do  not  think  that 
these  occasional  outbreaks  of  temper  among  the  authorities  in  any  way 
militated  against  the  educational  progress  of  the  school- children.    The 
business  of  these  meetings  was  all  settled  by  the  statutes — ^pronounced 
"  statterts"  and  "  stattits" — and  the  "  rows"  were  generally  about  allow* 
ing  the  accounts  of  the  board  for  the  last  school-year,  voting  contingent 
funds  for  the  next,  determining  whether  a  school  should  be  taught  by 
a  male  or  a  female,  and  the  election  of  new  officers.    On  one  occasion 
Huckleberry  Styles,  as  chairman  of  the  board,  wished  to  have  some 
accounts  passed  for  which  the  clerk  to  the  board  could  produce  no 
vouchers.  This  functionary  pleaded  that  the  documents  had  been  taken 
away  for  perusal  by  Joel  Z.  Seefar,  who  had  got  "  tight"  and  lost  them; 
at  which  uprose  Colonel  Josh  Pugglccherry,  a  newly-arrived  settler  from 
Buffalo,  who  objected  to  the  passing  of  the  accounts  without  vouchers 
as  contrary  to  the  "  statterts."     Hereupon  Mr.  Styles  remarked  that  he 
gave  his  word  for  their  correctness,  and  that  "  his  word  was  aa^good  as 
anybody's  writin',  or  *  stattits'  either."    Colonel  Pugglccherry  retorted 
that  "  it  warn't  right ;  that  the  board  had  been  goin'  on  anyhow  these 
last  six  months;  and  that  he'd  be  clam-chowdered  if  he'd  stand  it."  To 
this  the  clerk  of  the  board  (who  was  not  kept  under  very  strict  dis- 
cipline by  his  superiors)  made  answer  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  an  owdacious  liar ;  an  assertion  indorsed  by  an  emphatic  '*  Bully 
for  you!"  from  the  worthy  chairman.    At  this  Colonel  Pugglecherty 
arose  in  great  heat,  and  remarked  that  he  had  the  highest  respect  for 
That  Board,  but  that  if  he  didn't  kinder  revere  That  Board  he  would 
punch  That  Board's  head  and  kick  That  Board  out  of  doors,  with 
That  Board's  clerk  (whom  the  colonel  further  qualified  as  a  mean, 
store-clothes-wearing,  fish-baH-eating,  rough-cider-drinking,  free-lunch- 
spunging  "cuss")  to  keep  it  company.  Affairs  at  this  conjuncture  began 
to  assume  a  very  serious  aspect,  for  the  gentleman  from  Buffalo  b^an 
to  make  generally  disparaging  remarks  on  the  New-England  States  and 
their  inhabitants,  and  to  observe  that  he  was  a  Lake  man,  he  was,  and 
Qx&t  Lake  men  knew  what  things  were,  and  what  things  weren't.    He 
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proceeded  also  to  famble  very  ominously  in  his  coat-pocket,  and  to 
rnuramr,  "  If  you  air  from  Massachusetts,  why  don't  you  shoot  ?" — 
which,  when  a  Western  and  a  Northern  gentleman  are  having  words, 
may  usually  be  considered  as  a  defiance  to  mortal  combat.  How  far 
matters  might  hare  gone  is  uncertain ;  but,  fortunately,  Morphine 
P.  Zoetrapple  was  a  member  of  the  board.  The  rare  presence  of  mind 
of  this  distinguished  man  at  once  threw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 
He  rose,  cut  a  mighty  chew  of  big-lick  tobacco  (haying  previously  de- 
posited his  "  old  soldier,"  or  exhausted  quid,  in  the  huge  gutta-percha 
"receiver"  provided  for  the  use  of  the  board  at  the  cost  of  two  dollars 
twenty-five  cents),  and  in  slow  and  dignified  accents  demanded  to  know 
if  this  was  a  deliberative  assembly  or  a  Bar.  "  Air  the  eyes  of  the 
conntry  upon  us,  or  air  they  not?"  pursued  Mr.  Zoetrapple.  "  If  they 
air,  let  us  be  calm  and  temperate ,-  equally  defiant  of  the  envious  fo- 
reigner without  as  of  seditious  Hoosiers  and  Buckeyes  within.  Air  we 
Blood  Tubs  ?  Air  we  Plug-uglies  ?  Is  this  a  meeting  of  Dead  Rabbits, 
or  a  symposium  of  intelligence  and  reason  ?  Let  us  rather  bum  our 
shipsi  break  down  our  bridges,  build  a  golden  cestus  for  the  flying 
enemy,  pass  bogus  dollar  bills,  fergit  to  pay  for  our  board,  and  fore- 
swear our  glorious  heritage  of  liberty,  than  meanly  waste  our  time 
in  gross  personalities  and  irritating  recriminations.  I,  sir,"  Mr.  Zoe- 
tepple  went  on,  "am  from  the  State  of  New  York  I  am  a  Cosmopolite. 
I  am  above  paltry  local  perjudices.  My  father  was  a  Jew,  and  my 
mother  a  German;  my  uncle  was  a  Pilgrim  Father,  and  my  grand- 
mother an  Injun.  Let  us  see  if  we  can't  settle  this  little  matter.  To 
what,  sir,  does  the  account  to  which  my  honourable  friend  objects 
foot  up  ?" 

The  so  fiercely-discussed  account  turned  out  to  be  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  charged  for  a  pane  of  glass  which  had  been  broken,  out  of  sheer 
cussedness,  by  young  Zeke  Scallywag,  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Wild-Cat  Hotel,  Barmagill. 

Mr.  Morphine  P.  Zoetrapple  drew  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  from  his 
pocket,  and  flung  it  on  the  table.  "  This  is  the  first  meetin'  I  ever 
knew  blocked  by  twenty-five  cents,"  he  remarked.  And  there  was  peace 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  School  District 
of  Barmagill. 
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Ctvilibation,  whatever  its  defects,  is  nsnallj  oondnciFe  to  bemtf ; 
bnt  in  respect  to  human  teeth  there  is  a  marked  exception*  Ttm 
ngliest  savage  races — the  snail-  and  snake-  and  caterpillar-eating  An- 
tralian  savage,  the  man-eating  New  Zealander  of  a  past  generadoB, 
the  Fejee  cannibals  of  to-day,  the  Esqnimanx,  the  Galmnck,  whatever 
the  savage  or  half- savage  race  we  may  choose  for  illustration— ham 
finer  teeth  than  have  human  beings  nursed  in  luxury,  fed  delicately, 
clad  and  housed  comfortably.  The  fact  is  plain  to  sight,  but  the  eac* 
planation  varies.  To  say — as  many  are  content  with  saying — that  tin 
deteriorated  teeth  of  civilised  races  are  referable  to  the  habits  of  civi- 
lised life  is,  in  point  of  fact,  to  evade  explanation ;  the  question  being 
what  are  the  habits  and  usages  of  civilised  life  to  teeth  so  detrimoitil? 
Some  hold  to  the  belief  that  sugar  is  the  cause — an  opinion  I  oonceivB 
to  be  untenable,  as  in  the  sequel  will  more  appear;  others  would  refer 
to  vinegar  the  teeth-deterioration  of  civilised  humanity — a  verdict 
irreconcilable  with  the  subsidiary  role  fdlfilled  by  vinegar  amongst  the 
constituents  of  human  food.  I  believe  that,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  the  inferiority  of  teeth  in  civilised  to  those  in  savage  life,  is  ^^ 
ferable  to  the  swallowing  of  hot  food  and  drink ;  often  in  rapid  alte^ 
nation  with  cold.  Be  that  as  it  may,  failure  of  teeth  seems  a  part  of 
the  price  civilised  humanity  must  pay  for  the  boon  of  civilisation; 
hence  the  due  economy  of  teeth  becomes  of  high  importance,  whether 
as  a  matter  of  beauty  or  of  utility.  Childhood  past,  a  natural  tooth 
lost  is  usually  lost  for  ever.  The  cases  in  which  a  third  set  of  teeth 
have  been  produced  are  so  extremely  rare,  that  the  event  is  looked 
upon,  when  occurring,  as  one  of  Nature's  wayward  freaks.  The  lew 
of  teeth  has  more  than  a  local  meaning :  it  is  a  sign  in  itself  of  lowered 
vitality,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  further  constitutional  defect.  In  the  negre 
slave-market  soundness  of  teeth  is  relied  upon  as  a  sign  of  sound  health 
and  general  bodily  competence.  "He  who  has  lost  a  tooth,"  wrote 
Haller,  "may  consider  that  he  has  begun  to  die,  and  already  taken 
possession  of  the  next  world  with  part  of  his  body."  Although  the 
teeth-economy  of  liuraan  beings  is  that  which  especially  concerns  ua 
here,  still,  comparative  examination  of  the  teeth  of  different  animals 
has  so  much  of  interest  that  one  ought  not  to  pass  it  by.  As  a  general 
rule,  all  animals  of  the  mammalia  class  have  teeth.  To  this,  however, 
there  are  some  exceptions ;  thus,  the  northern  or  whalebone  whale  is 
devoid  of  teeth,  though  the  warm-sea  sperm-whale  has  tremendoofl 
fangs,  as  those  whom  he  has  attacked  in  his  fury  long  ago  discovered. 
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All  the  ant-eater  tribe  again  are  devoid  of  teeth ;  appendages  that 
wonld  be  nadeas  to  these  animals ;  even  in  t^e  way,  the  habits  of  their 
life  regarded.  A  few  remaining  exceptions  might  be  cited,  were  one 
to  mn  tiie  animated  kingdom  through ;  the  mle  is,  as  common  ex- 
peiience  makes  known,  that  mammalian  animals  are  all  teeth-pro- 
Tided.  Not  all,  howe^r,  with  teeth  on  the  same  pattern  and  prin- 
dfk.  Among  mammals  the  elephant  is  most  peculiar  for  the  mode 
of  teeth  formation  and  deyelopment.  About  the  tusks  of  an  elephant 
litde  need  be  written ;  tliey  are  simply  long  and  large  teeth,  which 
grow  pretty  much  after  the  manner  of  other  teeth.  It  is  the  short  or 
giindiDg-teeth  of  an  elephant  that  are  the  most  peculiar ;  they  are 
derdoped  in  a  sort  of  bony  trench,  and  in  growth  continually  advance 
fawarda.  The  teeth  of  rodent  animals  are,  again,  peculiar.  Thus,  for 
eaoHnple,  if  the  teeth  of  a  rat  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  ter- 
mmate  each  in  a  catting,  ehisd-like  edge ;  and  the  arrangement  of 
puts  ia  aaeh  that,  gnaw  as  much  as  the  creature  will  or  must,  the 
sharpness  of  these  chisel-edges  can  never  be  lessened.  The  result 
foraea  to  pate  in  tliis  way :  The  obtside  surface  of  the  tooth  of  a  rat 
Mataina  the  hardest  materials;  wherefore  it  follows  that  the  inner 
povtum  of  eaeh  tootli  is  soonest  to  wear  away.  From  this  arrangement, 
ai  doe  to  tiie  <q)eration  of  this  canse,  it  Ibllows  that  the  outer  crust 
of  eaah  of  a  rati's  fhait-teeth  will  extend  in  length,  and  form  a  cutting 
adge.  In  order  to  make  this  arrangement  effective  in  rodent  animals, 
tiie  longitadinal  growth  of  these  chisel-teeth  is  made  very  rapid ;  so 
npid  that  if  an  opposite  correi^nding  tooth  be  drawn,  whereby  no 
betring-foint  shall  be  left,  the  unopposed  tooth  will  continue  growing 
dicnlarly  until,  curling  round,  its  &rther  development  is  stopped  by 
piaKure  of  t^e  animal's  own  skull.  A  preparation  illustrative  of  this 
my  be  seen  in  the  Mnseum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Teeth,  regarded  as  to  material,  are  composed  of  a  hard  outer  cover- 
ing known  as  aiamel,  and  an  inner  portion  of  soft  bone  furnished  with 
aerrons  branches;  as  in  toothache  we  discover.  Chemically,  tooth- 
eaaoiel  ia  r^narkable  in  the  circumstance  of  its  holding  a  consider- 
«Ue  portion  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  material  of  flnor,  or  Derby- 
dnre  spar,  in  point  of  fact  The  full  complement  of  human  teeth  is 
ftirty-two,  fbnr  of  which,  however,  coming  late,  are  called  wisdom-teeth. 
Eferybody  who  is  of  suitable  age  remembers  that,  when  a  child,  his 
Sm  teeth  fell  oat,  these  having  been  the  first  set,  or  milk-teeth. 

The  coming  of  those  milk-teeth  belongs  to  those  oblivious  days  of 
BtfiBoy  and  early  childhood  which,  going,  leave  no  memory  behind. 
ThitcHrder,  however,  was  the  following:  the  milk,  or  deciduous,  teeth 
^eie  twenty  in  number,  and  they  made  their  appearance  thus :  first 
cime  the  four  central  incisors,  about  the  seventh  month  after  birth, 
but  occasionally  eaiiier  or  later,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  appearing  first ; 
B«xt  in  Older  came  the  lateral  incisors,  the  lower  jaw  again  ha^\w^ 
piQoedenee.    Those  teeth  usaaUy  appear  i^otween  the  sevcwl\\  ^nA.  l^Tv\Xi 
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month.  Then  there  was  a  short  period  of  rest»  after  which  the  front 
molars  came  forth  soon  after  the  twelfth  month ;  these  were  followed 
by  the  canines,  which  appeared  between  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth 
months.  The  posterior  molars  were  the  last,  and  being  the  most  nn- 
certain  as  to  time,  one  cannot  specify  when  they  came  for  any  particular 
individual,  say  any  time  between  the  eighteenth  and  thirty-sixth  months. 

The  second  dentition  consists  in  the  replacement  of  the  deciduous^ 
or  milk,  teeth  by  the  second  or  permanent  set.  It  usually  commenoes 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  The  gums  of  the  new  teeth,  howeveTf 
are  prepared ;  ready,  and  waiting,  a  long  time  before  this.  The  middle 
incisors  are  first  shed  and  renewed  ;  then  the  lateral  incisors.  Next  are 
shed  the  anterior  or  milk  molars,  to  be  replaced  by  the  anterior  bicns- 
{)ed.  About  a  year  afterwards  the  posterior  milk  molars  fall  out»  being 
replaced  by  other  bicusped.  The  canines  are  the  last  of  the  milk-teeth 
to  be  exchanged.  Next  year  the  second  pair  of  true  molars  will  appear; 
but  the  third  pair,  or  deyites  sapientia — otherwise  wisdom-teeth — ^may 
come  at  any  subsequent  period. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that^*  in  exceptional  cases,  a  third  set  of 
teeth  has  been  known  to  come.  Looking  over  the  records  of  extreme 
old  age,  it  will  be  remarked  that  any  considerable  extension  of  life 
beyond  ninety  has  often  been  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  one  or  more 
of  a  third  set  of  teeth.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  I  find  narrated  by 
Dr.  Slarc,  in  a  book  written  by  him  in  advocacy  of  a  saccharine  diet,  and 
published  in  1715.  Most  of  us  are  aware  that  amongst  certain  people 
sugar  has  the  evil  repute  of  destroying  the  teeth  of  persons  much  addicted 
to  it,  unjustly  as  the  writer  believes,  and  as  he  has  already  recorded. 
He  is  not  aware  that  the  imputation  rests  on  any  firmer  basis  than 
that  of  the  economical  spirit  of  thrifty  housekeepers.  In  the  early  days 
of  sugar  the  teeth-destroying  prejudice  against  sugar  was  much  stronga 
than  now.  As  an  aid  towards  confuting  that  prejudice.  Dr.  Slare — the 
great  sugar-advocate  of  the  last  century — ^published  the  case  of  Mr, 
Malor)',  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side.  This  very  old  gentlemab 
led,  testifies  the  doctor,  an  active,  but  sober  and  temperate  life  :  loved 
hunting,  a  gun,  and  a  hawk  ;  was  very  regular  in  his  eating  and  drink- 
ing; did  make  three  meals  a  day,  but  did  only  eat  flesh  at  dinner; 
drank  every  morning  near  a  pint  of  good  soft  ale  ;  then  walked  in  hii 
orchard  as  many  turns  as  did  make  a  mile  ;  seldom  drank  wine,  bnl 
when  he  did  *twas  Canary :  did  this  in  the  even  of  his  old  age.  Hii 
eyesight  was  so  good  that,  when  between  eighty  and  ninety,  he  could 
take  up  a  pin  from  the  ground.  His  stomach  never  failed  him  to  the 
last,  and — what  concerns  us  most — when  this  old  gentleman  was  pasl 
eighty-one,  his  hair  did  change  somewhat  dark,  and  certain  of  his  teetl 
coming  out  they  were  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  so  did  they  continue  tc 
come  until  he  had  a  new  set  quite  round.  He  delighted  in  all  mannei 
of  sweetmeats  ;  used  in  the  morning  to  spread  honey  upon  his  bread;  a1 
other  timea  to  strew  sugar  over  his  bread-and-butter.  He  loved  to  havi 
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!  IiiAsaaces  very  sweet,  especially  his  rantton,  hashed  or  boiled,  or  any 
■;bcr  sort  of  meat  that  would  bear  saacea. 

The  Qtltity  of  teeth  needs  no  expatiation  ;  yet  they  are  not  in  most 
earn  treated  judicionsly,  not  with  the  respect  the  memory  of  "  gone  once 
Sir  ever  gone"  demands.  Amongst  the  evil  habits  most  lo  be  reprobated 
it  the  ose  of  hard  toothbrushes.  The  opinion  prevails  in  some  circles  of 
bjndicioos  people  that  some  latent  virtue,  some  etrengthening  power, 
nvdes  in  the  bristles  ofahard  toothbrush.  A  greater  error  than  this  it 
WDold  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  teeth,  though  bony,  are  organised, 
Thej  have  to  receive  their  due  blood-supply  from  vessels  of  the  gums. 
When, from  any  cause,  the  blood-supply  is  cut  off,  then  do  the  teeth  loosen 
in  ihcir  sockets,  decay,  and  ache.  Far  from  hardness  being  a  quality 
dttirol'le,  the  bristles  of  a  toothbrush  cannot  well  be  too  soft.  If  hard, 
they  infullibly  denude  the  gums  after  a  time.  Wlien  this  has  come  to 
pws,  decay  and  pain  are  not  far  off.  In  respect  to  dentifrices  again, 
BDch  error  prevails.  They  arc  pretty  often  mechanical,  often  chemi- 
csL  gome  are  compoonded  of  hard,  gritty  materials,  that  wear  away 
die  enamel  and  mechanically  abrade  the  gums ;  others  hold  chemical 
^laits,  that  whiten  the  enamcl-snrfacc  of  teeth  indeed,  bnt  at  the  price 
of  destruction.  Long  before  any  admonition  convoyed  by  pain,  caries 
»i!l  set  in.  The  fact  can  only  be  determined  by  esaraination  by 
(Ome  intelligent  dentist.  Now  is  the  time  for  jireservation  by  filling, 
md  not  when  toothache  has  established  itself.  A  dentist  is  not  a  mere 
iioamctic-  or  beauty-artist,  as  he  is  too  commonly  regarded  ;  he  is  a 
I^jEJcian  who  works  by  giving  effect  to  ordinary  powers  of  digestion 

Tbitcad  of  physic.  The  importance  of  mastication  as  a  preliminary  to 
Sgtstion  can  hardly  be  overstated  ;  and,  of  course,  the  perfection  of 
'^•■i  mechanical  act  will  be  correlative  with  the  perfection  of  teeth. 
'':.'.  remark  is  common  enough  that  dentists  are  not  what  they  should 
,  not  reliable  as  men  of  honour  ;  more  chiefly  intent  on  running  up 

-  ::7  bilU.  The  opprobrium  is  far  too  sweeping  ;  there  are  honourable 
!'!  disliononrable  dentists,  as  there  arc  honourable  and  dishonoorablc 
■  .!l^rB  and  lawyers.   Wherever  many  opportunities  for  cheating  exist, 

-  i:iiiy  provocatives  to  dishonour,  there  some  men  will  be  found  to  take 
I  idvantage  of  them.  As  regards  dentists,  the  proposition  may  in  a  gene- 
J  til  way  be  laid  down,  that  the  higher-priced  men  are  in  the  end  the 
■f   dieapest.     The  work  oj  such  may  ever  be  relied  upon  as  (he  best ;  and 

:  ■  imiienta  who  may  bo  unable  to  pay  the  full  honorarium,  such  gentle- 
.'.ii  ore  ever  considerate.  One  class  of  dentists  are  to  be  Bcrnpnlously 
...jided — those  who  exhibit  specimen-cases  in  druggists'  shops,  and  put 

Idnflt-plfttea  on  druggists'  doors.  These  practitioners  vaunt  themselves 
«  b^g  economical.  They  are  the  very  reverse ;  they  are  really  most 
Opouive;  and  it  could  not  wellbeotherwise,  seeing  they  have  to  divide 
!"^tawith  the  eihibiting  druggists.  In  teeth-economy  the  principle 
-bnnld  be  established  of  keeping  n  tooth  as  long  as  it  is  useful,  hut  no 
When  a  tooth  hiia  ceased  to  be  good  for  masticafwiTi,  tit  tot 
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ornament,  the  sooner  it  is  removed  the  better.  Wbeii  ranoTid,  m 
artificial  tooth  should  be  establiahed  in  its  place.  The  time  has  gone  I7 
for  natnral  artificial  teeth  to  have  preference ;  and  the  conaidflniticiL  of 
this  fact  should  do  away  with  the  h^tation  that  Mme  peopte  hare  far 
using  false  teeth.  Sentiment  is  a  very  powerfal  influence  in  this  worid. 
Beason  about  it  as  we  like,  sentiment  is  a  feeling  that  moat  and  willbe 
respected.  But  for  sentiment,  the  utilitarianism  of  life  might  attaiiiiD 
a  wider  development.  We  might  eat  cat*B-meat  to  make  fleah  and  blood; 
we  might  convert  our  dead  into  smelling-saUfl^  pmsaiaii-hbiey  lucif» 
match^,  skin  door-mats,  gloves,  boots  and  shoes,  and  perhaps  a  hnndnd 
other  useful  products.  Sentiment  restrains  us — even  the  moat  phiioM^ 
phical ;  and  the  sentiment  against  fixing  the  teeth  of  dead  human  bemgi 
in  the  mouths  of  living  ones  is  undoubtedly  potent.  There  ia  now  m 
need  for  doing  this,  so  many  excellent  materials  of  non-human  crigia 
standing  in  aid.  Taken  all  in  all,  artificial  teeth  of  hard  enamel  m 
chiefly  to  be  recommended,  and  those  of  American  manniactnre  are  thi 
very  best  known.  The  particular  sort  of  teeth,  however,  will  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  shape  of  the  palate  and  the  number  to  be  aet  in  a 
block.  Excellent  sets  are  made  of  hippopotamus  ivory;  that  of  the  ele- 
phant is  too  soft,  and  stains  too  rapidly,  to  be  of  any  great  nae  to  thB 
dentist.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  the  advantages  of  enamel  or  por- 
celain teeth,  as  we  may  call  them,  need  no  expatiation.  Being  whoUf 
non-absorbent,  they  never  stain  or  otherwise  change  colour.  This  leadi 
up  to  an  observation  and  a  precept;  one  that  wearers  of  this  sort  of 
artificial  teeth  should  more  frequently  remember  than  they  do.  It  is  tUi 
— natural  teeth  are  never  white.  Except  sometimes  in  early  childhood 
they  have  not  the  faintest  claim  to  whiteness.  A  miniature-painter,  or 
others  having  a  discriminating  eye  for  colour,  would  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover in  by  far  the  majority  of  natural  teeth  those  mingled  tints  of 
green,  blue,  yellow,  &c.  that,  taken  together,  go  to  make  up  a  general 
result  of  grayness  of  some  preponderating  shade.  If  this  be  so  of  natn* 
ral  teeth  naturally,  by  how  much  more  will  the  tint  of  teeth  be  varied 
from  white  by  the  thousand  contingencies  of  coloured  food  and  irtakf 
of  physic,  and  perhaps  of  smoking  ? 

A  common  failing  with  middle-aged  and  elderly,  nay  too  often 
young,  people  is,  that  they  choose  artificial  teeth  of  the  most  brilliant 
whiteness  they  can  find.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  To  conunit 
this  error  is  to  reveal  to  any  apprehension  of  ordinary  aoutenees  the 
secret  of  false  teeth.  Another  common  error  is  that  of  having  artificiil 
teeth  more  regular  and  more  block-like  than  is  ever  seen  in  nature.  If 
the  most  regular  set  of  naturally-grown  teeth  be  examined  as  to  abso- 
lute mechanical  evenness,  they  will  be  found  deficient  in  this  qaaUty, 
and  still  that  very  defect  shall  conduce  to  the  general  result  of  beantgr. 
The  fact  is  certain,  though  the  foundation  of  it  lies  too  deep  for  easy 
revelation — maybe  for  any — that  some  degree  of  irregularity  of  fea- 
ture is  needed  to  awaken  in  an  appreciative  mind  the  highest  senti- 
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beao^.    Few  of  as  but  cuu  roiuember  to  bave  eeeu  faoce  bo 

regular,  bo  ftuitare  lij  feature  unt'xceptlooBble,  that  the  resalt 

tune  and  [miin[iresuve  on  tlie  &ye.     An  rogiarda  tlie  teetti,  it  vill 

jneaUy  bo  bojiil  that  the  oioFt  pleaeiDg  cxi)reMiciii,  male  and  remale, 

—oaj-,  Ihe  highest  tjiies  ufmale  and  female  fcutnre-beaaty, — k  cor- 

L^d  with  some  sort  of  irregularity  in  the  teeth.     In  one  the  precise 

jiilority  ie,  perEistie,  tliat  a  tooth  eUghtl;  ovurlape  ;  Id  another  tl>e 

I    tKvlh  lire  BligLilj  parted,   it  mny   be.      Of  whatevur  sort  tlie 

jrul  peoniiariij  ma;  have  been,  the  dentist  shoald  be  alloned  to 

«■  it  in  his  copy.    Here,  too,  in  a  genera)  way,  tlie  remark  mny  be 

.  '.L.  that  if  by  any  chance  a  set  of  teeth  give«  admirution  for  iis  pure 

n  iiiui  tint  and  general  eveoDesa  of  mn,  wbca  seen  on  a  table  or  noder 

k  ca»e,  thai  Mt  wiQ  not  be  satisfactory  wlieu  placed  to  do  duty,  for 

bcantf  and  ntility,  in  the  month.    Pereons  who  foolishly  select  artificial 

bf  {greater  nbitenefg  than  ie  ever  seen  in  natmr  will  perhaps  be 

to  learn  at  what  ooet  of  trouble  and  in^nnity  varying  tinta 

:ted  by  the  manufactnrer  of  artificial  teeth  to  natnrally  white 

Yellow  tints  are  given  by  titanium  ;  blue  by  platinum  ; 

bine  by  cobalt ;  bluish  yellow  by  titanium  and  platinum  min- 

It  would  be  altogether  too  teclinical  to  parttualarise  here  the 

cud  cuMipositioD  of  mineral  teeth.    The  be#t  general  eipoBition  will 

c&iuiat  in  tlie  statement  that  tbcy  ore  mado  up  of  a  material  holding 

leltpar,  borax,  clay,  occasionally  flint-glai^s — though  that  is  nut  advie- 

ii)lt — and  silica.     They  arc  moulded  either  in  plaster-of-parifi,  porous 

done,  gr  metal ;  the  last  being  pre&rable.    They  are  next  burned  in  a 

fimace  like  any  ordinary  porcelain.     Somelimcs  wbole  blocks  of  this 

Utter  material  are  moulded,  gums  included;  but  whether  blocks  or 

ttogle  teeth,  the  process  of  enamelling  is  necessary.     It  closely  re- 

KsUiles  tlie  enamelling  or  glazing  of  [Hsrcelaio,  especially  real  fiorcclain, 

afvliiiJj  New  Btivres  ia  typical,  and  it  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner 

M  the  glazing  of  porcelain,  but  morC  delicately.     If  the  very  whitest 

utuiul  tootli  be  carefully  examined,  three  dietiuct  shades  of  tint  at 

laut  will  be  noticed  upon  it.     First  there  is  the  tint  belonging  to  the 

pnetal  body  of  the  tooth  ;  then  that  of  the  crown,  or  bearing-edge,  or 

lOilacei  lastly,  of  the  part  running  into  the  gum.   All  these  three  tints 

nut  be  imitated  and  indicat«d  by  the  true  dental  artist.     OcooeioQally 

tUJN  bludca—scveral  teeth,  gnms,  and  all— are  made  in  one  piece  of 

tUa  porcelain  or  enamel  material.     In  this  ease,  besides  the  three  tints 

■ppectaiuing  to  the  teeth  proper,  the  roseate  aspect  of  the  gum  must  bo 

MpNwntcd.    To  accomplish  this  the  colouring-matter  used  is  gold;  to 

■bicb  also  are  due  the  lovely  red  tints  we  admire  so  much  in  certain 

|MW  of  Bohemian  glass.     On  the  whole,  block-tccth  are  not  to  be  re- 

OUnincnded,  whatever  the  mat^^ial  of  them  may  be    Far  more  efiicient 

n  teotb  monnted  on  either  metal  or  Tulcanite.     The  metata  used  for 

llii<  ]iDrpoGG  are  gold,  palladium,  and  sometimes  piatinnm— the  only 

<*i«:tion  to  wliich  last  is  its  eslreme  iveight.     Silver,  confiiittti  6.S  a 
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metal  for  dentistry  purposes,  would  be  wholly  objectionable,  on  aecoimt 
of  the  facility  with  which  it  blackens  when  brought  into  contact  with 
snlphnr,  or  things  holding  snlphar.  In  saliva  there  is  mnch  of  this 
element;  no  inconsiderable  amoxmt  in  many  yarieties  of  food.  Among 
condiments,  mustard  teems  with  sulphur ;  and  perhaps,  with  the  single 
exception  of  salt,  no  article  of  either  food  or  condiment  is  wholly  deroid 
of  sulphur.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  silver  would  not  serve  the 
dentist's  purpose  at  all.  Occasionally  teeth  are  filled  with  silver  instead 
of  gold-leaf ;  concerning  which  practice  all  the  chemist  can  record  is— 
pity  dentists  don't  know  better. 

In  respect  to  gold,  whether  employed  in  mounting  dentistry,  or  for  any 
other  constructive  purpose,  the  fact  need  hardly  be  explained  that  tha 
noble  metal  is  never  used  pure ;  absolutely  pure  gold  is  scarcely  mora 
rigid,  hard,  and  mechanically  enduring  than  absolutely  pure  lead.  It 
needs  alloy  to  give  mechanical  hardness  and  impart  endurance.  The 
gold  coins  of  this  realm  are  composed  of  twenty-two  parts  gold  to  two 
parts  copper  in  twenty-four.  Hence,  in  technical  language  they  ave 
said  to  be  twenty-two  carats  fine.  No  gold  for  dentistry  purposes 
should  have  a  lower  quality  than  twenty  carats;  in  other  wordi) 
should  hold  more  than  four  parts  of  copper  or  other  alloy  in  tha 
twenty-four.  Gold-foil  for  filling  teeth  should  be  made  of  absolutdf 
pure  gold ;  in  technical  language,  gold  of  four-and-twenty  carats 
fine. 

Toothache  one  needs  must  touch  on.  Why  the  two  fell  tortures  <rf 
gout  and  toothache  are  so  commonly  regarded  as  ailments  absolred 
from  pity,  I  know  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  never  found  anyone 
who  did.  Toothache  has  this  advantage  over  gout,  that  it  is  alwajs 
alleviable,  and  that  in  most  instances  without  removing  the  tooth. 
Few,  very  few,  aching  teeth  will  resist  the  application  of  aconite  ju- 
diciously used;  and  though  aconite  be  a  poison,  and  the  treatment 
sounds  poisonous,  yet  in  any  but  the  most  careless  hands  it  may  be 
used  to  stop  toothache  with  impunity.  The  best  mode  of  application 
is  this :  having  immersed  some  cotton-wool  in  tincture  of  aconite 
poured  into  a  dish  and  set  in  a  warm  place,  wait  until  the  tincture  has 
evaporated  and  left  the  cotton-wool  impregnated  with  aconite  paste. 
This  paste-mixture  of  cotton  and  aconite  is  what  the  tooth  is  to  be 
filled  with.  Pain  usually  departs  in  about  ten  minutes.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  patient  shall  swallow  any  part  of  this  aconite  paste  & 
its  products;  but  even  if  deglutition  do  occur  no  poisoning  will  ensues 
the  quantity  of  the  active  principle  of  aconite  thus  capable  of  finding 
its  way  to  the  stomach  being  insufficient  to  develop  any  bad  conse- 
quences. There  is  an  incorporation  of  arsenic  and  morphia  slightl) 
more  eflicacious  than  aconite  for  alleviating  toothache ;  but  it  is  alto* 
gether  too  dangerous  for  domestic  or  private  use. 

J.  SCOFFEBN^  ILB. 
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Chapter  XXXVII.  Hidden  Hopes. 

Upon  Mr.  Jeraingham  the  tidings  of  his  wife's  death  came  suddenly, 
bat  not  unexpectedly.  He  hastened  to  arrange  that  all  honour  should 
be  paid  to  the  ashes  of  this  fair  scion  of  the  house  of  Jerningham. 
The  ponderous  doors  of  the  vault  which  had  not  been  opened  since 
his  father's  death  unclosed  to  receive  his  wife's  coflSn.  The  bells  which 
had  rung  a  merry  peal  of  welcome  when  she  first  came  to  Greenlands 
tolled  long  and  dismally  upon  the  day  of  her  burial.  All  defer- 
ence and  ceremony  that  could  have  attended  the  burial  of  a  beloved 
wife  attended  the  funeral  rites  of  her  who  had  been  only  tolerated  by 
her  husband.  Harold  Jerningham  was  chief  mourner  at  that  stately 
yet  quiet  ceremonial.  His  own  hand  had  addressed  the  invitation  that 
nimmoned  Laurence  Desmond  to  the  funeral. 

"The  world  shall  read  how  we  stood  side  by  side  at  the  door  of  the 
Tanlt,"  thought  Mr.  Jerningham ;  "  and  the  lips  of  Slander  shall  be 
mute  about  the  poor  soul's  friendship  for  her  father's  friend." 

Mr.  Desmond  understood  and  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  mind 
which  had  inspired  the  invitation.  Even  in  that  last  dread  cere- 
monial it  was  well  that  there  should  be  some  votive  offering  to  So- 
ciety, That  deity  has  her  shrine  in  every  temple,  and  must  be 
propitiated  alike  at  wedding -feast  or  funeral.  She  is  the  modem 
nocessor  of  those  nameless  goddesses  whom  the  men  of  old  called 
imiable,  and  worshipped  in  mortal  fear. 

Theodore  de  Bergerac  was  present  at  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  vault,  and  invited  Laurence  Desmond  to  dinner  when  they  left  the 
ehorch;  but  his  iQvitation  was  declined. 

"I  will  run  down  to  dine  with  you  in  a  week  or  two,  if  you  will 
allow  me,"  he  said ;  "but  to-day  it  is  impossible.  I  have  business  that 
will  take  me  back  to  town." 

And  so  they  parted ;  Laurence  to  go  back  to  his  chambers  and 
H*nd  the  evening  in  dreary  meditation,  looking  over  the  letters  that 
bad  been  written  to  him  by  that  hand  which  now  lay  cold  in  the  Berk- 
Aire  vault.  He  had  a  photograph  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  face, 
a  few  water-coloured  sketches  of  the  river-scenery  about  Hampton ;  and 
^•ifise  were  all  his  memorials  of  the  dead. 

TOL.  VL  XX 
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He  packed  them  carefully  in  white  paper,  sealed  the  packet  with 
many  seals,  and  laid  it  in  the  most  secret  drawer  of  his  desk. 

**  Thus  ends  the  love  of  my  youth,*'  he  said  to  himself;  "  God  gnnt 
the  love  of  my  manhood  may  come  to  a  happier  ending!" 

The  first  few  months  of  his  widowhood  Mr.  Jeiningham  spai 
abroad.  For  some  subtle  reason  of  his  own  he  preferred  to  be  awq 
from  Greenlands,  and  from  his  friends  at  the  cottage,  daring  that  period 
of  conventional  mourning.  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  less  inclined 
to  absent  himself  from  that  beloved  retreat  if  Eustace  Thorbum  W 
still  been  a  dweller  in  M.  de  Bergerac's  household. 

That  gentleman's  residence  in  Paris  threatened  to  extend  itsdfto 
several  months.  The  work  found  for  him  amongst  old  maniucripti 
and  rare  Oriental  books  increased  every  day,  and  the  notes  of  the  gwit 
history  seemed  likely  to  become  as  voluminous  as  Gibbon's  Rome.  I4» 
Gibbon,  M.  de  Bergerac  had  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  his  lifetiai 
upon  the  collection  of  materials  for  his  great  book ;  but  the  matofuh 
wJien  collected,  were  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  those  upon  wUA 
the  matchless  historian  founded  his  massive  monument  of  human  goiiv;! 
or  it  may  be  that  M.  de  Bergerac  was  something  less  than  Gibbon,  b; 
earnestness,  at  least,  he  was  that  great  man's  equal. 

"  Do  not  leave  Paris  until  you  have  completely  sifted  the  OrieBlil| 
department  of  the  library,"  he  wrote  to  his  secretary;  "and  ifitilj 
necessary  for  you  to  have  the  aid  of  a  translator,  do  not  hesitate 
engage  one." 

To  this  Mr.  Thorburn  replied  modestly  that  his  own  knowledge  rfj 
the  Oriental  languages  was  increasing  day  by  day;  that  he  had  bea 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  a  learned,  though  somewhat  shabbfij 
pundit  among  the  frequenters  of  the  Imperial  Library;  and  that  hebii 
induced  this  person  to  work  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two  every  evenilt| 
on  very  reasonable  terms. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me  to  conquer  tkij 
difficulties  of  these  languages,"  he  wrote  to  his  kind  employer.  Awl|| 
indeed,  to  this  friendless  young  man  every  grammatical  triumph 
been  sweet,  every  tedious  struggle  with  the  obscurities  of  Deyanagiriorj 
Sanscrit  a  labour  of  love.  Riches  or  rank  he  had  none  to  lay  at  4l 
feet  of  the  fair  girl  he  loved ;  but  by  such  dryasdust  studies  as  th^j 
he  could  testify  his  devotion  to  that  service  which  of  all  others  III' 
most  dear  to  her  aflfectionatc  heart. 

Weeks  and  months  slipped  by  in  these  congenial  labours.  H*'* 
notes  for  the  great  book,  and  Eustace  Thorbum's  poem,  grew  side  1^  - 
side,  and  the  young  man  had  no  leisure  hour  in  which  to  nuree  de-  : 
spondent  thoughts.  He  was  happier  than  he  could  have  imagined  ii  -: 
possible  for  him  to  be  away  from  Greenlands.  His  work  was  delighlM  ' 
to  him  because  he  was  working  for  her.  Yes ;  for  her !  His  patieBt 
indnstij  at  the  library  was  a  tribute  to  her.    His  poem  was  written  te 
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tnce,  if  it  won  him  rcjiatation,  he  might  dare  to  offer  her  the 
0  embellJElied. 

To  Helen  those  autumn  months  ficemod  very  dull.  Her  father's 
iecntat7  b»d  made  himBelf  so  comiiletely  a  part  of  the  honeehold  aa 
to  leave  a  bhink  not  easily  filled.  Both  father  and  d&nght«r  miesed 
Itii  bright  face,  his  earnest,  cnthaaiastio  tallc,  bis  afTecttoDatG  bnt  nnob- 
tranTe  derotion  to  their  EmdleGt  interests. 

*■  We  shall  never  have  snch  a  friend  again,  papa,"  ITelen  said  nnivety ; 
Md  the  little  speech,  with  the  tone  in  which  it  vrna  spoken,  inclined  M. 
de  Bej^rac  to  think  that  Harold  Jemingham's  fears  had  not  been 
cnntndless. 

■-  Yoa  ni»B  him  very  mnch,  Helen  ?" 

■  Mare  than  I  thonglit  it  possible  I  could  miss  anyone  but  yon." 
"  And  yet  he  only  came  to  lis  as  a  stronger,  my  dear,  to  pcrfbrm 
-  <I>nlnted  serviee.  In  France  a  yonng  lady  wonld  scarcely  care  to 
i(.-ss  BO  much  intereet  in  her  father's  secretary." 
I'ho  girl's  innocent  face  grew  crimson.  What  I  had  she  said  more 
■1  was  becoming?  Had  she  deserved  a  reproof  from  that  dear  father 
!!j  she  lived  only  to  please  ?    Afler  tliia  she  spoke  no  more  of  Ens- 

■  Tborbnm;  bnt  her  father's  mild  reproof  had  awakened  Btrangc 
Jiving  in  her  mind. 

Mr.  Jcrningham  returned  to  Greenlands  before  Christmas,  and  spent 
'.  I'leafant  season  at  the  cottage.  A  peace  of  mind  which  he  had  not 
ts^  eiiice  boyhood  posseesed  him  in  that  calm  abode,  now  that  he 

■*u  a  free  man,  and  Eustace  Thorbnm  no  longer  exhibited  before  him 

the  insolent  happiness  of  youth. 

" This  is  indeed  home !'  he  eitlaimed,  as  he  sat  by  M.  de  Bergerao's 
jfLli,  and  beard  the  carol-singers  in  the  garden.  "It  is  more  than 
n-  re&ra  since  Christmas  was  kept  at  the  great  house  yonder.     I 

■  itr  whether  it  will  ever  be  kept  there  again  within  my  life?" 

■  IVIiy  not  ?■'  asked  his  old  friend ;  "  yon  are  young  enon^-h  to  mari7 

■  Do  you  think  so,  Theodore  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Jemingham  earnestly. 

■  Do  I  think  so  ?  Who  should  think  so  more  than  I  ?  Was  there 
;  Ti  hiippier  marriage  than  mine?     And  I  do  not  ask  you  to  make 

■  i-ld  a  venture  as  I  made  in  marrying  a  dear  girl  twenty  years  my 

■  :.'r.  There  are  handsome  and  distingniahed  widows  enough  in  your 
.ash  society;  women  who,  in  the  prime  of  middle  age,  retain  the 
'j  beanty  of  their  youth  with  all  the  added  graces  given  by  expe- 
Mi  of  life." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Jemiughara  coldly ;  "  I  should  not  care  to  in- 
'  the  remnant  of  my  life  to  a  middle-aged  person,  however  well 
-'-rved.  i  can  eiiat  without  a  wife.  If  ever  I  marry  again  I  shall 
■n'  for  lore." 

Hi;  stole  a  glance  at  Helen.     She  was  sitting  by  the  firft'w\^,\\  sa 
'i-abuot  upon  her  J»/j,  iter  e/efi  fired  dreamily.   Where  fam  "WKttABra^ 
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thonghts  might  be  Harold  Jerningbam  knew  not;  but  he  percdnd 
they  were  not  given  to  him.  "  Has  the  honr  gone  by?**  he  asked  him- 
Eelf.     "  Has  my  hour  gone  for  ever  ?" 

"Nobly  spoken,  my  friend,"  said  Theodore;  "yon  will  many  lor  '. 
love.  And  why  not  ?  God  gave  me  a  fair  young  bride,  and  seTOi  { 
years  of  happiness  more  complete  than  a  man  dare  hope  for  on  earihJ 

No  more  was  said  upon  a  subject  so  delicate.  But  from  this  ooOp 
yersation  Mr.  Jerningham  derived  considerable  comfort;  for  he  perodnd 
that  his  old  friend  found  no  incongruity  in  the  idea  of  his  seekuii 
something  more  than  a  marriage  of  convenience  in  a  second  union. 

After  this  he  came  to  the  cottage  with  something  akin  to  hope  W^ 
his  breast.  Helen  received  him  always  with  the  same  sweetness.  Hi 
was  her  father*s  friend,  and  had  been  her  father's  protector  in  the  hoot 
of  evil  fortune.  This  fact  was  ever  present  to  her  mind ;  it  impartel 
to  her  manner  a  sweetness  which  was  fatal  to  Harold  Jerningham. 

Theodore  de  Bergerac  watched  the  two  together ;  and  one  day, 
by  inspiration,  the  secret  of  his  old  friend's  frequent  visits  flashed  ii{ 
him.    The  danger  that  had  existed  for  the  young  secretary  existed 
for  the  weary  worldling,  and  girlish  sweetness  and  simplicity  had 
a  heart  sated  with  life's  factitious  jojs. 

Within  a  week  after  the  student  achieved  this  brilliant  discovaf, 
Harold  Jerningham  made  a  full  confession  of  his  weakness. 

"  I  know  that  at  present  I  am  no  more  to  her  than  her  father's 
friend,"  he  said,  when  he  had  told  his  story,  and  had  discovered 
M.  de  Bergerac  was  neither  surprised  nor  shocked  by  the  revelatiM 
"but  give  me  only  sufficient  time  and  I  may  win  that  pure  heariyS 
which  already  half  belongs  to  me  by  right  of  my  affection  for  yea.: 
Earnest  feeling  in  a  man  who  is  not  quick  to  feel  must  count 
something.  Do  not  judge  me  by  my  past,  Theodore.  Dissever 
from  that  past  if  you  can ;  for,  as  I  live,  I  am  a  new  man  since  I 
loved  your  daughter.  To  love  a  creature  so  pure  is  a  spiritual  bap 
If  I  can  win  that  innocent  heart  you  will  not  stand  between  me 
happiness,  will  you,  old  friend  ?" 

"  If  you  can  win  her  heart,  no ;  but  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  daugh 
or  persuade  her.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  the  uncertainty  of  her  fu 
is  a  constant  perplexity  to  me,  and  that  I  would  gladly  see  that  fa 
secured.  I  will  say  even  more  than  this ;  I  will  admit  that  I  should  bflf- 
proud  to  see  my  only  child  allied  to  a  race  so  distinguished  as  yoiu% 
the  mistress  of  a  home  so  splendid  as  your  Greenlands  yonder.  Bat  If- 
no  word  of  mine  will  I  influence  her  to  a  step  so  solemn.  The  dilft*^ 
ence  between  your  ages  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  myself  and  ny 
dear  wife ;  but  the  world  might  possibly  have  augured  ill  for  the  result 
of  our  union.  Again,  I  say,  if  you  can  win  my  child's  heart,  I  will 
not  refuse  you  her  hand." 

This  was  all  Mr.  Jerningham  desired.  A  reluctant  bride  sacrifioe4 
on  the  altar  of  ambition  would  have  been  no  bride  for  him.  He  was  (oO 
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anch  a  gentleman  not  to  have  recoiled  from  the  bratalitj  involved  in 
ach  a  union.  All  he  desired  was  the  liberty  to  woo  and  to  win ;  to 
d  his  many  gifts  against  that  one  obvions  disadvantage  of  his  fifty 
ears,  and  to  triumph  in  spite  of  that  stumbling-block. 

"Time  and  I  against  any  two,"  said  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Jcrningham's  chief  reliance  was  on  time;  time,  which  might  first 
aider  his  society  habitual  and  then  necessary  to  Helen  ;  time,  which 
oold  familiarise  her  with  the  difierence  between  their  ages,  until  that 
ifference  would  scarcely  seem  to  exist ;  time,  which  by  demonstrating 
is  eonstancy  and  devotion  must  in  the  end  give  him  a  claim  upon 
Helen's  gratitude,  a  right  to  her  compassion. 

Time  might  perhaps  have  done  all  this  for  Mr.  Jemingham  but  for 
le  small  circumstance  :  the  stake  for  which  he  was  playing  this 
itient  game  had  already  been  won.  It  remained  no  more  upon  the 
ible  for  gamblers  to  venture  its  winning.  The  girl's  innocent  heart 
id  been  given  unconsciously  to  a  silent  adorer ;  and  while  Harold 
emingham  was  hanging  upon  her  looks  and  studying  her  careless 
ords,  all  her  tenderest  thoughts  and  dreams  were  wafted  across  the 
haimel  to  the  industrious  exile  clearing  his  way  through  the  great 
angle  of  Arianism  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris. 

Winter  passed,  and  the  early  spring  brought  news  to  Mr.  Jeming- 
•m.  A  noble  Scottish  kinsman  had  died,  leaving  him  a  handsome 
rtite  in  Perthshire.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  visit  this  new 
eqnisition,  and  make  all  arrangements  for  its  due  maintenance;  but  he 
ns  sorely  averse  from  leaving  Greenlands  and  the  simple  household  in 
diidi  he  had  learned  to  be  happy. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  he  said ;  "  Lord  Pendarvoch  was  a  con- 
inned  miser,  and  I  know  he  kept  the  place  in  a  most  miserable  condi- 
bn.  When  I  was  last  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  years  ago,  there 
m  not  a  fence  fit  for  a  civilised  country,  or  a  boundary-wall  that  kept 
>t  his  neighbour's  cattle.  Yes,  I  suppose  I  must  go  and  take  posses- 
km,  and  shake  hands  with  my  tacksmen,  and  establish  my  claim  to  be 
egtrded  as  a  scion  of  the  true  blood — though  it  comes  to  me  zigzag 
■hion  through  a  female  branch  of  the  old  house.  My  mother's  mother 
^  an  aunt  of  the  last  lord." 

Mr.  Jerningham  lapsed  into  reverie.  It  was  early  April ;  green 
ods  already  bursting  in  the  old-fashioned  garden,  and  a  wealth  of  pear- 
•d  plum-blossom,  snowy  whito;  but  the  rich  red  of  the  apple-trees  not 
tk  opened.  Tulip  and  hyacinth,  polyanthus  and  primrose,  were  bright 
ft  the  borders  ;  rich  red  wallflowers  bloomed  on  the  old  wall ;  all  the 
Men  was  gay  with  the  fresh  spring  blossoms. 

"Do  you  remember  what  you  said  about  Switzerland,  Helen  ?"  Mr. 
Jemingham  asked  abruptly,  after  rather  a  long  silence. 

"  I  remember  saying  a  great  deal  about  Switzerland." 

"And  of  your  desire  to  see  that  country  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  hat  that  is  too  bright  a  dream.     Papa  confesa^  l\i%Xi 
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his  book  is  the  kind  of  book  that  never  is  finished.  Willian  Hue  d 
Caldwell  did  not  live  to  finish  his  book,  yon  know,  thongh  the  sabjeofc 
is  a  narrow  one  compared  to  the  theme  of  my  dear  father'a  labonn;  and 
Miiller's  book  was  left  unfinished.  How  can  I  ever  hope  to  go  to  Swit^ 
zerland,  since  I  shonld  care  nothing  for  the  moat  beautifol  land  imloi 
papa  was  my  fellow-traveller  ?" 

**  We  will  persnade  your  father  to  publish  the  first  two  Tolomei  of 
his  book  some  day,  and  then  we  can  all  start  for  Switzerland  togetlML 
But  in  the  mean  time  allow  me  to  inquire  if  you  have  ever  thought  abut 
Scotland  ?" 

"  I  have  read  Sir  Walter  Scott's  delightful  stories.'* 

"  Of  course,"  cried  Mr.  Jemingham  with  unwonted  viyacity;  "and 
those  charming  romances  have  inspired  you  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
behold  the  scenes  which  they  embellish — the  land  of  mountain  and  d 
flood,  the  land  of  Macgregor  and  Ravenswood,  of  heart-broken  Loff 
Ashton  and  weird  Meg  Merrilios.  Do  not  think  of  Smtzerland  till  joi  i 
have  seen  the  Scottish  highlands." 

"  But  the  enow !"  urged  Helen. 

''  Snow  !    In  Scotland  I  will  show  you  mountain-peaks  upon  whUk' 
the  snows  have  never  melted  since  the  days  of  the  Bruce  ;  and  firon  . 
those  snow-clad  hills  you  shall  look  down  into  no  dazzling  abyss  of ; 
awful  whiteness,  but  out  upon  the  waste  of  waters,  with  all  Umv 
changeful  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  varying  splendour  of  colour  and 
animated  motion.    In  Switzerland,  remember,  you  have  no  sea." 

"  But  the  ice-oceans — the  glaciers  ?" 

"  Better  in  the  descriptions  of  Berlepsch  than  in  reality ;  and  em- 
he  admits  that  they  are  dirty.  Uix)n  my  honour,  the  highlands  of  Soot- 
land  are  unsurpassable." 

"  And  then  ?"  inquired  Helen,  laughing.  "  Why  this  sudden  enUnifr 
asm  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Jemingham  ?  0, 1  forgot ;  you  are  now  a  pWK 
priotor  of  the  northern  soil,  and  I  suppose  this  is  only  a  natural  bai* 
of  proprietorial  pride." 

This  accusation  Mr.  Jemingham  disdained  to  answer. 

"Helen,"  he  said  with  mock  solemnity,  "has  it  never  occurred  ifr 
you  that  your  father  must  require  change  of  scene — some  relief  fifOB' 
the  monotonous  verdancy  of  silvan  Berkshire — some  respite  from  thoi9 
eternal  spreading  beeches  which  provoke  from  commonplace  lips  ct«^ 
recurring  allusion  to  the  hackneyed  Tityras  ?  That  you  yourself  hafB 
languished  for  bolder  scenery — snow-clad  mountain-top  and  wide  blot 
lake — I  am  well  aware;  but  do  you  think  our  dear  scholar  does  not  abo 
require  that  mental  and  physical  refreshment  which  comes  from  the  coo* 
templation  of  unknown  lands  and  the  breathing  of  unfamiliar  breeiei ; 
or,  in  two  words,  do  you  not  think  that  a  brief  spring  holiday  in  fl» 
highlands  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  my  dear  friend  ?" 

The  student  came  out  of  the  porch  in  time  to  hear  the  concloaion  ol 
Mr.  Jemingbam's  speech.     The  maal^T  o^  CiiWKiWada  and  Helen  dfl 
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Bergerac  had  been  strolliDg  up  and  down  ibe  lawn  in  front  of  ibe  cot- 
tage daring  this  oonvenafcion. 

**  What  9ce  yon  talking  about,  Harold  ?'*  asked  the  Frenchman. 

Helen  waa  prompt  to  answer  his  question. 

"  0  papa,  Mr.  Jemingham  has  been  saying  that  you  must  require 
change  of  air  and  scene,  and  that  a  trip  to  Scotland  would  do  you  won- 
derfal  good.    And  so  I  fun  sure  it  would." 

"Yea,  Theodore,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  Pendarvoch.  The 
place  itself  is  scarcely  worth  showing  you,  but  the  surrounding  scenery 
is  superb;  and  Helen  informs  me  she  languishes  to  behold  the  Scottish 
highlands." 

"  0  Mr.  Jemingham,"  cried  Helen,  "  when  did  I  ever  say — " 

"  Not  a  minute  ago.  And  you  know  the  advantage  to  your  father 
will  be  unspeakable." 

^  Bat  my  book  !"  urged  the  student. 

"  You  will  return  to  it  with  renewed  vigour  after  your  holiday. 
You  told  me  only  the  other  day  that  you  had  of  late  ex[3erienced  a 
Itngnor,  a  distaste  for  your  work,  which  denoted  physical  weakness; 
•nd— " 

"  0  papa,"  cried  Helen  alarmed, "  you  do  not  confess  these  things  to 
im!  It  is  quite  true;  you  have  been  looking  tired  lately.  Nanon 
nnarked  it.    Pray  let  us  go  to  Scotland.'' 

"  Can  yon  refuse  her  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jemingham. 

"  When  did  I  ever  refuse  anything  to  this  dear  child  ?" 

''And  when  did  she  ever  ask  anything  that  you  should  refuse ? 

-Come,  Theodore,  it  is  the  first  favour  I  have  asked  of  you  for  a  long 

time.    I  must  go  to  Pendarvoch;  and  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  this  place, 

where  I  have  been  so  happy,  unless  I  can  take  those  with  me  who  have 

made  the  spot  so  dear." 

To  a  woman  of  tlie  world,  the  tone  of  these  words  and  the  look 
which  accompanied  them  would  have  spoken  volumes.  To  Helen  they 
told  nothing,  except  that  Mr.  Jemingham  was  sincerely  attached  to 
her  Mher  and  herself.  She  had  always  thought  of  him  as  her  father's 
devoted  friend,  and  it  seemed  to  her  only  natural  that  she  should  be 
iDcladed  in  that  friendship.  She  liked  Harold  Jemingham  better  than 
ihe  liked  anyone,  except  those  two  people  who  reigned  side  by  side  in 
her  heart;  and  the  line  which  divides  the  outer  tokens  of  liking  and 
lofing  is  so  narrow  a  demarcation,  that  Harold  Jemingham  might 
ettily  be  betrayed  into  fond  hopes  that  were  without  foundation. 
Her  manner  to  this  friend  of  her  father's  was  all  sweetness.  His 
trader  accents,  his  fond  admiring  looks,  she  accepted  as  the  natural 
gdlantriei  of  a  man  so  much  her  senior.  Her  very  innocence  made 
her  more  dangeroos  than  the  most  accomplished  of  coquettes.  And  at 
this  notion  of  a  trip  to  the  Highlands  she  brightened  and  sparkled,  and 
placed  herself  at  once  on  Mr.  Jemingham's  side.  For  so  many  t^«jBAXi% 
the  ^Hm  was  dditrhtfa]  to  her.    First  and  cliiefe^t  of  buo\\  t^^c&oiv^^  \\i 
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promised  to  benefit  her  father ;  secondly,  she  had  long  known  and 
rejoiced  in  the  romances  of  the  northern  enchanter,  and  the  very  flonnd 
of  Scottish  names  conjui'ed  a  hundred  visions  of  romance  before  her 
mind's  eye  ;  thirdly,  there  had  come  upon  Oreenlands,  upon  her  gardeo, 
her  poultry-yard,  her  books,  her  piano,  the  river,  the  woods,  nay,  over 
the  very  sky  that  arched  the  woods  and  river,  a  shadow  of  dulness  ftom 
the  hour  of  Eustace  Thorburn's  departure.  The  old  places  had  loBt 
their  familiar  charm — the  old  pursuits  had  become  wearisome.  She 
fancied  that  amidst  new  scenes  she  would  be  less  likely  to  miss  her  dd 
companion;  and  then,  in  the  next  breath,  said  to  herself,  "How  k 
would  have  liked  to  see  Scotland!" 

A  great  deal  of  argument  was  required  to  convince  Theodore  de 
Bergerac  that  it  could  be  for  his  benefit  to  uproot  himself  from  the 
spot  he  60  dearly  loved  in  order  to  travel  to  remotest  regions  of  the 
north.  He  had  the  Frenchman's  natural  horror  of  foreign  countries; 
and  having  once  niched  himself  at  his  nest  at  Greenlands,  cared  not  to 
stir  thence,  how  fair  soever  might  be  the  distant  lands  he  was  invited  to 
visit.  The  argument  which  at  last  prevailed  was  that  urged  by  Helen's 
pleading  face.     Thai  entreaty  the  tender  father  was  powerless  to  resist 

"My  darling,  it  must  be  as  you  wish,"  he  said;  and  the  rest  was 
easy.  Mr.  Jemingham  did  not  suffer  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet. 
He  was  prompt  to  make  all  arrangements,  and  three  days  after  the 
subject  had  been  mooted,  the  travellers  were  on  their  northward  way, 
speeding  to  Edinburgh  by  express. 

They  were  to  spend  three  days  in  Edinburgh,  then  onward  by  easy 
stages,  "  doing"  all  the  lions  in  their  way,  to  the  village  and  castle  of 
Pendarvoch,  which  lay,  half  in  Perthshire,  half  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. 

NORTHWARD. 

The  travellers  had  not  left  Greenlands  two  days  when  Eustace 
Thorbum  arrived  there.  He  had  finished  his  work  in  Paris  a  month 
sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and  had  been  glad  to  hurry  home,  in 
order  to  complete  his  arrangements  with  an  eminent  publishing  firm, 
who,  after  considerable  hesitation,  had  agreed  to  publish  his  poem  with 
out  hazard  of  capital  on  his  part,  though  not  witliout  foreboding  of  loa 
on  theirs. 

M.  de  Bergerac  had  not  forgotten  to  write  to  his  secretary,  an 
nouncing  the  Scottish  expedition ;  but  he  had  only  written  an  hon: 
before  starting,  and  the  letter  and  the  secretary  had  crossed  each  othe 
between  Dover  and  Calais.  Eustace  came  to  Greenlands  full  of  hopefti 
agitation.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  promise  made  his  uncle.  He  hm 
not  forgotten  that  he  was  pledged  to  make  a  full  confession  to  his  kin( 
patron,  and  to  accept  his  banishment,  if  need  were.    His  Parisian  exil 
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had  only  deferred  the  evil  hour  ;  it  must  come  now,  and  speedily  ;  and 
the  decree  woold  be  spoken,  and  he  and  Helen  must  in  all  likelihood 
part  for  eyer.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  would  see  her  once  more,  and 
it  was  for  this  unspeakable  blessing  he  languished.  For  the  last  night 
of  his  sojourn  in  Paris  sleep  had  been  impossible.  He  could  think  only 
of  the  delight  to  which  he  was  hastening — to  see  her  once  again.  His 
loTe  had  grown  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  during  these  long  months  of 
absence.  As  the  train  ploughed  onwards  through  dusty  flats,  as  the 
Bteamer  danced  across  the  sunlit  waters,  this  one  traveller  counted  the 
miles,  and  calculated  the  moments  until  ho  should  near  the  beloved 
spot  where  his  idol  dwelt. 

He  knew  that  his  uncle  Dan  would  have  been  glad  to  see  him,  even 
for  a  brief  exchange  of  greetings  and  shaking  of  hands ;  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  spend  the  half-hour  that  it  must  have  cost  him  to  call 
in  Great  Ormond-street.  Swift  as  a  hack-cab  could  take  him,  he  rushed 
from  station  to  station,  was  so  lucky  as  to  catch  a  fast  train  for  Wind- 
sor, and  entered  the  shady  avenues  of  Greenlands  within  fourteen  hours 
of  his  departure  from  Paris. 

How  fresh  and  verdant  the  spring  landscape  seemed  to  him  I — the 
cowslips  and  bluebells,  the  hawthorn  buds  just  beginning  to  whiten 
the  old  rugged  trees,  gummy  chestnut  husks  scattering  the  ground, 
ttd  from  afar  the  rich  odour  of  newly-opened  lilacs. 

^' And  to  think  that  for  its  master  this  place  has  no  charm !"  he 
said  to  himself  wonderingly. 

His  heart  beat  fast  as  he  opened  the  gate  of  the  bailiffs  garden. 
Here  all  things  looked  their  brightest  and  prettiest.  The  birds  were 
Binging  gaily  in  the  porch.  The  deep  voice  of  Hephaestus  boomed 
from  the  hall,  and  the  dog  ran  out  to  repel  the  intruder,  but  changed 
bis  bass  growl  of  menace  into  a  noisy  demonstration  of  delight  at  sight 
of  the  traveller. 

Even  this  welcome  Eustace  was  glad  to  receive.  It  seemed  a  good 
omen.  The  door  stood  wide  open ;  he  went  into  the  hall,  with  the 
dog  leaping  and  bounding  about  him  as  he  went.  No  one  appeared. 
There  was  no  sound  of  Yoices  in  any  of  the  rooms.  He  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  softly,  and  went  in,  prepared  to  see  Helen  bending 
orer  her  books  at  a  table  in  the  window.  But  Helen  was  not  there, 
and  the  room  looked  cold  %pd  dreary.  Never  had  he  seen  the  books 
60  primly  arranged,  the  piano  so  carefully  closed.  No  cheery  blaze 
brightened  the  hearth,  no  flowers  perfumed  the  atmosphere.  His  instinct 
told  him  that  a  change  had  fallen  upon  the  pleasant  home.  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  the  fresh  country  housemaid  answered  his  summons. 

"Lor*  a  mercy,  sir,  how  you  did  startle  me  I"  she  said.  "  I  a'most 
thonght  it  was  ghostes,  which  they  do  begin  sometimes  with  ringin'  o' 
the  bells." 

"  Is  your  mistress  away  from  home  ?"  asked  Eustace. 

"Teg,  sir,  and  master  too.    They  both  be  gone  to  ScoWwcl^l  fet  ^ 
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month  or  more.    Didn*t  yon  get  the  letter  as  master  sent  joUy  sir?  'I 
heard  him  say  as  he'd  wrote  to  tell  yon  they  was  gone." 

They  had  gone  to  Scotland !  To  find  them  absent  from  GreenlaDdi 
was  in  itself  a  wonder  to  him ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  miracle 
that  they  should  have  gone  to  Scotland,  that  country  which  he  wai 
bent  upon  exploring  in  his  search  for  the  scene  of  his  mothei's  sor- 
rows. 

"What  part  of  Scotland  has  your  master  gone  to,  Martha r  he 
asked  the  housemaid. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  despondently,  and  replied  that  she  had  not 
"  heard  tell."  They  were  to  travel  with  Mr.  Jerningham,  she  belieTei 
That  gentleman  had  come  into  property  in  Scotkmd,  and  they  were 
going  to  see  it.  ?This  was  the  utmost  she  had  "heard  tell  on." 

With  Mr.  Jerningham!  What  should  make  that  gentleman  Helen's 
travelling-companion  ?  A  sudden  pang  of  jealousy  rent  Eustace  Thor- 
burn's  heart  as  he  thought  of  such  a  companionship.  What  could  have 
brought  about  this  Scottish  journey  ?  Having  possessed  himself  of 
Martha's  slender"stock  of  information  on  this  point,  Eustace  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  question  Nanon;  but  with  little  more  success.  The  French- 
woman was  voluble,  but  she  could  tell  him  scarcely  anything. 

They  were  to  visit  many  places,  she  said,  but  she  knew  not  where. 
The  names  of  those  barbarous  countries  had  slipped  from  her  memory. 
It  was  far,  very  far;  and  they  were  to  be  absent  a  month.  0,  but  it 
was  dismal  without  that  sweet  young  lady!  Nanon  had  nursed  her  as 
a  baby,  and  never  before  had  they  been  so  long  asunder. 

"  For  a  month !  It  is  frightful  to  think  of  it,"  shrieked  Nanon. 
She  invited  Mr.  Thorburn  to  rest  and  refresh  himself— to  dine,  to  sleep, 
to  make  the  place  his  home  as  long  as  he  pleased.  M.  dc  Berg^rac 
had  left  instructions  to  that  effect.  But  the  disappointment  had  been 
too  bitter.  Eustace  could  not  endure  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  house 
which  had  been  so  dear  to  him,  now  that  the  goddess  who  had  glorified 
it  dwelt  there  no  longer.  He  declared  that  he  had  particular  business 
to  do  in  London,  and  must  return  thither  immediately.  He  was  eager 
to  arrange  for  the  Scottish  cxj^edition  which  had  been  planned  by  him- 
self and  his  uncle,  eager  to  start  for  the  country  to  which  Helen  was 
gone,  as  if  he  would  thereby  be  nearer  her. 

Before  bidding  old  Nanon  good-day,  he  made  a  final  effort  to  extort 
from  her  some  information. 

"  Surely  M.  de  Bergerac  must  have  left  you  some  written  address," 
he  said,  "  in  the  event  of  your  having  occasion  to  wi'ite  to  him?" 

"  No,  sir ;  if  I  wanted  to  write  1  was  to  give  my  letter  to  Mr.  Jer- 
ningham's  steward ;  that  was  all.  They  will  be  going  from  place  to 
l)lucc,  you  see,  sir.    It  is  not  one  place  they  go  to  see,  but  many." 

With  this  answer  Eustace  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied.  He  could 
not  push  his  curiosity  so  far  as  to  go  to  Mr.  Jemingham^s  steward,  and 
ask  him  for  his  master's  whereabouts.    And  a^ain,  what  benefit  could 
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it  have  been  to  him  to  know  where  Helen  had  gone?    He  had  no  right 
to  follow  her. 

He  hastened  back  to  London,  and  to  Great  Ortnond-street,  where 
he  was  doomed  to  wait  three  dreary  hours  taming  over  his  uncle  Dan's 
books  before  that  individnal  made  his  appearance,  somewhat  flashed 
from  dining,  and  joyial  of  manner,  bat  in  nowise  the  worse  for  his 
dinner  and  wine. 

"  I  haye  been  dining  in  St.  James's-street  with  Joyce  of  the  Hermes 
and  Farqnhar  of  the  Zeus,^  he  said.  "A  thousand  welcomes,  dearest 
boy !  And  so  yon  come  straight  from  the  station  to  find  your  faithful 
old  Daniel  ?    Such  a  token  of  affection  touches  this  tough  old  heart." 

''Not  straight  from  the  station,  uncle  Dan,"  the  young  man  ans- 
ira»d  with  a  guilty  air.  ''  I  have  been  down  to  Berkshire.  M.  de  Ber- 
gvac  and  his  daughter  hare  started  for  Scotland  with  Mr.  Jeming- 
ham." 

''What  takes  them  to  Scotland  in  such  company?" 

"Mr.  Jemingham  has  just  succeeded  to  an  estate  in  the  north  ; 
that  is  all  I  could  discoTor  from  the  servants  at  the  cottage.  This 
Scottish  expedition  must  be  quite  a  new  idea,  for  there  was  no  allusion 
to  it  in  M.  de  Bergerac's  last  letter  to  me." 

•*  Stranger 

"And  now,  uncle  Dan,  I  want  you  to  keep  your  promise,  and  start 
for  your  Highland  holiday  with  me." 

"What !  we  are  to  rush  post-haste  for  the  Highlands,  in  search  of 
yoBT  Helen  ?" 

"No;  on  a  more  solemn  search  than  that." 

"Alas,  poor  lad !  On  that  one  subject  you  arc  madder  than  Prince 
Hamlet.  Everyone  has  his  craze,  I  suppoEC.  But  I  pledged  myself  to 
be  jour  companion,  and  I  must  keep  my  promise.  You  are  really  bent 
npon  going  over  the  ground  on  which  that  sad  drama  was  enacted  ?" 

"Fixed  as  fate,  uncle  Dan." 

"So  be  it.  Your  faithful  kinsman  has  been  at  work  in  your  ab- 
sence, and  has  made  things  smooth  for  you." 

"  Is  it  possible,  dear  friend  ?" 

**  There's  nothing  a  man  of  the  world  can't  do  when  he's  put  to  it. 
A  reperusal  of  Dion's  autobiography  enabled  me  to  identify  the  divine 
Carlitz  of  that  narrative  with  a  lady  who  took  the  town  by  storm  when 
I  was  a  young  man,  and  who  afterwards  married  a  nobleman  of  eccen- 
tric repnte.  Once  possessed  of  this  clue,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  identify 
\mfiSu9  Achates^  the  amiable  H.,  as  Mr.  Elderton  llollis,  a  gentleman 
coanected  with  dramatic  affairs  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
Etill  floating,  gay  and  dehontmire,  upon  the  borderland  of  the  theatrical 
world, — a  gentleman  with  whom  I  myself  have  some  acquaintance.  To 
Dttfce  a  long  story  short,  I  contrived  to  throw  myself  in  Hollis's  way  at 
the  Qnin  Clab ;  and  after  a  glance  at  the  theatrical  horizon  of  to-d%.^, 
drifted  into  the  usual  commonplaces  Rhout  the  decav  of  drvxmaWe  l«\^Tv\- 
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'Where  are  our  Fawcetts,  our  Niebetts,  our  KeeleyB,  our  Carlitzes?'  I 
sighed ;  and  at  the  last  familiar  name  the  old  fellow  pricked  up  his 
ears  like  a  hound  at  the  huntsman's  *  Hark  forward !' 

"  *Ah,  my  dear  Mayfield,  that  teas  a  woman!'  he  exclaimed.  *Tou 
are  of  course  aware  that  I  was  her  secretary,  her  adviser,  her  treasurer, 
— I  may  say  her  guardian  angel, — before  her  brilliant  marriage ;  and 
now,  sir,  she  cuts  me,  though  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  mar- 
riage could  never  have  taken  place  but  for  my  management  of  her 
affairs.' " 

This  bears  out  the  autobiography,"  cried  Eustace  eagerly. 
To  the  letter.  I  first  sympathised  with  Mr.  HoUis,  and  then 
pumped  him.  I  found  him  somewhat  reserved  upon  the  subject  of  that 
northern  expedition ;  but  after  some  beating  about  the  bush,  I  got  from 
him  the  admission  that  the  lady  whom  we  will  still  call  Carlitz  was  in 
Scotland  just  before  her  marriage  with  Lord  V. ;  and  by  and  by  he  let 
slip  that  the  spot  was  in  the  extreme  north  of  Aberdeen.  This  much, 
and  no  more,  could  I  obtain.  Examination  of  a  tourist's  map  showed  me 
a  headland  called  Ilalko's  Head,  in  the  north  of  Aberdeenshire.  This 
is  likely  to  be  the  H.  H.  of  Dion's  book,  and  thither  we  must  direct 
our  steps." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  you  have  done  wonders !" 

"  And  when  you  find  the  place,  what  then  ?" 

"  I  shall  discover  the  name  of  the  man." 

"  Who  knows  ?  The  chase  of  the  wild-goose  is  a  sport  congenial  to 
youth  ;  but  April  is  a  cold  month  in  Scotland,  and  I  wish  the  expedi- 
tion could  have  been  contrived  later." 

Eustace  would  fain  have  started  next  morning,  had  it  been  possible ; 
but  two  days  were  necessary  for  Mr.  Mayfield's  literary  affairs,  and  the 
agreement  with  the  editors  as  to  what  contributions  he  was  to  send  to 
the  Areopagus  and  another  journal  during  his  absence,  and  so  on. 

"  I  must  scribble  m  rouie,  you  see,  Eustace,"  he  said ;  "  the  mill 
will  not  stop  because  I  want  a  holiday." 


Chapter  XXXIX. 

HALKO'S  HEAD. 

A  SEVENTEEN  hours'  joumcy  conveyed  Mr,  Mayfield  and  his  nephew 
to  the  granite  city  of  Aberdeen,  with  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  s  pause 
at  Carlisle,  where  the  travellers  were  turned  out  upon  the  platform  at 
the  chillest  hour  'twixt  night  and  morning,  and  tantalised  by  the  sight 
of  blazing  fires  in  a  luxurious  waiting-room. 

The  travellers  arrived  at  Aberdeen  at  noon,  and  devoted  the  i^e- 
mainder  of  that  day  and  the  next  to  the  exploration  of  the  city,  dis- 
mantled cathedral,  and  sparse  relics  of  the  old  town ;  the  narrow  street 
where  oyer  a  grocer's  shop  still  exist  the  rooms  once  inhabited  by  the 
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boy  Byron  and  his  mother.  They  made  an  excnrsion  to  the  old  bridge 
of  Don, — an  easy  walk  from  the  city, — and  loitered  there  for  some  time, 
leaning  on  "Balgonnie's  brig's  black  wall,"  and  talking  of  the  poet  whose 
one  line  has  made  it  famous. 

To  Enstace  every  hour's  delay  was  painful.  He  longed  to  push  on 
to  that  remote  point  of  the  shire  where  Halko's  stormy  headland  showed 
grim  and  gray  against  the  broad  blue  sea.  They  had  made  all  inquiries 
about  this  culminating  point  of  their  journey,  and  had  been  informed 
that  Halko*s  Head  was  a  very  wild  place,  where  there  were  but  just  a  few 
fishermen's  cottages,  but  where  folks  sometimes  went  in  the  summer  for 
fishing  and  such-like.  Railroad  to  Halko's  Head  there  was  none  ;  but 
the  rail  would  convey  them  about  two-thirds  of  the  way,  and  thence 
they  could  doubtless  obtain  some  mode  of  conveyance. 

"We  can  walk  if  need  be,"  said  Eustace  cheerily;  and  to  this  Mr. 
Mayfield  assented. 

"  Though  'tis  somewhat  long  since  I  have  distinguished  myself  as  a 
pedestrian,"  he  added  doubtfully. 

"  You  can  take  your  ease  at  your  inn,  uncle  Dan,  and  spin  copy  for 
your  ravening  editors,  while  I  push  on  to  that  place." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  best  so,  Eustace,"  answered  Mr.  Mayfield 
thoughtfully. 

He  divined  that  the  young  man  was  anxious  that  his  first  visit  to 
that  scene  should  bo  made  companionless.  The  memories  connected 
with  that  spot  were  too  sad  for  sympathy — too  bitter  for  friendly  com- 
mune. 

After  an  evening  which  the  indefatigable  essayist  devoted  to  a  re- 
view of  a  new  translation  of  Juvenal  for  the  Areopaf/us,  and  Eustace  to 
meditations  of  the  most  sombre  hue,  they  left  Aberdeen  at  daybreak 
next  morning,  and  went  on  to  a  small  station  which  was  their  nearest 
point  to  Halko's  Head. 

This  nearest  point  proved  five-and-twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
fishing- village;  but  on  inquiry  the  travellers  discovered  that  there  was 
a  comfortable  halting-place  at  a  village  or  small  town  eighteen  miles 
farther  on,  and  only  seven  from  the  wild  headland  to  which  Eustace 
Thorbum's  steps  were  bent. 

Vehicles  were  not  easily  to  be  obtained  at  this  remote  station,  and 
the  travellers  decided  upon  walking  the  eighteen  miles  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  stopping  to  examine  anything  worth  seeing  which  they  might  find 
CHI  their  route. 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  and  their  road  lay  across  the  short 
turf  of  broad  uplands  overhanging  the  wide  northern  sea. 

They  reached  the  little  town  at  set  of  buu,  and  found  the  chief  inn 
a  somewhat  rude  but  not  comfortless  hostelry.  Here  they  dined  upon 
liberal  Scottish  fare,  and  sat  long  after  their  meal  smoking  by  the  wide 
hearth,  where  sea-coal  and  odorous  pine-logs  made  a  glorious  fire. 

Even  his  uncle  Dan's  talk  could  not  distract  the  youixg^ct  m\iJDL«» 
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thoughts  from  that  one  subject  npon  which  he  had  of  late  pondered  so 
deeply.  Within  seven  miles  lay  the  spot  where  hia  mother  had  liyed 
and  suffered  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  ago.  All  day 
he  had  been  thinking  of  her.  Tlie  wild  scene  on  whidi  he  gazed  was 
the  landscape  over  which  her  sad  eyes  had  wandered  wearily,  looking 
for  some  faint  star  of  hope  where  hope  was  none.  The  waves  of  this 
northern  sea  had  sounded  the  monotonous  choms  of  her  melandioly 
thoughts. 

"  0  mother!"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  of  all  your  young  day-dreams^ 
your  girlish  sorrows,  there  were  none  which  yon  dared  speak  of  to 
the  son  you  loved  so  dearly!    Even  this  bitter  penalty  yon  had  to  pif 
— the  penalty  of  a  lifelong  silence.     For  your  grief  there  was  no 
pathy,  for  your  memories  no  confidant." 

He  left  the  mountain-shanty  quietly  at  daybreak  next  moi 
Host  and  hostess  were  stirring,  but  Daniel  was  sleeping  proi 
his  humble  nest— a  mere  cupboard  in  the  wall  of  the  room  where 
travellers  had  dined.    Eustace  had  occupied  a  similar  cnpboaid, 
was  not  sorry  to  exchange  so  stifling  a  couch  for  the  fresh  breath  of 
north  wind  blowing  over  the  red  mountains. 

The  path  from  Xillalocliie  to  Halko'sHead  traversed  awildtmd 
turesque  country,  high  above  the  sea.     Eustace  looked  down  ftom 
mountain-road,  across  the  edge  of  precipitous  cliffs,  upon  abroad 
of  sand — the  sands  on  which  his  nameless  father  had  walked  fUD 
fear  on  the  night  of  his  mother's  disappearance.    Before 
entered  the  little  village,  if  village  it  could  be  called;  a  sf 
group  of  rude  stone  cottages,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  whose  nets  hiiii|^.^ 
on  the  low  granite  walls,  and  lay  on  the  stunted  turf  before  the  dooift. 
Two  or  three  cottngcs  of  a  better  class  were  to  be  seen  on  the  oatakhCa 
of  the  little  colony,  but  even  these  presented  small  attraction  to  Om 
eye  of  the  English  traveller. 

This  was  Halko's  Uead.    Eustace  questioned  a  rough 
before  he  could  convince  himself  that  he  did  indeed  tread  the 
his  mother's  sad  cx[x^riences — of  his  father's  selfish  perfidy. 

For  artist  or  poet  the  place  had  ample  charm,  but  for  the  oi 
pleasure-seeker  it  would  have  appeared  as  barren  as  it  waa 
Wilder  or  less  fertile  landscape  was  not  to  be  found  in  North  Britain*] 
and  to  this  unt ravelled  wanderer  the  rough  fishermen  and  brawny 
wives  seemed  as  strange  as  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa. 

llow  was  he  to  find  the  house  in  which  his  mother  had  lived,  tta 
people  who  had  known  her,  after  the  lapse  of  four-and-twenty  yeaia  ? 
This  was  a  question  which  he  had  not  asked  himself  until  this  momni) 
when  he  stwd  a  stranger  amongst  that  scanty  population,  npon  the   \ 
headland  he  had  come  to  explore. 

lie  walked  alnnit  the  little  place,  descended  a  steep  flight  of  steps  ont 
in  the  cliff,  which  he  iiloutifiod  as  the  DeviFs  Staircase  of  Dion's  nana- 
tive;  walked  ul>out  half  a  mile  along  the  sands,  and  then  saw  glimmer- 
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ing  in  the  sunlight  high  above  him  the  little  white  temple,  where  his 
mother  had  so  often  sat  alone  and  pensive,  looking  out  at  the  barren 

From  the  sands  where  he  was  walking  this  classic  summer-house 
¥Bs  inaccessible ;  but  Eustace  had  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
temple  described  by  Dion.  How  such  an  elegant  affectation  as  this  classic 
edifice  should  exist  among  those  barren  moorlands,  peopled  only  by 
grouse  and  ptarmigan,  was  in  itself  an  enigma,  and  one  which  Eustace 
was  anxious  to  solve. 

As  the  temple  was  unapproachable  from  the  sands,  the  traveller  was 
fain  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Devil*s  Staircase,  and  thence  to  the  vil- 
lage. Here  he  found  a  humble  place  of  entertainment,  where  he  asked 
for  such  refreshments  as  the  house  could  afford  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  use  the  privileges  of  a  customer  in  the  way  of  asking  questions. 
A  healthy-looking  matron  past  middle  life,  neatly  clad  in  linscy  petti- 
coat and  cotton  bedgown,  with  snow-white  muslin  headgear  and  brawny 
bare  feet,  brought  him  his  meal,  and  with  her  he  began  at  once  to  con- 
Tene,  though  the  worthy  dame's  dialect  sorely  puzzled  him,  and  but 
for  his  familiarity  with  the  immortal  romancer,  would  most  probably 
bre  baffled  him  altogether. 

Happily,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Gregoragh,  and  the 
Dongal  Creature,  his  long-standing  friendship  for  Caleb  Balderstone 
and  Douce  Davie  Deans,  with  many  others  of  the  same  immortal 
iintdly,  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  greater  part  of  the  guid wife's 
discourse,  though  he  had  occasional  difficulty  in  making  himself  intelli- 
gible to  her. 

The  gist  of  the  conversation  may  be  summed  up  thus.  Did  gentle- 
folks firom  the  south  ever  come  to  Halko's  Head  ?  Yes,  some,  but  not 
many.  There  were  but  three  houses  suitable  to  such  folks — Widow 
Macfarlane's,  the  cottage  beyond  the  Devil's  Staircase  ;  Mistress  Ram- 
say's, on  the  Eillalochie  road;  and  a  shooting-box  of  LordPendarvoch's. 
But  this  latter  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  many  years  ago.  It 
had  been  shut  up  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  except  now  and  then, 
when  my  lord  had  lent  it  to  one  of  his  friends  that  came  for  the 
shootings.  All  the  shootings  round  about,  farther  than  you  could  see, 
belonged  to  Lord  Pendarvoch.  But  he  was  just  dead,  poor  old  body*. 
and  little  loss  to  any  mortal  creature,  for  he  had  been  nothing  betUr) 
ttian  a  miser  since  his  young  days,  when  he  was  wild  and  wmU:fh\ 
eoongh,  if  folks  spoke  true.  That  "  wee  bit  stone  hoosie*'  iAi  <  l.t 
cliff  had  been  put  there  by  my  lord,  who  brought  the  stone  ^*|/Wi<^ 
from  foreign  parts. 

Here  was  the  mystery  of  the  classic  temple  fully  ezplaiui;^!  pj*m*/^.i*: 
hew  very  little  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  Lord  Peu<liii««/i^i  fn^  i*, 
hfaa  only  as  other  lords — an  unfamiliar  name. 

"You  have  lived  here  many  years,  I  supix)ue?"  U  t^k*;  v.  iw 
hostess. 
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She  told  him,  with  a  pleasant  grin,  that  she  had  never  IWed  any- 
where else.  That  pure  mountain  air  she  had  breathed  all  her  life.  On 
Halko's  Head  her  eyes  had  first  opened. 

On  this  Eustace  proceeded  to  question  her  closely  as  to  her  recoUee- 
tions  of  any  strangers  who  had  made  their  abode  at  the  fiahing-yillage 
about  four-and-twenty  years  before.  He  described  the  young  couple— 
a  gentleman  and  lady — ''bride  and  bridegroom,"  he  said,  with  afiunt 
blush. 

After  much  questioning  from  Eustace,  and  profound  consideratioiL   i 
upon  the  worthy  dame's  part,  a  glimmer  of  light  broke  in  upon  her 
memory. 

"  Was  it  at  Lord  Pendarvoch's  they  lived  ?"  she  asked. 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you.    But  since  you  say  there  are  only  three 
houses  suitable  to  strangers  of  superior  condition,  I  suppose  it  was  at   j 
one  of  those  three  the  lady  and  gentleman  had  lived.    They  were  here 
some  months.    The  lady  was  very  young,  very  pretty.     She  left  sud- 
denly, and  the  gentleman  followed  her  a  few  days  afterwards." 

"  Ay,  ay,  puir  thing !  I  mind  her  the  noo  !"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
nodding  her  head  sympathetically. 

After  this  she  told  Eustace  how  such  a  couple  as  he  described— the 
lady  "  as  bonny  a  lass  as  yc'd  see  for  mony  a  lang  mile" — had  lived  for 
some  months  at  Lord  Pendarvoch's  shooting-box;  and  how  the  lady 
had  been  very  sad  and  gentle,  and  much  neglected  towards  the  last  by 
the  gentleman,  until  she  ran  away  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  as  it 
was  thought,  because  the  gentleman  had  been  seen  riding  and  driving 
with  a  strange  foreign  woman  from  London ;  and  the  gentleman  had 
thought  she'd  drowned  herself,  and  had  been  well-nigh  mad  for  a  night 
and  a  day,  till  news  came  that  quieted  him,  and  then  he  went  away. 

This  much — full  confii-mation  of  Dion's  story — the  woman  could 
tell  Eustace ;  but  no  more.  The  name  of  these  southern  strangers  she 
had  never  heard,  or,  having  heard,  had  utterly  forgotten.  Of  their 
condition,  whence  they  came,  and  how  they  had  obtained  license  to 
occupy  Lord  Pendarvoch's  house,  she  was  equally  ignorant.  Nor  could 
she  direct  Eustace  to  any  inhabitant  of  ttie  village  likely  to  know  more 
than  herself  There  had  not  been  for  years  any  care  taken  of  the 
shooting-box.  Lord  Pendarvoch  was  just  dead.  His  old  steward  had 
died  six  years  before,  and  a  new  man  from  the  south — "  folks  were  all 
for  southrons  noo" — had  succeeded  to  his  post. 

Pendarvoch  Castle  was  a  day's  journey  off,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
country. 

To  obtain  further  information  Bcemed  hopeless ;  but  Eustace  was 
determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned.  Why  should  he  not  go  to 
Pendarvoch  Castle  before  he  left  Scotland,  see  the  old  servants? — for  old 
servants  there  must  be  in  a  large  household,  whatever  changes  time 
and  death  might  have  brought  about  in  four-and-twenty  years.  Some- 
one there  might  be  who  would  remember  to  whom  Lord  Pendarvoch 
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had  lent  his  house  in  that  particular  year.  It  was  at  least  a  chance, 
and  Eostace  resolved  upon  tiying  it. 

He  questioned  his  hostess  as  to  the  waj  back  to  Killalochie.  She 
told  him  that  there  were  two  ways,  one  by  the  sands  at  low  tide,  the 
shorter  of  the  two,  since  there  was  an  inlet  of  the  sea  between  Halko's 
Head  and  Killalochie,  which  was  dry  at  low  tide.  It  was  a  place  that 
strangers  went  to  see,  the  dame  told  Eustace,  because  of  a  cayem  dug 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  that  a  saint  lived  in  once  upon  a  time — *'  joost 
i  wee  bit  cayey,"  the  good  woman  called  it. 

Eustace  thanked  his  hostess  for  her  civility,  paid  her  liberally  for 
his  humble  refreshment,  and  bade  her  good-day,  after  inquiring  his 
way  to  the  disused  abode  of  Lord  Pendarvoch. 

This  dwelling  he  found  easily  enough.  It  was  built  in  a  hollow 
of  the  cliff,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  midway  between 
the  fishermen^s  cottages  and  the  classic  temple.  The  house  was  small, 
bat  built  in  the  gothic  style,  and  with  some  attempt  at  the  picturesque. 
"Decay's  effacing  fingers,"  however,  had  done  their  worst.  The  stucco 
had  peeled  off  wherever  there  was  stucco  to  peel ;  the  stone  was  stained 
vith  damp,  and  disfigured  with  patches  of  moss ;  the  woodwork  rotted 
far  want  of  an  occasional  coat  of  paint.  A  scanty  grove  of  furs  shel- 
tered the  house  on  its  seaward  side,  and  tossed  their  dark  branches 
diearily  in  the  spring  breeze  as  Eustace  opened  the  rusty  iron  gate 
od  entered  the  small  domain.  No  element  of  desolation  was  wanting 
to  the  dreary  picture.  A  bony  goat  cropped  the  stunted  grass  pen- 
firdy,  but  fled  at  sound  of  the  intruder's  footfall. 

No  barrier  defended  the  deserted  dwelling.  Eustace  walked  round 
the  house,  and  peered  in  at  the  casements,  whereof  the  shutters  gaped 
op9,  as  if  their  fastenings  had  rusted  and  dropped  off  with  the  pro- 
greas  of  time.  Within  the  traveller  saw  scanty  furniture  of  a  remote 
era,  white  with  dust.  He  pulled  the  rusty  handle  of  a  bell,  and  a 
discordant  jangle  sounded  in  the  distant  offices;  but  he  had  no  hope 
of  finding  any  inmate.  The  abode  bore  upon  its  front  an  unmistakable 
itamp  of  abandonment. 

After  pulling  the  jangling  bell  a  second  time  Eustace  tried  one  of 
the  windows.  Half-a-dozen  broken  panes  gaped  wide,  as  if  in  invita- 
tion to  the  burglar's  hand.  He  unhasped  the  sash,  pushed  open  the 
spurious  gothic  window,  and  went  in.  The  room  in  which  he  found 
himaelf  had  once  been  gaily  decorated  ;  but  little  except  the  tawdry 
traces  of  vanislied  colour  and  tarnished  gilding  remained  in  evidence 
of  its  former  splendour.  The  furniture  was  battered  and  worn,-  and  of 
the  scantiest  description.  Lank,  empty  bookcases  of  painted  and  gilded 
wood  stood  in  the  recesses  of  the  fireplace.  He  tried  to  picture  his 
father  and  mother  seated  together  in  that  dreary  room  ;  his  mother 
watching  by  that  dilapidated  casement.  The  room  might  have  been 
bright  enough  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

On  the  same  ^oor  there  was  another  room,  with  lesa  e\\^en!^^  ol 
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departed  decoration ;  above  there  were  fonr  bedofaaiiiiberBy  and  bos 
the  fumitore  was  piled  pell-mell  as  in  a  Inmber^room.  The  yiew  ftm 
the  windows  was  sublimity  itself,  and  Enstaoe  did  not  wonder  that  i 
Scottish  nobleman  should  have  chosen  to  bnild  himself  a  nest  on  m 
pictoresqne  a  spot. 

He  walked  slowlj  throngh  the  rooms,  wondering  wha«  ker  aehiig 
head  had  lain,  where  Jier  sad  heart  had  stifled  its  grieft,  where  kr 
penitent  knees  had  bent  to  the  Heayen  her  sin  had  offended*  To  tml 
these  floors  which  she  had  trodden,  to  look  finom  these  windows  wImm 
she  had  gazed,  seemed  to  him  worth  the  jonmey  the  barren  pri?ikg| 
had  cost  him. 

He  lingered  in  the  dosty  rooms  for  some  time,  thinking  of  M 
one  sad  inhabitant  whose  presence  had  made  the  house  sacred  to  Ufl 
as  the  holy  dwelling  of  Loretto  to  fiuthfiil  pilgrims,  and  then  mil§ 
and  slowly  departed,  pausing  only  to  gather  a  few  qnigs  of  mni^ 
brier  that  grew  in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the  n^lected  garden.  IMIj 
these  in  his  breast  he  went  back  to  the  road  leading  to  EjIUoiilM 
and  bent  his  steps  towards  that  hnmble  settlement  He  lodoBd^ 
his  watch  as  he  regained  the  road.  It  was  three  o'clock,  and  by  ikj 
he  could  be  with  his  uncle,  who  would  scarcely  care  to  dine  m0 
that  hour.  < 

^I  can  take  him  to  that  house  to-mcNrrow,"  he  said  to  hinMq 
*'  if  he  would  like  to  see  it.  And  I  daresay  it  would  be  a  moandUl 
pleasure  to  him  to  see  the  rooms,  as  it  has  been  to  me.  It  is  BW 
looking  at  a  graTe/" 
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Tdbb  was  eomething  wonderfully  saggestive  in  a  form  of  expression 
WW  quite  gone  ont.  In  onr  school-books  it  nsed  generally  to  be 
Medof  distingaished  men  that  they  "flourished"  at  snch  and  snch  a 
ttne,  usually  in  somebody's  reign.  Senators  and  poets  always  "  flon- 
lUied,^  so  did  military  heroes;  bat  if  my  boyish  impressions  were  right, 
Ufal  heroes  were,  as  a  rale,  unfairly  debarred  that  privilege.  In  like 
Homer,  while  the  Arts  flourished,  the  Sciences  didn't ;  but  it  is  satis* 
fctory  to  be  able  to  record  that  all  the  famous  cities  and  countries 
Awed  alike  in  this  respect,  without  invidious  distinction.  It  would 
ke  hvd  to  say  what  there  was  in  this  particular  word  that  should  so 
fapnn  a  boy's  mind ;  but  it  always  gave  me  a  sense  of  elation.  On 
Mfcing  with  it,  I  felt  for  the  moment — as  Keats  expressed  himself  on 
fl»  occasion — "  as  if  I  were  going  to  a  tournament."  Perhaps  this 
Molted  firom  the  word  being  onomatopoetic,  and  suggesting  to  the  ear 
tte  exultant  blast  of  the  trampet^  at  which,  as  Burns  phrases  it, ''  the 
Hood  saUies."  As  to  flourishing  being  synonymous  with  achieving 
lODCcsB,  or  being  popular — nonsense !  Anybody  might  succeed  ;  but 
where  was  the  man  who  would  calmly  propose  to  himself  to  flourish  ? 

The  glamour  dies  out  of  words  as  out  of  life,  and  this  word  has  no 
longer  any  heart-stirring  trumpet-tone  in  it.  I  have  come  to  recognise 
tke  simple  prose  of  the  thing, — ^that  the  men  who  flourish  are  only  the 
Ben  who  succeed.  But  that  success !  Heavens,  what  a  glorious  thing  it 
»!  Our  lady-novelist  has  termed  it  "  the  wine  of  life ;"  and  she  should 
bow,  for  she  has  quaffed  of  the  mystic  vintage.  Yes,  it  ts  the  wine, 
•-the  bnght,  feverish,  intoxicating  draught,  rare  as  imperial  Tokay, 
IvKious  as  Monte  Pulciano, — which  acts  upon  him  whose  lips  are  des- 
tined to  touch  it, 

'*  As  he  on  honej-dew  had  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradue." 

Bat  this  effect  only  follows  a  deep  draught.  Little  sips  of  success  are 
*D  Tcry  well,  very  pleasant ;  but  no  delirium  attends  them.  It  was 
^  in  this  fashion  that  the  first  Napoleon  drank,  though  he  was  pri- 
vileged to  drain  the  cup  again  and  again.  To  be  truly  appreciated, 
^txxn  should  come  as  it  came  to  Garrick  that  night  at  ''the  late 
^keitre  in  Goodman's  Fields,"  where,  as  the  papers  quietly  recorded, 
**ki8  reception  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  great  that  was  ever 
bown  on  such  an  occasion."  It  should  have  the  suddenness  with 
^UA  it  startled  Byron,  who  awakee  one  morning  and  &nd&  \i\tiL^^\!L  Iv 
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mous.  Disraeli's  success  has  been  prodigious ;  but  there  is  something 
mournful  in  the  acknowledgment  that  half  a  lifetime  has  been  spent 
in  the  House  before  its  consummation, — ^between  the  night  when  he 
prophesied  that  the  time  would  come  when  thej  should  hear  him,  and 
the  day  on  which  he  is  "  sent  for"  by  his  Queen.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  moment  of  triumph  arrives  even  at  a  later  and  less  acceptable  time; 
the  wine  is  kept  till  it  is  dull  and  tasteless,  and  there  is  no  stimnlaol 
in  it.  When  Charles  Metcalfe,  Governor-general  of  India^  after  fiwtf- 
five  years*  work  and  waiting,  reached  the  pinnacle  of  A«  ambiticm— 
which  was  to  be  made  a  peer  of  the  realm — ^he  moumfoUy  ejacalatiel 
that  it  came  too  late :  it  could  not  "  add  one  jot  to  his  happineo^* 
which  condsted  then  in  a  life  of  quiet  retirement  with  his  sister,  the 
tones  of  whose  harp  were  the  only  solace  left  him  on  earth ! 

Success  would  appear  to  be  some  men's  heritage ;  they  have  it  ja 
sought.  They  are  bom  to  "  flourish,"  and  wealth  or  fame,  or  bofl^ 
attend  them  through  life.  The  father  of  the  late  Miss  Mitford  was  on 
of  those  favoured  few.  Two  fortunes  came  to  him,  and  he  squandend 
both  with  utter  recklessness.  Was  he  then  reduced  to  penury?  Nothtj 
with  one  of  his  last  guineas  he  bought  a  lottery-ticket,  as  a  present  tfl 
his  daughter  on  her  birthday.  It  won  the  first  prize;  and  there  hi 
was,  set  up  again,  and  able,  in  comfort  and  composure  of  mind,  toenjq 
the  reputation  his  famous  daughter  was  achieving!  The  history  of  aB 
professions  is  full  of  such  men.  They  do  not  so  much  snatch  thi 
highest  prizes,  the  most  precious  fruit ;  they  simply  open  their  mouUn 
And  the  fruit  falls  into  them.  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  think  thai 
in  literature  and  the  arts  success  generally  bears  some  proportion  tc 
desert.  Of  course  there  are  instances  of  men  who  have  "  flourished* 
on  very  little.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Hayley  took  the  towi 
with  his  IVmnpIis  of  Temper,  and  that  the  Royal  Academy  believed  ii 
West;  but  men  like  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  flourishing i 
accounted  for  in  this  way, — accident  thrusts  them  into  a  front  plao0 
and  a  reputation  once  made  takes  a  long  while  in  the  unmaking.  Thi 
mass  of  the  public  will  believe  in  a  name  as  a  sign  of  power  long  afiei 
the  power  has  gone  away — if,  indeed,  it  ever  existed.  This  is,  in  pait 
the  secret  of  what  Bcaumarchais  has  remarked  on  in  his  famous  nwj 
*'  Eien  7ie  rcussite  comme  le  success  Still  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  thi 
scarcely  in  a  single  instance  has  a  factitious  success  been  enduring 
Look  at  the  poets  and  artists  still  living  who  have  outgrown  their  re 
putations — who  have  become  their  own  posterity,  in  a  sense — and  cai 
look  back  to  the  dim  past — say  a  dozen  years — when  their  names  wep 
talismanic,  and  they  enjoyed  the  supreme  consciousness  of  "  flourishing.' 

Closely  interlinked  with  the  intoxicating  raptures  of  success,  eve 

at  its  best,  are  its  pains  and  its  dangers.    The  pains  attending  succei 

are  many.    There  is  the  misgiving  as  to  its  genuineness ;  there  is  em 

bittering  jealousy, — as  where  A  would  be  quite  contented  with  hi 

success  but  for  the  greater  success  of  B ;  there  is  the  torture  of  apprc 
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heosion  lest  all  may  be  lost  as  readily  as  it  has  been  won,  lest  rivals 
should  spring  np  ''  and  posh  ns  from  onr  stools."  Worst  of  all,  there 
is  the  awakened  craving  that  ever  demands  more  and  more  to  satisfy  it. 
Success  is  the  true  daughter  of  the  horse-leech. 

Bat  besides  its  pains,  it  has  its  dangers.  Ordinary  people  are  in- 
crednlons  on  this  point.  Tell  them  that  success  is  heavier  to  bear  than 
fulore,  and  they  shake  their  heads.  It  is  true,  for  all  that.  Shakespeare 
hew  something  of  life  ;  and  there  is  a  subtlety  and  profound  insight 
into  the  human  heart  displayed  in  that  one  line — the  first  we  hear 
fttm  the  lips  of  Lady  Macbeth — with  which  the  Thane  of  Cawdor's 
Uter  begins: 

"  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  tucccn^^ 

It  was  not  in  moments  of  dejection  or  despair  that  the  weird  sisters 
Boaght  him  out  to  tempt  him  to  his  destruction ;  they  selected  a  time 
&r  m<ffe  opportune :  it  was  in  "  the  day  of  success,"  when  his  blood 
118  hot,  his  hopes  ardent,  his  imagination  quickened,  his  ambition 
flamed  and  ready  for  any  flight.    It  was  because  they  were  able  to 
greet  him  "Thane  of  Cawdor!"  that  they  could  move  him  so  deeply 
fith  the  further  greeting,  "  Hail,  king  that  shalt  be !"    Had  he  not 
mlised  the  first  dignity,  the  promise  of  the  second  would  have  pro- 
Aioed  in  him  no  "burning  desire"  to  inquire  farther.     It  was  his 
■ooess  that  paved  the  way  to  his  ultimate  ruin.    Do  such  things  never 
lippen  in  life  ?    Take  the  lowest  form  of  success — the  monetary.   Who 
vrald  venture  to  count  the  number  of  people  whom  a  fortune  has 
landed  in  a  pauper's  grave?    History  is  full  of  fatal  successes;  so 
is  literature.    One  does  not  greatly  sympathise  with  Dryden  when,  at 
fte  close  of  a  brilliant  career,  he  says,  "The  same  parts  and  application 
ihkh  have  made  me  a  poet  might  have  raised  me  to  any  honours  of 
the  gown,"  because  it  is  always  puerile  to  maunder  over  possible  suc- 
Ottses  that  might  never  have  been  achieved ;  but  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  fact  that  all  his  greatness  leads  him  to  this, — that  in 
lu8  old  age  he  is  glad  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  produce  ten  thousand 
Goes  at  sixpence  a  line.    However,  the  age  had  to  do  with  that  state 
rf things;  and  I  am  afraid  any  moral  to  be  drawn  from  Dryden's  ex- 
perience of  verse-writing  would  be  neutralised  by  that  of  Tennyson. 
Ihe  dangers  of  success,  I  take  it,  lie  more  in  their  effects  on  the  man 
luouelf  than  on  his  destiny.    Robertson  of  Brighton  has  a  suggestive 
puBage  on  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  question :  "  In  some  season  of 
doertion,  of  solitary  longing,"  he  says,  "  you  have  seen  the  sky-ladder, 
« Jacob  saw  it,  and  felt  heaven  open  even  to  you.    That  was  not,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  in  moments  of  fulness,  of  success,  or  triumph." 
The  truth  is,  success  is  demoralising.   The  intoxication  is  often  fruitful 
ia  anything  but  good  results.     It  begets  a  craving,  a  restlessness,  a 
Mnnuning  fever,  that  robs  the  heart  of  its  reix)se,  and  renders  the 
«ahner  joys  of  life,  the  truer  joys,  distasteful  to  us.    It  is  the  Nessus* 
ihirt  that  has  scorched  and  destroyed  many  a  Hercules.    \J\i^^i  \\;& 
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inflaenoe  ordinary  pnnmits  grow  irksome;  we  have  '^  eaten  of  the  in- 
sane root,"  and  the  danger  is  that  henceforth  all  onr  feelingly  aspira- 
tions, and  actions  will  bear  the  taint  of  it    The  brilliant  triampb 
which  Bums  achieved  affords  an  instance  of  this.    He  goes  to  Edio- 
bnrgh  and  becomes  the  lion  of  a  season.    Friends  write  and  joke  the 
plonghman  on  his  over-intimacj  with  the  beantifol  Dnchess  of  Gordoa! 
He  moves  in  a  charmed  circle,  yet  has  fnll  confidence  in  his  power  of 
keeping  his  footing  there.    "  You  are  afiraid  I  shall  grow  intoxicatei 
with  my  prosperity  ?"  he  writes.    "  Alas !  I  know  myself  and  the  wodi 
too  well."    He  thought  himself  proof  against  the  evil  inflaenoes  d 
sudden  elevation,  and  fully  prepared  for  the  time  when  "  proud  to 
tune's  ebbing  tide"  should  recede.    And  in  a  sense  he  was  prepand. 
He  returned  to  his  plough  quietly  enough ;  but  he  did  not  caloaUs 
the  effects  of  his  success  upon  himself,  and  no  one,  I  suppose^  will 
venture  to  deny  that  these  were  injurious.     He  was  not  the  ssmi 
man  after  that  Edinburgh  visit.     The  ordinary  complaint  against 
the  successful  is  that  they  grow  proud  and  superciUous;  that  they  reek* 
lessly  tear  themselves  from  old  friends,  and  are  eager  to  trample  Oit 
old  associations.    The  reason  often  is  that  they  are  changed,  abeolatdf 
changed  in  their  very  natures.    They  have  entered  on  a  new  conditM 
of  existence ;  and  that  must  be  a  strong  mind  which  retains  its  oU 
instincts — which  remains  as  true  to  itself  and  others,  in  spite  of  thsst 
new  conditions,  as  absolute  as  the  poet*s  *' sea-change,"  which  transmntoi 
the  object  of  it  "into  something  new  and  strange."    Much  more  fre- 
quently the  "  sea-change"  is  pernicious;  often  the  judgment  is  warped, 
the  fine  instincts  blunted,  and  clear  insight  destroyed.    Men  "  flourish' 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  and,  blinded  by  past  triumphs  and  thi 
craving  for  fresh  ones,  are  always  in  danger  of  being  tumbled  over  th 
edge  to  their  ruin. 

Let  it  be  added,  however,  that  the  danger  is  common  to  all.  SonM 
natures  ripen  and  grow  mellow  in  the  sunshine  which  to  others  is  onlj 
a  source  of  unwholesome  acidity.  Their  innate  nobility,  or  their  natnrt 
sweetness,  secures  them  from  evil  consequences ;  they  neither  deteria 
rate  with  such  success,  nor  is  it  to  them  a  source  of  pain  or  danger.  Oi 
the  contrary,  the  laurel  only  guards  their  brows  from  the  lightning 
These  are  the  true  favourites  of  Fortune,  genuine  heirs  of  Prosperity 
bom  to  the  purple  and  the  "  golden  round  of  sovereignty,"  and  ytt 
destinated  to  the  distinction  of  flourishing. 

Wv  B. 
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FiTEKR  Prout  tradging  along  the  Boulevards,  with  his  arms  clasped 
bebmd  him ;  his  nose  in  the  air;  his  hat  worn  as  French  caricaturists 
wot  all  Englishmen  wear  hat  or  cap ;  his  quick,  clear,  deep-seeking 
cfe  wandering  sharply  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  sarcasm — ^not  of  the 
nnrest  kind — splaying  like  jack-o'-lantern  in  the  corners  of  bis  mouth  ; 
^Father  Prout  was  as  much  a  character  of  the  French  capital  as  the 
kmed  Armenian  of  the  Imperial  Library,  only  a  few  years  ago.  He 
ns  of  those  roluntary  exiles  to  the  banks  of  Seine  who  loved  their 
¥m  well,  and  was  as  much  part  of  Paris  as  Murger,  Musset,  Privat 
d'Anglemont^  M6ry,  the  great  Theo,  Lesp^s,  Monselet,  Dr.  V^ron,  and 
aliofit  of  other  notable  strollers,  were  or  are.  Very  scornfully,  too, 
tflthe  father  look  down  upon  the  later  strollers;  for  he  could  carry 
UA  his  mind  to  the  days  of  greater,  more  earnest  men;  when  literary 
nrikre  was  waged  by  soldiers  with  the  souls  of  loffcy  gentlemen,  and 
tke  tailor's  son  sang  through  the  bars  of  Sc*  Pelagic — 

*'  Liaette  seule  a  le  droit  de  soarire 
Qoand  je  lui  dis :  Je  suis  indcpendantf 
Je  buIBj  je  suis  ind^pendant/' 

It  wtt  difficult  to  meet  Father  Prout.  He  was  an  odd,  uncomfortable, 
VKxrtain  man.  His  moods  changed  like  April  skies.  Light,  little 
tkoaghts  were  busy  in  his  brain,  lively  and  frisking  as  "  troutlets  in  a 
{NMd."  He  was  impatient  of  interruption,  and  shambled  forward,  talk- 
iBgin  an  undertone  to  himself,  with  now  and  then  a  bubble  or  two  of 
baghter,  or  one  short  sharp  laugh,  almost  a  bark,  like  that  of  the 
Bukgnian  when  the  arrow  quivers  in  the  bnlPs-eye.  He  would  pass 
J<Niwith  a  nod  that  meant,  "Hold  off— not  to-day  I"  You  had  been 
vith  him  in  his  entresol  of  the  Rue  des  Moulins  overnight,  and  bad  been 
teussed  in  the  small  hours,  when  he  had  bad  gossiping  enough.  You 
kid  been  charmed  with  the  range  of  his  scholarship,  the  case  and  raci- 
sm of  his  wit,  by  the  masterly  skill  with  which  he  handled  his  literary 
Ml,  and  the  shades  of  the  best  of  all  good  company  whom  he  could 
ttomon  before  you  in  anecdotes  which  almost  brought  their  breath 
•pin  upon  your  cheek.  To-day  he  is  gathered-up  closely  within  him- 
•ctft  and  is  holding  company  in  solitude.  He  was  very  impatient  if 
•By  injudicious  friend  or  a  passing  acquaintance  (who  took  him  to  be 
iQQaUy  as  accemble  as  any  flaneur  on  the  macadam)  thrust  himself 
ferwnd  and  would  have  his  hand,  and  agree  with  him  that  it  was  a  fine 
^f  bat  would  poaubly  rain  shortly.    A  sharp  answer,  and  an.  \)iSk!^T^ 
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monioDS  plunge  forward  without  bow  or  good-day,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  interruption.  Of  course  the  father  was  called  a  bear  by  ceremonious 
shallow-pates,  who  could  not  see  that  there  was  something  extra  in  the 
little  man  talking  to  himself,  and  shuffling  with  his  hands  behind  him 
through  the  fine  fleurs  and  grandes  dames  of  the  Italian  Bonleyaid. 
There  were  boobies  of  his  cloth,  moreover,  who  called  him  a  bore.  He 
was  forgetful  at  times  of  the  biensiances,  it  seems,  which  regulate  the 
use  of  scissors  and  paste.  He  made  ill-timed  yisits.  He  was  unmind- 
ful of  the  approach  of  "  the  hour  for  going  to  press."  He  lingered  oTer 
the  paper  when  a  neighbour  was  waiting  for  it^  while  he  trarelled  fkrdT 
amid  the  vast  stores  of  his  memory,  seeking  to  clothe  some  fact  or  trath 
of  to-day  in  the  splendour  of  a  classic  phrase,  or  in  some  quaint  old 
Jesuit  dress.  When  his  brain  was  full-flowing  to  his  tongue,  he  would 
keep  you  under  a  tropical  sun  by  the  Luxor  obelisk,  and  tell  yon  when 
he  first  knew  Paris,  and  how  he  saw  the  scaffoldings  of  the  RueBojale^ 
and  what  historic  pageants  he  had  watched  progressing  inwards  or  out- 
wards by  the  Tuileries.  Apposite  anecdote,  queer  figure,  sounding 
phrase  covering  wretched  littleness;  lace-coats  over  muddy,  petty  heart*; 
Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  Beranger's  de^  everybody's  de;  Lewis  Philip  and 
his  mess ;  the  poet-president;  and  then  the  nephew  of  somebody  who 
lives  to  rule  the  roast — better  roast,  too,  than  Monsieur  Chose  got  bj 
contract  for  his  guests — ha  !  ha  !  the  father  laughed,  uimiindfal  of  the 
heat,  and  gossiped  on.  Lewis  Philip  as  Ulysses !  the  thread  was  a 
delightful  toy:  Ulysses  as  Leech  could  draw  him,  with  bottle-nose,  a 
cotton  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  a  market-basket  in  his  hand  going 
out  for  the  Sunday  dinner.  The  store  of  recollections  would  gape  wide, 
and  it  would  end  with  this :  "  You've  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour. 
Have  a  cigar."  And  away  to  the  Rue  des  Moulins,  one  of  those  grand, 
ancient  hotels,  which  the  Baron  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville  will  not  long 
leave  with  a  roof.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Prout  entresol  is  not  alreadj 
at  this  moment  expropriated,  to  be  covered  by  the  straight  white  line 
that  is  to  be  the  imperial  route  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  new  Opera- 
house.  The  father  was  proud  of  his  hotel,  with  its  Jacobin  atmosphere, 
and  would  have  writhed  with  "  expropriation"  written  upon  the  dear 
walls. 

This  Rue  des  Moulins  and  hereabouts  Father  Prout  loved— the 
Moulins  and  the  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields  of  his  friend  Thackeray, 
whom  he  helped  to  perch  in  an  apartment  herein  before  Mr.  Titmarah 
had  written  his  book  on  Paris — a  book,  by  the  way,  which  the  father 
called  "  a  very  poor  thing" — poor  for  Thackeray.  Also,  the  father  was 
a  difficult  critic  to  please  when  the  subject  was  Paris.  We  have  stood 
together,  looking  at  the  old  Thackeray  home,  on  the  way  to  the  famona 
entresol,  and  hence  the  conversation  has  been  led  far  back  to  the  daja 
when  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  young  man,  and  the  incumbent  of  Water- 
grass  Hill  was  his  senior  and  literary  mentor.  They  were  a  curiona 
pair  to  meet  in  after-days,  sallying  radiant  from  Thackeray's  hostelry 
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in  the  Place  Vend6me.  Both  had  gray  hair ;  and  the  silver  head  of 
the  aathor  of  Vanity  Fan'  towered  high  abore  the  little  sharp  face  of 
the  sometime  mentor  who  had  given  up  literary  ambition,  and  retired 
to  thread  his  beads  ef  gold,  as  they  might  rise  to  his  fingers,  for  his 
erening  paper.  Tender  memories  held  the  two  together,  and  it  was  a 
holiday  to  the  father  when  a  few  lines  of  the  familiar,  handsome  little 
hand  told  him  that  his  friend  was  round  on  the  Place  once  more. 
Paseing  Vachette's  (it  was  not  Brabant's  then)  after  dinner  one  summer 
erening,  a  voice  said,  "  Brandy-and-water?"  The  father  was  seated  in 
the  shade,  alone  with  his  iced  water  and  cara/an.  Not  a  word  of  salu- 
tatioQ ;  no  hand-shaking. 

"Bit  down." 

I  think  Thackeray  had  just  departed  for  America,  after  the  great 
taaquet;  whereof  there  was  much  talk,  spreading  beyond  literary  circles, 
on  account  of  the  indiscretion  and  tasteless  picture-painting  of  a  corre- 
^dent  for  a  provincial  paper.  In  parenthesis,  I  would  ask  what 
English  society  would  say  to  an  Adrien  Marx  ?  The  father  was  natur- 
dly  led  to  talk  of  his  friend  and  the  splendid  fortunes  that  had  waited 
«t  length  upon  his  genius.  And  so,  back  to  the  beginning.  The  mind, 
like  the  eye,  loves  a  contrast ;  a  little  shade,  as  a  relief  from  the  shine. 
Hawthorne  observes  in  his  BliiJiedaU  Romance^  "  Human  destinies  look 
ominous  without  some  perceptible  intermixture  of  the  sable  or  the 
pay.**  If  not  of  sable,  surely  of  gray,  enough  was  spread  over  the  life 
tf  Thackeray. 

"  The  sable  overspread  him"  was  about  what  the  father  observed  on 
this  head.  "I  knew  him  well  before  you  were  bom.  I  was  his  domestic 
friend  in  the  early  time,  and  got  the  little  house  together  here  for  the 
yoang  couple."  The  eyes  of  the  father  turned  from  me  across  the 
Bonlevard — inimitably  beyond  that — as  he  spoke.  Sad  and  playful 
Diemories  traversed  his  brain,  as  plainly  visible  in  eye  and  mouth  as 
the  clouds  and  sunlight  are  upon  the  water.  He  got  up  and  marched 
off  without  notice,  his  hands  tightly  clasped  behind  him.  I  followed ; 
•nd  as  I  reached  his  elbow,  without  glancing  at  me,  he  said,  in  his  own 
Ml  time — somewhere  about  the  Rue  Vivienne — without  preface  (he  was 
» man  void  of  preface  in  speech,  and  like  Siebenkiis,  advocate  of  the  poor, 
**he  laid  the  ^gg  of  his  act,  or  deep  saying,  without  any  nest,  on  the 
Baked  rock")— 

''I  introduced  Thackeray  to  Maginn."  He  laughed,  as  the  vision 
PMied  before  him.  "  Thackeray  was  a  young  buck  in  those  days : 
^wnted  to  make  a  figure  in  literature.  A  figure  in  literature — la  belle 
^ake  I  So  he  thought  he  must  help  himself  to  a  magazine.  It  is  an 
ttpenrive  toy.  A  magazine  wanted — in  those  days,  I  know  nothing 
rixmt  these — an  editor.  I  recommended  Billy  Maginn."  A  burst  of 
duop  laughter  followed  this. 

"It  wasn't  so  easy  to  get  hold  of  Master  Maginn  in  those  times. 
However,  I  did  get  bold  of  him,  and  made  Thackeray's  pto^osvlioiL  \.<^ 
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him.  The  deck  must  be  cleared  for  aetion.  Yon  most  pat  tbe  vmassk 
and  the  rest  of  it  in  a  safe  and  comfortable  place.  Before  Magiim  oooU 
go  into  the  matter  he  must  have  500/.  for  deck-clearing." 

The  father  looked  slyly  ronnd  at  me,  seeming  to  say,  *'The  oU 
story,  you  see.    La  belle  affaire,  this  literary  business  !" 

"  This  was  a  startling  beginning ;  but  Maginn  was  not  to  be  had  on 
any  other  terms.  He  was  the  only  available  man  at  the  tiiaew  Yw 
were  not  bom,  remember." 

The  father  chuckled  over  the  little  scratch. 

"  Now,  there  are  so  many  geniuses,  the  difficulty  would  be  in  the 
choosing." 

I  ventured  my  little  point — the  mulberries  of  that  day  are  the  black- 
berries of  this. 

The  father  was  somewhat  prone  to  resent  an  intermption  of  this 
kind,  as  an  incursion  on  his  province.  "  No ;  the  blackberries,  to  a 
single  blackberry,  believe  they  arc  mulberries,  but  they  are  just  fit  tfx 
gipsies'  finger-and-thumb  now,  as  blackberries  were  when  the  dowB 
was  upon  Thackeray's  chin.  Maginns  are  not  running  about  the  mar* 
ket-places,  though  Pat  Lardner  and  the  rest  of  them  have  veneered  audi 
a  lot  of  ye.*  The  impossibility  of  making  a  purse  of  silk  out  of  a  soVi 
car  remains  ;  but,  a  plague  on  'em,  they've  contrived  a  silk  cover,  and 
the  ear  passes  off  unsuspected  as  the  lining.  Thackeray  was  obliged  to 
come  to  Maginn's  terms.  Maginn  got  his  five  hundred ;  and  where  do 
you  think  I  brought  them  together  ?" 

Thackeray,  the  young  man  of  fashion,  and  the  man  of  the  position 
when  a  magazine  was  to  be  started — I  could  make  no  guess. 

"At  the  Crown  Tavern,  Vinegar-yard,  Drury-lane  I" 

In  Maclise*s  cartoon  of  writers  in  Fraser,  anno  1835,  Maginn  is  ad- 
dressing the  brilliant  company  from  the  chair.  Thackeray  is  four  re* 
moved  from  the  president,  between  Percival  Bankes  and  Churchill.  A 
young  man  with  plentiful  hair,  the  deep  stock  of  the  time,  and  a  glass 
in  one  eye,  generally  with  the  mark  of  fashion  upon  him — the  parent  of 
the  YelloiV' Plush  Papers — faces  his  old  friend  Frank  Mahony.  And 
this  is  how  my  old  friend  of  the  Kue  des  Moulins  looked  three-and- 
thirty  years  ago  !  I  could  pick  him  out  from  the  throng,  as  I  could 
jnck  out  Allan  Cunningham  from  the  close  resemblance  to  his  son 
Peter.  Just  so  must  the  father,  with  the  merry  lip  and  the  searching 
eye,  have  looked  when  all  the  world  was  young  to  him.  I  met  and  knew 

♦  "  Modest  dUtru&t  of  liU  own  ix)wer  to  please  dtterrtil  Prout  from  obtrudiog 
much  of  Lis  personal  musings ;  he  preferred  chewing  the  cud  of  cla«tic  fancies,  or 
otherwi^se  approved  and  substantial  stuff,  delighting  to  invest  with  new  and 
varied  forms  what  had  long  gained  univcrt^al  recognition.  lie  had  strict  DOtiooi 
as  to  what  really  constitute  the  helleg  lettre*.  Brilliancy  of  thought,  depth  of  re- 
mark, pathod  of  sentiment,  sprightliness  of  wit,  vigour  and  aptitude  of  style,  yf\t\k 
6ome  Echclarship,  were  requisites  for  Lis  notice,  or  claim  to  be  held  in  his  esteem 
a  literary  man.  It  is  useless  to  add  ho^  much  of  recent  growth,  and  how  many 
preieodeTB  to  that  title,  he  would  have  egchewed."  — P/r/^^^,  1851). 
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him  in  Lis  after-glow ;  here  he  is  in  the  noontide  of  his  fame,  a  man  of 
gzuter  mark  than  the  fatnre  aathor  of  T  'anUy  Fair.  ''  The  lone  inenm- 
bcnt  of  WatergrasB  Hill"  watched  tenderly  over  jonng  Mr.  Thackeray 
ID  his  literary  go-cart  days — ^when  the  fashionable  yonth  about  town 
thought  it  a  great  exploit  and  experience  to  get  into  the  company  of 
Msginn,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the  public-house  in 
Vinegar-yard.  Prout,  dating  a  preface  to  his  Eeliquea  from  Paris  in 
1859,  observes -that  he  knew  the  great  artist  Maclise  in  his  boyhood. 
It  waa  in  boyhood,  then,  that  Maclise  fixed  the  father*s  *^  true  features 
in  enduring  copper." 

The  meeting  at  the  Crown  in  7inegar.yard  was,  of  course,  of  earlier 
date  than  the  cartoon  by  Maclise ;  for  herein  Thackeray  is  established 
contributor  to  Fraser,  and  is  sitting  at  the  board  with  the  solid-browed 
Scot  who  is  contributing  Sartor  Besarius ;  and  he  may  be  taking  wine 
with  Coleridge,  who  looks  the  oldest  of  the  company. 

*'  It  was  a  poor  business,  was  the  new  magazine,"  the  father  resumed, 
thinking  leisurely  over  it.  "It  wasn't  likely  to  get  on."  Then  a 
chuckle.  "  They  quarrelled.  People  always  fall  out  over  a  failure. 
Ifs  your  fault,  and  it's  mine,  and  it's  t'other  man's  over  the  way. 
Maginn  wasn't  the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  deal  with.  It  lasted 
•boot  six  months.  Thackeray  wanted  to  sell  it ;  but  Maginn  had  a 
share.  Maginn  conceived  that  he  ought  to  be  consulted.  I  brought 
them  together :  Maginn  in  a  towering  passion,  but  he  was  capital.  In 
Ae  course  of  the  meeting — at  the  old  place,  the  Crown — he  volunteered 
an  Eastern  tale.  It  was  capitally  done,  with  all  the  glow  and  draperies; 
&  very  good  Eastern  story,  too,  of  two  pashas,  close  friends,  and  how 
tbey  divided  their  property  in  a  manner  which  gave  all  of  it  to  one  of 
them.  You  will  wonder,  but  Thackeray  listened  delighted  to  the  end, 
md  didn't  see  Billy  Maginn's  drift.  The  boys !  the  boys !  All  this 
waa  before  ye  were  bom. 

"And'  then  he  came  over  here,  did  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. 
John  Bemett  was  here  too." 

We  had  turned  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix — and  the  father's  eyes 
vmdered  along  the  chimney-pots  right  and  left — till  we  got  to  the 
Waee  Vend6me,  when  they  fell  on  the  column.  They  bad  pulled  down 
the  Little  Corporal,  and  put  up  a  bare-legged  Caesar.  The  father  had 
&  paaaionato  admiration  for  '*  the  great  modern  inheritor  of  the  iron 
CTDwn,"  anointed  like  Charlemagne  by  a  Pope,  "  and  like  him  the  sole 
arbitrator  of  European  kingdoms  and  destinies ;"  and  the  expressions 
w  his  face  lightened  and  darkened  in  quick  succession.  He  would 
have  kept  the  gray  coat  and  the  cocked-hat  crowning  that  column  of 
gvn-metaL  Every  street-comer  gave  him  some  memory  of  the  past. 
&  walked  along,  pointing  with  a  nod  of  his  head — for  he  seldom  un- 
daaped  the  bands  that  were  folded  behind  him— to  a  window  or  a  gate- 
^.  On  his  ronnds  he  generally  turned  into  Galignani's  reading- 
room,  in  the  vaie-Toom  to  whMi  he  would  possibly  \\av^  «^  ^o«kv\^. 
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Sometimes  he  passed  through,  saw  everybody,  but  was  not  inclined  to 
speak,  or  even  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  gesture  of  recognition.  At  inter- 
vals old  familiar  faces  beamed  upon  him  as  he  entered ;  Mends  of  to 
long  time  ago,  passing  to  or  from  the  continental  holiday,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing would  suddenly  appear,  homeward  bound  from  London.  Admir- 
able were  the  caricatures  of  Mr.  Browning  senior — who  dwelt  in  Paria, 
and  died  there  a  few  years  ago — according  to  the  father.  When  Front 
was  pondering  a  new  edition  of  the  Reliques — that  of  1859— we  find 
him  in  communication  with  the  great  man  who  wrote  Pippa  Passes. 

"  From  Florence,"  the  "  lone  incumbent"  writes,  "  the  poet  Brown- 
ing has  sent  for  this  edition  some  lines  lately  found  in  the  Euganeian 
hills,  traced  on  a  marble  slab  that  covered  the  bones  of  Pietro  di  Abano, 
held  in  his  age  to  be  an  astrologer :  I 


'  Studiando  le  mie  cifre  con  compasso, 
Rilevo  che  8ar5  presto  sotto  terra ; 
Pcrch^  del  mio  saper  si  fa  gran  chiasso,  'i 

£  gli  ignoranti  mi  hanno  mosso  guerra.*  \ 


Of  which  epitaph  the  poet  has   supplied  this  vernacular,  rendering 
verbatim  : 

*  Studying  my  ciphers  with  the  compass, 
I  tind  I  8haU  be  soon  under  the  dai^y; 
Because  of  my  lore  folks  make  such  a  rumpus, 
That  every  dull  dog  is  thereat  unaUy."  *' 

The  literary  sTnipathv  between  the  poet  Browning  and  the  trana- 
lator  of  Borangcr  and  the  author  of  the  Bells  of  Shandon  is  explained 
in  this  bit  of  correspondence.    The  translation  delighted  the  father, 
who  thereupon  launched  into  his  own  theory  of  translation.    He  held 
that,  "  in  the  clear  failure  of  one  language  to  elicit  from  its  repertory 
an  exact  equivalent,  it  becomes  not  only  proper  but  imperative  (on  the 
law-principle  of  cesiui  ajyrcs  in  case  of  trusts)  to  fall  back  on  an  ap- 
proximate word  or  idea  of  kindred  imiX)rt,  the  interchange  in  vocabu- 
lary showing  at  times  even  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  substitute,  as  . 
hapi>cns  in  the  onlinary  course  of  barter  on  the  markets  of  the  world. 
He  (, Front)  quite  abhorred  the  clumsy  servility  of  adhering  to  the  letter 
while  allowing  the  spirit  to  evajiorate ;  a  mere  verbal  echo,  distorted  by 
natural  anfractuositios,  gives  back  neither  the  tone  nor  quality  of  the 
original  voii^e:  while  the  case  and  curious  felicity  of  the  primitive 
utterance  is  marred  by  awkwardness  and  effort ;  sjHjntaneity  of  song 
Knng  the  quint ossonoo."    Sivntaneity  is  that  which  is  the  charm  of 
Pnnit's  work  in  the  way  of  translation.     He  waitedtill  the  correspond- 
ing idea  came.     In  his  litliquts^  and  in  his  newspajx^r  correspondence, 
there  are  hundnnls  of  bits  of  happy  inspiration — for  his  translation  was 
inspiration:  witness  his  s^^ngs  of  Fnmoe,  whether  of  Millevoye,  De 
Vigny,  or  lVrang\T,     l>r\»ps  of  his  soholarly  humour  in  this  way  beaded 
the  brim  of  his  sj^rkliug  letters. 
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The  manner  in  which  these  letters  for  his  paper  were  produced  was 
as  original  as  the  matter  of  them.  They  were  pat  together  like  mosaics, 
on  little  scraps  of  paper,  bit  by  bit,  a  tint  being  added  wherever  he 
could  pick  it  np  on  his  daily  sannterings.  The  gossip  of  the  day  never 
fiuled  to  stir  something  good  oat  of  the  fall  caldron  of  his  brain.  As 
he  kept  his  pot^u-feUy  his  pignaUdy  his  olla  podrida,  call  it  what  you 
will,  simmering  in  the  Rue  des  Moolins,  so  he  treated  his  brain,  adding 
and  still  adding  to  the  rare  contents,  so  that  the  hazard  of  the  fork 
was  never  risked  without  bringing  something  good  to  the  surface.  I 
take  an  example  at  random ;  it  appeared  in  the  Glole  in  1850. 

The  father  is  roused  by  a  foreign  jargon,  *'  un-English  in  sound  as 
veil  as  significance,"  about  "  rescript,"  "  enthronisation,"  "  jubilee,"  and 
"palliam."  Since,  it  appears,  they  are  to  become  "  household  words 
in  merry  England,"  they  must  be  understood.  The  father  takes  up  the 
pallium,  and  he  is  at  home,  merry  with  the  wealth  of  erudition  he  can 
easily  throw  about  the  subject.  He  premises  that  it  is  an  article  of 
dregs  of  which  the  Pope  makes  a  present  to  archbishops ;  "  but  the 
shape  and  cut  of  the  garment  has  undergone  such  a  serious  change 
that  the  original  and  primitive  tailoring  is  lost  altogether."  The  story 
is  got  through  rapidly,  with  a  crowd  of  passing  references.  "  Certain 
it  is,  that  when  Tertullian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Pallio  no  such  gifts 
were  flying  about  from  Eome."  "  Originally  a  Greek  dress  (as  opposed 
to  the  Roman  toga),  it  was  a  distinction  of  scholars,  rhetoricians,  and 
men  of  letters,  who  were  most  of  them  foreign  to  Rome."  Then  again, 
"in  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries  it  became  by  promotion  a  royal  garb, 
and  the  name  was  exclusively  given  to  a  flowing  robe  of  purple  worn 
by  majesty."  Again,  "  in  the  celebrated  forgery  called  the  *  Donation 
of  Constantine,'  which  has  been  long  laughed  out  of  court,  and  of  which 
Bome  is  now  thoroughly  ashamed,  there  is  a  clause  inserted  about  a 
special  grant  of  the  emperor  to  the  pontiff,  authorising  him  to  wear 
this  royal  accoutrement.  There  is  nothing  about  his  right  to  com- 
mmiicate  the  privilege  to  others."  Cardinals'  hats  were  not  yet  in- 
Tented.  The  power  to  grant  licenses  to  wear  "  this  peculiar  uniform" 
was  assumed  by  the  Papacy,  and  turned  to  solid  account,  as  the  father 
shows  when  "  in  Henry  I.'s  time,  his  Archbishop  of  York  got  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt  to  buy  a  pallium."  The  pallium  is  a  "  purely 
mmidane  affair,"  a  "  regular  bit  of  fancy  costume,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  pious  usages  in  any  way."  The  father  is  bold ;  "  that 
it  should  be  sought  for  so  eagerly  by  sensible  old  men  is  only  proof  of 
human  flunkeyism."  It  shrivelled  from  the  folds  of  a  robe  into  the 
proportions  of  a  garter,  as  it  appears  in  the  armorial  emblems  and  offi- 
cial seal  of  Armagh,  Canterbury,  and  Dublin.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  father's  happy  uses  of  apropos  knowledge  : 

"There  stands  about  a  mile  outside  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the  road  to 
Tiroli^  an  old  convent  of  nuns  attached  to  the  still  more  ancient  church 
of  St.  Agnes.    These  nunB  are  poor,  and  rarely  do  any  oi  "ELonifii  ^W^- 
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V/>m  imm^iA  enr^r  she  cloister  of  thu  lonelr  and  neglected  sisterhood. 
They  hftve  ^^c  a  email  pediock  accenanc  to  the  nKHttstor,  and  theran 
kft^i  a  couple  of  sacred  laoibe,  not  oecessarilT  of  the  merino  breed,  bit 
still  T^ond  and  happj  minzstranu  of  their  wool  for  the  teztnie  of  tUi 
noble  decoration.  The  aiaters  spin  ic  not  bj  any  new-Cimgled  jemiia^ 
bat  on  the  old  patriarchal  spindle,  and  weare  it  in  a  loom  of  whkh  the 
fiattem  niijrht  date  from  the  days  of  Penelope.  Donbtleas  these  simple- 
rnind^.'^l  and  angelic  yestals  feel  inward  happiness  in  the  thought  of 
workinf^  ont  an  ornament  for  the  chosen  champions  of  their  Chnidi; 
n  feeling  akin  to  what  in  feudal  ages  aninmted  the  bosom  of  fidr 
spinstcrH,  who  wore  a  scarf  for  some  cherished  and  select  model  of 
chivalry : 

*  pjmblein  bright  I  which  to  embroider 
While  her  koight  wan  far  away, 
Many  a  maiden  hath  em[)loyed  her 
Fairy  fingers  night  and  day.' 

No  ono  will  be  so  nnreasonable  as  to  quarrel  with  the  Pope  for  d^ 
coratlng  any  Englishman  with  his  pallium,  especially  as  he  no  longer 
|HK;kH.H  the  foe,  but  allows  it  to  go  for  the  support  of  these  pour  nniu." 
'Vhv  father,  on  the  creation  of  Sir  J.  Brooke  a  rajah  of  Sarawak, cod- 
(inuoK — well,  not  in  the  ordinary  "our  own  correspondent"  style:  "The  . 
Fjm|wn)r  of  the  flowery  land  may  make  Dr.  Bowring  of  Hong-Kong  i 
tirst-rhop  nuuuliirin,  presenting  the  doctor  with  a  splendid  buttODy 
(lM>«gh  lH>th  tliOKO  hap|>y  gentlemen  would  see  the  propriety  of  a  refer- 
tMUT  to  thoir  own  sovereign  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Roebnck*s  constita- 
lioniil  law  kwh  nothing,  even  in  the  creation  of  a  "Westminster  mitre  bj 
a  foHMgn  priuoe,  to  warrant  the  notice  of  our  Queen."  The  father  is 
wady  \oT  tho  uumuIht  for  Sheffield.  "Upon  that  point  the  following 
aphorinni  o(M  iiuiiviardini  seems  to  us  worthy  of  recollection:  *He 
that  U'an«  ono  blow  at  an  enemy's  hand  asketh  another;  and  he  ihit 
oudurt'th  ono  ivntomptiblo  neglect  from  his  subject  shall  be  sure  of 
nwun\  For  not  to  have  sense  of  a  foreign  affront,  and  be  displeased  at 
hon^o  br\sl  abuMVs  and  oaj>jiMo  to  redress  both,  are  things  much  dero- 
v»«t\n>t  l\>^i«  I  ho  honour  of  a  prim^o  :  the  first  argues  a  pusillanimity  of 
nyww^  tho  \»(hor  a  debility  of  judjnnent.  He,  therefore,  that  wfll  w* 
ls»  \^i\^n>^vxl  tho  sAvnd  ti:v,o  nnist  ronunly  the  first  against  a  stranger bj 
iho  Un.s\  S!<ai«st  a  sub>v:  by  iho  law/" 

V«  t':*v  Ki.V  a#  lS:v»  ;V.o  fii:hor  K>asted  that  he  knew  the  FrcnA 
^V!^»t^%ios  iV.^'.v'.: -'^S  :  ><•:  ''-o  wus  r.o:  linxl  ofstudvinsr  its  manifesta^ 
noux  ^r.-v  ;'  i'.*  .4  ,;  •  ;v.vr  ot*  s  vvv.:::ry  ;a:er.  I  don't  think  his  opinions 
...  .v^.  ...^,..  ^^^-v  ...,xi  \..;  Vv  h-fi  ;s;;or  daily  studies.  The  Frendi, 
♦'■•^v*.;  u*ov  *',*  ^-N  '^•.*vv'*»  «:^:  il«^y5  to  him  a  nation  of  bright 
.  *  •..•  V  ^  invvxnNsx  vx  *  :'o  :Vo -..^^r.:?  wiMness.  sll  the  playful  attrac- 
.  ^v  ^^vx  ,v  ^.^.  y'xvw.  ,'AV>  '*^  ■  V:  b:::  .kr.v".en:  in  the  grarer  facul- 
»  ^»*  .^.  .?  x^x*Ky  .^^  X*  A  ^A\:*"--  V,e  rc^.-rwi  his  opinion  with  his  plen- 
»»  V    W^-j>>:      ^'  iv?  -<  is?-  -'^  ^^'^'•'^•^  ^^^  -  ^^  BonhouTB  gravely 
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discQSses  in  his  Cours  de  Belles  Lettres  the  queRtion,  *  whether  a  native 
of  Germany  can  possess  wiL'  The  phlegmatic  dwellers  on  the  Danube 
mi^t  retort  by  proposing  as  a  problem  to  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
^  An  datur  philosophus  inter  Galbs  f  Certain  it  is,  and  I  know  them 
well,  that  the  calibre  of  their  mind  is  better  adapted  to  receive  and  dis- 
charge '  small  shot*  than  '  heavy  metal.'  That  they  are  more  calculated 
to  shine  in  the  imaginative,  the  ornamental,  the  refined,  and  delicate 
dqiartments  of  literature,  than  in  the  sober,  sedate,  and  profound  pur- 
anits  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  histor}'  tells  of 
their  ancestors,  when  on  the  point  of  taking  tlie  Capitol,  that  they  were 
foiled  and  discomfited  by  the  solemn  steadiness  of  a  goose."  In  the 
''small  shot"  as  he  watched  its  wonderful  play  night  and  morning  ;  as 
he  listened  to  it  in  the  salon  and  the  caf^  (not  much  in  the  salon  of  late 
rears),  Father  Prout  delighted.  In  zest  and  tone  he  was  French.  Over 
his  fire,  in  his  entresol,  you  would  have  said  of  liim,  '  some  bright, 
lonely  bachelor  bibliophile,  who  can  talk  alone  to  the  simmering  pot, 
and  let  the  world  go  topsy-turvy  while  he  dwells  on  the  learned  glories 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  fumbles  among  their  inexhaustible  treasures.' 

The  sneer  and  the  short  laugh,  the  flash  of  the  sharp  eyes,  and  the 
impatient  gesture,  and  the  rude  tongue,  punished  the  audacious  meddler 
witti  his  theme.  The  father  was  ready  to  bury  him  under  a  mountain  of 
books  the  dabbler  had  never  seen.    He  ran  his  tongue  along  the  bright 
roll  of  names  which  had  issued  from  the  desks  of  the  Jesuits.    "  Forth 
from  their  college  of  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  came  Bossuet  to  rear  his  mitred 
front  at  the  court  of  a  despot,  and  to  fling  the  bolts  of  his  tremendous 
oratory  among  a  crowd  of  elegant  voluptuaries."     They  cradled  the 
genius  of  Gomeille ;  Molit^re  was  the  fruit  of  their  classic  guidance. 
"D'Olivet,  Fontenelle,  Crebillon,  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan — there  is 
leaioely  a  name  known  to  literature  during  the  seventeenth  century 
which  does  not  bear  testimony  to  their  prowess  in  the  province  of  eda- 
oiion — ^no  profession  for  which  they  did  not  adapt  their  scholars.^ 
The  father  is  inexhaustible.    He  remarks  that  Franc^ois  Arouet  ieiaed 
bom  their  college  of  Louis  le  Grand;  and  that  they  little  knew  to  wha: 
purpose  the  subsequent  "  Voltaire"  would  convert  his  abilities.    Vo!- 
Wre  I    Of  Voltaire — of  none  so  immediately  and  strikingly  did  ra:c.*.- 
Phmt  remind  the  visitors — they  were  rare — who  penetrated  bis  «tr*i*- ;. 
And  assuredly  there  never  was  a  completer  Frenchman  than  M*:zi»r^z: 
RiD^is  Arouet !     Our  friend  had  the  Frenchman's  phyfaliKsa  ^  ^- 
when  he  liked.    I  turned  with  him  into  a  bye-street  from  '±r:  h :-  : 
Kivoli  one  evening,  somewhere  behind  the  OratriiyChsr.i.     ?'-     i. 
itepped  aside  from  our  direct  path  to  have  a  gosefp  •t.-.l  lz       • 
kmsewife,  with  whoso  boy  and  girl  he  appeared  to  lii  :r  >  —  ^ 
Bu»t  cordial  intimacy.    The  poodle  Toto  bonnd&j  aA*r  i   -  :  - 
Ida  hands  while  he  made  his  inquiries  about  his  tic^.-  -i-^-   .  ^  ,.    - 
voe  at  school.    On  another  occasion  he  tappaf  ic  -->  7  -     t       ^ 
kowe.    There  was  an  instant  commotion  wkl^    •^, .  •  .t*. 
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of  a  joamejman  watchmaker,  and  the  father  was  a  friend  of  theirs;  and 
he  handed  his  watch  in  through  the  window  to  be  regulated. 

Bat  in  London  Father  Pront  showed  his  kindly  side.  I  was  a  boy 
when  I  first  met  him,  delighting  in  the  society  of  a  crowd  of  law  and 
other  students  who  had  formed  a  discussion  club.  He  looked  a  Me 
grim  now  and  then  among  us,  he  who  had  supped  with  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  and  been  a  guide  to  Thackeray  in  his  youth.  He  was  gene- 
rous, however;  full  of  spirits;  bubbling  over  with  anecdote  and  illnatra- 
tion ;  in  short,  he  had  that  touch  of  the  boy  in  him  which  has  been 
marked  so  often  in  men  of  the  highest  stamp.  He  laughed  his  heartiest 
at  our  debates ;  warmed  his  heart,  I  think,  in  the  fire  of  our  yontli; 
showed  a  most  affectionate  interest  in  any  among  us  who  gave  the  least 
promise  of  intellectual  excellence ;  and,  in  a  discussion,  manifested  that 
amiability  which  a  big  dog  shows  to  a  little  one. 

I  never  met  Father  Prout  by  Galignani's,  or  by  the  Caf6  Cardinal, 
or  in  the  Cafe  Vaudeville  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  (the  caf6  of  the 
correspondents,  or  of  many  of  them),  that  he  did  not,  if  we  fell  into  a 
chat,  ask  me  how  *  the  boys'  were  getting  on.  He  had  chosen  a  fev 
from  the  hundred,  and  he  held  his  impression  of  them  fast,  as  he  held 
the  learning  which  he  never  ceased  to  accumulate. 

I  was  not  in  Paris  when  he  died ;  but  I  have  heard  of  his  closing 
days  from  an  accomplished  American  lady,  who  sat  often  at  his  bedside, 
brightened  some  of  his  last  hours,  and  bore  with  his  roughnesses,  know- 
ing that  they  were  as  much  an  inseparable  part  of  him  as  the  brain 
that  lay  under  the  thinly-scattered  snow-flakes  of  his  age.  Sometimes 
he  would  greet  her,  and  bid  his  gracious  visitor  talk  with  him.  Sud- 
denly, she  was  dismissed — abruptly  told  to  leave  him  alone.  He  was 
impatient  about  the  delicacies  which  were  sent  to  his  sick-chamber ; 
but  there  was  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  answering  these  kindnesses- 
The  lady  to  whom  I  have  referred  was  quite  proud  to  tell  me  that  the 
father  had  actually  praised  one  jelly  she  sent,  and  hinted  at  another. 
She  had  first  met  him  reading  the  papers  in  Galignani's  room.  She  had 
referred  to  him  in  some  difficulty  of  scholarship ;  and  she  said  that 
nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness,  nor  surpass  the  readiness  of  his  in- 
formation. The  strange  lady  with  the  scholarly  mind  had  touched  the 
glorious  old  man  of  letters;  and,  you  see,  ladies  who  are  apt  to  sneer  at 
penwomen,  the  blue  who  could  comfort  him  with  intelligent  conversa- 
tion could  make  him  the  most  toothsome  of  the  dainties  which  were 
pressed  to  his  poor  lips  in  the  final  hour.  The  blue- stocking  adopted 
Jeffrey's  suggestion,  and  wore  long  petticoats. 

BLANCHARD  JERROLD* 


A  SUMMER-NOON  IN  TOWN 


Tee  day  is  sonny,  and  the  air  is  free 

And  joyons  in  the  light.    All,  all  is  bright ! 

Bnt  where  is  She  ? 
0,  that  I  conld  bnt  bear  myself  away 
From  these  dry  dnsty  streets,  to  be  one  honr 
Within  that  far-off  Dell,  where  snnbeams  play 
Upon  a  myiiad  cool  green  leayes  and  flowering  spray ; 
And  the  brook  gnrgles  on  its  way, 
Trickling  adown  the  rocks  from  pool  to  pool. 
Freshening  the  noontide  honr  with  mnrmnrs  cool ! 

There  is  a  light  step  in  that  Snmmer  dell — 
The  gentle  rnstling  of  a  silken  dress ; 
And  pausing  in  still  loyeliness. 
Sweet  eyes  look  dreamily  into  the  brook. 

How  would  they  look 
Were  mine  to  meet  them  in  the  mirroring  wave  ? — 
If,  coming  up  unseen,  I  could  but  peep 
Oyer  her  shoulder,  and  delighted  trace 
Bright  on  the  pool  the  sunshine  of  her  face  ? 
Would  she  not  startle  with  a  troubled  splendour. 
As  oft  I*ve  seen  it  breaking  from  her  eyes. 
Like  the  soft  wild-fire  of  the  summer-nights ; 
And,  turning,  smile  and  let  my  arm  go  round  her. 
And  we  be  happy  for  one  bright  brief  hour  I 

One  erening,  on  the  slopes  aboye  that  Dell, 
I  watch'd  with  her  the  dying  of  the  sun, — 
Looking  across  wide  moor  and  sleeping  woods 
To  where  the  Orb  sank  *neath  the  far-off  hills. 
The  golden  light  lay  round  us  on  the  slope. 
Fast  ebbing  upwards  on  the  hill  behind. 
Chased  by  the  rising  flood  of  twilight  shadow. 
Below,  lay  slumbering  woods  and  darkening  dells, — 
And  in  the  air,  and  eyerywhere, 
The  hush  of  solitude  and  coming  Night. 
And  so  we  stood,  with  interlacing  arms. 
And  watch'd  the  bright  Orb  sinking — 

VOL.  YI.  ^ 
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Slow — slow — ^but  ebbing,  waning  ever — 

Inexorable !  irresistible ! 

Not  all  the  strength,  we  felt,  of  all  on  Earth 

Could  for  one  moment  its  glad  light  prolong ! 

It  toach'd  the  low  range  of  tiie  western  hiUa, 

And  on  the  far  horizon  seem'd  to  rest — 

A  disk  sublime  of  ruddy  golden  light ; 

Then  its  bright  face  was  segmented,  as  down — 

Down — down  it  sank,  red-beaming  to  (he  laat^ 

Till  the  top  rim  was  gone,  and  the  black  line 

Of  Earth,  like  Death,  had  swallow'd  «IL 

And  then  we  look'd  into  eadi  other's  bee 

With  bri^  eyes  that  grew  ead ;  and  neither  spoke. 

But  each  preas'd  closer  to  the  other's  side. 

Two  heairis  then  felt  a  foar  they  would  not  speak, 

And  yeam'd  to  be  together  whilst  ihey  may  I 

Poor  Hearts !  it  is  an  old,  old  story 

You  there  saw  pictured  in  the  evening  sky, — 

All  bright  tilings  die ! 

Love,  even,  has  not  immortality ! 

And  young  souls  still  most  weep  and  part, 

And  old  ones  yearn  for  a  sleep  of  heifft ; 

For  Time  ingulfs  our  life's  dreams  one  by  OBie^ 

As  Earth  the  setting  sun  < 

And  yet,  as  slowly  home  in  that  still  night 

We  went,  oft  pausing,  betwixt  shadowy  woods, 

Lo !  in  the  twilight  clear  the  Vesper-star 

Beam'd  forth.    And  when  I  bade  Her  look,  and  said— 

"  Our  sun  is  down,  and  yet  Love's  star  is  shining !" 

She  smiled,  and  press'd  my  arm, — and  we  went  home. 

Ah !  then  how  sweet  she  look'd. 
There  'neath  the  Planet, — as  her  eyes,  suffused, 
Beam'd  back  tibe  radiance  of  Love's  starry  home ! 

0  Sunshine !  making  all  things  glad. 
As  if  thou  wert  the  god  of  this  fair  world !     ^  ' 
How  is  it  that  we  prize 

All  bright  things  most  when  they  seem  sear  to  die  ? 
What  light  so  loved  as  that  of  setting  suns — 
What  rose  so  dear  as  the  bright  summer's  last  ? 
And  Love,  which  else  had  borne  itself  in  calm, 
Grows  madness  as  it  nears  the  last  adieu ! 

Ah  me !  so  slow  to  learn  this  world's  rule — 

The  Heart  must  be  oontent,  although  not  full  I 
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BT  THE  AUTHOS  OF  "  UUDY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET/'  ETC. 


TSfi  HEST  ACT  OF  MB.  SHELDOK'S  BBAMA. 

Ohaptstr  I.  Taxkk  w  Bvork. 

IVo  days  after  her  interview  with  Gostave  Lenoble,  Miss  Paget  re- 
ceired  a  brief  note  from  her  father,  snmmoning  her  again  to  Omega- 
rtneet. 

"Ee  has  not  gone  back  to  Normandy/'  wrote  the  Captain.  "My 
<^d,  he  positively  worships  the  ground  yon  walk  upon.  Ah,  my  love, 
it  is  soTneihing  to  have  a  father  I  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  his  first 
idea  of  your  excellence  was  inspired  by  those  glowing  descriptions  of 
rour  goodness,  your  beauty,  your  heroism,  which  I  favoured  him  with, 
npassant,  during  our  oonversations  at  C6tenoir,  where  the  happy  acci- 
ient  of  a  business  transaction  first  introduced  me  to  him.  The  interests 
>f  my  only  child  have  ever  been  near  and  dear  to  me ;  and  where  a 
bller  man  would  have  perceived  only  a  wealthy  stranger,  my  paternal 
nstincts  recognised  at  a  glance  the  predestined  husband  of  my  daugh- 
ter. It  needed  my  wide  experience  of  life — and,  as  I  venture  to  believe, 
tny  subtle  knowledge  of  the  human  heart — to  understand  that  a  man 
who  had  lived  for  five-and-thirty  years  buried  alive  in  a  French  pro- 
tince — a  charming  place,  my  love,  and  for  your  refined  taste  replete 
with  interest — never  seeing  a  mortal  except  his  immediate  neighbours, 
wonld  be  the  man  of  men  to  fall  in  love  with  the  first  attractive  young 
Woman  he  met  among  strangers.  Come  to  me  this  afternoon  without 
M,  and  come  early.— Yours,  H.  N.  C.  P." 

Diana  obeyed  this  summons  submissively,  but  still  troubled  by  that 
8tiange  sense  of  bewilderment  which  had  affected  her  since  her  stormy 
interview  with  Captain  Paget.  She  was  not  quite  certain  of  herself. 
^e  old  dreams — ^the  sweet,  foolish,  girlish  Smcies— were  not  yet  put 
>way  altogether  from  her  mind  ;  but  she  knew  that  they  were  foolish, 
uid  she  was  half-inclined  to  believe  that  there  had  been  some  wisdom 
i&  her  father's  scorn. 

"^  What  do  I  want  more  ?"  she  asked  herself.  ''  He  is  good  and 
Inve  and  toie,  and  he  loves  me.  If  I  were  a  princess,  my  marriage 
vonld  be  n^otiated  for  me  \>j  other  people,  and  I  ahould^iaH^  i^ft&ovi 
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to  consider  myself  very  happy  if  the  man  whom  the  state  selected  for 
my  husband  should  prove  as  good  a  man  as  Gustavo  Lenoble.  And  lie 
loves  me ;  me,  who  have  never  before  had  power  over  a  man's  heart  1 

She  walked  across  Hyde  Park  on  this  occasion,  as  on  the  last ; 
her  thoughts,  though  always  confused — mere  rags  and  scraps  of  thought 
— were  not  M.  unpleasant.  There  was  a  smile,  half  shy,  half  tender,  on 
her  face  as  she  went  into  the  little  sitting-room  where  Gustave  was 
waiting  for  her.  She  had  seen  his  hat  and  overcoat  in  the  passage,  and 
knew  that  he  was  there  waiting  for  her.  To  this  poor  desolate  bob! 
there  was  something  sweet  in  the  idea  of  being  waited  for. 

As  she  stood  but  a  little  within  the  doorway,  blushing,  almost  trem- 
bling with  the  sense  of  her  changed  position,  her  lover  came  across  the 
room  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  The  strong  brave  arms  held  her  to  his 
breast ;  and  in  that  one  embrace  he  took  her  to  his  hearty  and  made  her 
his  own  for  ever. 

In  every  story  of  life-long  affection  there  is  one  moment  in  whiA 
the  bond  is  sealed.  Diana  looked  up  at  the  frank,  tender  face,  andfdt 
that  she  had  found  her  conqueror.  Master,  friend,  protector,  husbanJ, 
adoring  and  devoted  lover,  gallant  and  fearless  champion — ^he  was  aB; 
and  she  divined  his  power  and  his  worth  as  she  glanced  shyly  upwirfr 
ashamed  to  be  so  lightly  won. 

"  M.  Lenoble,"  she  faltered,  trying  to  withdraw  herself  from  ik 
strong  encircling  arm  that  held  her,  as  if  by  right. 

"  Gustave,  now  and  for  ever,  my  Diane!  There  shall  be  no  mott 
Monsieur  Lenoble.  And  in  a  few  weeks  it  shall  be  *my  husband.* 
Your  father  has  given  me  to  you.  He  tells  me  to  laugh  at  your  I^ 
fusals,  your  scruples ;  to  assail  you  like  your  Shakespeare's  PetracMo 
assails  his  Katherine — with  audacious  insolence  that  will  not  be  i&oA 
And  I  shall  take  his  advice.  Look  up  into  my  face,  dear  angel,  and 
defy  me  to  take  his  advice." 

Happily  the  dear  angel  looked  only  downwards.  But  M.  LenoUa 
was  resolved  to  have  an  agreeable  response. 

"  See,  then,  thou  canst  not  defy  me  !"  he  cried,  in  the  only  language 
he  spoke ;  and  the  "  tu'*  for  the  first  time  sounded  very  tender,  verj 
sweet.  "  Thou  canst  not  tell  me  thou  art  angry  with  me.  And  thi 
other — the  imbecile  ! — he  is  gone  for  ever,  is  he  not  ?    Ah,  say  yes  !* 

"  Yes,  he  is  gone,"  said  Diana,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Is  he  quite  gone  ?  The  door  of  thine  heart  locked  against  hiiB» 
his  luggage  thrown  out  of  the  window  ?" 

"  He  is  gone,"  she  murmured  softly.  "  He  could  not  hold  his  pla» 
against  you — ^you  are  so  strong,  so  brave ;  and  he  was  only  a  shadof. 
Yes ;  he  is  gone." 

She  said  this  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  in  all  sincerity  tW 
she  answered  her  suitor's  question.  She  felt  that  a  crisis  had  come  is 
her  life — the  first  page  of  a  new  volume ;  and  the  old,  sad,  tear-blott«i 
book  might  be  cast  away. 
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"  Dear  angel,  wilt  thou  ever  learn  to  love  me  ?'  asked  Gustave,  in 
a  half- whisper,  bending  down  his  bearded  face  till  his  lips  almost 
touched  her  cheek. 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  love  yon,"  she  answered  softly.  And  indeed 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  this  chivalrous  Gaul  was  a  creature  to  command 
the  love  of  women,  the  fear  of  men ;  an  Achillas  en  frac ;  a  Bayard 
without  his  coat  of  mail ;  Don  Quixote,  in  his  youth,  generous,  brave, 
compassionate,  tender,  and  with  a  brain  not  as  yet  distempered  by  the 
leading  of  silly  romances^ 

Captain  Paget  emerged  from  his  den  as  the  little  love-scene  ended. 
He  affected  %  gentlemanly  unconsciousness  of  the  poetry  involved  in  the 
ntoation ;  was  pleasantly  anxious  about  the  tea-tray,  the  candles,  and 
minor  details  of  life  ;  and  thus  afforded  the  lovers  ample  time  in  which 
to  recover  their  composure.  The  Frenchman  was  in  nowise  discom- 
posed ;  he  was  only  abnormally  gay,  with  a  little  air  of  triumph  that 
was  not  nnpleasing.  Diana  was  pale ;  but  there  was  an  unwonted  light 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  had  by  no  means  the  appearance  of  a  victim  newly 
dfered  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of  filial  duty.  In  sober  truth.  Miss  Paget 
was  happier  to-night  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time.  At  three-and- 
twenty  she  was  girl  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
inly  loved,  and  woman  enough  to  value  the  sense  of  peace  involved  in 
iiie  security  of  a  prosperous  future. 

If  she  was  gratefcd  to  her  lover, — and  the  affection  he  had  inspired 
in  her  heart  had  grown  out  of  gratitude, — it  was  no  mercenary  con- 
Bderation  as  to  his  income  or  position  that  made  her  grateful.  She 
thmked  him  for  his  love — that  treasure  which  she  had  never  expected 
to  possess ;  she  thanked  him  because  he  had  taken  her  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  out  of  the  ranks  of  lonely  dependent  womanhood,  and  seated 
Her  upon  a  throne,  on  the  steps  whereof  he  was  content  to  kneel. 
Whether  the  throne  were  a  mshen  chair  in  some  rustic  cottage,  or  a 
^i^fauteuU  in  a  palace,  she  cared  very  little.  It  was  the  subject's 
derotion  that  was  new  and  sweet  to  her. 

She  went  to  Charlotte's  room  that  night,  when  Mr.  Sheldon's  small 
hoiuehold  was  at  rest ;  as  she  had  gone  on  Christmas-eve  to  renounce 
her  lover  and  to  bless  her  rival.  This  time  it  was  a  new  confession 
die  went  to  make,  and  a  confession  that  involved  some  shame.  There 
is  nothing  so  hard  to  confess  as  inconstancy ;  and  every  woman  is  not 
so  phQosophic  as  Bahel  Yamhagen,  who  declared  that  to  be  constant 
Was  not  always  to  love  the  same  person,  but  always  to  love  someone. 

Miss  Paget  seated  herself  at  Charlotte's  feet,  as  she  had  done  on 
that  previous  occasion.  The  weather  was  still  cold  enough  to  make  a 
fire  very  pleasant,  though  it  was  more  than  two  months  since  the  Christ- 
mas  bells  had  rung  out  upon  the  frosty  air.  Diana  sat  on  a  low  has- 
sock, playing  with  the  tassels  of  her  friend's  dressing-gown,  anxious  to 
i&ake  her  confession,  and  sorely  at  a  loss  for  words  in  wlacYi  to  ^*dc^ 
60  hamiliatzz^  an  arowaL 
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''  Charlotte/'  she  began  abrnptly  at  last,  ^have  yon  any  idea  whei 
yon  and  Valentine  are  to  be  married  ?" 

Miss  Ilnlliday  gave  a  little  cry  of  snrprise. 

"  Wliy,  of  conrsc  not,  Di !  How  can  yon  ask  snob  a  qneetion  ?  Om 
marriage  is  what  nncle  Oeorge  calls  a  remote  contingency.  We  arenol 
to  be  married  for  ages — ^not  until  Valentine  has  obtained  a  secure  poA 
tion  in  literature,  and  an  income  that  seems  almost  impossible.  Tbii 
was  the  special  condition  upon  which  Mr.  Sheldon — ^papa — gave  hii 
consent  to  our  engagement.  Of  course  it  was  very  proper  and  prndeid 
of  him  to  think  of  these  things ;  and  as  he  has  been  rery  kind  and 
liberal-minded  in  his  conduct  to  me  throughout,  I  should  be  a  mostaB* 
grateful  person  if  I  refused  to  be  guided  by  his  advice." 

"  And  I  suppose  that  means  that  your  engagement  is  ix>  be  a  Inig 
one?" 

"  The  longest  of  long  engagements.  And  what  can  be  happier  thi 
a  long  engagement  ?  One  gets  to  know  and  understand  the  man  one  ii 
to  marry  so  thoroughly.  I  think  I  know  every  turn  of  thought  in  Vahfr 
iine*s  mind ;  every  taste,  every  fancy ;  and  I  feel  myself  every  day  grov- 
ing  to  think  more  and  more  like  him..  I  read  the  books  he  reads,  so  ii 
to  Ih)  able  to  talk  to  him,  you  know ;  but  I  am  not  so  clever  as  joOi 
Di,  and  Valentine's  favourite  authors  do  sometimes  seem  rather  dry  to 
nu\  Knt  T  struggle  on,  you  know ;  and  the  harder  I  find  the  strttgj^ 
the  more  I  admire  my  dear  love*s  cleverness.  Think  of  him,  Di— three 
ditrorent  articles  in  three  different  magazines  last  month!  The  paper 
on  A(H^lIodoru<,  in  the  ChM}tsule,  you  know ;  and  that  story  in  tbi 
Chtmtkj  rn>A« — *How  I  lost  my  Gingham  Umbrella,  and  gained  the 
Act^uaintanceofMr. Oouleton.*  «SS9  funny!  And  the  exhaustive  treatiff 
ou  tho  SouR*os  of  Light,  in  the  Scientific  Suiintkiy,  And  think  of  tke 
Aiss  thoy  make  about  Homer,  a  blind  old  person  who  wrote  a  loo( 
rigman^lo  of  a  poom  alH>ut  battles,  and  wrote  it  so  badly  that  to  tini 
day  no  ono  know»  whether  it*s  one  complete  poem,  or  a  lot  of  oddMiid- 
onds  in  tl.o  Avay  of  jvotry,  put  together  by  a  man  with  an  unpronomu^ 
al^Io  iirt\>k  name.  When  I  think  of  what  Valentine  aocomplishei  IB 
i\Mn)>arie^Mi  to  Homor,  and  the  little  notice  the  reviewers  take  of  hiiiii 
0X(V(^  to  mako  him  Iow>spiricod  by  tolling  him  that  he  is  shallow  all 
tVivolous  I  lv:;;;u  to  think  that  literature  must  be  going  to  the  dogs." 

And  hcrx'  Ohanotto  Kvamo  meditative,  absorbed  in  the  ccmtempli- 
cion  of  Mr.  U.swkohr.rsi^s  grniu&  Diana  had  begun  the  conversatioi 
vorv  artfuViv,  intondiuj:  lo  proceed  by  a  gentle  transition  from  Cbtf^ 
Kite's  loY\^;j**Hirs  to  V,or  own :  but  the  conversation  was  drifting  vvvj 
:Wm  tho  $-.;^;(v:  in:o  a  dia.*u$»ion  upon  literatnre,and  the  brilliant yodV 
^>«»t\\-isc  wl^vj^'  t\rs:  adveninn>as  flights  seemed  grand  as  the  soaring  of 
Vlulvan  o.^ii>  to  ihi«  tcndor  and  admiring  watcher  of  his  akyward  jfO^ 

*' '.«>ftiw^' I  Hl^  •llir  m  paaaeb  ''alioaUiyiiHLbe  vieiiyifli9 
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JfLoKTc  me  before  my  mairiage,  Diana!  Is  it  not  arranged  that 
■m  to  Ure  with  mamma,  and  be  a  diuin;hter  to  her,  when  I  am 
l?  And  fDQ  will  come  and  stay  with  Valentino  and  me  at  oar 
;  and  JOB  will  advise  me  about  my  housekeeping,  and  teach  me 

■  to  be  a  sensible,  nsefnl,  economical  wife,  ae  well  aa  a  devoted  one. 
»  us,  Pi  I  What  iiave  I  done,  or  mamma,  or  Mr.  Sheldon,  or  any- 
r,  that  yon  should  talk  of  anything  bo  dreadfol  ?" 

PWbat  hare  yoa  done,  dear  girl,  dear  friend,  dear  sister?  Eyery- 
g  to  win  my  undying  love  and  gratitude-  Yon  have  changed  me 
|i  a  hard,  disappointed,  bitt«r-minded  woman — envious,  at  times, 

■  of  you — into  yonr  loving  and  devoted  friend.  You  have  changed 
Irom  a  miserable  creatnro  ioto  a  contented  and  hopeful  one.     You 

btangbt  me  to  forget  that  my  childhood  and  youth  were  one  long 
i  of  wretchedness  and  degradation.  You  have  tanght  me  to  for- 
ktbe  father  who  safl'erod  my  life  to  be  what  it  was,  and  made  no 
Mr  eSbit  to  lift  me  ont  of  the  8louj;h  of  despond  to  which  he  had 
I  can  Bfty  no  more,  Charlotte.  There  are  things  that  cannot  be 
Iby  words." 
pjusd  yon  wont  to  leave  me!"  said  Charlotte,  in  accents  half-won- 

^  hiUf-reproachfuL 
Jflly  father  wants  me  to  leave  yon,  Lotta;  and  someone  else — 
e  whom  yon  mmt  Itiiow  and  like  before  I  can  be  sure  I  like 
ImjBelf." 
1*  Htm  :"*  cried  Charlotte,  with  a  faint  shriek  of  surprise.     "  Diana, 

e  yoo  going  to  tell  me?" 
PA  Mcret,  Lotta;  something  which  my  father  has  forbidden  me  to 
wyoiu,  bat  which  I  will  not  hide  from  yoa.  My  poor  father  lias 
i  a  kind  friend — a  friend  who  is  almost  as  good  to  him  aa  you  are 
How  merciful  Heaven  ia  in  raining  up  friends  for  outcasts ! 
Kl  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  gentleman  who  is  so  kind  to  papa, 
~  e  malt  is  that — chiefly  for  papa's  sake,  and  bccanse  I  know  that 
■  gaiMroas  and  brave  and  true,  I  mean  papa's  friend,  M.  Lenoble — 

«  cottiented  to  be  his  wife." 
^  Diana  I"  cried  Charlotte,  witJi  a  stemnees  of  manner  that  was 
;  in  so  gentle  a  creatnro,  "  it  shall  never  be  I" 
■*Wbat,dear?" 

"Tlie  Bacrifice!  No,  dear,  nol  I  understand  it  all.  For  yonv 
met,  mercenary,  heartless,  designing  father's  sake,  yoa  are  going  to 
Liiny  a  man  whom  you  can't  love.  Yoa  are  going  to  olfer  np  yonr 
/'ir,  braised,  desolate  heart  on  the  altar  of  duty.  Ah,  dear,  you  can't 
fiink  1  fot^t  what  you  told  me  only  two  short  months  ago — though 
'Hem  Kltiih  and  frivolous,  and  am  alwaj's  liklking  about  him,  and 
rvidiiig  my  happiness,  as  it  must  seem  to  you,  reckless  of  the  wonnds 
w  newly  healed  in  yonr  noble  nnaelfish  heart.  But  I  do  not  altogether 
f^S^  Diana,  and  such  a  sacrifice  aa  this  I  wili  not  allow.  I  know  yon 
W»n«ipied  him  to  me— I  know  you  have  thrust  bim  ?rom  -jotiT  V^ai^, 
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s  Jim  Bild  me  disc  id^.  But  die  IboQov  addng  rmd  that  is  left  in 
jnar  loneij  hearz  sfcaU  be  acred.  DL  So  rtrmger's  inuige  ahftll  pol- 
JKCS  fs.  You  HiaH  sec  acri&e  josr  own  peaee  to  jour  fiithei'B  self* 
7mni*fw>  X«>.  'iear.  no !  Wich  Mnniti  and  me  joa  will  always  lutTe 
a  !icm&    Ygii  ne&i  sLocp  go  bo  cniei  barter  mdi  aa  this  marriage." 

Aiti  bs^orcQ.  Mai  HaHidaT  wept  oier  and  careaaed  her  friend,  as 
zh&  xTiiii-iry  cf  Xzamemnoii's  danghto'  may  hare  wept  orer  sod 
•^arssRii  zr.ar,  Ofv^^ced  jms^  prinoeaa  after  the  dlTination  of  Caldua 
3Md  become  csHZLxxcii  zmDl  in  ibe  rojal  hoa^iold. 

-^  Bixs  if  I  zhsak  is  ht  dacr  to  accept  IL  Lenoble'a  offer,  Lottar 
irsgd  llf«  PteK  wiih«a»embaiiMnnmil  of  manner.  ''M.  Lenobk 
B  sa  ridlL  jg  ce  5s  leneLCiiav  and  mr  marriage  with  him  will  secnre  t 
laccy  hacit  Sit  mj  Stther.  The  foolidi  dreama  I  told  joa  aboat  oil 
dnssLaB-eTe  Lad  &ded  firc-m  mr  mind  before  I  dared  to  speak  rf 
iznes.  I  ocoji  oclj  coojfess  mj  folhr  when  I  knew  that  I  was  leanuBg 
«>  £e  w»L  Ptaj  do  hoc  think  that  I  am  aradid  ot  meroenaiy.  It  is 
Bcc  bificaKse  IL  LenohLe  is  rich  that  I  am  indined  to  many  him,  it  is 

~  BflcaaK  TOO  want  to  throw  yourself  away  for  the  advantage  of 
jzzr  selfsL,  Leizties  father,"  interjected  Charlotte.  "  He  has  n^- 
kesed  foa  a3  roar  life,  and  now  wants  to  profit  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Tiser  huxisem.  Be  firm,  Di,  darling ;  Tonr  Chariotte  will  stand  by 
t:c.  ard  ^i  a  Lome  for  yon  always,  come  what  may.  Who  is  this 
3L  Leoc^le  r    Sxne  horrible  ngly  old  creatore,  I  daresay." 

Miss  Pam  szniled  and  bloshed.  The  rision  of  Gastaye's  frank 
bandsk^me  face  an»e  before  her  reiy  rividly  as  Charlotte  said  this. 

~  Xo,  dear,"  she  replied.    "  M.  Lenoble  is  not  an  old  man--fire- 

md-thiity  at  most." 

*•  Fire-and-thirty  r  repeated  Charlotte  with  a  wiy  face ;  "you  dorft 
call  that  yam^f    And  what  is  he  like?"* 

**  WeU,  dear,  I  think  he  is  the  sort  of  man  whom  most  people  wonU 
call  handsome.  I'm  sure  ^w  wonld  like  him,  Lotta.  He  is  so  candid,  , 
so  animated,  so  full  of  strength  and  courage.  The  sort  of  man  to  whom  - 
me  would  naturally  look  in  any  emergency  or  danger;  the  sort  of  man 
in  whote  companr  fear  would  be  impossible." 

«  Diana."  cried  Charlotte  suddenly,  "  you  are  in  loye  with  him  I" 

*i  ix>tta  r 

"  Yes,  dear,  you  are  in  lore  with  him,"  repeated  Miss  HalUday, 
embracing  her  friend  with  effusion  ;  "yes,  over  head  and  ears  in  loi« 
with  him.    And  Tou  are  ashamed  to  confess  the  truth  to  me  j  and  yoa  ^ 
are  half^amed' to  confess  it  even  to  yourself-as  if  you^uld  de«ii«  -■ 
an  old  stager  like  me  ?"  cried  Charlotte   ^aughmg^^ 
inconstanTthing,  while  I  have  felt  myself  the  gmlt»t  and  m^ 
creature  in  the  worid  for  robbing  you  of  "•  i 

9n/ef/r  transferring  your  affections  to  * 
is  very  rich,  and  brave,  and  toifti  ^ 
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all  handsome  !    Bless  yon,  a  thousand  timesi  my  darling !    You 
ule  me  so  happy." 
deed,  Lotta  ?" 

38,  dear.    The  thought  that  there  was  a  blank  in  yonr  life  made 
ilond  in  mine.    I  know  I  have  been  very  selfish,  very  thought- 
t  I  conld  never  have  been  quite  free  from  a  sense  of  self-re- 
But  now  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  happiness.    0  darling, 
g  to  see  your  M.  Lenoble  !" 
)u  shall  see  him,  dear." 
id  in  the  mean  time  tell  me  what  he  is  like." 
s  Halliday  insisted  upon  a  fall,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
loble's  personal  appearance.    Diana  gave  it,  but  not  without 
use  of  embarrassment.    She  could  not  bring  herself  to  be  en- 
ic  about  Gustavo  Lenoble,  though  in  her  heart  there  was  a 

of  feeling  that  surprised  her. 

hat  a  hypocrite  you  are,  Di !"  exclaimed  Charlotte  presently. 
w  you  love  this  good  Frenchman  almost  as  dearly  as  I  love 
ae,  and  that  the  thought  of  his  affection  makes  you  happy;  and 

speak  of  him  in  little  measured  sentences,  and  you  won*t  be 
utic  even  about  his  good  looks." 

is  difficult  to  pass  from  dreams  to  realities,  Lotta.    I  have 

long  among  dreams,  that  the  waking  world  seems  strange  to 

lat  is  only  a  poetical  way  of  saying  that  you  are  ashamed  of 
changed  your  mind.  I  will  tell  M.  Lenoble  what  a  lukewarm 
i  you  are,  and  how  unworthy  of  his  love !" 
)U  shall  tell  him  what  you  please.  But  remember,  dear,  my 
oent  must  not  be  spoken  about  yet  awhile,  not  even  to  your 
%  Papa  makes  a  strong  point  of  this,  and  I  have  promised  to 
lough  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  his  reasons.*' 
3  Halliday  submitted  to  anything  her  friend  wished;  only  eu- 
'  that  she  might  be  introduced  to  M.  Lenoble.  Diana  promised 
\  privilege ;  but  it  speedily  transpired  that  Diana*s  promise  was 
that  was  wanted  on  this  occasion. 

some  time  past,  in  fact  from  the  very  conmiencement  of  Char- 
mgagement,  Mr.  Sheldon  had  shown  himself  punctilious  to  an 
)g  degree  with  regard  to  his  stepdaughter.  The  places  to  which 
it,  and  the  people  with  whom  she  consorted,  appeared  to  be 
of  supreme  importance  in  his  mind.  When  speaking  of  these 
lie  gave  those  about  him  to  understand  that  his  ideas  had  been 
le  from  the  time  of  Charlotte's  leaving  school ;  but  Diana  knew 
ii  was  not  true.  Mr.  Sheldon's  theories  had  been  much  less 
Old  Mr.  Sheldon*s  practice  had  been  much  more  careless,  prior 
kJbUiday'B  engagement. 

Aj  principal  of  a  school  for  young  ladies  could  have  been 
hr  9B  to  the  movements  of  her  charges — ^moie  ^^^i^^ixr 
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drew  the  mnaA  in  a  contrite  spirit  when  Ghariotte  reminded  him 
ef  thit  gentleman's  generosity. 

"Tes,  dear,  he  hag  certainly  been  very  kind  and  very  disinterested 
—more  disinterested  than  even  yon  think ;  bnt,  somehowy  I  can't  make 
Kb  onf' 

It  was  Tery  well  for  Miss  Halliday  that  she  had  submitted  to  this 
■Ofd  restriction  with  so  good  a  grace,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Sheldon  had 
gmmid  himself  for  active  opposition.  He  had  given  orders  to  his 
wXb,  and  fiu-ther  orders  to  Mrs.  Woolper,  to  the  eflfect  that  his  step- 
hiighter  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  docMrs,  except  in  his 
or  her  mother's  company. 

•*8he  is  a  very  good  girl,  you  see,  Nancy,"  he  said  to  the  old  house- 
"  but  she's  young,  and  she's  giddy  ;  and  of  course  I  can't  take 
^on  myself  to  answer  for  Miss  Paget,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
iJM.  She  comes  of  a  very  bad  stock,  however ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
pnember  that.  Some  people  think  that  you  can't  give  a  girl  too 
itaA  liberty.  My  ideas  lean  the  other  way.  I  think  you  can't  take 
■i  modi  care  of  a  very  pretty  girl  whom  you  are  bound  by  duty  to 
iolect" 

[    All  this  sounded  very  noble  and  very  conscientious.    It  sounded 
even  to  Mrs.  Woolper,  who  in  her  intercourse  with  Philip  Sheldon 
never  quite  divest  herself  of  one  appalling  memorf .    That  me- 
was  the  death  of  Tom  Halliday,  and  the  horrible  thoughts  and 
that  had  for  a  time  possessed  her  mind  in  relation  to  that  death, 
shadow  of  that  old  ghastly  terror  sometimes  came  between  her 
_     Mr.  Sheldon,  even  now,  though  she  had  long  ago  assured  herself 
Mfc  the  terror  had  been  alike  groundless  and  unreasonable. 

"Didn't  I  see  my  own  nephew  carried  off  by  a  fever  twice  as  sudden 
Jifte  fever  that  carried  off  poor  Mr.  Halliday?"  she  said  to  herself; 
'^••nd  am  I  to  think  horrid  things  of  him  as  I  nursed,  a  baby,  because  a 
*i^  of  greasy  beef-tea  turned  my  stomach  ?" 

Convinced  by  such  reasouing  as  this  that  she  had  done  her  master 

I  •  grievous  wrong,  and  grateful  for  the  timely  shelter  afforded  in  her 

llK  age,  Mrs.  Woolper  felt  that  she  could  not  do  too  much  in  her 

Wnefector's  service.    She  had  already  shown  herself  a  clever  managing 

knsekeeper ;  had  reformed  abuses,  and  introduced  a  new  system  of 

ette  and  economy  below-stairs,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  poor 

fieergy,  for  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  gothic  villa  had  been  an 

9v«rwhelming  burden.     Qeorgy  was  not  particularly  gratefal  to  the 

,  iMrgetic  old  Yorkshirewoman  who  had  taken  this  burden  off  her  hands, 

[  :lnt  she  was  submissive. 

"  I  never  felt  myself  much  in  the  house,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Lotta; 
it  I-am  sure  since  Ann  Woolper  has  been  here  I  have  felt  myself  a 

'^''^idner*  ^  '^arp  and  observant,  was  not  slow  t<>  ^t- 

Tnally  anxious  about  Ins  eto[ydL«.\i^\^T 
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She  ascribed  this  anxiety  to  a  suspieioiis  nature,  an  inherent  distnut 
of  other  people  on  the  part  of  her  master,  and  in  some  measure  to  hii 
ignorance  of  womankind. 

"  He  seems  to  think  that  she'd  mn  away  and  get  married  on  the 
sir,  at  a  word  from  that  yonng  man ;  bat  he  doesn't  know  what  a  deK 
innocent  soul  she  is,  and  how  sorry  she'd  be  to  displease  anyone  that'k 
kind  to  her.  I  don*t  know  anything  abont  Miss  Paget.  She's  more 
stand-otiish  than  onr  own  Miss,  thongh  she  is  little  better  than  a  genteel 
kind  of  servant ;  bnt  she  seems  ^r-spoken  enongh.  As  to  onr  Hin, 
bless  her  dear  heart,  she  wants  no  watching,  I'll  lay.  Bnt  I  daresaj 
those  City  folks,  with  their  stocks  going  np  and  going  down,  and  alwaji 
bringing  abont  the  ruin  of  somebody  or  other,  go  which  way  thej  will, 
gt't  their  poor  heads  so  mnddled  with  figures  that  they  can't  beliere 
there's  such  a  thin?  as  honestv  in  the  world." 

This  was  the  gist  of  Mrs.  Woolper^s  eyening  musing  in  the  snug 
litde  housekeeper's  room  at  the  Lawn.  It  was  a  very  comfortible  , 
little  Twm«  and  held  sacred  to  Mrs.  Woolper ;  the  three  young  femah^ 
and  the  boy  in  buttons,  who  formed  Mr.  Sheldon's  in-door  establiib* 
ment*  preferring  the  license  of  the  kitchen  to  the  strict  etiquette  of 
the  housekeeper's  rvx>m. 

This  apartment^  as  well  as  every  other  room  in  the  stockbroker^ 
house*  K^re  the  stamp  of  pcwperity.  A  comfcHrtable  easy-chair  repoeed 
the  linil'^  of  Mrs^  Woolper:  a  bright  little  fire  burned  in  a  bright  litde 
^:r^e«  and  i:s  ruddy  li^ht  was  reflected  in  a  bright  little  fender.  Flrinll 
cf  the  oxKiv  cla^  adorned  the  walls:  and  a  small  roimd  table,  with  a 
5v^u:t:wha:  gaudy  cover,  supported  Mrs.  Woolper^s  work-box  and  fiunfly 
U;l  \\  K^:h  v*f  whioh  she  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  carry  abont  with 
her.  *r.d  :o  kwp  leliciously,  thivmigh  good  fortune  and  through  enl 
:Vr5;ir:e :  :>:::ier  of  which.  howev».  afforded  her  much  employment.  ^ 
Soe  &I:  hiT^lf  :o  l«  ii:;:>:h  nearer  crace  with  the  family  Bible  by  her 
>  ,;vr  :h*n  she  wv-ii  h^re  been  without  it;  she  fdt,  indeed,  that  the 
r:yi::::ifrj»a,v  ani  d:»  exhibition  of  the  £unily  Bible  was  in  itself  • 
v.::,;  0  :*  rvl^r^N:.  R::  :hi:  she  shoua  peruse  its  pages  was  not  in  the 
vvr,L  iur  ^'v^js  were  v'.l  aad  weak— «harp  aoogh  to  discover  the 
$:vc;vvc:::rj:*  c:  Mr.  j&jIo^h's  ye^ia^  maid-servants,  but  too  feeUi 

As  $:^<  ^vici  rvc-A  iha:  S2r:£  liru-e  chamber  of  an  evenmg,  when 
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muster  for  tlie  benevolence  that  had  accepted  the  Eerricc  or  tier  railing 

This  WM  the  servaiit  on  whom  Philip  Sheldon  relied.  He  saw 
blut  (he  was  grutefol,  and  that  ehe  was  ready  to  serve  him  with  an 
it  slarifih  devotion.  He  knew  that  she  had  sasiiected  Lim  in  the 
put,  and  he  saw  that  she  hud  outlived  her  suspicion. 

"There  is  a  statnte  of  limitations  for  these  things  as  well  cts  for 
itbt,"  he  said  to  himself.     "A  man  can  live  down  anything,  If  be 

m  wb&t  he  is  aboat." 

Chaptbr  II. 

FlUM  AS  A  SOCK, 

After  that  midnight  interview  between  the  two  girls  in  Miss  Hal- 
UMifs  bedroom,  life  went  very  smoothly  at  the  gothic  villa  for  two  or 
Juee  days,  during  which  the  impulsive  Charlotte,  being  forbidden  to 
^  openly  of  the  change  in  her  friend's  position,  was  fain  to  give  vent 
ttt  facT  feelings  by  furtive  embraces  and  hand-squeezings,  sly  nods  and 
ining  bei^kK,  and  mischievoos  twinkling  of  her  arch  gray  eyes. 
Kie  talked  of  Valentine  more  than  ever  now,  feeling  herself  at  liberty 
1«  nsg  what  pceans  she  pleased  in  praiae  of  her  hero,  now  that  her  friend 
lud  also  a  fitting  subject  for  pfcaua. 

"And  now  it's  yoor  turn  to  talk  of  M.  Lenoble,  dear,"  she  would 
ily,  when  she  had  entertained  Diana  with  tlie  minute  details 
Itet  oonrersation  with  her  lover,  or  a  lively  sketch  of  the  delights 
ideid  cottage  which  she  loved  to  famish  and  mtfotnish  in  uc- 
wiUi  the  new  fancy  of  the  hour. 

was  pleased  to  listen  to  iter  girlish  talk :  to  bang  and  rehang 
draperies,  to  fill  and  refill  the  ideal  bookcase,  to  plan  and 
l^an  the  arrangements  of  that  ideal  existence  whicJi  was  to  be  all 
and  lore  and  harmony;  but  when  her  tarn  came,  and  she  was 
i-J  ti)  be  rapturous  about  her  own  lover,  she  could  say  nothing: 
"ji  nhich  she  felt  was  too  deep  for  words.  The  thought  of  her  lover 
"a  Rininge  to  her ;  the  fact  of  his  love  was  mysterious  and  wonderful. 
^'-li  cuold  not  talk  of  him  with  the  cnstomary  frivolons  echool-girl 
^Vi ;  and  love  for  him  had  so  newly  taken  root  in  her  heart,  that  there 
>iR  M  y«t  no  blossoms  to  be  gathered  from  that  magical  plant. 

"  Dom't  ask  me  to  talk  of  him,  Lotta  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  am  not 
j«  due  that  I  love  him ;  I  only  feel  that  it  is  sweet  to  be  loved  by 
W.  I  think  Providence  mnst  have  sent  him  t^  mo  in  pity  for  my 
Elation." 

Thia  was  almost  the  same  fancy  that  had  occurred  to  Susan  Mey- 

titU  Svc-aud- thirty  years  before  this  time,  when  Gustave  the  first  had 

KUBd  ber  ftom  the  suicide's  nnrepen table  sin. 

I'     Xhii  duT&lroas  turn  of  mind  which  was  hereditary  in  the  race  of 

■Hi^^i^Kwed  these  men  to  pity  loneliness  and  beaa^j,  ^««^%«e. 
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and  Borrow.  This  pity  for  helplessness  may  have  been  indeed  only  in 
element  of  their  exceeding  strengtL  Was  not  the  rescue  of  weaUiDg|i 
and  women  an  nn failing  attribute  in  the  mighty  men  of  old?  Wbo  lo 
prompt  as  Hercnles  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  Hesiome?  who  so  swift  m 
Perseus  to  save  Andromeda?  And  what  sea-momtar  more  toiib 
than  loneliness  and  poverty? 

In  a  few  days  there  came  another  letter  firam  Oaptain  F^^et,  odn- 
taining  a  fresh  summons  to  Omega-street. 

"  Lenoble  positively  returns  to  Normandy  to-morroWy**  he  moH 
« to  see  his  girls,  and,  no  doubt,  break  the  news  of  his  approaching 
marriage.    He  much  wants  to  see  you,  and,  as  I  have  forbidden  Ui  j 
calling  on  you  at  the  Lawn,  can  only  meet  you  here.    He  is  to  drink  | 
tea  with  me  at  the  usual  time  to-morrow  evening,  and  I  shall  expect  : 
to  see  you  early  in  the  afternoon." 

This  offered  on  opportunity  for  that  introduction  to  whioh  MisB  Hit 
liday  looked  forward  with  so  much  interest. 

**  If  Mr.  Sheldon  and  your  mamma  will  let  you  come  with  me  tUi 
afternoon,  dear,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  take  you,**  said  Diana;  lai 
she  felt  that  she  would  appear  less  in  the  character  of  a  lamb  led  to 
the  slaughter  if  she  could  go  to  meet  her  betrothed  accompanied  If 
Charlotte. 

But  in  this  matter  both  the  young  ladies  were  doomed  to  disappcrint- 
ment.  Mr.  Sheldon  showed  himself  a  social  Draco  in  all  things  ft 
lating  to  his  stepdaughter.  Being  forbidden  to  reveal  the  exisinei 
of  Gustavo  Lenoble,  Charlotte  could  only  urge  a  frivolous  desire  to  so* 
company  her  friend  in  a  pilgrimage  dictated  by  filial  duty.  To  thl  \ 
practical  mind  of  Philip  Sheldon  this  desire  appeared  alt(^ther  absnid 
and  unreasonable,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  himself  to  tM 
effect  in  a  ieie-d-teie  with  his  stepdaughter. 

*'  What  good  on  earth  can  you  do  by  going  to  see  a  gouty  old  mtf^  : 
who  has  his  own  daughter  to  dance  attendance  upon  him  ?**  asked  lb  j 
Sheldon.  "  lically,  Charlotte,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  such  a  propoft*  J 
tion  from  a  girl  of  your  good  sense.  Miss  Paget  is  your  companion  \ 
not  your  visitor.  It  is  her  duty  to  indulge  your  whims,  but  it  is  art  ; 
your  place  to  give  way  to  hers." 

"  But  this  is  a  whim  of  mine,  papa ;  I  should  really  like  to  spenl 
the  afternoon  at  Chelsea.    It  would  be  a  change,  you  know.** 

Mr.  Sheldon  looked  at  his  stepdaughter  with  a  sharp  and  seaiohing 
gaze,  a  gaze  in  which  there  was  suspicion  as  well  as  curiosity. 

"  Jt  is  u  very  discreditable  whim  for  a  young  lady  in  your  position," 
lie  said  sternly ;  "  and  I  beg  that  such  a  proposition  may  not  be  made 
to  mo  again." 

This  was  decisive.    Charlotte  submitted,  and  Diana  went  alone  to 

OmiV>^-itreot.    Slie  found  Oustave  waiting  for  her.    He  prqNMod  i 

%  ABd  Captain  Paget  waa  ea\]hm«&tiQ  upon  the  ■abjeot  of  freik 
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K'SBct  tbe  bcnefilB  erUing  tfaerefi-om.  So  the  lovers  vent  out  in  the 
imk  winter  ufternooD,  and  wandered  in  the  dreary  Pimlico  regioa  ua 
iv  as  St,  Jmnee'^-park — Gnatave  delighted  to  have  Dtana'e  hand  upon 
m  Kia,  and  Diana  ahnoet  bewildered  by  u  setiBe  of  happiness,  which 
Mmed  unreal  by  reason  of  ite  very  novelty. 

QoKUve  was  all  enthnsiasm,  full  of  pltms  for  the  future.  He  would 
»Te  had  the  marriage  take  plaoe  immediately,  if  gueh  a.  tbing  had 
Men  possible ;  but  Diana  showed  him  that  it  woald  not  be  possible. 
Her  &rGt  duty  was  to  the  only  friends  she  had  ever  known.  Oustave 
i^ued  the  point  resolnteiy  for  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time 
mj'  made  tlieir  way  to  the  very  gates  of  St.  Jamee'e-park,  but  Diana 
nn  more  resolute  eCill. 

"  What  a  tyrannical  wife  I  shall  have  by  and  by  1"  said  Gustaye. 
'*  I  think  yon  care  for  theee  Sheldons  more  than  for  me,  Diane." 
"  The^  Sheldoue  have  been  so  good  to  me  in  the  past." 
"And  I  mean  to  be  so  good  to  yon  in  the  future," answered  Qustave. 
*"  Yon  ahall  be  the  h^piest  wife  in  Normimdy,  if  a  foolish,  doting  hus- 
band's  (lerotion  can  make  yon  happy." 

''\Vhut  have  I  done  to  deserve  so  much  devotion?"  Diana  mnr- 
martd  woaderingly. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  Nothing,  tesB  than  nothing.  You  will  not 
cm  run  the  baaard  of  offending  your  family  of  Sheldon  in  order  to 
mia  me  happy.  Bat  Fate  has  said,  '  At  the  fcob  of  that  girl  with 
the  dark  eyes  and  ptde  prond  face  shall  poor  Lenoble  of  Ci^tenoir  pat 
imm  his  heart.'  Do  yon  know  what  I  said  to  myself  when  I  saw  you 
lint  in  the  little  parlour  yonder?  Ah,  no!  Eow  should  you  guess? 
'She  ia  there,'  said  I;  'behold  her!  It  is  thy  destiny,  Lenoble,  on 
nkh  thou  gazc«t !'  And  thou,  love,  wert  cahn  and  voiceless  as  Fate. 
I^iei  aa  the  goddess  of  marble  before  which  the  pagans  ottered  tbeit 
mai&cea,  bctosb  whose  cold  knees  they  laid  their  rich  garments.  I  pat 
iBj-  tita»ar«3  in  your  lap,  my  love ;  my  heajt,  my  hopes, — all  the  trea- 
tma  I  had  to  offer.'* 

This  was  all  rery  sweet,  but  there  was  a  sting  even  mingled  with 

-:  gweelneas.    Diana  told  herself  liint  love  like  this  should  only  be 

■  rsi  on  the  purest  ehrino ;  and  when  ahc  remembered  the  many  stains 

■  ■[■■.m  her  lather's  honour,  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  part  of  the  shame 

sail  needs  cleave  lo  her. 

"GnsUve,"  she  said  presently,  after  an  absent  meditative  mood, 
liwn  which  her  lover  had  vainly  tried  to  beguile  her,  "  does  it  not  seem 
>"  Toa  that  there  is  Eomcthing  foolish  in  this  talk  of  love  and  confidence 
Wween  yon  and  me;  and  that  oil  your  promises  have  been  a  little  too 
ilAlty  nade  ?  What  do  you  know  of  me  ?  You  see  me  sitting  in  my 
ttiher'i  room,  and  because  my  eyes  happen  to  please  yon,  or  for  some 
nwon  as  foolish  aa  that,  you  ask  me  to  be  your  wife.     I  might  have 

SMB  of  the  worst  of  women." 
Von  might  Luve  been?— yee,  dear,  but  yon  are  not.    A,n4it^(iM 
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had  been,  Gnstaye  Lenoble  wonld  not  have  flung  his  heart  into  yoi 
lap,  even  if  Tonr  eyes  had  been  sweeter  than  they  are.  We  impnldi 
people  are  people  of  qnick  perceptions,  and  know  what  we  aie  doin 
better  than  onr  reflectire  friends  imagine.  I  did  not  need  to  be  a 
hour  in  Tour  company,  dear  lore,  in  order  to  know  that  yon  are  noU 
and  tme.  There  are  tones  in  the  voice,  there  are  expressions  oftb 
face,  that  tell  these  things  better  than  words  can  tell  them ;  for,  jo 
see,  words  can  lie,  while  tones  and  looks  are  apt  to  be  tme.  YeR,  m 
angel,  I  knew  yon  from  that  first  night.  My  heart  leapt  acron  a 
conventional  barriers^  and  found  its  way  straight  to  yonrs." 

"  I  can  see  that  yon  think  much  better  of  me  than  I  desenre;  bo 
even  supposing  you  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  myself,  I  fear  yoa  n 
much  deceived  as  to  my  surroundings." 

"  I  know  that  your  father  is  poor,  and  that  the  burden  of  his  poTert 
weighs  heavily  oA  you.    That  is  enough  for  me  to  know.** 

*'  No,  M.  Lenoble ;  it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  know.  If  I  am  t 
be  your  wife,  I  will  not  enter  your  family  as  an  impostor.  I  told  yo 
the  truth  about  myself  the  other  day  when  you  questioned  me,  anl 
am  bound  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  my  father." 

And  then  she  told  him,  in  the  plainest,  frankest  language,  the  atoi; 
of  her  father's  life.  She  inflicted  no  unnecessary  shame  on  Captaii 
Paget ;  she  made  no  complaint  of  her  neglected  childhood  and  joykt 
youth ;  but  she  told  Gustave  that  her  father  had  been  an  adventora 
keeping  doubtful  company,  and  earning  his  bread  by  doubtful  means. 

**  I  ho(^  and  believe  that  if  a  peaceful  home  could  be  secured  to 
his  declining  years,  he  would  live  the  rest  of  his  life  like  a  gentlemfl 
and  11  Christian ;  and  that,  the  bitter  struggle  for  existence  being  ended 
he  would  bo  sorry  for  the  past.  I  doubt  if  the  sense  of  shame  ew 
deserted  him  when  he  was  living  that  wretched  wandering  life,  leaTioj 
debts  and  difficulties  behind  him  everywhere — always  harassed  aa 
hunted  by  creditors;,  who  had  good  cause  to  be  angry.  Yes,  Gostan 
I  do  Ivlieve  that  if  it  should  please  ProTidence  to  give  my  father  I 
ivdccful  home  at  last,  he  will  be  thankful  for  God*s  mercy,  and  wil 
rv^}H>ut  the  sins  of  his  life.  And  now  I  have  told  you  the  kind  0 
heritage  I  can  bring  my  husband." 

"  My  dear  love,  I  will  accept  the  heritage,  for  the  sake  of  her  wh 
brines  it.  I  never  meant  to  be  less  than  a  son  to  your  father;  aoc 
if  ho  is  not  the  best  of  fathers,  as  regards  the  past,  we  will  try  to  mab 
him  a  deci  nt  kind  of  father,  as  regards  the  future.  I  have  long  i» 
doretixni  that  Captain  Paget  is  something— ever  so  little— of  an  ad 
voniuror.  It  was  the  pursuit  of  fortune  that  brought  him  to  me;  and 
without  knowing  it,  he  brought  me  my  fortune  in  the  shape  of  lii 

daujrhior,*' 

i>iana  blushed  w  the  rcmemba«d  that  Captain  Paget  had  not  bad 
5i>  innocent  of  anr  dM«ga  in  Hub  nutter  ae  the  FrenchmaA  imagined. 

**AjaijQ  INA|e|i^fiK  my  lake?"  asked  Diana. 
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«  With  all  my  heart." 

'^  Ah,  yon  are  indeed  a  generous  lover  !*' 

"  A  lover  who  is  not  generous  is — bah !  there  is  nothing  in  creation 
)  mean  as  the  wretch  whom  love  does  not  render  generous.  When  one 
ies  the  woman  whom  fate  intends  for  one'9  wife,  is  one  to  stop  to  in- 
aire  the  character  of  her  father,  her  mother,  her  sister,  her  cousin  ? — 
<r  there  is  no  stopping  when  yon  begin  that.  A  man  who  loves  makes 
)  inquiries.  If  he  finds  his  jewel  in  the  gutter,  he  picks  it  out  of  the 
nd  and  carries  it  away  in  his  bosom,  too  proud  of  his  treasure  to  re- 
ember  where  he  found  it ;  always  provided  that  the  jewel  is  no  coun- 
ifeit,  but  the  real  gem,  fit  for  a  king's  crown.  And  my  diamond  is 
'the  purest  water.  By  and  by  we  will  try  to  drain  the  gutter — ^that 
to  say,  we  will  try  to  pay  those  small  debts  of  which  you  speak,  to 
dging-housekeepers,  and  tradesmen  who  have  trusted  your  father." 

"You  would  pay  papa's  debts!"  cried  Diana  in  amazement. 

"  But  why  not  ?  AU  these  little  debts,  the  thought  of  which  is  so 
liter  to  you,  might  be  discharged  for  two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
'our  &ther  tells  me  I  am  to  be  very  rich  by  and  by." 

*'  My  father  tells  you !  Ah,  then,  you  have  allowed  him  to  involve 
on  in  some  kind  of  speculation !" 

**  He  has  involved  me  in  no  speculation,  and  in  no  risk  that  two  or 
hree  hundred  pounds  will  not  cover." 

"  The  whole  business  seems  very  mysterious,  Gustave." 

"  Perhaps ;  it  has  to  do  with  a  secret  which  I  am  pledged  to  keep, 
will  not  allow  your  father  to  lead  me  into  any  quagmire  of  specula- 
ion,  believe  me,  dear  one." 

After  this  they  went  back  to  Omega-street  in  the  winter  gloam- 
Dg,  and  Diana  loved  and  admired  this  man  with  all  her  heart  and  mind. 
iBew  life  lay  before  her,  very  bright  and  fair.  There,  where  had  been 
dy  the  barren  desert,  was  now  a  fair  landscape,  shining  in  the  sun- 
^t  of  hope. 

"  Do  you  think  your  children  will  ever  love  me,  Gustave  ?"  she 
iked,  not  without  some  sense  of  wonder  that  this  impulsive,  light- 
learted  lover  should  be  the  owner  of  children.  She  fancied  that  a  re- 
ponsibility  so  grave  as  paternity  must  needs  have  impressed  some 
tamp  of  solenmity  upon  the  man  who  bore  it. 

"  Ever  love  thee !"  cried  Gustave.  "  Child,  they  will  adore  thee ! 
ftey  ask  only  someone  to  love.  Their  hearts  are  gardens  of  flowers ; 
Bid  thou  shalt  gather  the  flowers.  But  wilt  thou  be  happy  at  C6tenoir, 
^?  It  is  somewhat  sad,  perhaps — the  grave  old  chateau  with  the 
long  Bombre  corridors.  But  thou  shalt  choose  new  furniture,  new  gar- 
libires  at  Rouen,  and  we  will  make  all  bright  and  gay,  like  the  heart  of 
Ij  affianced.    Thou  wilt  not  be  dull  ?" 

**  Dull,  with  you  and  yours !  I  shall  thank  God  for  my  happy  home 
4«y  aad  night,  as  I  never  thought  to  thank  Him  a  few  months  ago^ 
^ben  I  was  dissatisfied^  wicked,  tired  of  my  life." 
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"And  when  you  thought  of  that  other  one?  Ab,  how  he  was  an 
imbecile,  that  other  one !  But  thou  wilt  never  think  of  him  again;  it 
is  a  dream  that  is  past,"  said  M.  Lenoble. 

That  self-confidenoe  which  was  an  attribute  of  his  sanguine  natme 
rendered  the  idea  of  a  riral  not  altogether  unpleasant  to  him.  He 
was  gratified  by  the  idea  of  his  own  yictory,  and  the  base  riyal's  an- 
nihilation. 

"  Diane,  I  want  to  show  thee  the  home  that  is  to  be  thine,"  he  sail 
presently.  "  Your  Sheldon  family  must  giye  thee  at  least  a  holiday,  if 
they  refuse  to  let  thee  go  altogether.  Thou  wilt  come  to  Noimnd^ 
with  thy  father.  He  is  coming  for  a  week  or  two,  now  that  his  goit 
is  better.  I  want  to  show  thee  C6tenoir — and  Beaubocage,  the  plMi 
where  my  father  was  bom.  It  will  seem  dreary,  perhaps,  to  thins 
English  eyes ;  but  to  me  it  is  very  dear." 

"  Nothing  that  is  dear  to  you  shaU  appear  dreary  to  me,"  said 
Diana. 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  Omega-street.  Again  Miss  Pagol 
made  tea  for  her  lover.  Strange  to  say,  the  operation  seemed  to  gioff 
more  agreeable  with  every  repetition.  While  taking  his  tea  from  tta 
hands  of  his  beloved,  Gustave  pressed  the  question  of  Diana's  visit  to 
Normandy. 

"  About  her  Sheldon  family  she  is  adamant,"  he  said  to  Captain 
Paget,  who  sipped  his  tea  and  smiled  at  the  lovers  with  the  air  of  an 
aristocratic  patriarch.  '^  There  is  to  be  no  marriage  till  it  pleases  Mn. 
Sheldon  to  set  her  firee.  I  consent  to  this  only  as  man  must  consent 
to  the  inevitable ;  but  I  say  to  her,  can  she  not  come  to  Normandy  fcr 
a  fortnight — say  but  one  short  fortnight — ^to  see  her  home  ?  She  will 
come  with  you.  She  has  but  to  ask  a  holiday  of  her  friends,  and  itii 
done." 

"  Of  course,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  "  she  shall  come  with  me.  If 
necessary,  I  myself  will  ask  it  of  Sheldon. — But  it  will  be  best  not  to 
mention  where  you  are  going,  Diana.  There  are  reasons,  best  knoirn 
to  our  friend  Gustave  and  myself,  which  render  secrecy  advisable  jitt 
at  present.  You  can  say  Rouen.  That  is  quite  near  enough  to  tha 
mark  to  come  within  the  limits  of  truth,"  added  Horatio,  with  the  tooa 
of  a  man  who  had  never  quite  outstepped  those  limits.  "  Yes,  Booeo. 
And  you  will  come  with  me." 

"  With  us,"  said  Gustave.  "  I  will  put  off  my  journey  for  a  day  or 
two  for  the  sake  of  going  with  you.  You  have  to  meet  Fleurus  in 
Eouen,  haven't  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  is  to  be  there  on  the  fifth  of  March,  and  this  is  the  M 
day  of  February.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning.  All  goea 
swimmingly." 

Diana  wondered  what  it  could  be  which  went  swimmingly ;  but  fiho 
was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  her  lover's  assurance  that  he  had 
noli  allowed  her  father  to  involve  him  in  any  kind  of  speculation. 
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Chapter  III. 

AGAINST  WIND  AND  TIDE. 

BiTWEKN  Philip  Sheldon  and  his  brother  there  was  at  this  time  a 
itite  of  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  the  relations  between  a  subjugated 
CDuitij  and  its  oonqneror.  The  yanqnished  is  fain  to  accept  whatever 
tke  rictor  is  pleased  to  give,  though  discontent  and  impotent  rage  may 
fci  gnawing  his  entrails.  George  Sheldon  had  been  a  loser  in  that  game 
h  Whidi  the  Haygarthian  inheritance  was  the  stake.  He  had  held 
good  cards,  and  had  played  them  with  considerable  cleyemess ;  but  no 
liiy  could  prevail  against  his  antagonist's  ace  of  trumps.  The  ace  of 
tnmps  was  Charlotte  Halliday ;  and  as  to  his  mode  and  manner  of 
(kpng  this  card,  Mr.  Sheldon  was  for  the  present  profoundly  mysterious. 

"  I  have  known  a  good  many  inscrutable  cards  in  my  time,"  the 
■dicitor  of  Gray*8-Inn  observed  to  his  elder  brother,  in  the  course  of 
htemal  converse ;  "  but  I  think  for  inscrutability  you  put  the  topper 
Hthe  lot.  What  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  this  Haygarth  estate? 
Opme,  Phil,  let  us  have  your  figures  in  plain  English.  I  am  to  have  a 
ltti-*that'8  all  signed  mi  sealed.  But  how  about  your  share  ?  What 
igreement  have  you  got  from  Miss  Halliday  ?" 

"  None." 

"Koner 

^What  would  the  world  think  of  me  if  I  extorted  money,  or  the 
inmae  of  money,  from  my  wife's  daughter  ?  Do  you  think  I  could 
Wtofnse  any  deed  between  her  and  me  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  see ;  you  go  in  for  respectability.  And  you  are  going  to 
hne  die  settlement  of  your  claims  to  your  stepdaughter's  generosity. 
SToq  will  let  her  marry  Hawkehurst,  with  her  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
MMl  then  yon  will  say  to  those  two, '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkehurst,  be  so 
kind  as.  to  hand  over  my  share  of  the  plunder.'    That  is  not  like  you, 

*  Perhaps  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  spare  yourself  the  trouble 
tf  qieculating  about  my  motives.  60  your  way,  and  leave  me  to  go 
■inc." 

^Bnt  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  have  an  interest.  If  Charlotte 
■nries  Hawkehurst,  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  profit,  to  any  extent 
Ihit  you  would  care  about,  by  the  Haygarth  fortune.  But,  on  the  other 
httd,  if  she  should  die  unmarried,  without  a  will,  the  money  would 
go  to  your  wife.    0  my  God !  Philip  Sheldon,  is  that  what  you  mean  ?" 

The  question  waa  so  sudden,  the  tone  of  horror  in  which  it  was 
^oken  so  undisguised,  that  Mr.  Sheldon  the  stockbroker  was  for  one 
Mnent  thrown  off  his  guard.  His  breath  thickened ;  he  tried  to  speak, 
hit  his  dry  lips  could  shape  no  word.  It  was  only  one  moment  that  he 
ttend.  In  the  next  he  turned  upon  his  brother  angrily,  and  asked 
vbt  he  meant. 

"You've  been  prcnnised y^nir reward," he  said;  " leav^ m^ lo \wJt 
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after  mine.    You'll  take  those  papers  ronnd  to  Greenwood  imd  Oieea- 
wood ;  they  want  to  talk  to  yon  about  them.'* 

"  Yes,  I'll  take  the  papers." 

Greenwood  and  Greenwood  were  Mr.  Sheldon's  own  9oliciton-« 
firm  of  some  distmction,  on  whose  acumen  and  experience  the  stodE* 
broker  placed  implicit  reliance.  They  were  men  of  unblemished  veqwcU 
ability,  and  to  them  Mr.  Sheldon  had  confided  the  care  of  his  step- 
daughter's interests,  always  reserving  the  chief  power  in  his  own  bsndi. 
These  gentlemen  thought  well  of  the  young  lady's  prospects,  and  wen 
handling  the  case  in  that  slow  and  stately  manner  which  marks  ib 
handling  of  such  cases  by  eminent  firms  of  the  slow-and-stately  claa. 

Mr.  Sheldon  wished  his  brother  good-day,  and  was  about  to  dqMiti 
when  George  planted  himself  suddenly  before  the  door. 

"  Look  you  here,  Phil,"  he  said,  with  an  intensity  of  manner  Hat 
was  by  no  means  common  to  him ;  **  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  yoOi 
and  I  will  say  them.  There  was  an  occasion,  ten  years  ago,  on  lAak 
I  ought  to  have  spoken  out,  and  didn't.  I  have  never  ceased  to  regnk . 
my  cowardice.  Yes,  by  Jove  I  I  hate  myself  for  it ;  and  there  are  timil' 
when  I  feel  as  if  my  share  in  that  wretched  business  was  almost  as  1m1 
as  yours." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean."  | 

"  Of  course  not.  That's  your  text,  and  you'll  stick  to  it.  But  yoi  j 
do  know  what  I  mean,  and  you  shall  know  what  I  mean,  if  plain  woidl 
can  tell  you.  You  and  I  had  a  friend,  Phil.  He  was  a  good  Mend  to 
me,  and  I  liked  him  as  much  as  a  man  of  the  world  can  afford  to  lito  i 
anybody.  If  I  had  been  down  in  the  world,  and  had  asked  him  fori 
hundred  pounds  to  give  me  a  new  start  in  life,  I  think  he'd  have  nH 
*  George,  here's  a  cheque  for  you.'  Thai's  my  notion  of  a  fKend.  Aai 
yet  I  stood  by  that  man's  deathbed,  and  saw  him  sinking,  and  knef 
what  ailed  him,  and  didn't  stretch  out  my  hand  to  save  him." 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  move  away  from  that  door,"  said  Mr.  Shddfl^ 
livid  to  the  lips  with  smothered  fury,  but  able  to  put  on  a  bold  firoali 
nevertheless.    "  I  didn't  come  here  to  listen  to  rhodomontade  of  thi  ] 
kind,  or  to  bandy  words  with  you.    Get  out  of  my  way." 

"  Not  till  I've  said  my  say.  There  shall  be  no  rhodomontade  tUl 
time.  I  stood  by,  and  saw  my  best  friend  murdered — by  you.  I  kflj* 
my  counsel  for  your  sake,  and  when  you  had  made  your  fortune— tj 
his  death — I  asked  you  for  a  little  money.  You  know  how  much  jott 
gave  me,  and  how  graciously  you  gave  it.  If  you  had  given  me  twen^ 
times  the  sum  you  gained  by  Tom  Halliday's  death,  I  would  give  it 
back,  and  twenty  times  as  much  again,  to  bring  him  back  to  life,  ani 
to  feel  that  I  had  never  aided  and  abetted  a  murderer.  Yes,  by  God,  I 
would !  though  I'm  not  straitlaced  or  over-scrupulous  at  ttie  best  rf 
times.  But  that's  past,  and  all  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England 
wouldn't  undo  what  you  did  in  Fitzgeorge-street.  But  if  you  try  oft 
anf  Bach  tricks  with  Tom  Halliday's  daughter,  if  fhafs  the  schema 
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yoaVe  hatched  for  getting  hold  of  this  money,  as  surely  as  we  two  live, 
III  let  in  the  light  npon  yoor  doings,  and  save  the  girl  whose  father 
jou  mnrdered.  I  will,  Philip,  let  come  what  may.  Yon  can't  get  me 
oat  of  the  way  when  it  snits  yon,  yon  see.  /  huno  you.  That's  the 
best  antidote  against  yonr  medicines." 

''If  yon'll  be  so  good  as  to  say  these  things  on  Change,  I  can  bring 
an  action  for  libel,  or  get  yon  put  into  a  madhouse.  There's  no  good 
in  saying  them  here." 

Philip  Sheldon,  eyen  in  this  crisis,  was  less  agitated  than  his  bro- 
ther, being  of  a  harder  nature,  and  less  subject  to  random  impulses  of 
good  or  eyil.  He  caught  his  accuser  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  flung 
him  violently  from  the  doorway.    Thus  ended  his  visit  to  Gray's-Inn. 

Boldly  as  he  had  borne  himself  during  the  interview,  he  went  to  his 
oiBoe  profoundly  depressed  and  dispirited. 

''  So  I  am  to  have  him  against  me  ?"  he  said  to  himself.  ''  He  can 
do  me  no  real  harm ;  but  he  can  harass  and  annoy  me.  If  he  should 
drop  any  hint  to  Hawkehurst? — but  he'll  scarcely  do  that.  Perhaps 
Fre  ridden  him  a  little  too  roughly  in  the  past.  And  yet  if  I'd  been 
■noother,  where  would  his  demands  have  ended?  No ;  concession  in 
these  cases  means  ruin." 

He  shut  himself  in  his  office,  and  sat  down  to  his  desk  to  confront 
Us  difficulties.    For  a  loi^  time  the  bark  which  was  freighted  with 
Philip  Sheldon's  fortunes  had  been  sailing  in  troubled  waters.    He  had 
been  an  unconscious  disciple  of  Lord  Bacon,  inasmuch  as  the  boldness 
incolcated  by  that  philosopher  had  been  the  distinguishing  character- 
irtic  of  his  conduct  in  all  the  operations  of  life.    As  a  speculator,  his 
boldness  had  served  him  well.    Adventures  from  which  timid  spirits 
rimmk  appalled  had  brought  golden  harvests  to  this  daring  gamester. 
When  some  rich  argosy  upon  the  commercial  ocean  fired  her  minute- 
guns,  and  sent  up  signals  of  distress,  menaced  by  the  furious  tempest, 
lifted  high  on  the  crest  of  mountainous  waves,  below  which,  black  and 
bthomless,  yawn  the  valleys  of  death, — a  frail  ark  hovering  above  the 
nrening  jaws  of  all-devonring  Poseidon, — Philip  Sheldon  was  among 
that  chosen  band  of  desperate  wreckers  who  dared  to  face  the  storm, 
nd  profit  by  the  tempest  and  terror.    From  such  argosies,  while  other 
Ben  watched  and  waited  for  a  gleam  of  sunlight  on  the  dark  horizon, 
Mr.  Sheldon  had  obtained  for  himself  goodly  merchandise.  The  deben- 
tures of  railways  that  were  in  bad  odour ;  Unitas-Bank  shares,  immedi- 
ately after  the  discovery  of  gigantic  embezzlements  by  Swillenger,  the 
Ibitas-Bank  secretary;  the  Mole-and-Burrow  railway -stock,  when  the 
Hole^md-Burrow  scheme  was  as  yet  in  the  clouds,  and  the  wiseacres 
prognosticated  its  failure ;  the  shares  in  foreign  loans,  which  the  Eoths- 
ehilds  were  bnying  mb  rosa; — these,  and  such  as  these,  had  employed 
Kr.  Sheldon's  ci^ital ;  and  from  the  skilful  manipulation  of  capital  thus 
employed  Mr.  Sheldon  had  trebled  the  fortune  secured  by  his  alliance 
^  Tom  HaUiday's  widow. 
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It  had  been  the  stockbrokers  fate  to  enter  ihd  monej-maikeiitft 
time  when  fortunes  were  acqnircd  with  an  abnormal  facility.  He  lud 
made  the  most  of  his  adrantages,  and  neglected  none  of  Mb  (qyporta- 
nities.  He  had  seized  Good  Fortnne  bj  the  forelock,  and  not  waited  to 
find  the  harridan's  bald  and  slippery  crown  tnmed  to  him  in  [HtQM 
derision.  He  had  made  only  one  mistake — and  that  he  made  in  ooin- 
mon  with  many  of  his  fellow-players  in  the  great  game  of  specolatin 
always  going  on  eastward  of  Temple-Bar — ^he  had  mistaken  the  A» 
normal  for  the  normal :  he  had  imagined  that  these  splendid  opportu- 
nities were  the  natural  erolrements  of  an  endless  sequence  of  eterjitf 
erents ;  and  when  the  sequence  was  abruptly  bn^en,  and  whoi  the  lii 
of  the  seven  fat  kine  vanished  off  the  transitory  scene  of  li£B^  to  mata 
way  for  a  dismal  succession  of  lean  kine,  there  was  no  sanguine  youngita 
newly  admitted  to  the  sacred  privileges  of  "  The  House**  more  asUmodad 
by  the  change  than  Mr.  Sheldon. 

The  panic  came  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  it  found  Mr.  Sieldai 
a  speculator  for  the  rise.  The  Melampuses  and  Amphiarauses  of  tin 
Stock  Exchange  had  agreed  in  declaring  that  a  man  who  bought  iitl 
consols  at  90  must  see  his  capital  increased ;  and  what  was  true  of  tUi 
chief  among  securities  was  of  course  true  of  other  securities.  The  piUB 
camCy  and  from  90,  consols  declined  dismally,  slowly,  hopelessly,  to  85^; 
securities  less  secure  sank  with  a  rigidity  correqwnding  with  tb^ 
constitutional  weakness.  As  during  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  thl 
weaker  are  first  to  Ml  victims  to  the  destroyer,  so  while  this  fever  ngal 
on  Change,  the  feeble  enterprises,  the  "  risky"  transactions,  sank  at  la 
appalling  rate,  some  to  total  expiry.  The  man  who  holds  a  roariDg 
lion  by  the  taU  could  scarcely  be  worse  off  than  the  speculator  in  that 
troublous  times.  To  let  go  is  immediate  loss,  to  hold  on  for  a  oertiia 
time  might  be  redemption,  could  one  but  know  the  exact  moment  it 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  let  go.  But  to  hold  on  until  the  beast  growl 
more  and  more  furious,  and  then  to  let  go  and  be  eaten  up  alive,  is  wbd 
many  men  did  in  that  awlul  crisis. 

If  Philip  Sheldon  had  accepted  his  first  loss,  and  been  waned 
by  the  first  indication  that  marked  the  turning  of  the  tide,  he  woild 
have  been  a  considerable  loser;  but  he  would  not  accept  his  laa, 
and  he  would  not  be  warned  by  that  early  indication.  He  had  implift 
belief  in  his  own  cleverness ;  and  he  ^cied  if  every  other  bark  ii 
that  tempest-tossed  ocean  foundered  and  sank,  his  boat  might  rik 
triumphantly  across  the  harbour-bar,  secm'e  by  virtue  of  his  scienN 
and  daring  as  a  navigator.  It  was  not  till  he  had  ee&k  a  small  fortune 
melt  away  in  the  i>ayment  of  contango,  that  he  consented  to  the  in- 
evitable. The  mistakes  of  one  year  devoured  the  fruits  of  nine  ywrf 
successful  enterprise,  and  the  Philip  Sheldon  of  this  present  year  nm 
no  richer  than  the  man  who  had  stood  by  Tom  Halliday's  bed-side 
and  waited  the  advent  of  the  o\)ual  foot  that  knows  no  difference  be- 
twecn  the  threshold  of  kiugly  palace  or  pauper  refiige.    Not  only  did 
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he  find  himself  as  poor  a  man  as  in  that  hateful  stage  of  his  existence 
—to  remember  which  was  a  dnll,  dead  pain  even  to  him — bat  a  man 
infinitely  more  heavily  hardened.  He  had  made  for  himself  a  certain 
position,  and  the  fall  from  that  mast  needs  be  a  crnel  and  damaging 
My  the  ntter  annihilation  of  all  his  chances  in  life. 

The  stockbroker's  fitful  slumbers  at  this  time  began  to  be  haunted 
by  the  vision  of  a  black  board  fixed  against  the  wall  of  a  place  of 
public  resort^  a  black  board  on  which  appeared  his  own  name.  In 
what  strange  places  feyerish  dreams  showed  him  this  hideous  sqnare 
of  painted  deal! — ^Now  it  was  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  he  lived  in; 
now  on  the  door  of  a  churchy  like  Luther's  propositions ;  now  at  a 
itieet-comer,  where  dionld  have  been  the  name  of  the  street;  now 
inky-black  against  the  fair  white  headstone  of  his  own  grave.  Miser- 
able dream,  miserable  man,  for  whom  the  scraping  together  of  sordid 
dross  was  life's  only  object,  and  who,  in  losing  money,  lost  all ! 

This  agonising  consciousness  of  loss  and  of  close- impending  dis- 
grace was  the  wolf  which  this  Spartan  stockbroker  concealed  beneath 
his  waistcoat  day  after  day,  while  the  dull,  common,  joyless  course 
of  his  existence  went  on ;  and  his  shallow  wife  smiled  at  him  from 
the  opposite  side  of  his  hearth,  mote  interested  in  a  new  stitch  for 
her  crochet  or  Berlin-wool  work  than  by  the  inner  life  of  her  husband ; 
and  Charlotte  and  her  lover  contemplated  existence  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  cherished  their  own  dreams  and  their  own  hopes, 
ind  were,  in  all  things,  as  far  away  from  the  moody  meditator  as  if 
ihey  had  been  natives  of  Upper  India. 

The  ruin  which  impended  over  the  unlucky  speculator  was  not 
immediate,  but  it  was  not  far  off;  the  shadow  of  it  already  wrapped 
him  in  a  twilight  obscurity.  His  repnte  as  a  clever  and  a  safe  man 
had  left  him.  He  was  described  now  as  a  daring  man ;  and  the  wise- 
Kzes  shook  their  heads  as  they  talked  of  him. 

"  One  of  the  next  to  go  will  be  Sheldon,"  said  the  wiseacres ;  but 
in  these  days  of  commercial  epidemic  there  was  no  saying  who  would 
be  the  first  to  go.  It  was  the  end  of  the  world  in  little.  One  was 
tikai,  and  another  left.  The  Gazette  overran  its  customary  column 
like  a  swollen  river,  and  fiooded  a  whole  page  of  the  Thrns  newspaper ; 
aid  men  looked  to  the  lists  of  names  in  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
papers  as  to  the  trump  of  archangels  sounding  the  destruction  of  the 
udverse. 

For  some  time  the  bark  in  which  Mr.  Sheldon  had  breasted  those 
torbnlent  waters  had  been  made  of  paper.  This  was  nothing.  Paper- 
boats  were  the  prevailing  shipping  in  those  waters ;  but  Captain  Shel- 
don's bark  needed  refitting,  and  the  captain  feared  a  scarcity  of  paper, 
or,  worse  still,  the  awful  edict  issued  from  some  commercial  Areopagus 
that  for  him  there  should  be  no  more  paper. 

Once  before,  Mr.  Sheldon  had  found  himself  face  to  face  with  ruin 
complete  aod  irredeemable.    When  all  common  oxpedienU  \vb&.  \>^tl 
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exhansted,  and  his  embarrassments  had  become  desperate,  be  had  found 
a  desperate  expedient,  and  had  extricated  himself  from  those  embarrass- 
ments. The  time  had  come  in  which  a  new  means  of  extrication  moA 
be  tbond :  as  desperate  as  the  last,  if  need  were.  As  Philip  Sheldon 
had  faced  the  situation  before,  he  faced  it  now — nnshrinkingly,  though 
with  a  gloomv  anger  against  destiny.  It  was  hard  for  him  that  such 
a  thing  should  hare  to  be  repeated.  If  he  pitied  anybody,  he  pitied 
himself :  and  this  kind  of  compassion  is  xery  common  with  this  kind 
of  character.  Do  not  the  Casket  letters  show  ns — if  we  may  trust 
thezii  to  show  us  anything — that  Mary  Stuart  was  Tery  sorry  for  her- 
self when  she  tound  herself  called  upon  to  make  an  end  of  Damley? 
In  Mr.  Swinburne's  wonderful  study  in  morbid  anatomy  there  are 
rcrbirfi  no  dzer  touches  than  those  which  reveal  the  Queen's  selfish 
ccc:r«ss:cn  ror  her  own  heartlessness. 

Chapter  IT. 

DIA>A  ASILS  FOB  A  HOUDAY. 

PiAXA  informed  Mrk  Sheldon  of  her  father's  wish  that  she  shonld 
'<&vw«  i\&ysv;i:QT.  Before  doing  this,  she  had  obtained  the  Captain's 
cccsc::;  :o  :ie  nLT>:\a::on  of  her  en^raeement  to  be  married. 

"  I  i.x.'t  Ifie  :o  kave  them  in  a  mysterious  manner,  papa,"  she 
j*is.u  "  I  :.iTv  :o'.vi  Charlotte  a  good  deal  already,  under  a  promiBe 
.*:'  SvvrAT ;  re:  I  shc::M  like  to  tell  Mrs.  Sheldon  that  there  is  a  real 

.  *  ■  *  as 

^■:*C;***    *^'.'*   •«»v     ■-'■■4V*'*  ■"    "Ji" 

•*  \\'ry  ^-r"..  my  '.ere.  since  you  are  s»3  amazingly  squeam — honour- 
4>kC*''  -."iirAiSLC  ±c  Carcain.  remembering  how  much  depended  on 
>.*s  ^r^^iw'rs  :ri:rL^>:*  ani  what  a  very  difficult  person  he  had  found 
:cr.  "  Wn;.  r-j  i^-ir.  c:  ov'crse :  I  i>cspect  your  honourable  feeling; 
iSki — cr — vv$ — T-:;:  v^-i  ull  Mrs.  Sheldon — and  that  of  course  includes 
>;-  SC',\,l:c:»  s:.ix\*  :h<  *iCT  is  t;::  an  inoCensive  cipher — ^tbat  you 
i:?!:  il\';:;  ,v  :*f  riirr.xc — co  a  Fr>:ni:h  gentleman  of  position.  Yon 
t  \  : .  .vcl:^*.  :^  :^Vcsc  iv  neniioai  his  name,  and  then  will  arise 
,  \r  :^.>v;',s:  ifS  Cs'  '•C/tr:  4z.'.  how  ycu  me:  him;  and,  upon  my  word, 
■  >  ,v-  vcr.,;Ai  J  ait iTr^ri  :!*:  y:::  should  insist  on  enlightening  these 
\\v" .;  W'-j:  j<\*  xy  .Uur  ^rirU  whs:  I  w:£::i  to  avoid,  for  the  present,  , 
>  *:v»  /*Jtr\v  ,:*  .vV.::s::r:  xcTi^n  :h^  Sheldons  and  Lenoble."  j 

;N.  **     x\/jL-:-I  V-.iiiA  ir^rdiiirilv,  -  whv  fhu^i  there  be  all  this 

'  n\  '•^tn   ^\\  M.55>  r.^cv::  itll  iem  what  tou  like!"  cried  the 

x^v  •  *  \  ^^ri^jkxx;  Vc;V-.l  ;«I:irK:ce  by  such  inherent  penrersity. 

•  k    I  ..ir  s*^  ;s^  .^.i,  i  Yvcr^  Tjciin  who  ccarrels  with  her  bread- 

v-.v.;»;.,vc   ^    .k;>'   ;,'  .v--.i  :.*  drr  rrtad;  and  ven*  little  of  that, 

;v  ••  ■.  >.      ;  ^\s^^  r.y  >x:^,;5  of  :be  cc^essw     Tell  them  what  J* 


"•^^  ;Dk*«  )«u  ^btJBL  «3e^  ^bttDiliiHl  to  be  mAnaSij  neoe«7t 
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ptpa,"  the  young  lady  replied  calmly.  **  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Sheldon 
iriU  troable  himself  abont  M.  Lenoble.  He  seems  very  mnch  occnpied 
bf  his  own  affairs.'' 

"  Hnmph !  Sheldon  seems  harassed,  anxious,  does  he  ?" 

''Well,  yes,  papa;  I  have  thought  so  for  the  last  few  months.  If 
I  may  yenture  to  jadge  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  as  he  sits  at 
home  in  the  eyening,  reading  the  paper,  or  staring  at  the  fire,  I  am 
nre  he  has  many  anxieties — ^troubles  eyen.  Mrs.  Sheldon  and  Char- 
lotte do  not  appear  to  notice  these  things.  They  are  accustomed  to 
see  him  quiet  and  reseryed,  and  they  don't  perceiye  the  change  in 
bim  as  I  do." 

"  0,  there  is  a  change,  is  there  ?" 

*^  Yes,  a  decided  change." 

"Why  the  deuce  couldn't  you  tell  me  this  before!" 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Sheldon  seems  anxious  ?  I  should 
sot  haye  told  you  now,  if  you  had  not  appeared  to  dread  his  inter- 
ftrence  in  our  affairs.  I  can't  help  obserying  these  things ;  but  I  don't 
vut  to  play  the  part  of  a  spy." 

"No,  you're  so  infernally  punct — so  delicate-minded,  my  loye," 
nid  the  Captain,  pulling  himself  up  suddenly,  for  the  second  time. 
"Porgiye  me  if  I  was  impatient  just  now.  You  look  at  these  things 
fiom  a  higher  point  of  yiew  than  that  of  a  battered  old  man  of  the 
world  like  me.  But  if  you  should  see  anything  remarkable  in  Mr. 
Sheldon's  conduct  on  another  occasion,  my  loye,  I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  would  be  more  communicatiye.  He  and  I  haye  been  allied  in 
Iwwness,  you  see,  and  it  is  important  for  me  to  know  these  things." 

"  I  haye  not  seen  anything  remarkable  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  conduct, 
pipa;  I  haye  only  seen  him  thoughtful  and  dispirited.  And  I  suppose 
Uizieties  are  common  to  eyery  man  of  business." 

6eoi^  receiyed  Miss  Paget's  announcement  with  mingled  lamenta- 
tioiiB  and  congratulations. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  heartily  glad  for  your  sake,  Diana,"  she  said ;  "but 
rtat  we  shall  do  without  you,  I  don't  know.  Who  is  to  see  to  the 
faiwing-room  being  dusted  eyery  morning,  when  you  are  gone  ?  I'm 
iire  I  tremble  for  the  glass  shades.  Don't  imagine  I'm  not  pleased  to 
flunk  you  should  settle  in  life  adyantageously,  my  loye.  I'm  not  so 
•dfah  as  that ;  though  I  will  say  that  there  neyer  was  a  girl  with  more 
i^atond  talent  for  making-up  pretty  little  caps  than  you.  The  one  I 
We  on  has  been  admired  by  eyerybody.  Even  Ann  Woolper  this 
i&orniDg,  when  I  was  going  into  the  butcher's-book  with  her — for  I 
iiirirt  upon  going  into  the  butcher's-book  with  her  weekly,  whether  she 
^  it  or  not ;  though  the  way  that  man  puts  down  the  items  is  so 
^••lldenng  that  I  feel  myself  a  perfect  baby  in  her  hands, — eyen  Ann 
^'ttirod  it,  and  said  how  young-looking  it  is.  And  then  she  brought 
t  ^  the  time  in  FitzgeoTgestreet;,  and  poor  Tom's  iUnesa,  aiv<3L  «2^q«^> 
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upset  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day.    And  now,  dear,  let  me  offer  yon  nj 
sincere  congratalations.     Of  coarse,  yon  know  that  yon  wonU  alvijB    : 
haye  had  a  home  with  me;  but  sendee,  or  at  least  compaaionfihip,  isoo    , 
inheritance,  as  the  proverb  says  ;  and  for  yonr  own  sake  Fm  Tery  glad    ^ 
to  think  that  yon  are  going  to  have  a  honse  of  yonr  own.  Andnowtdl 
me  what  he  is  like,  Monsienr  whatVhis-name  ?" 

Mrs.  Sheldon  had  been  told,  bnt  had  not  remembered  the  Dame. 
Her  great  anxiety,  as  well  as  Charlotte's,  was  to  know  what  manner  of  ; 
man  the  affianced  lover  was.   If  Diana's  fatnre  happiness  had  been  oqd- 
tingent  on  the  shape  of  her  hnsband's  nose  or  the  colonr  of  his  eyes, 
these  two  ladies  conld  not  have  been  more  anxions  npon  the  snbjecL 

"  Has  he  long  eyelashes,  and  a  dreamy  look  in  his  eyes,  like  Valen- 
tine ?"  asked  Charlotte,  secretly  convinced  that  her  lover  had  a  al- 
right in  these  personal  graces. 

"  Does  he  wear  whiskers  ?**  asked  Georgy.  "  I  remember,  when  I 
was  qnite  a  girl,  and  went  to  parties  at  Barlingford,  being  stnick  bf 
Mr.  Sheldon's  whiskers.  And  I  was  qnite  offended  with  papa,  who  vii 
always  making  sarcastic  remarks,  for  calling  them  mntton-chop  whisken; 
but  they  really  were  the  shape  of  mntton-cntlets  ati  that  time.  He  wens 
them  differently  now." 

Mrs.  Sheldon  branched  off  into  a  disquisition  on  whiskers,  and  DiflOi 
escaped  from  the  task  of  describing  her  lover.  She  conld  not  have  i^ 
scribed  him  to  Georgy. 

By  and  by  she  asked  permission  to  leare  Bayswater  for  a  fbrtnigk^ 
in  order  to  see  her  lover's  home  and  friends. 

"  I  will  come  back  to  you,  and  stay  as  long  as  yon  like,  dear  Itn. 
Sheldon,"  she  said,  *'and  make  yon  as  many  caps  as  yon  please.  And  I 
will  make  them  for  yon  by  and  by,  when  I  am  living  abroad,  and  senl 
them  over  to  yon  in  a  bandbox.  It  will  be  a  great  delight  to  me  tote 
of  some  little  service  to  a  friend  who  has  been  so  kind.  And  perhapi 
you  will  fancy  the  caps  are  prettier  when  they  can  boast  of  being 
French." 

"  You  darling,  generous-minded  girl !  And  you  won't  go  away  to 
a  fortnight  and  never  come  back  again,  will  you,  dear  ?  I  had  a  cook 
who  did  that,  and  left  me  with  a  large  dinner-party  hanging  over  07 
head;  and  how  I  got  through  it — with  a  strange  man-cook,  who  chargel 
a  guinea,  and  used  fresh  butter,  at  twenty  pence  a-pound,  as  if  it  had 
been  dirt,  and  two  strange  men  to  wait — I  don't  know.  It  all  seoned 
like  a  dream.  And  since  then  we  have  generally  had  everything  fto» 
the  confectioner's  ;  and  I  assure  you,  to  feel  that  you  can  wash  yoof 
hands  of  the  whole  thing,  and  sit  down  at  the  head  of  your  table  with 
your  mind  as  free  from  care  as  if  you  were  a  visitor,  is  worth  all  tba 
expense." 

Diana  promised  she  would  not  behave  like  the  cook ;  and  two  daj^ 
after  this  conversation  left  the  London-Bridge  terminus  with  her  father 
and  Gustave  Lenoble. 
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Mr.  ShddoQ  troabled  himflelf  very  little  about  this  departure.  He 
was  informed  of  HIbb  Paget*8  intended  marriage  ;  and  the  information 
iwakened  neither  snrprifie  nor  interest  in  his  heayilj-bnrdened  mind. 

"A  Frenchman,  a  friend  of  her  father's !"  he  said;  "some  swindling 
idfentarer,  no  doubt,"  he  thought.  And  this  was  as  much  considera- 
tion as  he  could  afford  to  bestow  upon  Miss  Paget's  loye-affairs  at  this 
iraenttime. 

Chapter  V. 

ASSURANCE  DOUBLY  SUBE. 

Ox  the  day  after  Miss  Paget's  departure  Mr.  Sheldon  came  home 
fiom  the  City  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  found  Charlotte  alone  in 
th«f  drawing-room  reading  a  ponderous  volume  from  Mudie,  of  an  in- 
Btructive  and  edifying  character,  with  a  view  to  making  herself  clever, 
in  order  that  she  might  better  understand  that  prodigy  of  learning,  Mr. 
Hawkehurst. 

She  was  somewhat  inclined  to  yawn  over  the  big  book,  which  con- 
tained a  graphic  account  of  i-ecent  discoveries  of  an  antiquarian  nature. 
Her  mind  was  not  yet  attuned  to  the  comprehension  of  the  sublimer 
dements  in  such  discoveries.  She  saw  only  a  dry-as-dust  record  of 
htfle  gropings  in  desert  sand  for  the  traces  of  perished  empires.  Her 
Bnagination  was  not  cultivated  to  that  point  whereat  the  gift  which 
Hr.  Lewes  calls  ''  insight*'  becomes  the  daily  companion,  nay,  indeed, 
the  erer-haunting  and  nightmare-bringing  influence  of  the  dreamer. 
For  h»  the  sands  were  only  sands,  the  stones  were  only  stones.  No 
qdendour  of  fallen  palaces,  no  glory  and  pride  of  perished  kings,  no 
daah  and  clamour  of  vanished  courts,  arose  from  those  barren  sands, 
Tith  all  their  pomp  and  circumstance,  conjured  into  being  by  half  a 
void  on  a  broken  pillar,  or  a  date  upon  a  Punic  monument.  Miss 
Halliday  looked  up  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue  as  her  stepfather  came  into 
the  roouL  It  was  not  a  room  that  he  particularly  affected,  and  she  was 
nirpriBed  when  he  seated  himself  in  the  easy-chair  opposite  her,  and 
poked  the  fire,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  remaining. 

Ton  shouldn't  read  by  firelight,  my  dear,"  he  said  ;  ''  it  is  most 
toructive  to  the  eyesight." 

"I  daresay  my  sight  will  last  my  time,  papa,"  the  young  lady  replied 
^ttdeady;  *'bat  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it,  and  I  won't  read 
ttymore." 

Hr.  Sheldon  made  no  reply  to  this  observation.  He  sat  looking  at 
the  fire,  with  that  steady  gaze  which  was  habitual  to  him — the  gaze  of 
the  man  who  plans  and  calculates. 

"My  dear/'  he  said  by  and  by,  '' it  seems  that  this  money  to  which 
yon  may  or  maj  not  be  entitled  is  more  than  we  thought  at  first — in 
^  it  appears  that  the  sum  is  a  considerable  one.  I  have  been,  and 
^  IB,  partkalarly  anxious  to  guard  against  disappointment  ou  ^out 
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^  X^  usd,  aLJtiaij  in  zisi  ses  dEcatjSw  mr  dear.  I  ?rant  yon  to 
unnzsamL  :2£  ituil  iasst  z£  -sat  case.  Whiles  on  the  one  hand,  our 
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"^  tE  jcML  dfdc  tha(,  papa  ?  There  ehonld  be  no  measnre  to  her  \ 
bgriB^  ±cf!*  aoT  lagoeT  obtained  br  me."  \ 
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*  I  di>  DG<  doobc  that,  mr  dear.  And  it  is  with  that  idea  that  I 
v^  :o  nake  a  propoation  to  too — foryonr  mother^s  possible  adyantage.*' 

^I  shall  be  ha|^  to  do  anything  yon  wish,  papa." 

*^  It  most  be  done  as  a  spontaneous  act  of  yonr  own,  Charlotte,  not 
in  accordance  with  any  wish  of  mine." 

^  What  is  it  that  I  am  to  do  T  asked  Charlotte. 

*^  Well,  my  dear,  yon  see  it  is  agreed  between  ns  that  if  yon  do  get 
this  money,  yonr  mother  is  certain  to  benefit  considerably.  But  nnhap- 
pfly  the  proceedings  are  likely  to  drag  on  for  an  indefinite  time;  and  in 
the  eonrse  of  that  time  it  comes  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
yonr  decease  may  precede  that  of  yonr  mother." 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"In  which  case  your  mother  would  lose  all  hope  of  any  such  adran- 
tage." 

"  Of  course,  papa."  \ 

Charlotte  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  something  sordid  \ 
in  this  discussion — this  calculation  of  possible  gain  or  loss,  contingent  ! 
on  her  fresh  young  life.  But  she  concluded  that  it  was  the  natnre  of  j 
business  men  to  see  everything  from  a  debased  stand-point,  and  that  j 
Mr.  Sheldon  was  no  more  sordid  than  otlier  men  of  his  class. 

"Well,  papa  ?"  she  asked  presently,  after  some  moments  of sil^ 
during  which  she  and  her  stepfather  had  both  been  absorbed 
contemplation  of  the  fire. 

*'  Well,  my  dear,**  lepU^l&x^^^dsscL^mly^  ^I  hsi 
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ing  that  the  natnral  and  eaay  way  of  gnarding  against  all  contingencies 
wodd  be  by  your  effecting  an  insurance  on  your  life,  in  your  mother's 
fltYour." 

"Xo,  no,  papa!"  cried  Charlotte,  with  unwonted  yehemence,  "I 
would  rather  do  anything  than  that !" 

''What  can  be  your  objection  to  such  a  yery  simple  arrange- 
ment?" 

'*  I  daresay  my  objection  seems  foolish,  childish  eyen,  papa  ;  but  I 
wally  haye  a  horror  of  life  insurances.  I  always  think  of  papa — my 
mm  poor  father,  whom  I  loyed  so  dearly.  It  seemed  as  if  he  put  a 
|rioe  upon  his  life  for  us.  He  was  so  anxious  to  insure  his  life — I  re- 
aeinber  hearing  him  talk  of  it  at  Hyley,  when  I  was  a  child — to  make 
(hings  straight,  as  he  said,  for  us  ;  and,  you  see,  yery  soon  afterwards 
le  died." 

"  But  yon  can't  suppose  the  insurance  of  his  life  had  anything  to  do 
lith  his  death  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,  I  am  not  so  childish  as  that ;  only — '' 
"Only  yon  haye  a  foolish  lackadaisical  prejudice  against  the  only 
neans  by  which  you  can  protect  your  mother  against  a  contingency 
that  is  so  remote  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  consideration.    Let  it  pass." 

There  was  more  anger  in  the  tone  than  in  the  words.  It  was  not 
that  angry  tone,  but  the  mention  of  her  mother,  that  impressed  Miss 
Halliday.  She  hegtoi  to  consider  that  her  objections  were  both  foolish 
and  selfish. 

"If  you  really  think  I  ought  to  insure  my  life,  I  will  do  so,"  she 
said  presently.  "  Papa  did  as  much  for  those  he  lo7ed ;  why  should  I 
be  less  thoughtful  of  others  ?" 

Haying  once  brought  Miss  Halliday  to  this  frame  of  mind,  the  rest 
vas  easy.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  as  Valentine  Hawkehurst 
vas  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  betrothed's  claim  to  certain  moneys 
itow  in  the  shadowy  under-world  of  Chancery,  so  he  must  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  insurance. 

It  was  only  one  more  secret,  and  Charlotte  had  learned  that  it  was 
poflsible  to  keep  a  secret  from  her  loyer. 

"  I  suppose  before  we  are  married  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  him  eyery- 
tliing?"  she  said. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  All  I  want  is  to  test  his  endurance  and  his 
prudence.  If  the  course  of  eyents  proyes  him  worthy  of  being  trusted, 
I  wiU  trust  him." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  papa." 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear.  But,  you  see,  I  haye  to  protect  your 
interests;  and  I  cannot  afford  to  see  this  gentleman  with  your  eyes. 
I  am  compelled  to  be  prudent." 

The  stockbroker  sighed  as  he  said  this — a  sigh  of  utter  weariness, 
^orae  was  nnknown  to  him ;  the  finer  fibres  upon  which  that  chord 
ii  itmck  had  not  been  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  hi&  heaxt*    ^u^ 
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there  is  a  mental  fatigne  which  is  a  spnrioiu  kind  of  remone,  sndliK 
all  the  angaish  of  the  nobler  feeling.  It  is  an  ntter  wearinen  lod 
prostration  of  spirit — a  sickness  of  heart  and  mind — a  bitter  loDging 
to  lie  down  and  die — the  weariness  of  a  beaten  hound  rather  than  of 
a  baffled  man. 

This  was  what  Mr.  Sheldon  felt,  as  the  threads  of  the  web  wbidi 
he  was  weaving  multiplied,  and  grew  daily  and  hourly  more  diflkolt 
of  manipulation.  Success  in  the  work  which  he  had  to  do  depended 
on  so  many  contingencies.  Afar  off  glittered  the  splendid  gotd— the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  late  John  Haygarth's  hundred  thoasnd 
pounds ;  but  between  the  schemer  and  that  chief  end  and  aim  of  d 
his  plottings,  what  a  sea  of  troubles !  He  folded  his  arms  behind  kii 
head,  and  looked  across  the  girlish  face  of  his  companion  into  the 
shadow  and  the  darkness.  In  those  calculations  which  were  for  em 
working  themselyes  out  in  this  man's  brain,  Charlotte  Halliday  was 
only  one  among  many  figures.  She  had  her  fixed  yalue  in  eyery  soffl; 
but  her  beauty,  her  youth,  her  innocence,  her  love,  her  trust,  made  do 
unit  of  that  fixed  figure,  nor  weighed  in  the  slightest  d^ree  with  him 
who  added  up  the  sum.  Had  she  been  old,  ugly,  obnoxious,  a  creaton 
scarcely  fit  to  live,  she  would  hare  represented  exactly  the  same  amoonl 
in  the  calculations  of  Philip  Sheldon.  The  graces  that  made  her  beio- 
tifnl  were  graces  that  he  had  no  power  to  estimate.  He  knew  she  m 
a  pretty  woman ;  but  he  knew  also  that  there  were  pretty  women  to 
be  seen  in  any  London  street ;  and  the  difference  between  his  step- 
daughter and  the  lowest  of  womankind  who  passed  him  in  his  daOf 
walks,  was  to  him  little  more  than  a  social  prejudice. 

The  insurance  business  being  once  decided  on,  Mr.  Sheldon  lost  no 
time  in  putting  it  into  execution.  Although  he  made  a  point  of  secrecy 
as  regarded  Mr.  Hawkehurst,  he  went  to  work  in  no  underhand  manner, 
but  managed  matters  after  a  highly  artistic  and  superior  fashion.  He 
took  his  stepdaughter  to  the  offices  of  Greenwood  and  Greenwood,  and 
explained  her  wishes  to  one  of  those  gentlemen  in  her  presence.  If  he 
dwelt  a  little  more  on  Miss  Halliday's  anxiety  for  her  mother's  peco- 
niary  advantage  than  his  previous  conversation  with  Miss  Halliday 
warranted,  the  young  lady  was  too  confiding  and  too  diffident  to  con- 
tradict him.  She  allowed  him  to  state,  or  rather  to  imply,  that  the 
proposed  insurance  was  her  spontaneous  wish,  an  emanation  of  her 
anxious  and  affectionate  heart,  the  natural  result  of  an  almost  morbid 
care  for  her  mother's  welfare. 

Mr.  Hargrave  Greenwood,  of  Greenwood  and  Greenwood,  seemed 
at  first  inclined  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  proposition,  but  after  some 
little  debate,  agreed  that  extreme  caution  would  certainly  counsel  such 
a  step. 

"  I  should  imagine  there  was  no  better  life  amongst  the  inhabitants 
•of  London,"  he  said,  "  than  Miss  Shel— pardon  me— Miss  Halliday's. 
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But  18  the  yonng  lady  herself  snggests, '  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are — * ; 
■D^  18  the  young  lady  henielf  has  obserred,  these  things  are — ahem — 
beyond  human  foresight.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  aphorisms 
}f  poets,  I  shoold  say  Miss  Halliday  cannot  insure  too  quickly ;  for  the 
cvmark  of  Cowper— or,  stay,  I  believe  Pope — *  whom  the  gods  love  die 
foimg,'  might  very  well  be  supposed  to  apply  to  so  charming  a  young 
ladj.  Happily,  Uie  secretartes  of  insurance-offices  know  very  little 
ilxNit  the  poets,  unless,  indeed,  Miss  Halliday  were  to  go  to  the  Royal 
IFidow^  and  Origan's  Hope,  the  secretary  of  which  is  the  author  of 
bamas  that  may  fiurly  rank  with  the  works  of  Knowles  and  Lytton/' 

Mr.  Greenwood,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  the  ponderous  and  port- 
tine  school,  laughed  at  his  own  small  jokes,  and  took  things  altogether 
[deasantly.  He  gave  Mr.  Sheldon  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  secre- 
tary of  his  pet  insurance  company,  the  value  of  which  to  that  gentle- 
man was  considerable.  Nor  was  this  the  only  advantage  derived  from 
the  interview.  The  lawyer's  approval  of  the  transaction  reassured 
Oiarlotte ;  and  though  she  had  heard  her  own  views  somewhat  mis- 
!epresented,  she  felt  that  an  operation  which  appeared  wise  in  the  sight 
)f  such  a  lawyer,  standing  on  such  a  Turkey  hearthrug,  commanding 
nch  gentlemanly-looking  clerks  as  those  who  came  and  went  at  Mr. 
Greenwood's  bidding,  must  inevitably  be  a  proceeding  at  once  prudent 
lod  proper. 

The  business  of  the  insurance  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  the  interview 
tith  the  lawyer.  The  doctor  to  whom  Miss  Halliday  was  introduced 
Eeemed  very  well  satisfied  with  that  young  lady*s  appearance  of  health 
and  spirits,  but  in  a  subsequent  interview  with  Mr.  Sheldon  asked 
aeTeral  questions,  and  shook  his  head  gravely  when  told  that  her  father 
iad  died  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  But  he  looked  less  grave  when 
informed  that  Mr.  Halliday  had  died  of  a  bilious  fever. 

"  Did  Mr.  Halliday  die  in  London  ?"  he  asked. 

"  He  did." 

"I  should  like — ahem — if  it  were  possible,  to  see  the  medical  man 
tho  attended  him.  Thpse  fevers  rarely  prove  fatal  unless  there  is 
^e  predisposing  cause." 

**  In  this  case  there  was  none." 

"  You  speak  rather  confidently,  Mr.  Sheldon,  as  a  non-professional 
man." 

"I  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of  professional  knowledge.  I 
kiiew  Tom  Halliday  for  many  years." 

Mr.  Sheldon  forbore  to  state  that  Tom  Halliday  had  died  in  his 
kouae,  and  had  been  attended  by  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  natural  that 
Philip  Sheldon  the  stockbroker  of  repute  should  wish  to  escape  identi- 
fication with  Philip  Sheldon  the  unsuccessful  dentist  of  Bloomsbury. 

After  a  little  more  conversational  skirmishing,  the  confidential 
pliysician  of  the  Prudential  Step  Assurance  Company  agreed  to  con- 
^  that  Mr.  Hallidaj's  constitution  had  been  in  no  manual  ^om^io- 
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mified  by  hifl  eftdy  death,  md  to  pasB  Ciuurlotte's  life.  The  mo 
for  effectiiig  the  insomice  irerelxiefly  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Greenwi 
letter  of  introdnctioii,  and  appealed  Teij  prcqper  and  feasible  ii 
ejes  of  the  directon ;  bo,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  daySy  the  yonng 
fonnd  heredf  mxepUd,  and  Mr.  Shddon  put  away  among  his  : 
important  papers  a  large  oblong  enrdope,  ccmtaining  a  policy  of 
ranee  on  his  stepdanghtor's  life  for  fire  thousand  poimds.  He  did 
however,  stop  here,  but  made  assoranoe  donbly  sore  by  effecting  a  u 
insarance  npon  the  same  yonng  life,  with  the  Widow's  and  Orp 
Hope  Society,  within  a  few  days  of  the  first  transaction. 
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OB  THE 


^bfaenhrres  nxA  ^tsabbtnturts  of  Robert  ^insltig^ 


Chapter  V.   I  rise  in  the  World. 

JF  in  my  childhood  I  had  regarded  Uanteville  Hall  as  a  kind  of 
enchanted  castle  of  fairy  legend,  I  had  still  better  ground  for  the 
pleasant  fancy  after  the  coming  of  Lady  Barbara  Lestrange  ;  for  my 
life  nndervrent  a  transformation  as  sadden  and  complete  as  that  which 
befalls  the  prince  who,  after  pining  for  years  in  the  guise  of  some  re- 
pnlsive  beast,  is  once  more  restored  to  his  own  image,  and  finds  him- 
8elf  a  prosperous  and  comely  gentleman.  As  Robert  the  Nameless, 
^pendent  on  an  absent  lady's  bounty,  I  had  endured  extreme  humili- 
•lion;  as  Mr.  Robert  Ainsleigh,  my  lady's  cousin  and  favourite,  I  was 
oourted  and  flattered  in  a  manner  which  at  once  confused  and  amazed 
^e.  My  late  tyrant,  Martha  Grimshaw,  was  of  all  people  most  obse- 
Itions ;  and  I  perceived  that,  in  her  fear  of  my  lady's  anger,  she  would 
We  stooped  to  any  degradation  in  order  to  conciliate  mc.  I  received 
«cr  advances  with  supreme  coldness,  and  took  occasion  to  inform  her 
ftat  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  my  malice  or  to  hope  from  my  regard. 

"  It  was  my  misfortune  to  live  with  you  for  ten  years,''  I  said ; 
*aBd  it  is  difficult  for  any  man  to  beat  out  the  memory  of  so  long  a 
period;  but,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  I  will  forget  the  slights  you  have 
^ttflicted  upon  me,  and  the  petty  spite  which  has  influenced  your  con- 
^^ct  towards  me  from  the  day  of  our  first  meeting.  Your  husband's 
kindness  to  me  has,  however,  been  as  unvarying  as  your  own  harsh- 
^«8,  and  you  may  be  secure  that  my  respect  for  him  will  prevent  me 
^m  injuring  you." 

Mrs.  Grimshaw's  dull  gray  eye  shone  with  a  pale  fire  as  she 
•Jeered  me. 

"I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  sir,"  she  said  in  slow,  measured 
^^  ''that  70a  shonld  condeacend  /bo  far  as  to  refrain  from  \xi\\it\xi^ 
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mc  in  the  opinion  of  mv  mistress,  whose  last  caprice  inclines  her  to 
patronific  you.  Yon  are  as  yet  a  stranger  to  the  whims  and  hamoan 
of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  I  scarce  wonder  that  yonr  sndden  eleTation  hac 
turned  your  head.  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  penniless  dependent  to  be 
raJHed  from  tlie  srx;iety  of  such  low  persons  as  my  husband  and  mjsell 
to  tlie  company  of  an  earl's  daughter  and  an  ambassador's  son ;  but  1 
wouI<l  have  you  remember  that  it  is  easier  to  come  downstairs  than  tc 
go  upwnnlH,  and  that  you  may  some  day  find  yourself  turned  out  ol 
doorn,  as  Mr.  Koderiek  Ainsleigh  was  before  you." 

"  My  father  was  not  turned  out  of  doors  !"  I  cried  angrily. 

"  Your  father  !  Who  gave  you  an  earl's  nephew  for  your  father! 
Prny  where  is  your  certificate  of  birth,  or  your  mother's  marriage-lines! 
You  arc  quick  to  boast  of  your  father;  and  I  doubt  not,  ifhehai 
be(|U(*iilhod  you  his  face,  you  have  inherited  his  wicked  heart  also." 

•*  Why  do  you  malign  him?"  I  exclaimed;  "he  never  can  hsTi 
injured  you." 

"Of  course  not,"  cried  Mrs.  Grimshaw  bitterly;  "what  shonlc 
there  he  in  eoninioii  between  low-bom  dirt  like  me  and  such  a  gentle 
man  as  that  ?  Why,  nothing.  But  I  tell  you  this,  Robert  Ainsleigh- 
hinee  it  pleases  yon  to  borrow  a  bad  man's  name — your  father  bronghl 
sorrow  wherever  he  c»amc,  and  there  were  few  who  looked  on  his  fed 
who  did  ntU  live  to  rue  having  seen  it." 

The  itu*imsequoneo  of  this  8i)eech  mystified  me,  but  I  did  notqnei 
tion  Mrs.  iirinishnw,  who  departed  malevolent  as  ever,  more  malero 
lent,  ifjH^ssiMe,  sinee  I  had  repudiated  her  civilities. 

lu  niv  new  phase  of  existence,  however,  I  saw  but  little  of  th 
Kovesv  Mnrthrt,  For  me  there  was  to  be  no  more  of  Mr.  WhitefieHTi 
V'aUitustio  disvvurso.  no  more  tracts  of  alarming  import,  no  more  pria 
vM\e  o*o!ivk  vUunors  in  iho  oak  parlour,  no  more  silent,  comfortkl 
nieii*s  Vov.e:«h  t!'0  b.slotul  p«o  of  my  prsecutor. 

W:u  (!'o  titvK*  \vbitow;isho\l  chamber  at  the  top  of  a  narrow  woodci 
sf.vvvj{<x\  \*!\'iv  I  *>i«d  s^Iept  over  since  my  first  coming  to  Hautefilli 
Mh*\  \  *\xy\\  :v^svlr'  (r:»ns1\rreii  to  an  airy  and  spacious  tapcstrirf 
;r\sv.*VvMf  o\vT  t>e  Ivbnury.  wich  an  oriel  window  opening  on  theltaliU 
v-<»x'  -  V  :::'\  r  rS  ::»  WarK  rouirh  i^anie  to  take  my  orders  for  seven! 
>»vv<  »•  i*.^  -Tv^r'-v;:  'n<V\!\  ard  I.at^y  Barbara  herself  assisted  ma 
;o  V.  ',x  ..:  :x»'N  --.I  vv\  r.:>i.  w- i'o  Mr.  Snip  waited  respectfully  witk 
:-x  ' .  ,  •  V  Vk\  V  s  -\  >x  »'-s  ,ir»i^  My  niomines  were  still  given  to  th» 
v'.vx.x  w  V  • -^  V^vv^  "v:>;5r  Ar.t*:-  ny  iiriLUshaw;  but  after  we  \ai 
»^^^•    *     <.     ,    .t  \-  vvv  v,i:v*v,  or  :ho  t\:neral  oration  of  Pericles,  « 

^  ? .^^,.    •;  ,    :^,- .'••-ysiiv.torhe  wioked  romance  of  Petronin* 

y  ■             ,  .  •   ':    v-  .-.l  vvv:\v.-y:  and  unless  I  made  it  mf 

..   ,      ^^  , ^   -  ts  * .'  ,.vV  >'5  *f.;:r-^::rner  pipe  on  the  temoe,we 


r-:\:  div.     In  short,  I  was  now» 
vv     .  •  *"  *tv5  ^w*  »K>i<iv  •**  :-*  cr»w:ac-rvx>in.  where  I  «at  bj  Uaj 
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ifllttd  been  to  ihe  maimer  bora.  How  shall  I  describe  the  kindness 
of  mj  kinswoman,  who,  having  chosen  to  assume  the  care  of  my  for- 
tBoes,  was  determined  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  the  uttermost ! 

^  It  seems  cruel  to  have  left  you  so  long  to  languish  in  this  lonely 
ylaee^''  she  said,  during  our  first  iete-a-teU;  "  but  I  could  not  get  Sir 
lircosaway  from  Madrid,  and  it  would  hayc  seemed  ungracious  to 
letTe  him ;  so  I  waited,  almost  hoping  for  some  breach  between  £ng- 
Ittd  and  Spain,  in  order  to  bring  about  my  husband's  recall  And 
then  the  years  slipped  by  so  quickly.  I  knew  Anthony  would  be  kind 
to  jou,  and  I  did  not  think  Martha  would  be  unkind,  which  I  fear  she 
m,  though  yon  refuse  to  admit  as  much.  In  short,  dear  cousin, 
Uieve  me,  I  was  not  so  cruel  as  I  must  needs  have  seemed." 

"YoQ  neyer  seemed  to  me  anything  but  my  bountiful  benefactress 
nd  friend,"  I  replied  ;  '*  I  knew  that  I  owed  everything  to  you,  and 
mit  have  perished  but  for  your  charity." 

*'  No,  Robert,  I  will  not  have  that  word." 

"  Nay,  dear  madam,  there  is  no  other  fits  your  goodness." 

And  again  my  lady  gave  me  her  hand,  which  I  once  more  raised  to 
■7  hps  in  grateful  homage. 

I  was  now  installed  as  one  of  the  family,  with  as  little  sense  of 
jqwndence  as  it  is  possible  for  a  dependent  to  feel. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lestrange,  who 
inated  me  with  a  cordiality  which  I  was  far  from  expecting  to  receive 
Amn  him,  after  his  supercilious  tone  on  the  night  of  our  first  meeting. 
He  was  something  of  a  fop  and  fine  gentleman;  but  pronounced  him- 
^  nevertheless,  delighted  with  the  park  and  woods,  the  noble  trout- 
team  which  intersected  the  estate,  and  in  which  I  was  able  to  show 
Um  the  deeps  and  shallows,  the  shadowy  inlets  where  his  fly  might  do 
laost  execution,  and  the  reedy  margins  where  he  might  be  sure  of  a 
IPgantic  jack.  He  suffered  me  to  do  the  honours  of  Hauteville,  and 
e&tertained  me  agreeably  with  his  own  adventures  at  home  and  abroad, 
thioh  he  was  never  tired  of  relating,  and  which  were  of  a  nature  to 
iidoce  me  to  believe  that  the  descriptions  of  Petronius  were  not  so 
tttirely  fabulous  as  I  had  hitherto  supposed  them.  In  plain  truth,  I 
^covered  by  and  by  that  this  gentleman,  who  was  yet  on  the  sunny 
ide  of  his  twenty-seventh  birthday,  was  past-master  of  the  knowledge 
if  efil,  and  had  long  outlived  his  abhorrence  of  the  vices  and  his 
Kgpect  for  the  virtues  of  his  fellow-men. 

I  did  not,  however,  make  this  discovery  immediately,  being  too 
Midi  unused  to  the  society  of  fine  gentlemen,  and  to  the  world  in 
general,  to  be  a  skUled  observer.  Little  by  little  these  things  re- 
vealed themselves  to  me ;  and  I  had  been  some  months  in  Mr.  Ever- 
iid*i  company  before  I  had"  learned  rightly  to  estimate  his  civilities 
^^  ajq^reciate  his  value. 

His  father  arrived  at  the  Hall  within  a  week  of  Lady  Barbara's 
linat;  and  I  wae  freeented  to  that  important  personage  VvOql  liSi 
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dae  ceremony.  He  received  me  with  a  somewhat  cold  courtesy,  and 
I  was  qaick  to  discover  that  my  presence  gave  him  little  pleasine. 
Toleration  was,  cvidentlj,  all  I  most  expect  from  him ;  bat  the  kind- 
ness of  my  benefactress  wonld  have  compensated  me  for  worse  treat- 
ment from  Sir  Marcus,  and  while  I  took  care  not  to  intrade  my^ 
upon  that  gentleman,  I  rigidly  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  can* 
ciliate  his  good  graces.  My  grateful  aifection  for  my  protectress  might 
be  misinterpreted ;  but  I  was  determined  to  eat  no  toads  for  Sir  Maron 
Lcstrange. 

Happily  for  me,  however,  the  diplomatist  was  by  no  means  a  do- 
mestic character.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  day  in  his  fitndf, 
and  of  an  evening  played  piquet  with  my  lady  in  her  dressing-rooi% 
while  Kvcrard  Lcstrange,  Miss  Hemsley,  and  myself  amused  oarselm 
in  the  saloon,  or  strolled  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  garden.  He  paid 
numerous  visits  to  the  seats  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentiy, 
travelling  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  miles  to  a  dinner,  and  alt(^ 
gether  troubled  us  but  little  with  his  company.  He  was  an  elegsofc 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  penoa 
much  resembling  his  only  son,  but  of  more  perfect  although  coMtf 
numiicrs.  Between  himself  and  Everord  there  obtained  a  stately  po- 
lit 011088  which  did  not  betoken  a  very  warm  affection.  It  was  rathar 
the  maimer  of  skilled  fencers  on  guard  than  of  a  loving  father  and 
urn.  My  lady  told  mc  in  confidence  that  Sir  Marcus  desired  to  sea 
his  Fon  united  in  marriage  with  Dorothea,  or  Dora,  Hemsley,  not 
only  the  most  amiable  of  women,  but  a  considerable  fortune. 

"  Wliether  this  will  ever  come  to  pass  I  know  not,"  she  said  in 
oonrluKion;  "but  I  am  bound  to  assist  my  husband's  projects.  DofS 
is  u  vory  swcot  girl,  and  my  only  fear  is  that  Everard  should  pon 
unworthy  of  her/* 

" Thoy  nro  not  botR)thed  to  eaoh  other,  arc  they,  madam?"  I  asket 
|»orh«ps  n\oro  anxiously  than  the  circumstances  warranted. 

"  No,  tluro  has  boon  no  formal  betrothal ;  but  Dora  can  hardly 
W  ifinorant  o(  hor  uuolo's  wish.  She  was  left  an  orphan  fi?e  yean 
ii>itS  nuil  Kinoo  that  time  hns  lived  with  me.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  nhouM  do  \>ithout  hor.  1  have  no  children  of  my  own,  you  ae^ 
|{o\»ort.  *rhor\^  is  n  littlo  grave  in  Spain  that  I  cannot  think  of  it 
thin  ilav  wi(hi»ut  a  l.ourtaoho.  though  it  is  fifteen  years  old;  butn© 
\A\\\\\  of  \\\\\\o  \\\K\\  to  oall  uio  mother.  Yes,  Dora  is  very  dear  to 
\\\\\'  hW  «uldod,  al  ruptly  ^'hancinsr  the  subjects 

T\\\fi  %HM»lidoJuo  oivuMvd  within  a  week  of  Lady  Barbara's  amw 
In  ortor  daNj«,  whou  I  had  MifVorcd  a  bitter  pain  and  languished  and* 
tho  iMUNton  ol*  a  sAMvt  sorrow,  I  tvuld  not  help  thinking  that  mj 
brnria^tto-n  luhl  told  n^^  tlus^o  things  thus  early  in  order  that  »<» 
p*M»l  \\vy)\\\  ;u;>o  j'w^'.n  v«\v  d,.:lv  vvnnwr.ionship  with  Dora  Hemalfly' 
Uut  tt^^'iv  lA  ot'.o  d;so,sso  :i»:An,s:  whioh  nnnJotes  and  preventives  ai« 
#»i/iiimi*(oiNs|  ui  \*^UK  »tt\l  l\vvi\  \Vi\s  cxwA  fe\«  I  was  doomed  to  tsd^' 
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Chapter  VI. 

I  FALL  IN  LOVE. 

DuRiNa  one  of  onr  earliest  rambles  in  Hauteville  woods,  I  intro- 
dooed  Mr.  Everard  Lestrange  to  the  warrencr's  lodge,  where  the  tra- 
velled gentleman  soon  contrived  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  honest 
dame  Hawker  and  my  sweet  Margery,  who  had  blossomed  into  rare 
kauty  in  the  calm  solitnde  of  her  woodland  home.  She  was  but 
JQst  seventeen  years  of  age,  slim  and  graceful  as  the  yoang  fawns  who 
ktd  frisked  aronnd  her  and  eaten  from  her  rosy  palm.  Her  beaaty 
vu  that  of  a  tme  wood-nymph,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Dorothea  Hemsley's  white  loveliness.  Margery's  skin  was  a  pale  olive, 
durmingly  relieved  by  the  deep  crimson  of  cheeks  and  lips.  Her 
cjes  were  hazel-brown,  large,  bright,  and  sparkling  with  the  innocent 
TiTacity  of  a  pare  and  fearless  sonl ;  her  hair  also  a  rich  nut-brown, 
tiDged  with  gold — waving  rippling  hair,  which  defied  her  girlish  vanity 
when  she  would  fain  have  pinned  and  pinched  it  into  some  semblance 
of  the  two  or  three  fashionable  heads  which  she  saw  at  church. 

I  had  happened  to  tell  my  new  acquaintance  that  Jack  Hawker 
VI8  an  excellent  angler,  and  his  daughter  skilled  in  the  fabrication 
if  a  famous  trout-fly,  whereupon  Mr.  Lestrange  expressed  himself  eager 
to  see  my  foster-father. 

"A  very  bower  of  Arcadia!"  he  cried,  as  we  approached  the  dear 
old  white-walled  cottage.  "  And  so  this  is  where  you  were  reared  ? 
I  declare,  Ainsleigh,  you  were  &  lucky  dog  to  have  a  scoundrel  for 
JDor  father." 

"Scoundrel  or  no  scoundrel,  as  he  was  my  father,  I  would  rather 
70Q  called  him  no  hard  names,"  I  answered  somewhat  sullenly;  for 
I  had  no  idea  of  suffering  this  gentleman  to  throw  dirt  at  Roderick 
Ainsleigh's  grave. 

We  found  the  cottage  tenantless.  Jack  Hawker  was  doubtless 
thient  on  his  rounds,  and  it  was  market-day  at  Warborough,  whither 
^foster-mother  went  every  week  to  make  her  purchases,  and  dispose  of 
ttull  produce  in  the  way  of  honey  and  eggs,  and  vegetables  from  the 
fertile  rustic  garden.  The  doors  being  all  opened,  in  the  sultry  mid- 
•ttmmer  weather,  we  went  into  the  kitchen,  whence  we  beheld  as  fair 
»  Tision  as  painter  ever  perpetuated  by  the  work  of  his  brush. 

At  the  end  of  a  narrow  garden- path,  overarched  by  the  straggling 
Roughs  of  elder,  quince,  and  hazel,  stood  Margery,  in  the  centre  of 
^little  grass-plot,  with  the  sunshine  on  her  loose  uncovered  hair  and 
fight  chintz  petticoat.  8he  was  feeding  her  poultry,  which  swarmed 
^rly  round  her,  and  did  sturdy  battle  amongst  themselves  for  the 
tiorley  which  her  pretty  hands  shcok  down  on  them  from  a  well-filled 
*>o?e.  80  busily  was  she  occupied  as  not  to  be  aware  of  our  approach 
^  we  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  her ;  and  then  it  was  a  piettj  ^y;\iti  \/(^ 
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see  her  basbfulness  and  sweet  blushing  confusion  when  she  glanced 
suddenly  upward  and  perceived  us  watching  her. 

She  came  and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  dropped  a  low  curtsey  to 
my  companion.  Her  manner  towards  myself  had  much  changed  daring 
the  last  year.  She  was  no  longer  the  familiar  foster-Bister  who  hid 
been  wont  to  hold  up  her  rosy  lips  to  receive  the  fraternal  kits,  but  i 
bashful  maiden,  whose  eyelids  drooped  when  we  met,  and  from  whon 
I  had  sometimes  trouble  to  extort  more  than  murmured  monoeyMk 
replies  to  my  talk,  yet  who  would  by  fits  and  starta  be  vivacioafiaad 
animated,  playful  and  capricious,  as  some  forest  elf. 

This  I  took  to  be  the  natural  shyness  of  maidenhood,  that  tender 
early  dawn  of  life  in  which  a  woman  is  wholly  surprised  and  halt 
ashamed  to  find  herself  beautiful  and  admired. 

I  requested  Margery  to  show  us  some  golden  pheasants  of  heron 
rearing,  the  feathers  of  which  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  angkr; 
and  she  conducted  us  to  a  roomy,  rough  wire  cage,  embosomed  anuiig 
roses  and  seringa,  proud  to  exhibit  her  favourites. 

After  these  had  been  duly  admired,  Mr.  Lestrange  complained  of 
thirst,  and  I  begged  a  bowl  of  milk  for  him ;  whereon  Margery  led  H 
to  her  mother*s  dairy,  a  cool  shadowy  chamber  paved  with  stone,  and 
odorous  with  the  perfume  of  eglantine  and  honeysuckle. 

Here  she  made  us  welcome  to  such  refreshment  as  the  place  coold 
offer,  and  we  loitered  for  some  time  drinking  milk  and  eating  cheeae^ 
cakes  of  a  substantial  quality.  I  was  surprised  to  discover  how  quickfy 
Evorard  liCstrangc  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  rustic  girl,  contriviag 
speedily  to  engage  her  in  familiar  conversation,  and  to  amuse  her  bf 
his  talk  of  London,  that  marvellous  city  of  which  she  knew  less  thai 
she  know  of  fairvland. 

We  Imde  Margery  good-bve  after  she  had  promised  to  make  us  soma 
flics  against  our  next  visit :  and  as  we  walked  away  from  the  cottage 
my  comj^anion  complimented  me  u^wn  my  good  fortune  in  owning  •> 
lovelv  a  foster-sister. 

*'  Mcthinks  thou  wert  l>om  under  a  lucky  star,  Robert,"  cried  the 
gontleman,  in  that  atVooted  style  wliich  I  found  afterwards  to  obtail 
between  young  men  of  his  class. 

'*  1  do  not  know  what  you  moan  by  good  luck,"  I  replied.  "I  loie 
my  fi^ttor-si^tor  dearly ;  but  1  ct^sider  it  no  special  good  fortune  that 
sho  shouU)  have  grown  up  so  handsi>me.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  beauty  is 
tho  lH*t  of  girt*  fvv  a  ivrtactr's  dauirhtor." 

•*SjH>kott  liko  n  true  disi'iplo  of  the  saintly  Xoggers  of  Brewer** 
Ynr\l  \Varlvr\Mii:h/*  oriod  Mr.  l.t>#trange  with  a  sneer.  "  Beauty  is* 
dolusion  and  a  snrtrt\  bn^ihor  Jumixr, — ilo  you  jump  in  BrewerVyarf 
mrotiUiT-houso,  by  iho  wnv,  or  do  you  Ivlong  to  the  quieter  folks  who 
only  pn*«oh  and  pray  •  xoa  vori!y.  ivr.xlinoss  of  visage  is  but  a  anal* 
to  iho  ^iok^Hl  and  a  buij  :or  f.vvs :  ar.d  tis  Venter  to  be  a  flat-facedani 
/tV-iH«if<l  daiuckol  Ihau  a  bri^ikl  wo^.>diaDd  aireo,  with  great  hacd  ^ 
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in  which  the  snndiuie  pkjB  at  bo-peep,  and  lips  like  ripe  crimson  rose- 
buds." 

I  did  not  care  to  hear  these  florid  compliments ;  and  though  at  this 
tiffle  I  knew  but  little  of  Everard  Lestrange,  I  resolved  that  I  would 
tike  him  to  Jack  Hawker's  cottage  as  seldom  as  possible. 

"  One  would  think,  bj  your  raptures,  you  had  fallen  in  love  with 
nj  pretty  sister,"  I  said  somewhat  coldly. 

"Why,  thou  simplest  of  rustics,  such  raptures  arc  the  common  lan- 
goage  with  a  man  of  the  world  where  women  are  in  question.  We 
think  and  talk  of  them  in  hyperbole,  and  the  homeliest  among  them  is 
ngel  or  goddess  before  marriage.  It  is  only  after  the  honeymoon  that 
te  descend  to  the  regions  of  fact,  and  confess  that  Lesbia  is  a  slattern 
ud  ^arcella  a  scold.  As  for  your  pretty  woodland  nymph  yonder,  it 
voald  fare  ill  with  me  should  I  lose  my  heart  in  that  quarter ;  for  so 
niely  as  I  am  a  skilled  observer  of  womankind,  hers  is  already  for- 
feited." 

"  To  whom,  pray  ?" 

"  To  you,  Mr.  Demure ;  to  you,  who  pretend  to  be  unconscious  of 
your  power.  Did  you  mark  how  ready  the  sly  puss  was  to  converse 
with  me,  and  how  bravely  her  beautiful  eyes  met  mine,  stranger  as  I 
im?  But  at  a  word  from  you  the  dark  lashes  droop,  and  the  gipsy 
boe  reddens  with  a  sudden  blush.  I  would  forfeit  my  chances  of 
tiroar  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  be  in  your  shoes,  were  I  free  to 
wish." 

I  understood  these  last  words  to  allude  to  his  relations  with  Miss 
Eemsley.  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  Mar- 
iny'fi  sentiments. 

''We  regard  each  other  as  brother  and  sister,  but  no  more,"  I  said. 
"I  have  watched  her  cradle  many  a  day  when  I  was  little  more  than 
I  baby  myself.  We  were  together  for  nearly  eight  years, — constant 
playfellows  and  companions, — and  the  friendship  between  us  has  never 
keai  interrupted." 

"And  is  that  any  reason  that  she  should  not  love  you  ?" 

"The  8tr(Higest.  I  don't  believe  that  love  is  ever  bom  of  custom 
tnd  affection.  'Tis  the  sudden  sight  of  a  sweet  strange  face  that  first 
tdb  a  man  he  has  a  heart." 

Ur.  Lestrange  stared  hard  at  me,  and  I  felt  my  cheeks  crimson 
inder  his  gaze. 

"  And  what  sweet  strange  face  has  Mr.  Ainsleigh  seen  of  late  that 
Bttmade  him  so  wise?"  he  demanded  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  speak  of  love  in  the  abbtract,"  I  answered,  and  hastily  turned 
tte  conversation  ;  but  on  several  occasions  after  tliia  I  caught  Everard 
Wrange  watching  my  face  with  a  somewhat  unfriendly  expression 
^pon  his  own. 

"  The  sudden  sight  of  a  sweet  strange  face."  The  words  had  escaped 
"^  itoawaiM^  aad  they  hinted  at  a  secret  scarce  known  to  m^«(^. 
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Twas  the  pale,  wild  white-rose  face  of  Dorothea  Hemfiley  that  was  in 
!!:v  mind. 

m 

And  she  was  to  marry  this  cold,  cynicul,  snpercilioas  worldlinji;,  with 
Lis  sneers  and  aifectations,  because  she  had  a  fortune,  and  could  ad- 
vauv.^?  her  ooasin's  pros^*eocs !  Remrite  and  im {possible  a  creature  as  she 
must  ever  bo  tV>r  me.  I  could  but  lament  that  family  interests  fehoald 
as^i^n  -.^r  :o  so  u:iti::in.r  a  partner;  and  I  ftared  that  so  gentle  a  na- 
:,:re  w^iild  rover  susrain  anv  contest  with  the  will  of  others,  should  the 
vounj  la  :y's  inclinations  be  oppi^sed  to  the  match. 

TrLis  I  hr»d  som-?  reason  to  conclude  was  the  case.  I  had  seen  Misi 
Her.:s!ey  ciT-.d  her  suitor  together,  and  had  seen  on  her  part  an  avoidance 
whijh  wa>  svLHrthiniT  more  than  maiden  moJesty.  She  was  p<.ditcand 
.:-:rL:le  in  litr  demeanour  towards  her  cousin,  as  she  was  to  the  lowest 
>.:vaii:  i::  :"..e  :.oase:  iu:  I  observed  that  ^he  artful! v  eluded  all  occa- 
s.'.r.s  of  c*:nr  ^w'or.e  with  him.  In  ork-r  to  do  this  she  sometimes 
i-Lviitvi  ::y  .  iiivaLi-nship,  and  I  was  thus  at  an  early  stage  of  onr 
:.,«r/.j:LM:-..'\-  dra'-vn  into  a  danizerous  intima  -v  with  her.  She  volun- 
li-.rtd  :o  :t\io::  r.ie  o.  ess.  ani  i::strnc:ed  me  in  the  performance  of  the 
>:,::;  'e  syr.:;.>.o::i;;:5  ani  a xvni; 'liniments  in  two  or  three  easy  bass  songs 

T..:i:  :  .sv  :V/. ou:^  l<?:-:weT.l  on  me  were  cisvleasinj*  to  Mr.  Le- 
^ir-Av.^v.  I  ":...:.  jvcn  a;  :his  xvri.^l.  no  doubt:  but  he  contrived  to 

ii^-w,  ani  ireittu   his  c<.usin  and  myself  with  i)erfeet 
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I  :'..::•..:  i:  ::o  t\\sv  n:.»::tr  :o  kctvi  mv  la-iv's  stepson  awav  from  the 

•..  .irririr's  '..vl^i.  wiort>  he  mani^t-d  :o  make  hi:nst:lf  vastly  agreeable 

:    >:.•. : .:  .'  ./x  iiivk-r  a::.:  hi*  similer  w::V,  wh.>  thought  this  tovrt* 

..,'/.    ^. -:'.,:".. in   :>.e   r.v:>:    ;>:r-\v:   sT>Ej:n-tn  of  courtesv  and  ^jood- 

■     'Vi^^     >l.:rj;7v    ;::j:.:-.*^:'i  &:  onr  coir-imr,   and  seemed  akajs 

.'    k;  .1:    ,:■::;■■-  ::  ?;-.%■ 'r  r.s:  n:r  was  I  we.  1  pleased  to  perceive  the 

-N.    .1  v_:%.>s -":■.:>.  Mr.  I.':>:r;.r^e  ary tared  to  make  in  her  favour, 

>    ,\-  ■     .■  i  .  ■  ..  ->  ::.■-.•:    ■-.-   i-"..  -.  ;:iin:c.I  «■;:;;  t!.e  loose  iileas  and 

-. -.:  .:>   .     :.■.;■.>  -^.v./.:  ..v  -in:-: rained  of  all  womankind,  from 

.    .1  ,",>;>.>  ■■    .■^:  ta-;.:"^  r.-:    ■.in:-:-!  a:  to  the  dairy-muids  whose 

..s.:   ...:•.   ::  '..;.»>::■.:.     T.  ■'^dr.-.s  in:-  ir.y  f.scer- sister's  manner  was 

-     .  -  .  .  ■  v:  '•■:  >/..•■;.:■,:  ;' ,7;  ::...:.  ~c  n-iC.  bu:  with  Everard  Lestrange 

V    >  ^.   -.A".    ..;.. --.^^  ■..•-:::?  v.- '.n  j-irjtvre:  a:;achment,  and  his 

•;>^  -  .\    .  r.-.-.  .   .   ■-••  -  ^r.  »/r.  \  .->*:.  i?  and  i;on:n>ion,  mui'h  to  the 

V,  ."  -■     x    :■  .vn:t.  -•':.    >-i^  n.^  rcjiS'jn  why  his  daughter 

V        ■■    .^   .v;.   ;■  ■•,■■.    •  :.     --■  :■;  ':::..."./  iV-r-^-oru's  ]»enniKss  proU'g^* 

..      .     ^  ..■  r  ,  V.  at.v.l: ■^  1   i^e  r.i'tiiiniT  of  mv  coubin- 
s        ■  .    ■   >.->.-  .:  :;    :  .-;  ,:.  ..:: :  \'.:^:  s:il*  rvgarde<l  me  as  » 

.    :  .    ..    ■.■•'"  y  -■^"  -^  Inrnufactress. 
:  ..   i..:.ri  Mr.  Lesrnjiiie  occasion  fuf 
:  Uav^r^iv: -s^  "*  —  >:.  "^^^  embarrassing  to  Ms^ 
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ge^,  and  to  the  last  degree  painful  to  myself,  i^s  the  summer  ad- 
vanced I  spent  less  time  in  the  woods,  and  left  my  lady's  stepson  to 
go  fishing  by  himself,  while  I  read  with  Lady  Barbara  and  Miss  Hems- 
kf  in  the  Hanteyille  library.  My  benefactress  was  well  pleased  to 
lesoffle  her  studious  habits,  and  we  formed  a  little  company  of  students, 
with  Anthony  Grimshaw  for  our  preceptor.  Together  we  read  Virgil, 
Dante,  and  Tasso,  and  my  lady  was  so  good  as  to  express  herself  much 
pleased  with  my  progress  as  a  linguist. 

"The  dear  boy  has  a  rare  talent  for  languages,"  said  my  gratified 
naater,  ''and  we  have  worked  hard  at  the  cultivation  of  foreign  tongues, 
which  of  all  accomplishments  is  the  most  valuable  for  a  man  who  has 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  For  Greek  and  Latin  I  will  match 
Kobert  against  any  lad  of  his  age ;  he  knows  Italian  thoroughly,  and 
is  a  fair  Frenchman ;  and  he  has,  moreover,  a  smattering  of  Sanscrit, 
which  may  some  day  be  useful  to  him." 

"I  doubt  whether  his  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  will  ever  serve  him 
for  much,"  my  lady  answered,  smiling,  *'  unless  he  should  have  a  fancy 
ftr  extending  his  travels  as  far  as  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  or 
dionld  turn  Jesuit  missionary  and  convert  the  heathens  of  Birmah  or 
Thibet.  But  the  habit  of  study  is  a  good  one,  and  I  am  proud  to  think 
By  cousin  has  been  so  diligent  a  pupil." 

While  I  did  my  best  to  improve  Miss  Hemsley's  Italian,  which  was 
&r  from  equal  to  the  obscurities  of  Dante,  that  young  lady  was  so  kind 
u  to  instruct  me  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  of  which  she  had  made  herself 
mistress  during  her  five  years'  residence  at  Madrid.  With  this  gentle 
Oitmctress  I  speedily  mastered  the  soft,  sleepy  syllables  of  that  har- 
AoDiouB  language,  and  read  Bon  Quixote  in  the  original  before  our 
stadies  were  concluded. 

For  these  studies  Mr.  Lestrange  did  not  scruple  to  avow  his  con- 
tempt. He  quoted  Moli^re's  Femmes  Savantes,  and  christened  my  lady 
B^lise,  and  Dora  Hemsley  Armande.  He  spoke  of  us  as  the  Hauteville 
Blue-stocking  Club,  and  suggested  that  we  should  invite  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton  and  Mrs.  Montague  to  join  the  party. 

I  for  my  part  was  too  happy  to  heed  his  sneers ;  days,  weeks,  and 

months  slipped  by,  and  I  well-nigh  forgot  that  I  had  ever  been  solitary 

uid  almost  friendless  in  that  house  where  my  life  was  now  so  pleasant. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dora  Hemsley  had  ripened  into  friendship.     She 

talked  to  me  of  my  lonely  boyhood,  of  her  own  happy  youth  surrounded 

liy  friends  so  dear,  and  of  the  bitter  grief  that  fell  upon  her  with  the 

low  of  them.     She  told  me  of  Lady  Barbara's  tender  kindness,  and  of 

the  affection  which  had  gone  so  far  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost.    But 

of  her  uncle's  desire  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  herself  and  his 

■on  she  never  spoke ;  nor  was  she  ever  betrayed  into  expressing  any 

opinion  respecting  Everard  Lestrange.    One  day  when  Everard  and  she 

Ittdbeen  by  chance  alone  together  for  some  minutes,  I  surprised  her  in 

^•■8.   Mr.  Lestrange  quitted  the  room  by  one  door  aa  1  enl^t^^  \^^ 
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auothcr,  and  I  found  Dora  seated  on  one  of  the  window-seatfl^  with  hv 
arms  resting  on  the  hroad  Btone  Bill,  and  her  head  and  face  hidden  in 
her  cla8i)ed  hands.  I  saw  the  tears  trickling  between  the  aleDder 
iin<;or8,  and  had  not  suf&cient  command  of  myself  to  refrain  from  qw- 
tionin^  her. 

'*l)ear  Miss  Ilemsley/'  I  cried,  ''for  Grod's  sake  tell  me  what  dis- 
tresses vou !" 

She  lifted  her  head  and  turned  her  sweet  face  towards  me,  bathed  it 
tears. 

'*  That  I  ean  tell  to  no  one,"  she  answered; "  I  have  my  secret  troaUci 
to  bear,  Mr.  Ainsleigh,  though  I  am  but  just  eighteen  years  of  age^ai 
1  must  endure  them  with  patience." 

I  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  begged  her  to  believe  that  if  the  sacrifitt 
of  mr  life  c\>uld  hare  served  her  I  would  have  freely  given  it.  8b 
tuniiHi  her  tearful  eves  towards  me. 

*"  Yes,  KolHTt,**  she  said,  *'  I  think  you  would  do  much  to  save  me 
from  s<^n\>w.    But  you  cannot.    I  must  bear  my  burden." 

Tlio  sound  of  my  Christian  name  spoken  by  her  lips  thrilled  Of 
^^ul  like  a  strange  sweet  musie.  But  at  the  same  moment  tliere  cam 
another  siunul  tliat  startled  me.  Twas  the  stealthy  opening  of  a  door. 
I  lvvki\i  ui>  and  z>;iw  Mr.  Lestrange  peering  in  at  us  through  a  narrov 
\^(v:uuir  fi\nu  the  dixirway  by  which  I  had  seen  him  leave  the  zoom. 
V>ur  cvitii  nu:.  and  he  clapiXMi-to  the  door ;  but  in  that  one  instant  I 
iia^:  skv::  (ho  oxpre$jS4ou  of  his  face,  and  never  did  I  behold  moie 
tualt.c^A^u  *ua:o  ir.vn  the  human  countenance. 

I  «o;;ld  tain  hare  iHxssod  Miss  Hemsley  further,  but  she  entrettfid 

mc  ;o  r<-:Vt:t\  and  I  ler't  her,  sorely  distressed  by  her  grief,  and  only 

ft » 

"  K«<«cvl  l.t''>:rau^''  has  l«e<en  urging  his  suit  with  her,"  I  thoaght; 
■^  \;s  V  \.4r  s^:c  vivY*  nv<  '.ove  him," 

Au^i  i  <i\  i  ^^^Vrcvi  my  fdB.\v  to  be^ile  me  with  a  bright  dreis 
,^;f  « ;  A  m^..;  V«\v*  ls.\r.  ;:'  I  had  noi  l^een  a  penniless  dependent,  sii 
V  w  ':l.  v>  .\  .^  :'.:.;::-.;: :  iu:,;  I  ocrMd  the  wealth  which  made  anitt- 

Ckaptkk  ni. 

*,  w  ^>  y*<,  •,;  ,\  \r^  a\t:,:.t  cfibe  upper  stoiy  in  a  despondeoi 

<    ^    *  .\  >*  vv.  ,..-  .:  ,v  c  c:  r::y  *ii/*s  dr>?5S&ing-room  opened,  lol 

^  ^  ^  V  ^  '  X  •  ,:.;\v.,  ;v..:v  ::.ir.  u^ui-.y  scur  of  visage. 

^.  V  V  ^;.  .,^\  :  •.  r.^  '...-v."  >Vi  >a:i  c»n  seeins:  me.    "I  !*'• 

^"^        ■>  x   ^  -V  ■     .-,,♦,  s;:;:.  ir.  :i.c  *i:V  &s  you  are  leading  iiD* 

'*  V  j^  :    -^^  V  i:.  :".  T  cir.;-.-^  h:$  livis^  and  she  is  SO  good 

,\«;  vA  v;.-x  ^vv^^r^  «vu.  ^nx  UMi  hit  not  been  inritedf'  I 


« 
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■mrored ;  **  bat  Bince  I  donbt  if  joa  have  eyer  wiriied  me  well,  I  shoald 
begratefiil  if  yen  would  abstain  from  all  interference  with  my  affairs.^ 

I  knew  that  whaterer  infioence  this  woman  bronght  to  bear  upon 
ojfiite  wonld  be  of  an  adyerse  nature,  and  I  could  not  patiently  brook 
kff  calm  tone  of  patronage  and  saperiority.  She  gave  me  a  malignant 
^nce,  mattered  something  about  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  passed 
OB,  while  I  went  to  Lady  Barbara's  dressing-room,  a  spacious  and  cheer* 
lU  apartment,  hung  with  prints  and  chalk  drawings,  and  furnished 
vith  japanned  cabinets  oontuning  shells,  dried  flowers,  Indian  china^ 
ad  many  raluable  curios  ot  the  monster  tribe.  It  was  the  room 
ttj  lady  had  occupied  as  a  girl,  and  which  she  preferred  to  any  other 
qntment  at  Hauterille.  A  large  embroidered  screen  in  tent-stitch, 
zqiresenting  the  meeting  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  testified  to  Lady 
Bnbara's  girlish  industry ;  and  half-a-dozen  dogs  of  the  pug  species 
i^wling  on  a  rug  before  the  sunniest  of  the  windows,  revealed  the 
Imbby  of  her  childless  matronhood. 

She  was  writing  as  I  entered,  but  closed  her  desk  immediately,  and 
looked  up  at  me  with  an  affectionate  smile. 

^  Sit  you  down  here,  Robert,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  stool  at  her 
ftet;  and  I  seated  myself  there,  and  took  the  hand  which  she  offered 
wt    Thus  seated,  we  seemed  like  mother  and  son. 

''Bobert,"  she  began  presently,  ''I  think  yon  know  that  I  lore 

"  Yes,  indeed,  dear  madam ;  and  your  affection  has  made  me  very 
b^py." 

**  Will  you  cease  to  beliere  in  that  aifection  if  I  should  be  obliged 
tomake  you  unhappy?" 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  yon  will  ever  act  unkindly." 

"Not  willingly,  Robert,  God  knows.  But  you  remember  what 
ftakespeare  makes  his  Hamlet  say :  we  must  sometimes  '  be  cruel, 
«ly  to  be  kind.'  Dear  boy,  I  think  we  have  all  been  too  happy  here ; 
)0Q  and  I  and  Dora  Hemsley.  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you 
iboiit  Dora  when  we  first  came  ?" 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  I  answered  gloomily. 

"It  was  my  manner  of  warning  you,  Robert.  I  cannot  thwart  my 
lnuband's  wishes  with  reference  to  his  niece  and  ward;  I  cannot,  Robert, 
eren  to  serve  you.  He  was  very  generous  when  I  asked  leave  to  adopt 
}0Q,  poor  orphan  child;  and  it  would  ill  repay  his  goodness  if  you  became 
tbe  instrument  to  bring  about  the  disappointment  of  his  favourite 
■dieine.  He  has  set  his  heart  upon  his  son's  marriage  with  Dora,  and 
iimnettake  place;  or,  at  least,  you  and  I  must  do  nothing  to  prc- 
mt  it." 

"Ood  forbid  it  should  ever  come  to  pass!"  I  cried. 

"Why,  Robert,  have  you  anything  to  say  against  Everard  Lestrange?" 

"Not  mnch,  except  that  I  do  not  like  him ;  and  I  can  scarce  tell 
]^  therefore.    Nan  amo  U,  J3cM(h\  nsc  possum  dksre  gtiors— -^^ 
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fui  z-  7  —  fi-.Vr!    AkBobert,! 

:-z:  -iTO:;  > t   :  ::=-  izii  ;-. :  ^if^iiTc  Lad  been  my 

■*  i  i:?^  f^Lr.i-  :•  t:_...-i  I  Ti5  i:  irise:!:  a  stranger, 
i-:=:?r__:  le  n'  niK:!:.     ^iTr >  11  f.T  r^crr  man  then 
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-  I  r  •  •!  d-Tt:.  "i-:  i^j.1  !iLs  ii«  fiziiliir  demon,  anin- 
^  7:^j-  -Tiin  i.jLi-:  il  T-.:  >i.Li  llzi  "^fi-rre  he  would 

.:  i:~  :»2itiu.':ri»  T^Mtz^-.  i::£r  s  '-:::'.e  p^ause,**! 
:  mi  I»n  :-oi:-:-ir.  i:i'i  I  '.i-'l  ::  "=-:.-l-i  b-e  well  for 
.:.— L  :•  c  LM  i-:c«:cj-  ::'  ':•:■■.:.  :ii:  ^rz  sL:-'!  pan." 

^  ur  r^  '   irei  I.  fir-ir-iz  :;  — ~  :'rfi  wiihastirt, 
T:  s  &  rilr  :»:^rf-:i  i^l:  :  •: ji:  irrr".  iTid  me.    Send 

■  H.S  Tuizzi.     -  lh  rill"  "•:  jr..*" 

■  ^'  ±"  Ti  n'  :~:*  la  I  «-•:><*-    Mt  liiv  watched  me 
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•  T  -.'  I  LU^-JTi-i  -  T:ir  tu^.:;  11?  '>:•="  :'.rr:::en:  I  Iotc 
:- -  It..:.-  ;z'i  :-rrr^-:z.  ^iir  ?:T'>:-  ii.i  li?  roriTin?.  I  bie 
:---  • :  ■  .r  :  *  :::=':  i."^'r  l?  :  ■  ?:  rr  ::t  ":r-:i5:  :ii:  has  warmed 
iz  1  -       -^      r.  ■      I  T-l_  r::  :z\iz  :t:i:  .r  :i  t.z.  £:.\r  lilv.    From 

^    .  •-  !•  '.  r\:r.*  -7  fli^  1:--;:  :-:;r  ::r.  y're  :?  *:*e":vci.    0,  let 
T.  •  r         ■  r--   ■ :  -f  :l>  Lm  I'.b.s.  vi.-:rr :. :  :it  '.i^:  :'.w  zicnths  I  hare 

•  ".".^.  7.  >_-.  -I  r.:if:  r:.  I:  "»"„.  :•=  t->:>:  lzI  l-:-si  that  jou 
i-    •       -     •       -.:->:     LI.'-  "rir  r-'ir-  "c.".  ':•£:  lit  care,  dear  boji 

-:      :   :■-.;;'      .--li?*   i:- r-:*"--:  I*  T*i -i*  "p"-"  J-"-' -ear:?    Tig 

-  ■  i  •.  -  ,     -i    I    •-     -'•-::.  nr-:  -:iv..-  :-rei  iiia  tou  can  believe 
"-:.-.    !»:  ...s:L?i  Ti^i*.     I't-  -'  7 --  ii.:».  B:':»ir:,  iha:  I  have  heard 

...  .  .     .    •  •?-  ...        .   *—  ■ 

■  7::'  '  -  ■  '   .^"rz-i^-i-l   r.r.  t:  :i-:  "p-arrrzers  kJge,  Margay 
y  :t  i :-— r: :"  .  ■  :?rr.  31:  :»£r: :' 

■  !^: :  >  r.  -   ■ -:i:-r.f::'.  :.-!  -j-   -^s.'  *■"  --^  &>  ^^^^  sister  was  to  1 

-  • .-     T  ■■    ■     -"  -c  i-j-:  vf^  rrri  :ii~  iV.a:,  l.idv  Barbara?" 
-  ■  •  I  ■■.-  •,.--       ■■  -■■.:.v_:«:;  r:::  I  :.&Ti-  r.ad  i.inis." 

•  >■  •-. :    :.  : : :  :.. !:■£;?!<  nfeii-n !     ?i-  :  "e  who  mean  well  can  afford 
..--,.,.-  J  -  -      -  p£-  -I'-ii?  wr.-:  i«  u:  :':.£■  oc-nom  of  this." 

r^r: ;.  *  ;•  .r:  lt;  h-  r-:  *i*^  yv-  xiiiik.  Evl«en.  Do  not  be  w 
j.-^-  -  .  .-  .  J-.  -/e.-.j^i:  t:-t  r-fr.r:  :o  ixor  l::ile  Marcerr,  keep 
-.  1-  :.  .  V  :  ::  r».::fri.'  r.hr-:  &  prisant-dr:  for  vonr  wife,  thani 
-:     -  - .:-     '  V  iT'i  l:.'-:  ':  :::ir  rr.{2iorr  of  having  broken  an  bcmttt 

I  ■««.■-       I*.  — 

.  -  i y. , .  ■ .  T -.-   -loir XDfidam, that  llti^gen- bas  nerer  been wW 
:r/  :  .M^r  ^t  "l^ar-artai  t  '•Bk  be.   I  know  thrt  *•  >i 
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beADtifuI — ^lovelier  than  Miss  Heinsley ;  but  she  has  never  touched  my 
heirty  as  one  look  of  that  jouns^  lady^s  touched  me  on  the  first  night 
ofhercomiDg  here.  I  think  there  must  be  some  element  of  magic  in 
neh  spells,  innocent  as  they  seem." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  you  when  you  speak  so  boldly.  But  0,  Robert, 
et  there  be  no  broken  hearts — ^no  ruined  lives.  There  has  been  too 
inch  of  that  already."' 

I  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  and  she  answered  my  inquiring  glance. 

"Your  father's  heart  and  mine,  Robert — ^your  father's  life  and  mine 
-both  broken,  both  ruined,  for  want  of  a  little  more  candour,  a  little 
lore  patience,  a  little  more  constancy.  I  loved  him  so  dearly!  Yes, 
lat  is  why  you  are  as  dear  to  me  as  ever  only  son  was  to  doting 
lother.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  we  were  as  boy  and  girl  together, 
r  how  devoted  he  seemed  to  me.  I  know  that  in  those  days  he  was 
1  truth,  all  goodness.  There  was  no  hidden  evil  in  that  proud  young 
itti.  He  had  his  faults,  perhaps,  but  they  were  the  failings  of  a 
aight-errant.  Who  can  say  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  faultless? 
id  we  kpow  that  Raleigh  was  a  sinner.  His  errors  were  ever  those 
^a  great  mind.  0  God,  how  easy  it  is  for  me  to  pardon  and  pity  him 
nr,  I  who  was  so  unforgiving  then,  when  my  pardon  could  have 
iTed  him !  When  he  came  from  the  University  I  thought  him  changed, 
id  there  was  one  about  me  who  took  care  to  call  my  attention  to  the 
lange,  and  by  and  by  to  assign  a  cause  for  it.  Martha  Peyton,  now 
artha  Grimshaw,  my  conscientious,  confidential,  trustworthy  maid, 
BcoveT^d  an  incipient  intrigue  of  my  cousin^s,  and  brought  me  speedy 
JW8  of  it.  Mr.  Ainsleigh  was  always  hanging  about  Parson  Lester's 
iearage,  she  told  me.  Mr.  Lester  was  a  hunting-parson,  renowned  for 
in  knowledge  of  horses  and  his  veterinary  skill,  and  this  might  fairly 
6  the  magnet  that  drew  Roderick  to  his  house.  But  my  confidential 
Aid  would  not  have  me  think  this.  Mr.  Lester  had  an  only  daughter, 
pretty,  empty-headed  girl,  and  Martha  hinted  that  it  was  for  her 
ike  my  cousin  haunted  the  vicarage.  I  had  seen  the  girl  at  church,  and 
id  invited  her  to  tea  in  my  dressing-room,  and  given  her  a  cast-off 
)wn  now  and  then,  to  the  aggravation  of  my  confidential  Martha,  who 
as  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  intruders.  I  knew  that  Amelia  Lester 
as  weak,  and  frivolous,  and  pretty,  and  I  believed  my  informant.  I 
id  no  civil  word  for  my  cousin  after  this,  and  would  hear  neither  ex- 
lanations  nor  apologies,  which  at  first  he  fain  would  have  made.  The 
reach  grew  wider  day  by  day.  0  Robert,  I  was  madly,  wickedly 
aJons.  I  hated  my  rival,  my  false  lover,  myself,  the  whole  world. 
^  day  I  met  Roderick  and  Amelia  together  in  the  park,  the  girl  sim- 
fring  and  blushing  under  her  hat,  my  cousin  with  the  conqueror's  easy, 
dCtatiefied  air.  He  did  not  even  blush  on  meeting  me,  but  passed 
Itbjr  with  a  cool  nod  and  smile  of  defiance,  while  Miss  Amelia  dropped 
i^^  knr  cartaey,  with  her  eyes  cast  modestly  to  the  ground.  After 
Mliiig  I  scarcely  deigned  to  apeak  to  my  cousin,  and  snSeiedi  \xsl- 
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speakable  torments  with  a  haughty  conntenanoe.  Women  hare  a  geiiiw 
for  self-torture.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  bring  Roderick  to  my 
feet,  to  be  assured  that  I  alone  was  beloved  by  him.  Yet  I  ob&tinatelj 
repelled  his  advances,  and  neglected  every  of^rtonity  of  reconcilii- 
tion." 

*' Yonr  mind  had  been  poisoned,  dear  madam/*  I  said;  for  I  knew 
but  too  well  Mrs.  Grimshaw's  hard,  cruel  nature,  and  could  now  per-  ^ 
ceive  that  her  hatred  was  a  heritage  that  came  to  me  ft'om  my  father, 
whom  she  had  pursued  with  that  fury  which  the  poets  tell  us  to  be 
worse  than  the  hate  of  hell. 

"  Yes,  my  mind  had  been  poisoned,"  replied  my  lady ;  "  my  con- 
fidante, from  pure  conscientiousness,  no  doubt — but  there  are  no  pco;^ 
can  wound  like  these  conscientious  friends — kept  me  informed  of  my 
cousin's  doings.  His  visits  to  the  vicarage  were  notorious.  Min 
Lester  had  boasted  everywhere  of  her  conquest.  *  Everywhere'  is  a 
vague  word ;  but  I  was  too  angry,  too  miserable,  to  insist  upon  pir- 
ticulars.  And  then,  was  I  not  heiress  of  Uanteville  ?  and  should  my 
consin  affect  the  most  ardent  devotion,  how  could  I  believe  him  ?  My 
confidante  took  occasion  to  remind  me  of  my  wealth;  these  pmdeoi 
people  have  such  sordid  notions.  Had  I  known  the  world  then  as  I 
know  it  now,  Robert,  I  should  have  valued  your  father  so  much  the 
more  for  the  pride  that  held  him  aloof  from  me  after  my  nnmerow 
repulses  had  chilled  and  wounded  him.  But  I  believed  myself  de* 
sertcd  and  betrayed  for  a  person  whom  I  considered  my  inferior;  and 
when  my  father*s  anger  was  aroused  by  the  discovery  of  certain  debU 
which  Roderick  had  concealed  from  him,  I  made  no  attempt  to  act  aa 
peacemaker.  Then  came  a  long  and  stormy  interview,  which  resulted 
in  my  cousin's  abrupt  departure  from  Hauteville,  never  again  to  sleep 
beneath  this  roof.  He  went  without  a  word  of  farewell.  My  father 
declared  he  would  return,  and  I  too  hoped  long  in  the  face  of  despair. 

0  Robert,  for  me  those  were  the  days  of  retribution.  What  a  long 
heart-sickness,  what  weary  agony!  For  a  year  I  listened  and  watched 
for  Roderick  Ainsleigh's  return.  Every  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  the 
distance,  every  sudden  stroke  of  the  great  bell,  every  messenger  or  lette^ 
carrier  who  came  to  this  old  place,  raised  a  hope  that  was  awakened  only 
to  be  disappointed.  My  confidential  maid  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox  soon 
after  my  cousin's  departure,  but  that  fatal  malady  passed  me  by,  thongb 

1  would  fain  have  courted  any  death-stroke.     Within  six  months  of 
Roderick's  disappearance  Amelia  Lester  left  her  father's  house,  secretly* 
as  it  was  rumoured,  though  the  parson  affected  to  know  where  she  wa^- 
Shehad  gone  to  some  relations  in  Somersetshire,  he  said,  and  as  noon^ 
but  he  had  any  right  to  be  angry  the  assertion  was  suffered  to  pass  00-** 
challenged  ;  except  by  Martha  Peyton,  who  contrived  to  extort  the  trntl^' 
fi*om  a  servant  at  the  vicarage.     The  younjr  lady  had  been  missing  on^ 
morning,  and  the  father  had  raged  and  stormed  for  a  while,  and  thei^- 
iiki  cuTBed  her  for  a  worthless  hussy,  saying  that  no  doubt  she  hiM^ 
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nm  after  Boderick  Ainsleigh,  abont  whom  her  head  liad  been  turned 
far  the  last  three  years.  This  was  the  story  ^Turtha  told  me,  and  she 
mited  to  bring  the  yicarage  servant  to  confirm  it.  I  told  her  I  re- 
qpured  no  confirmation  of  my  coasin*B  baseness,  and  that  she  need 
tnaUe  herself  no  more  about  my  affairs.  But  the  blow  struck  none 
■flelesB  Bererely  because  I  was  too  proud  to  show  the  pain.  I  was  so 
in  misery,  that  my  father's  sudden  death  shocked  me  mueli  less 
it  wonld  have  done  at  any  other  time  ;  and  when  it  was  suggested 
I  ihonld  visit  an  annt  in  London,  I  consented  listlessly,  with  some 

of  relief  in  the  idea  of  leaving  Hautcville." 
"And  there  came  no  tidings  of  my  father,  even  on  the  death  of 
benehctor?" 

"No;  but  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  that  Roderick  at- 

hiB  uncle's  funeral.     A  black-cloaked  figure  appeared  among 

groop  around  the  mausoleum  in  the  park.    Tlie  funeral  was  cele- 

at  night,  and  the  stranger,  who  kept  aloof  from  the  rest  of 

Bummers,  drew  upon  himself  the  notice  of  the  torch-bearers.     One 

'&n  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  seen  either  ]\Ir.  Ainsleigh  or 

"And  did  yon  never  see  him  again,  Lady  Barbara  ?" 
"Herer,  Bobert,  never.    No  sign  reached  me  to  tell  if  he  were 
snonpt  the  living.    I  will  not  enter  into  the  manifold  reasons 
prompted  my  marriage,  which  was  never  in  any  sense  a  love- 
Sir  Marcns  knew  that  I  had  no  heart  to  give,  and  was  con- 
to  accept  my  esteem  and  obedience.     Nor  have  either  of  us,  I 
bad  reason  to  repent  our  union.     Sir  ^larcus  has  ever  proved  a 
and  indulgent  husband,  and  my  life  has  been  happier  than  that 
a  woman  who  marries  for  love.    But  I  have  not  forgotten 
lirlhood,  Bobert,  and  all  my  old  hopes  and  dreams  and  troubles 
pB  bick  to  me  when  I  look  upon  your  face." 

opened  her  desk  and  handed  me  an  oval  morocco-case,  con- 
a  miniature.     I  recognised  the  countenance  I  had  seen  in 
oil-pBinting  shown  me  by  Anthony  Grimshaw,  that  dark  strongly- 
lace  which  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  in  feature  and  com- 
to  my  own. 
Ton  grow  more  like  him  every  day,"  said  my  lady.     "  That 
was  his  only  gift  to  me.    Twas  taken  before  doubt  or  anger 
between  us." 
"And  did  yon  never  hear  more  of  him,  madam  ?" 
"Tea^  Bobert.    Six  months  after  my  marriage  a  letter  reached  me 
— «  letter  from  my  cousin  Roderick.    It  was  long  and  wild,  telling 
m  I  had  been  beloved,  and  how  my  coldness  had  angered  that 
i  heart.    I  have  the  letter  in  this  desk,  but  every  word  of  it  is 
into  my  memory,  ineffaceable  as  the  graver's  work  upon  metal. 
O0iild  not  be  happy  with  her  I  loved,  I  could  at  least  be  wretched 
ma  one  who  loved  me,*  he  wrote ;  *  and  I  found  a  t\utMu\  ^Yvi^\,\«^, 

VOL.  Yl.  ^ 
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Barbara,  who  was  gladdo*  to  nniie  henelf  to  my  brokm  fortones  thn 
a  wiser  woman  would  hare  been  to  firilow  a  better  man.'  And  then 
mr  poor  proad  Roderick  went  on  to  oonfeaa  that  he  had  fidlen  toj 
low,  50  low  that  his  sole  hope  for  the  partner  of  hia  wr^hednea 
rested  on  mv  compassion.  *  And  joa  showed  a  great  contempt  tat  thk 
poor  creature  once,  Barbara,'  he  added.** 

"  He  had  married  the  parson's  daughter,  then?" 
Aj,  Robert,  she  was  the  sharer  of  hia  sorrowa."  j 

Will  von  let  me  see  mv  fkthetn  letter,  madam  ?" 

Mv  lady  hesitated  for  some  few  momoitB,  and  then  took  the  paper 
from  a  secret  drawer  of  her  desk. 

''  I  know  not  whether  I  am  wise,  Robert,"  she  said,  ^'  bnt  perfaapi 
it  is  best  yon  should  learn  all  that  I  can  tell  yon." 

She  handed  me  the  letter,  written  on  tSLYem  paper,  in  a  bold  ckv 
penmanship,  which  was  not  without  some  £Eunily  resemblance  to  my  owa. 

To^rether  Ladv  Barbara  and  I  read  the  faded  lines : 

"  I  stood  amongst  the  crowd  that  watched  your  wedding,  cousin," 
continued  the  writer,  "  as  I  had  watched  unseen  on  a  former  oocasioiL 
I  needed  not  the  confirmation  of  that  ambitious  alliance  to  proye  thit 
you  had  never  loved  me.    You  but  yielded  to  your  father's  wish  tint 
his  sister's  son  should  share  his  daughter's  fortune,  and  were  but  too 
glad  to  find  an  excuse  for  breaking  my  heart.    Oreat  heaven,  whit 
a  wretch  am  I  to  reproach  you  I — a  tavern-haunting,  plotting  reproboto 
to  dare  upbraid  my  lord  ambassador's  lady  because  she  is  cold  and 
cruel,  and  severed  from  me  by  a  gulf  that  fate,  or  her  pride,  or  my 
folly  has  dug  between  us  I    Ah,  Barbara,  I  am  very  tired  of  this  weaiin 
some  struggle,  this  muddled  dream  of  a  drunkard,  called  life.    If| 
I  should  make  a  sudden  sinful  end  of  it,  wouldst  thou  have  pity  oa  - 
a  poor  faithful  wretch  starving  in  a  lodging  near  St.  Bride's  Ghuidit 
Fleet-street  ?    'Tis  at  a  dyer's,  17  Monk's-alley,  a  narrow  court  betwixt 
the  church  and  the  Temple — hard  for  a  fine  lady's  footman  to  fii4 
but  not  beyond  the  ken  of  charity.   Go  to  her  soon,  Barbara  Lestrange^ 
if  thou  wouldst  have  one  poor  woman  and  her  infant  snatched  fron 
the  many  who  perish  unknown  under  the  gracious  sway  of  our  bendt 
cent  Hanoverian  ruler.    A  helpless  woman  and  an  infant  cry  to  yon 
cousin.    The  child  is  of  your  own  blood.    But  the  messenger  waita^ 
and  my  paper  will  hold  no  more.    I  bribe  him  with  my  last  sixpences 
to  carry  this  letter  to  St.  James's-square.    God  grant  he  may  be  feith- 
ful !     God  grant  Amelia  and  my  child  may  find  you  kind!    Tis  per- 
haps the  last  prayer  of  your  wretched  humble  servant, 

"  Roderick  Ainbleigh. 

"  Rose  and  Crowii  Tavenj,  Soho,  November  15th,  1731. 

"N.B.  Inquire  for  Mrs.  Adams.  I  have  spared  the  pride  rf  mf 
family,  and  am  only  kno\ni  to  the  companions  of  my  poverty  as  EobeH 
Adams.*' 
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"As  our  evil  fortune  would  have  it — and  there  seemed  ever  to  iuter- 
pofie  a  cruel  fate  between  Roderick  and  me — I  was  away  from  London 
whoi  this  letter  was  brought ;  and  the  shabbiness  of  the  messenger  bc- 
ipeaking  no  respect  from  the  porter  who  received  it,  the  poor  letter  was 
laid  aside  with  bills  and  petitions,  and  other  insignificant  pai>ers,  to 
await  my  return.  The  date  of  my  cousin's  appeal  was  a  week  old  when 
I  received  it,  and  prompt  as  I  was  to  seek  Monk's-alley,  I  was  too  late 
to  see  him  whose  £Eice  I  so  longed  to  look  upon  once  more.  I  found 
only  a  dying  woman — the  very  ghost  of  that  vain  village  beauty  whom 
I  had  known  as  Amelia  Lester — and  a  sickly  child.  This  poor  wretched 
soul  was  too  far  gone  in  fever  to  recognise  me.  She  raved  deliriously 
of  her  Roderick,  and  it  was  piteous  to  hear  her  imploring  him  to  come 
back.  Even  in  this  dying  state  she  tried  to  nourish  her  child ;  but  the 
dyer's  wife,  a  decent  charitable  creature,  who  had  received  no  rent  for 
many  weeks,  took  the  babe  into  her  care.  For  a  week  your  mother 
Imgered,  Robert,  and  I  visited  her  daily,  and  gave  her  such  succour  as 
was  possible.  She  was  past  cure  when  I  found  her." 
^ And  my  Mher,  had  he  deserted  her?" 

"  No,  Robert  Prom  the  dyer's  wife  I  learned  that  your  father  had 
ever  been  kind  to  his  companion  in  misery.  He  had  come  home  intoxi- 
eitod  sometimes,  roaring  tipsy  songs  about  wine  and  women,  but  had 
aerer  been  harsh  to  the  poor  soul,  who  watched  and  waited  for  him  and 
lofed  him  with  unchanging  fidelity.  Sometimes  he  had  stayed  at  home 
gkwmy  and  brooding  for  days  together.  The  woman  believed  that  he 
had  lived  by  writing  political  pamphlets  for  the  cheap  booksellers. 
Onoe  he  had  written  something  treasonable,  and  had  been  threatened 
vith  a  prosecution,  and  had  lain  in  hiding  for  several  weeks.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  he  had  lodged  in  this  mean  stifling  alley,  in  this  bare 
vretched  garret,  while  all  Hautevillc,  of  which  he  was  to  have  been 
master,  lay  dark  and  empty  and  desolate  for  want  of  him.  There  never 
was  a  stable-help  in  my  father's  service  lodged  so  meanly  as  this  once- 
beloved  nephew.  Ah,  Robert,  the  thought  of  this  stung  me  to  the 
qpdck.  '  Let  him  come  back,  and  I  will  share  my  fortune  with  him,'  I 
aaid  to  myself,  forgetting  that  my  fortune  was  no  longer  mine  alone,  and 
fhat  I  had  given  another  the  right  to  counsel,  if  not  to  dictate,  my  dis- 
posal of  it." 

"  And  he  never  came  back  ?"  I  asked  breathlessly. 
"  Never.  He  had  been  missing  a  week  when  I  found  Amelia.  He 
nmat  have  disappeared  on  the  very  night  when  his  letter  to  me  was 
written.  But  the  dyer's  wife  was  not  alarmed.  He  had  often  absented 
himself  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  it  appeared.  Yet  'twas  strange, 
Bhe  owned,  so  kind  a  gentleman  should  desert  a  dying  woman.  He 
might  have  been  taken  to  some  prison,  for  debt,  or  libel,  or  treason.  I 
omaed  the  lists  of  erery  prison  in  London  to  be  examined,  but  did  not 
fad  my  cousin.  I  sent  my  agent  to  the  booksellers  to  inquire  for  such  a 
PBmpUet-writer.    One  among  them  knew  him  well  a&  Mi.  k^voi^  c& 
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Monk's-alleT,  and  had  given  him  fireqnenfc  employment,  but  had  < 
found  no  wcNrk  fcNr  him.  The  town  was  beginning  to  tire  of  patr 
spked  with  treason ;  Chnrch  and  State  had  been  reviled  and  rid 
till  not  a  rag  was  left  from  which  to  spin  an  essay.  If  a  new 
had  arisen  to  write  a  new  HudibraSy  the  book  would  scarce  havi 
I  knew  by  this  that  Roderick's  means  of  livelihood  had  failed  him 
he  had  wrinen  to  me ;  and  taking  this  in  conjunction  with  that  1 
a  sodden  sinlul  end  to  his  wretdiedness,  I  could  but  fear  that  s 
happy  cousin  had  destroyed  himself." 

*"  W»  he  so  miserable  as  to  c(»nmit  that  sin  ?" 
"^No.  Robeiv  he  did  not  pmsh  by  his  own  hand;  yet  I 
noc  if  hSs  end  were  less  sinfuL    He  fell  in  a  midnight  brawl 
tiPKtt  when?  his  \HUst  was  writtoi,  and  on  the  very  night  on 
is  wie  «!a:ed — a  most  wretched,  profligate  haunt  near  Soho-s 
He  bfti  hdsi  boned  tai  days  when  my  agents  traced  him ;  a 
vrnxc&ed  2$  the  manner  in  whidi  the  poor  and  friendless  are  I 
ir  zhis  rtgs  wealthy  city,  that  wh»i  I  fiiin  would  have  had  the 
exi:i3Kd.  :2:dM  I  mkht  lock  cq  the  familiar  face  once  more,  and  c 
:&e  ressanu  to  si?ic.e  more  fitting  resdng-place,  I  was  told  tha 
w^^  i3x;oss£bI«.    Into  thi^ise  fes:ering  charnel-houses  where  the  0 
&ia£  aK  thr^asc  ::  s  denth  :o  enter;  nor  could  the  men  who  I 
5i>?  Zijajeiess  scraasw  rearember  into  which  grave  they  had  flm 
ttVxw:!  ir^MrarTWw    I:  wie  coly  ly  means  of  a  letter  found  upo 
:i«  3tT  wrecc&ed  cvxsa:!  was  iraced.    This  letter — addressed  U 
JLiuK,.  Ck  Mcttk*i5-*Ijey  —  had  been  pfeserved  by  the  keeper  « 
otiia^ccaaif  wtse  ?^  :^  cccpse  vas  carried  after  the  miserable  drun 
tefcwl  iz  wiici  y«r  xshaj^y  fiiiher  perished.    The  man  whc 
>>t>  i)si.ni^«i  ix  ;23e  cccfcs2ca  tLi:  followed  his  death*    I  doul 
:!iia:  io:  mca  ruKes^  ;2)ey  ^T^:izr  ibse  escape  of  a  murderer  rathei 

"^  Aul  a«  Jicxr*  JMiT  TisaSkT — did  ibxi  tell  you  much  ?" 
-^  ?vK  lic^^  T*:»  cc>  a  5*  w  liiaes  of  farewell  to  the  un 
XTttfUia.  I:  cva^rfflwc  iw*  bcip»T«r.  iba:  my  cousin  had  left  he 
;atr  ;:ta«OJtL  ^-f  i>rnff  r«3niz^.  He  hsqueathed  her  and  his 
j;r  Tt^  .varg«s;3Cii^  'Wlsasfc  2«  iaJ  izcieed  meditated  self-slan 
i$  >.^  jtfv^^r  1:3:^^  cr  wiriC2«ir  bi  L^i  inicnied  to  seek  new  foi 
j^cvW*.  '^•>vaL  ifcMci  >T  ii  J£sast^Ll'^  bszid  CTKtook  him,  I  kno^ 
Ksj^  «ik«  T^KC  «i>?ir^  ^  X'iws  cv  r«ipffs  in  St.  Anne's  churd 
iv»ivv  it  ^'J-va  ^fiKrfiC  ifi-  :i:»i  :iT*n  wi<K  hr*  fell:  and  all  that 
,,vti:  A^st^^Z  i^'  .vc  ris^  ntf (n?,Tv  w:^  x*  to;  xi»  a  linle  tablet  in  the  cl 

*^  VR^vrxtt   j^c  J^  nt^citi^cy  >jjs  Icci*  new  xhsn.  that,  dear 

'  Ttm    ^.  >a):  4  tvvc  iCvTCtfiisisffiV  &it<K>  from  her  whose 
^.  :  vC    ;   ^v>v:*;f  >  at     If  I  «i(^  him  back  to  li 

k  swv-.^v  A  n;;  :w:t».ll  ^InftleoolidDiwi 
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ta  him,  though  but  two  short  years  before  one  word  of  mine  might 
htre  eared  him.  This  is  what  makes  the  burden  of  onr  sins  so  heavy 
—there  is  no  nndoing  them.  Pride  is  a  loxnry  that  is  apt  to  cost  us 
jeir,  cousin." 

''Did  you  find  a  certificate  of  my  mother*s  marriage  amongst  my 
bther's  papers,  madam,  which  I  presume  yon  examined  ?" 

"No,  Robert.  I  did  indeed  ransack  an  old  leather  portmanteau 
crammed  with  papers,  and  poor  ragged  clothing,  and  tattered  books. 
The  papers  were  for  the  most  part  rough  proofs  of  pamphlets,  and 
odd  pages  of  manuscript,  so  scored  and  blotted  as  to  be  almost  ille- 
gible. Scattered  amongst  these  were  a  few  tavem-bills,  and  notes  from 
boon  companions,  'signed  but  with  Christian  names  or  initials,  and 
ill  bespeaking  the  wild  reckless  life  of  him  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
Jressed." 

"  And  there  was  nothing  more  ?" 
I       "Nothing.    Any  more  important  papers  your  father  had  doubtless 
^  deetroyed,  not  caring  to  leave  the  evidence  of  his  former  estate  be- 
U&d  him.    As  he  had  suppressed  his  real  name,  it  was  natural  he 
dioiald  do  away  with  all  documents  revealing  it.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  you  can  give  me  no  record  of  my  mother's  marriage," 
I  answered  sadly. 

Lady  Barbara  was  silent,  and  I  knew  thereby  that  she  doubted 
whether  any  religious  ceremonial  had  ever  sanctified  the  luckless  union 
to  which  I  owed  my  birth. 

I  inquired  presently  where  my  mother  was  buried. 

"In  the  graveyard  of  St.  Bride's  Church,  near  which  she  died," 
replied  Lady  Barbara.  "  Her  father  had  been  dead  six  months  when  I 
fiacorered  the  poor  creature ;  and  to  have  carried  lier  remains  to  Pcn- 
nmgton,  where  he  had  lived,  would  have  been  only  to  cause  scandal. 
It  was  better  that  the  poor  soul  should  rest  in  the  great  city,  where 
lU  private  sorrows  and  domestic  shipwrecks  are  ingulfed  and  hidden 
baeath  the  stormy  public  sea." 

"All  that  you  did  was  for  the  wisest,  dear  madam,"  I  replied, 
Baaing  the  beautiful  white  hand  which  was  the  boimteous  giver  of 
dl  my  blessings. 

"And  now,  dear  Robert,  I  want  to  act  wisely  in  the  planning 
yonr  future,"  my  lady  said  gently.  "  I  cannot  give  you  a  fortune, 
but  I  hope  I  may  help  you  to  make  one.  I  have  concluded  that  with 
your  learning  the  Bar  would  be  your  best  profession ;  and  I  would 
We  you  proceed  to  London  without  delay  and  enter  yourself  at  the 
Temple,  where  you  can  study  at  your  ease  under  the  direction  of  a 
v^ctable  gentleman  to  whom  I  can  recommend  you,  and  of  whose 
UndnesB  I  have  no  doubt.  I  shall  give  you  a  starting  sum  of  two 
tudred  pounds,  and  will  give  you  as  much  every  year  until  your 

"Attiaii  shall  afford  you  a  comfortable  livelihood,  since  I  wish  you 

five  like  a  gentlemazz,  jet  with  strict  economy.    I  wiW  iio\>  ^^^ 
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yon  with  the  hackneyed  warnings  against  the  perils  of  London  life, 
but  I  will  only  bid  you  to  remember  the  sad  end  of  your  father's 
rockloss  career.  If  yon  will  not  take  counsel  from  that  awful  lesson, 
you  will  be  warned  by  notliiug.  But  I  hope  much  fit)m  your  lore 
of  learning  and  the  natural  steadiness  of  your  disposition." 

How  could  I  find  words  to  acknowledge  so  much  goodness!  I 
knelt  a;  my  cousin  s  feet  and  kissed  the  dear  hands,  which  I  bcdeired 
ihis  tiii:c  with  erateful  tears. 

"  I'omo,  i-ome,  Robert,  you  take  these  things  too  seriously,"  cried 
n:y  laJy  wi:h  a5Vo:ed  gaiety.  "Let  us  talk  of  your  journey.  Foolish 
Ivy.  I  am  in  haste  to  be  rid  of  you !  Shall  yon  be  ready  to  leave 
r.s  ir.  a  wtt?k:" 

"1:  :s  n:v  cjtv  to  be  readv  whenever  von  please." 

-A'..  r.:l.r!,  c.  yon  think  it  pleases  me  to  banish  you?  Bat 
Sir  MAr.::<  w..:.i  h^vo  no  mercy  if  you  came  between  him  and  hii 
i\::u: ::::-.    Yi>,  :::  a  ^eok.  dear  child;  it  will  be  best  and  wisest." 

1  w-i5  <::;i  kn-j^lin::  a:  the  generous  creature's  feet.  She  laid  her 
>•  ::•.•;:!  n:y  hair,  and  bent  her  stately  head  until  her  lipi 
y  :'.r."..;.-.i:  .izd  with  a  tender  motherly  kiss  she  dismissed 


•  v.  .. 
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I  j'.'.LL  INT."  riT*"-IlA-rE. 

V-  <  r.:*-  l.-ii  :~  0::.*.::,  a"I  T.v-k  autumn  winds  were  fest 
x,r  ' ;  ":  :V:  -v-rx  ;.r.i  ^:-.\.i<  ::  5~n:r.tr  foliace.  For  some  time  past 
'  'v% ;  f,:".  V.::  ■.::'.:  ::'  Mr.  I.-^irirrv.  ^ho  «j':nt  the  Greater  part  of 
""  >  .  *.::  ::::  .  :*  .::•.??*  i^,:  1::*:  -I:»  Hrzislcy  free  to  follow  her  own 
•c^:.  :>.  .:*.•.  :;  ::  ' :  is  r-z:h  ::'h:r  ocnirary  as  she  pleased  to  Lady 
■:v-.k'-*^  ■■  I  :■>:'".  S'.v:  s<--:zi.i  h:^"  yj  wiih  us,  after  a  subdned 
■  ^x-     -     *    .-  ;  -.".  ':  ::  "■.?  ?.: "::  ':'.\:u:'.->I  :-:o  craiety;  and  1  conld 

..    .,  ..    V.  ...    ■-..  -  :.^  --r;  >  -  5-  -7;:<  •n-^T:  or-rresscd  bv  the  sense 

.     ■  .^.  •■/■>":".  .1  V  :  :; :  :;"::r.\:e  :•:  shake  oal 

1  '   '  ,x    ■"  :..  .  :  -j  "..-.r:.  ;.-  ;>:.r:i  :■:  t^k:  '.::::e  trouble  to  secure 

»   •      .;  .  v.-,x     *■..  ::^:  .;:    :r  f  v..  ::z:-:s  ^::h  .^  free-and-easy  politfr 

.^  .  ..  ■■  -.  .-:  .!..-.  ..rj.T:  :-.r;I  liiior  and  bitingwere 

•    .  ^  ,     X  ■        .-..•..>    vi".  ■  i;.  :r:?^'I  :■:  r.:r.     His  insults  she 
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'SIT  -hthsr**— her  legal  gnazdiaiiy 
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trortee  to  her  fbrtime — and  Bay  no  when  he  says  yes  ?  'Tis  all 
Toywdl  to  gire  herself  airfi  and  graces  with  me,  but  she  knows  that 
her  fate  is  as  fixed  as  if  she  had  been  bought  in  the  slave-market  of 
I^an." 

**Tbat  is  a  hard  way  to  talk  of  a  woman  whom  yon  pretend  to  love," 
ndl. 

"Who  says  I  pretend  to  love  her?  I  make  no  pretence ;  but  I 
DMB  to  marry  her.  Mark  that,  Mr.  Ainsleigh,  and  let  no  puppy-dog 
who  valaes  his  ears  come  between  her  and  me." 

Upon  this  we  came  to  high  words,  and  might  have  perhaps  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  but  were  happily  interrupted  before  we  came  to  that 
otremity. 

I  cannot  describe  the  contempt  which  I  entertained  for  Everard 
leitruige  after  this  revelation  of  his  character.  I  held  myself  as  much 
aloof  from  him  as  possible,  whereupon  he  affected  to  treat  mc  with  a 
boghty  distance,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  con- 
■faed  me  infinitely  his  inferior. 

He  had  been  absent  from  Hauteville  several  times  during  the  sum- 
Mr  and  autumn,  having  business  which  compelled  him  to  go  to  Lon- 
ioo,  ss  he  informed  us ;  though  I  judged  from  his  father's  offended 
itazmer  on  such  occasions,  that  these  visits  were  by  no  means  so  neces- 
Hiy  as  Mr.  Lestrange  pretended. 

He  was  absent  at  the  time  of  my  confidential  conversation  with 
lidy  Barbara,  and  did  not  return  until  the  next  day,  when  lie  af- 
fccfced  extreme  surprise  on  hearing  of  my  intended  departure. 

"And  are  you  going  to  mount  a  stool  in  a  scrivener's  office,  or  to 
by  your  fortune  in  trade.  Master  Bob  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  supercilious 
|rin. 

"Neither,"  I  replied ;  "  I  am  going  to  read  for  the  Bar." 

"Indeed  I  with  a  view  to  becoming  Lord-Chancellor,  1  suppose?" 

"With  a  view  to  doing  my  best  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  kind- 
ittg  I  have  received,"  I  answered. 

"Heavens!  what  a  starched  prig  thou  art!"  cried  Mr.  Lestrange; 
*bttt  I'll  warrant  when  once  thou  hast  thy  liberty  in  Jiondon  thou 
tilt  waste  more  time  in  taverns,  and  run  after  more  milliner-girls  than 
fte  wildest  of  us.  For  a  thorough-going  i-akehell  I  will  back  Tartuffe 
ipiDfit  Don  Juan,  with  long  odds." 

Miss  Hemsley  also  heard  of  my  plans  with  surprise;  and  I  could  not 
hi  think  that  her  manner  betrayed  despondency.  Our  Spanish  studies 
vere  abandoned. 

"It  is  not  worth  while  going  on,"  she  said;  "  a  week  is  so  soon 
gone,  and  you  must  have  so  many  preparations  to  make.  I  fear  you 
vQl  loon  forget  your  Spanish." 

"Hever  j  nor  yet  the  kind  mistress  who  taught  me,"  I  answered 
^ndy;  and  then  we  both  stood  silent,  confused,  and  doYTue^t. 
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"  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  sometimes  in  town ;  we  are  to  Bpend  4e 
winter  there,  you  know,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  I  hope  so,  dear  Miss  Hemsley." 

"  But  surely  you  will  come  often  to  St.  James's-square?" 

"If  Lady  Barbara  bids  me,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  come." 

"  And  you — my  aunt's  cousin — will  wait  to  bo  bidden  ?    How  est- 
monious  you  have  grown  all  at  once!" 

"  Life  has  pleasant  dreams,  dear  young  lady;  but  sooner  or  later  ike 
hour  comes  in  which  the  dreamer  awakens." 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Ainsleigh  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  timii 
half-conscious  smile. 

"  It  means  that  I  have  been  too  happy  here,  that  I  have  forgotten 
that  the  world  is  wider  than  this  dear  place,  and  that  the  time  htf 
come  in  which  I  must  bid  beloved  friends  farewell  and  go  out  to  figlit 
life's  battle." 

TVith  this  I  left  her,  having  already  said  more  than  I  cared  to  say. 

The  first  half  of  my  last  week  at  Hauteville  passed  only  too  quicklj. 
I  packed  my  trunks,  which  were  amply  furnished  with  the  clothes  sup- 
plied by  the  "Warborough  tailor,  and  a  box  of  books,  chiefly  neat  dno* 
decimo  volumes  of  the  classics,  which  Lady  Barbara  bade  me  chooae 
from  the  library. 

lily  good  Anthony  assisted  me  to  select  these,  and  showed  mndi 
regret  at  my  approaching  departure;  while  his  sour  wife  expressed  onlj 
one  sentiment,  and  that  a  contemptuous  surprise  that  a  learned  profo* 
sion  should  have  been  chosen  for  me. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  rather  starve  as  a  fine  gentleman  than  grow 
rich  in  a  city  warehouse,"  she  said. 

"  I  prefer  a  profession  which  befits  my  parentage,  but  have  no  moR 
desire  to  become  a  fine  gentleman  than  I  have  present  fear  of  starr*- 
tion,"  I  answered  coldly. 

"  You  carry  youreelf  with  a  high  spirit,  Mr.  Robert;  but  I  haveseea 
prouder  spirits  than  yours  brought  to  the  dust." 

As  the  time  for  my  journey  drew  near,  I  bethought  me  that  I  mni* 
bid  good-bye  to  my  old  friends  of  the  warreuer's  lodge,  and  I  blushfll 
as  I  remembered  how  small  a  place  those  kind,  honest  creatures  hadrf 
late  occupied  in  my  thoughts ;  nor  had  I  seen  them  many  times  dnring 
the  last  few  months,  since  I  had  preferred  to  absent  myself  altogethtf 
from  the  cottage  rather  than  to  go  thither  accompanied  by  Mr.  L^ 
strange,  wliose  manner  of  **  smoking"  me,  as  he  termed  it,  on  a  sup- 
posed secret  attachment  between  myself  and  Margery  was  to  the  W 
degree  unpleasant. 

When  my  trunks  were  packed,  and  while  Everard  Lestrange  was  in 
London,  whither  he  had  gone  suddenly  and  in  hot  haste  a  day  or  ttro 
before,  I  walked  down  to  the  dear  old  cottage  where  my  childhood  wH 
spent.  I  found  my  foster-mother  alone  at  her  spinning-wheel,  frMD 
which  she  rose  to  greet  me.    One  glance  at  the  familiar  face  shoived 
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me  that  its  nataral  cheerfulness  was  exchanged  for  an  anxious  grarity, 
which  at  once  puzzled  and  alarmed  me. 

"0  Robin,  what  a  stranger  thou  art!"  she  cried,  as  we  shook 
hands. 
"And  now  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,  dear  mother." 
The  good  soul  was  grieved  to  lose  me,  little  as  I  had  of  late  done  to 
prove  myself  worthy  her  affection.  She  talked  of  the  wonderful  change 
of  fortune  that  had  befallen  me,  and  rejoiced  in  my  altered  prospects, 
eren  though  good  fortune  was  to  carry  me  away  from  old  friends. 

"I  shall  always  remember  thee  a  babe  in  my  arms,  Robin,"  she  said 
tenderly.    "  I  may  call  thee  Robin  still,  may  I  not  ?  though  they  tell 
me  thou  art  called  Mr.  Ainsleigh  at  the  great  house.   Jack  and  I  always 
suspected  as  much." 
"Suspected  what,  mother  ?" 

"  That  thou  wert  Roderick  Ainsleigh's  son.    Why,  thou  hadst  his 
Tery  face  from  a  baby ;  and  others  suspected  the  same,  or  knew  it,  may- 
be.  That  is  why  Martha  Grimshaw  has  always  hated  thee." 
"Why  should  she  hate  me  for  being  Roderick  Ainsleigh's  son  ?" 
"Because  she  loved  Rodcltick  Ainsleigh.    Yes,  Robin,  I  was  house- 
maid at  Hautevillc  Hall  in  those  days,  and  servants  sometimes  know 
more  than  their  betters.  Martha  Peyton  was  mad  for  love  of  Mr.  Ains- 
leigh, and  was  fool  enough  to  fancy  he  loved  her.     I'll  not  say  that  he 
did  not  make  her  a  fine  speech  now  and  then,  or  steal  a  kiss  when  he 
chanced  to  meet  her  in  the  corridor,  but  'twas  no  more  than  such  court 
as  any  fine  gentleman  may  pay  to  his  sweetheart's  waiting-maid  ;  and 
Koderick  Ainsleigh  had  neither  good  nor  evil  thoughts  about  Martha, 
who  was  no  beauty  at  the  best  of  times.     But  she  took  it  all  seriously, 
and  was  always  hanging  about  wherever  her  lady's  cousin  was  to  be 
met,  and  would  run  a  mile  to  open  a  door  for  him ;  and  when  his  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Barbara  was  talked  of  in  the  servants'  hall  Martha 
Tould  laugh  and  say  nobody  would  ever  dance  at  that  wedding.     But 
one  day  she  said  something  to  Mr.  Ainsleigh  that  let  him  know  she 
thought  he  was  paying  serious  court  to  her,  and  he  burst  out  laughing, 
and  told  her  the  truth, — that  he  had  given  her  kisses  and  compliments 
and  guineas  because  he  wanted  her  good  word  with  her  mistress.    I 
came  upon  him  in  the  corridor  as  he  was  saying  this,  and  saw  Martha's 
bee;  'twas  black  as  thunder.    She  stood  fixed  like  a  statue  on  the 
spot  where  he  left  her,  staring  like  one  that  was  struck  blind  or 
foolish,  and  after  this  time  I  never  saw  her  speak  to  Mr.  Ainsleigh. 
If  she  met  him  she  dropped  him  a  low  curtsey,  and  passed  on.    And  I 
ttink  from  this  time  she  began  to  plot  mischief  against  him.    When 
4e  found  she  couldn't  have  him  herself,  she  was  determined  nobody 
filae  should  have  him." 
"Why  didn't  you  warn  Lady  Barbara  ?" 

"I  warn  her?    Do  you  think  she  would  have  suffered  mc  to  talk  of 
•^hnsineBB  ?  and  could  I  turn  informer  against  a  fellow-&etx«iXi\i'^  Xovx. 
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don't  know  what  the  servants'  hall  is.  Besides,  I  didn't  think  HarUm 
conld  do  much  mischief,  though  I  knew  it  was  in  her  heart  to  try  it 
'Twas  only  when  Mr.  Ainsleigh  went  away  that  I  knew  there  was  real 
harm  done.  Ah,  Robin,  'tis  a  hard  world  we  live  in,  and  full  of 
trouble." 

She  gave  a  heavy  sigh,  and  I  saw  her  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

"  Yes,  dear  mother,  for  some  of  us ;  but  God  forbid  trouble  should 
come  to  you." 

"  It  has  come,  Robin,"  she  answered,  gazing  at  me  with  an  eager, 
scrutinising  look  that  I  had  never  seen  in  her  face  before.  "  I  hare 
but  one  child,  and  to  see  her  sad  is  the  worst  of  sadness  to  me." 

"  Margery  sad !"  cried  I ;  "  when  last  I  saw  her  she  was  as  gay  as 
a  woodland  fairy." 

"  When  last  you  saw  her?    Do  you  see  her  so  seldom,  Robin?" 

"  Except  at  church,  I  have  not  seen  her  for  weeks.  You  must  not 
take  it  unkind  that  I  have  stopped  away ;  I  have  had  good  reasons." 

"  Ay,  Robin,  good  reasons  I  doubt  not.  But  have  you  never  met 
Madge  by  chance  in  the- woods  all  this  time?  She  spends  much  of  her 
time  in  the  woods.  'Tis  hard  to  keep  her  indoors  in  fine  weather,  and 
she  is  not  as  easily  managed  as  she  once  was.  0  Robin,  my  child  is 
wretched,  and  I  cannot  find  out  the  cause ;  and  'tis  breaking  this  poor 
heart." 

And  here  the  good  creature  burst  into  tears.  I  tried  to  comfort 
her,  but  her  tears  flowed  only  the  faster. 

"  She  is  wretched,  Robin,  and  will  not  tell  her  mother  the  cause  of 
her  grief.  0,  if  thou  didst  not  love  her,  why  didst  beguile  and  deceive 
her  with  fine  words  and  promises  ?" 

"  I  beguile !  1  deceive  I  Mother,  as  God  is  my  judge,  I  have  never 
spoken  to  Margery  but  as  a  brother  should  speak  to  his  sister.  I  have 
never  loved  her  with  more  or  less  than  a  brother's  affection,  and  I  would 
not  let  the  man  live  that  should  deceive  or  wrong  her." 

"  Ah,  Robin,  thou  speakest  fair,  but  I  know  the  child  loves  thee. 
Her  father  and  I  have  joked  her  about  thee  many  a  time,  pleased  to 
see  her  blushes  and  smiles.  We  did  not  think  thou  couldst  fail  to  love 
her,  and  we  did  not  know  they  would  acknowledge  thee  for  Roderick 
Ainsleigh's  son,  and  make  a  fine  gentleman  of  thee.  Yes,  Robin,  she 
loved  thee  better  than  a  sister  loves  a  brother,  and  I  thought  she  was 
loved  in  return  ;  others  said  as  much." 

"  What  others  ?" 

"Martha  Grimshaw  and  Mr.  Lestrange.  He  told  me  thou  wert 
mad  for  her." 

"He  told  a  lie.  Those  two  arc  my  enemies  both,  and  would  be 
glad  to  do  mc  a  mischief.  But,  mother,  I  do  love  my  little  foster- 
sister,  and  if  it  will  case  your  mind  to  see  her  my  wife  I  will  marry  her 
when  you  will.  She  is  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever  saw,  and  might 
turn  the  heads  of  wiser  men ;  but  'twas  my  fate  not  long  ago  to  see  a 
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at  bewitched  me,  and  to  give  my  love  where  it  can  never  be  re- 

.    Shall  I  waste  my  life  in  weeping  for  a  shadow  ?    No,  dear 

';  give  me  Margery  for  a  wife,  and  I  will  work  for  her  honestly, 

as  tnie  a  hnsband  as  ever  woman  had." 

ay,  Sobin,  I  will  not  beg  a  hnsband  for  my  daughter.    Thoa 

}t  lore  her  as  we  thought  thon.  didst.    'Tis  onrselres  we  must 

for  jndging  amiss.    All  I  know  is  that  the  child  has  some  tronble 

mind,  and  I  thought  thou  mightst  be  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

iin  she  scrutinised  my  face  with  anxious  looks,  and  then  turned 

ihaking  her  head  sorrowfully. 

here  is  something  amiss,"  she  said,  "  but  I  know  not  what." 

ou  spoke  just  now  of  Mr.  Lestrange,"  said  I.     "  Has  he  been 

^  about  this  place  of  late  ?" 

0,  Robin ;  I'll  have  no  fine  London  gentleman  about  my  place. 

le  two  or  three  times  without  you,  but  I  gave  him  sour  looks 

Id  him  he  wasn't  wanted ;  and  the  last  time  he  was  here,  full 

nths  ago,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  London  for  the  rest  of  the 


nd  since  then  you  have  seen  him  no  more  ?" 

0." 

et  he  has  not  been  all  the  time  in  town.    He  has  run  backwards 
wards,  but  has  spent  most  of  the  time  at  Hauteville." 
imembered  his  broadly-declared  admiration  of  the  rustic  beauty ; 
iered  his  hideous  code  of  morals,  and  trembled  for  my  little  in- 
foster-sister. 

od  defend  her  from  such  a  libertine!"  I  thought,  and  blamed 
fishness  that  had  kept  me  so  long  away  from  the  warrener's 

ould  fain  have  seen  and  talked  to  Margery  before  leaving  Berk- 
nd  so  waited  for  some  hours  in  the  hope  that  she  would  return, 
i  did  not  come.  Jack  Hawker  came  home  to  his  supper,  but 
oner  was  cold  and  sullen,  and  I  perceived  that  some  dark  sus- 
had  turned  the  hearts  of  these  two  friends  against  me.  I  lefb 
tageatlast,  disheartened  and  uneasy,  and  returned  to  Hauteville, 
3  spend  a  somewhat  melancholy  evening  with  my  patroness  and 
!emsley. 

3  next  day  returned  Mr.  Lestrange,  and  soon  after  Sir  Marcus, 
d  been  on  a  visit  to  a  nobleman's  seat  in  the  adjoining  county, 
t  the  morning  fefe-d-tefe  with  Anthony  Grimshaw,  while  Lady 
a  and  Miss  Hemsley  drove  to  the  nearest  town  to  pay  visits  and 
)urchases.  It  seemed  sad  to  me  to  lose  their  company  on  this, 
the  last  day  of  my  residence  at  Hauteville;  but  I  felt  it  was  a 
lie  accident  which  divided  me  from  Dorothea  Hemsley.  In  her 
3e  I  found  it  hard  to  fetter  my  tongue,  and  Lady  Barbara's 
jhful  looks  often  reminded  me  of  my  imprudence.  Soon,  too 
ras  I  to  be  separated  from  her  for  ever ;  for  1  felt  tti«A,,  ovvsi^ 
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awaj  from  Hautcnlle,  I  shonld  be  as  remote  firom  her  as  if  we  had  been 
Inhabitants  of  different  planets. 

The  day  wore  on  ;  we  dined  in  statelj  solemnity ;  and  I  was  padog 
the  terrace  alone,  awaiting  a  snmmons  to  take  tea  with  the  two  IscKm 
in  the  long  drawing-room,  when  I  was  accosted  hj  a  footman,  iho 
came  to  inform  me  that  Sir  Marcus  Lestrange  wished  to  speak  withae 
in  his  study.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  sent  for  me;  bat  I 
concluded  that  he  was  about  to  offer  me  some  parting  adfioe,  or  to 
bestow  upon  me  some  farewell  benediction.  I  therefore  obeyed  with- 
out any  sentiment  of  uneasiness,  regretting  only  that  if  the  diplomi- 
tist  should  prove  tedious,  I  might  lose  my  privileged  half-hour  witk 
the  ladies. 

The  study  in  which  Sir  Marcus  spent  so  many  hours  of  his  lifeirti 
a  dark  and  somewhat  gloomy  oak-paneled  apartment,  furnished  wiik 
bookcases  containing  ponderous  folios,  and  with  numerous  oaken  cherf^ 
and  iron  cases,  which  I  supposed  to  contain  papers.  A  carved-od9 
desk  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  on  this,  though  it  was  Mb 
yet  <]uite  dark,  some  half-dozen  candles  were  burning  in  a  brazen  ctt- 
delabrum. 

"My  patron  was  not  alone  ;  a  solemn  assembly  had  been  conyokei 
in  haste,  and  I  found  myself  placed  before  these  as  a  prisoner  at  thi 
bar  of  justice.  Lady  Barbara  sat  opposite  her  husband,  pale  as  deatii 
Miss  Hemsley  close  beside  her,  with  an  anxious,  distressed  countd- 
nance.  Next  to  his  father  stood  Mr.  Lestrange,  and  I  thought  ha 
greeted  me  with  a  glance  of  triumph  as  I  entered  the  room.  At  ft 
respectful  distance  from  the  rest  appeared  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  and  I  kncir 
her  presence  boded  ill  to  me. 

"Mr.  Ainsleigh,"  began  Sir  Marcus,  in  a  severe  magisterial  voic^ 
"you  have  been  rescued  from  abject  poverty;  you  have  been  receired 
into  this  house  and  liberally  entertained  for  the  last  ten  years  of  yooT 
life ;  you  have  enjoyed  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and,  finally,  J* 
have  been  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  this  family  on  a  footing  rf 
equality,  much  to  my  regret,  and  all  by  the  charity  of  Lady  Barbilt 
Lestrange  yonder." 

"  No,  Marcus,"  said  my  lady,  "  I  will  not  have  it  called  charity." 

"  By  what  other  name  would  your  ladyship  call  it  ?  What  claiai 
legal  or  social,  had  your  cousin's  bastard  ui)on  you  ?" 

At  sound  of  that  bitter  epithet,  my  lady  winced  as  if  she  hadbeea 
struck.  "  It  ill  becomes  you  to  call  him  by  so  cruel  a  name,**  she  said; 
"  we  have  no  knowledge  that  his  mother  was  not  lawfully  wedded  to 
my  cousin  Roderick." 

"  Have*  we  any  proof  that  she  was  ?  Mr.  Ainsleigh's  reputatioli 
is  against  the  probability  that  he  would  make  an  honest  woman  of » 
parson's  runaway  daughter,  who  left  her  home  to  follow  him." 

"  I  cannot  stay  here,  sir,  to  hear  my  mother  belied." 

"  You  mil  stay  here,  sir,  as  long  as  I  please." 
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''  Not  to  hear  70a  speak  ill  of  the  dead  ;  that  I  will  not  suffer.  I 
am  foUj  conscious  of  the  benefits  I  owe  to  Ladj  Barbara,  and  thank 
her  for  them  with  all  my  heart,  and  in  my  prayers  morning  and  night; 
bat  I  know  not  why  I  am  called  hither  to  be  reminded  of  my  ob- 
ligations, or  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  that  they  should  be  cast 
mmy  face  with  so  much  harshness." 

"You  know  not  what  you  have  done !"  cried  Sir  Marcus.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  are  impudent  enough  to  pretend  not  to  know  that  John 
Hiirker's  daughter  has  left  her  home  secretly,  as  your  mother  left 


?» 


"Indeed  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it 
180.  I  was  at  the  warrener's  lodge  yesterday  afternoon,  and  heard 
lothing  of  this." 

"And  the  girl  ran  away  last  night.  0,  no  doubt  you  laid  your 
;|ini8  wisely,  and  now  you  act  astonishment  as  naturally  as  Garrick 
iMnaelf.  But  Hawker  is  in  the  steward's-room ;  you  will  look  other- 
T»  when  you  see  him." 

I    Here  Miss  Hemsley  would  fain  have  left  the  apartment,  but  Sir 
Xaicas  forbade  her. 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,"  she  said;  "I  beg 
Id  be  allowed  to  retire." 

"No,  Dorothea,  I  must  bid  you  stay.  This  gentleman  has  been 
I  fcvonrite  of  yours,  I  hear ;  it  is  well  that  you  should  discover  his 
nd  character." 

"  0  sir,  you  are  very  cruel,"  the  girl  murmured  tearfully. 

"  If  Margery  Hawker  has  left  her  home.  Sir  Marcus,"  I  said,  "  there 
■no  one  will  regret  it  more  than  I;  and  there  is  no  one  less  concerned 
a  her  leaving." 

"What,  you  will  swear  to  that,  I  suppose?" 

"With  my  dying  breath,  if  needs  be.  Yes,  at  the  very  moment 
^my  soul  goes  forth  to  meet  its  God." 

"I  believe  him,"  cried  Lady  Barbara.  "It  is  not  in  my  cousin's 
Hood  to  tell  a  lie." 

"You  will  have  cause  to  change  your  opinion  presently,  madam," 
itplied  her  husband  coldly;  and  then,  turning  to  me,  he  went  on, 
*Tou  are  a  perjurer  and  a  blasphemer,  sir,  and  your  own  hand  is  the 
Witness  against  you.    Have  you  ever  seen  that  before  ?" 

He  handed  me  an  open  letter,  written  in  a  hand  so  like  my  own, 
tod  with  a  signature  so  adroitly  counterfeited,  that  I  stood  aghast,  with 
Uk  paper  in  my  hand,  staring  at  it  in  utter  bewilderment. 

"  Come,  sir,  the  play  has  lasted  long  enough,  and  'tis  time  you 
•Mwered  my  question.  I  think  you'll  scarce  deny  your  knowledge  of 
ftit  handwriting." 

"I  know  the  handwriting  well  enough.  Sir  Marcus,  for  it  is  the 
BK)9t  ingenious  forgery  that  ever  was  executed;  but  I  never  looked 
^n  this  paper  before." 
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'*  Great  heaven,  was  there  ever  sach  an  impudent  denial  1  And  yon 
protest  that  you  never  saw  that  letter  till  this  moment  ?' 

"  Never,  sir.'* 

^'  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  read  it  alond  for  the  benefit  of 
the  compauv,  and  for  Lady  Barbara,  who  believes  in  yonr  innocence?" 

*'  I  am  quite  willing  Lady  Barbara  should  hear  this  vile  forgeiy, 
sir/'  I  replied ;  and  then  read  the  letter,  which  ran  thus : 

"  Dearkst  ^Lvrgery, — For  fear  there  should  at  last  be  some  mil- 
take  about  the  coach,  I  write  in  haste  to  bid  you  remember  that  it 
loaves  che  George  at  Warborough  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Your  place 
is  taken,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  alight  at  the  Bull  and  Moodi 
in  the  City,  where  you  will  ask  for  ^Irs.  Jones,  who  will  meet  you  then 
without  tail.  She  is  a  good  motherly  soul,  and  will  take  care  of  joa 
till  you  ar\^  joinoil  by  one  who  loves  you  better  than  life,  which  will  bs 
in  thr^v  days  at  latest.  And  then,  beloved  girl,  far  firom  those  n«r 
^ar.i  friends  who  would  divide  us,  I  will  teach  thee  how  faithfully  tUi 
h:ar\  whio::  has  long  languished  in  secret,  can  love  the  fairest  and 
ikarvs:  of  women. — Ever  and  ever  thy  fond  lover, 

"  Robert  Aixsleigh." 


•'  ^Vra:  sV.ir.k  vou  now,  Ladv  Barbara?"  asked  Sir  Marcus. 

''  As  I  have  a  soul  to  bo  saved,  madam,"  cried  I,  "  no  word  of  tbifc 
v/.c  Ucrer  w;\s  e^er  wnned  bv  this  hand  !" 

**T".u^c  ars:  5k^:::e  :V.ks  to  whom  perjury  comes  easy,  sir,"  said  till 
Vur.v.c:.  " Ycr^  did  not  think  that  letter  would  fall  into  my  handfl ;  4 
w*s  *v.;<:r.v:t*d  f:r  yo:ir  vlotim,  who  would  have  cherished  the  precacii 
i\*tvr,  ir-o,  hi/.-i^^n  i:  a-:si:is:  her  heart,  I  dare  swear.  Unluckily  ftf 
v\v.»   :>.:   -.vs:   v',iv:.i  t:::  rV.se,  and  the  letter  was  delivered  tUi 

•  r*.-  : ,:.   :vi'.T;    h;":?   iner  the  bird  had  flown.     The  wretched 
Vr*, ivs->'f=dir:v\l  t'iir.tr  vf  :h:s  weak  and  wicked  girl  brought  it  downto; 

*  :.  -".l  ;;iV>  -.v.vr.  :v.;  ::  yr.:::sh  the  traitor  who  has  mined  his  chili* 

*  V  *:.  5cr.  1  ;r.:s:  y:::  "»^:11  viv\  if  Providence  helps  me  to  find  hiffli"; 
1  <.*-^   ,:^,v,    vvVj:  s:r.v;^h:  i:  Mr.  Lesirancre,  who  received  my  goii 
:  T>:>'r^-     "V^'i^  *:.;  r;:c,  by  his  own  account,  steeped  to  th 
^  \\\  .*  ■,:  vAs:-r.'.As:cr  ir.  the  an  of  dissimulation  ?    "  But  as  to 
.. -.    I  .\v,:.r/.^>i.  "  1  i^r^in  protest,  and  for  the  last  time^ thi^ ] 


•    <r  I  -i-i  .  N  -.  >  :>;ri"  s:m^::e  so  nuA  interested  in  vour  inflf 
*:  X  t*.    w.rr*,*  .\!i  :.'   .iki    ih-c  tr.nrle   to  coimtcrfeit  your  hanfr 


■  I.  ^A  t-j^x  ..X'  .-:i>>5L;  c:**::  er-:s:y  :o  work  mischief,  sir; 

.^-,*  «.v  V  •  .^v.t.  ^.>  :?.*  ">  ;:-.r,r&:::  &s  :o  escape  all  enmity.    AgaiB» 

V      >;.     .  '  .  -.-N.    -'^^     A  :  vr::v .  iiv.  :>.-:  rorrlnff  of  that  letter.    W* 

•V  ..   t  • .'  >  -\-.f   *  .vc?Ar:.;vl  :•  :">:  r.-^h:  of  this  dear  girl  would  bert 

.>,-i  V     •<  V*  ^.vvvroos  z*:"  *'.s  :r.ri  ry  shining  ii  upon  theahonto* 
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^  I  hare  not  condemned  you  hastily,  sir/'  said  Sir  Marcus.  '^  Here  is 
sheet  of  Spanish  exercises  in  your  hand,  with  your  signature  scribbled 
>  the  bottom  of  the  page.  I  have  carefully  compared  the  letter  and 
le  exercises,  and  I  find  the  signatures  agree  to  the  most  minute 


urre." 


'^ConclosiTe  eridence  that  the  letter  is  a  forgery,  sir,"  I  replied 
)ldly.  "  Experts  in  handwriting  haye  agreed  that  no  man  ever  signs 
is  name  twice  alike  ;  there  is  always  some  minute  difference.  A  will 
as  once  pronounced  a  forgery  upon  that  very  ground — the  seyeral  sig- 
atnres  at  the  bottom  of  the  several  pages  were  all  precisely  alike.'' 

**  I  see,  sir,  you  have  already  learned  to  advance  precedents  and 
igae  like  a  lawyer.  Perhaps  you  will  be  less  eloquent  when  con- 
bnted  with  the  father  of  your  victim.'' 

Sir  Marcus  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  send  John 
Stwker.  There  was  a  dead  silence  while  we  waited  his  coming.  I 
beaid  the  slow,  shambling  step  of  my  foster-father  on  the  stone  floor  of 
Ac  passage,  and  my  heart  bled  for  him  in  his  trouble. 

He  came  slowly  into  the  room,  and  stood  amongst  us,  with  his  bare 
head  bent  by  the  first  shame  that  had  ever  bowed  it. 

"  Tour  foster-son  denies  that  he  wrote  the  letter  which  you  brought 
De  this  morning.  Hawker,"  said  Sir  Marcus,  in  his  hard  magisterial 
voice. 

"  I  know  naught  of  that,  sir  ;  I  can't  read  writing  myself.  I  took 
the  letter  to  the  parson  at  Pennington,  and  he  read  it  to  me ;  and  when 
he  came  to  the  name  at  the  bottom,  I'd  as  lieve  he'd  put  a  knife  through 
mj  heart  as  have  read  that  name  to  me." 

'*  It  is  clear  that  some  person  has  tempted  your  daughter  away.  Is 
kbere  anyone  except  Robert  Ainsleigh  whom  you  could  suppose  con- 
oemed  in  her  flight  ?" 

''Nay,  sir,  the  poor  child  had  no  acquaintance  except  Bobin  yonder, 
md  your  son." 

''My  son!  Do  you  pretend  to  rank  my  son  amongst  your  daugh- 
io'i  acquaintance  ?" 

"  'TIs  likely  enough  he'll  do  so,"  cried  Mr.  Lestrange,  with  a  oon- 
temptuooB  laugh ;  "  Ainsleigh  took  me  to  his  cottage  once  or  twice  to 
get  some  artificial  flies  for  our  trout-fishing." 

"Ay,  sir,  and  you  came  many  times  afterwards  without  Robin, 
md  won  all  our  hearts  by  your  pleasant,  affable  ways,  till  my  wife  be- 
thoaght  herself 'twas  a  dsjigerous  thing  to  have  a  fine  gentleman 
banging  about  the  place,  and  let  you  see  that  you  wasn't  welcome  any 

"  Why»  fellow,  it  is  three  months  since  I  crossed  your  threshold." 
"And  if  you  had  crossed  it  but  yesterday,   Everard,  I  do  not 
■oppose  this  man  would  dare  accuse  my  son,"  exclaimed  Sir  Marcus 
indignaatly ;  "  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  letter  which  proclaims  the 
red  delinqnent." 
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"  I  accuse  no  one,  sir,"  replied  Jack  Hawker ;  "  I  only  know  that 
my  child  has  left  me  and  her  mother,  and  broken  two  loving  hearts." 

On  this  I  turned  to  my  foster-father. 

"  John  Hawker,"  said  I,  "  you  yourself  have  had  as  much  hand  in 
this  miserable  business  as  I  have.  I  have  ever  regarded  your  daughter 
as  my  dear  foster-sister,  and  my  conduct  to  her  has  always  been  that  of 
a  brother.  I  told  your  wife  as  much  yesterday,  before  this  trouble  arose; 
I  tell  you  so  to-day.  But  if  you  can  find  her,  and  bring  her  to  me,  an 
honest  woman,  I  will  make  her  my  wife,  and  cherish  and  honour  her  as 
such  so  long  as  I  live;  though  I  will  hide  from  no  one  here  that  I  hare 
bestowed  my  heart  elsewhere,  where  I  have  no  hope  that  it  can  ever  be 
accepted,  and  can  never  give  her  a  lover's  passionate  aflPection." 

"  I  protest  that  is  an  honest  man's  offer,"  cried  Lady  Barbara. 

"Ay,"  sneered  her  husband,  "your  hopeful  protegi  promises  to 
marry  the  girl  if  her  father  can  find  her;  rely  on  it,  your  honest  man 
will  take  care  she  is  not  found;  that  good  motherly  soul,  Mrs.  Jones, 
will  know  how  to  guard  her  charge. — And  now,  sir,"  he  continned, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  "  understand  that  you  are  found  out,  and 
stand  convicted  under  your  own  handwriting,  and  that  no  cry  of  forgaj 
will  serve  you,  however  impudently  persisted  in.  You  will  therefore 
oblige  me  by  quitting  this  house  to-night  at  your  earliest  convenience^ 
and  you  will  further  comprehend  that  Lady  Barbara  washes  her  hands 
of  you,  and  that  any  communication  which  you  may  hereafter  take  the 
trouble  to  address  to  her  will  be  returned  to  you  with  the  seal  nn- 
broken." 

"  Honoured  madam,  my  dear  kinswoman,  does  this  gentleman  speak 
your  will  ?"  I  asked,  looking  straight  at  my  benefactress. 

"  There  are  circumstances,  Robert,  in  which  a  woman's  will  mnsfc 
needs  be  that  of  her  husband,"  Lady  Barbara  replied. 

''In  that  case,  dear  madam,  I  submit.  No  unconscious  wrong 
which  you  may  do  me  in  the  present  can  cancel  my  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  past.  I  was  doomed  to  leave  this  dear  place.  That  I  leave  in 
unmerited  disgrace  can  add  but  one  more  pang  to  the  anguish  of 
parting." 

I  bowed  low  to  my  lady  and  to  Miss  Hemsley,  and  turned  to  qnit 
the  room;  but  before  going  I  approached  my  foster-father. 

"  Jack,"  I  said,  offering  him  my  hand,  "  you  cannot  think  me  so 
base  a  wretch  as  this  vile  counterfeit  letter  would  make  me?  Shake 
hands,  and  bid  me  God  speed;  and  if  it  is  possible  for  a  man  that's  igno- 
rant of  the  town,  I'll  find  your  daughter." 

"Ah,  Robin,'^thou  know'st  but  too  well  where  to  find  her.  'Tis thj 
name  that's  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter.  The  parson  said  so,  and 
he'd  not  tell  a  lie.  I'll  never  shake  thy  hand  again,  Robin,  for  thou'rt 
a  villain  !" 

This  stung  me  more  sharply  than  the  abuse  of  Sir  Marcus.  I  left 
the  room  hurriedly,  ran  to  my  own  chamber,  and  packed  a  portmanteau 
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with  my  immediate  necesRaries.    The  rest  of  my  luggage  was 
tacked;  bat  this  I  left  to  be  sent  after  me,  leaving  it  to  Lady 
's  pleasure  whether  I  had  the  things  or  not. 
1  the  small  portmanteau  in  my  hand,  I  ran  downstairs.     It  was 
k ;  the  lamps  were  not  yet  lit,  and  the  great  hall  bat  dimly 
by  a  wood-fire.     I  was  leaving  the  house,  when  a  door  in  the 
I  softly  opened,  and  I  heard  my  name  whispered, 
as  Lady  Barbara  who  called  me.     She  was  standing  jast  within 
'  of  a  small  waiting-room  near  the  grand  entrance,  which  was 
ly  used  by  footmen  and  humble  visitors.    She  took  my  hands 
and  drew  me  hastily  into  the  room,  which  was  lighted  by  one 
!r.     Even  in  that  dim  light  I  could  see  she  had  been  weeping, 
ar  child,"  she  cried,  "  it  is  hard  to  part  with  you  thus ;  but  our 
are  too  strong  for  us,  and  we  must  submit.     My  little  child 
he  cemetery  at  Madrid,  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  cherish  my 
orphan  son." 
dear  madam,  you  do  not  think  me  guilty?     Say  but  that,  and 

ppy-" 

ay  it  with  all  my  heart,  Robert.  The  letter  is  a  forgery,  and 
a  bafie  plot  against  you,  because  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  for- 
d  might  bequeath  it  to  you.  What  do  I  say  ?  My  husband  is 
e  of  such  infamy  ;  but  there  are  those  who  would  hesitate  at 
ny  that  would  bring  them  wealth  and  power.  You  are  my 
son,  Robert  ;  remember  that.  Nothing  can  sever  that  tie  be- 
s — no,  not  even  ill-conduct  or  ingratitude  of  yours — for  I  am 
ari table  now  than  I  was  when  my  pride  slew  your  father.  Do 
rer  me,  I  have  but  a  few  stolen  moments  to  give  you.  Take 
e-book  ;  it  contains  all  the  ready-money  I  can  command  to- 
ad there  is  a  letter  in  it,  a  few  hiirritid  lines  of  recommendation, 
DU  will  carry  to  Mr.  Philip  Swinfen,  of  Paper-buildings.  You 
straight  to  London,  and  you  must  wite  and  tell  me  how  things 
with  vou.  Write  to  me  under  cover  to  Mrs.  Curtis,  at  49 
re — she  is  my  milliner,  and  a  good  soul.  And  now,  good-bje. 
im  to  give  you  this  from  Dora:  it  is  a  book  she  has  used  for  the 
years.'* 

as  a  shabby  duodecimo  volume,  which  I  put  in  my  breast,  too 
oved  for  words.  If  it  had  been  some  jewelled  box  containing 
»  of  St.  Peter,  it  could  scarce  have  exercised  a  more  healing 
B  upon  the  sore  heart  that  beat  against  it. 
"d  bless  her  and  you,  dear  cousin,  and  farewell!"  and  with  thiB 
;  my  kinswoman's  hand,  and  left  her. 

autumn  night  was  chill  and  bleak,  and  the  full  moon  rode  high 

le  sombre  leafless  woods  as  I  left  Hauteviile.     The  little  book 

osom — a  Spanish  translation  of  the  IniUnlurn  of  Christ — and  the 

'^lady  Barbara's  goodness  wore  the  only  consolers  ihat  I 

into  the  world  oSwhkh.  1  know  no  more  l\iaiL  w\\v^* 
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Once,  and  once  only,  did  I  look  back  at  th«  oH  BUsaholfaaB  siiiiMQr 
with  lighted  windows  glowing  in  the  diatanoe.  OGodl»  how  long bei» 
I  wee  again  to  look  upon  tiiose  walls!  What  perila  by  ksd  aad  perii- 
by  sea,  what  agonies  of  hope  defi^rred  and  dnU  daq^aiiv  waa  I  ta  sbSv 
beforo  I  |s^Fi8ited  that  fuaiiiliar  spot ! 


LETTERS  FROM  LILLIPUT 

BEING  ESSAYS  ON  THE  EXTREMELY  LITTLE 

BT  QBOEGS  AUGUSTUS  BAUL 


VL  On  Little  Womkn. 

The  caustic  efnayist  of  the  Sardome  Review  has  alreadj,  I  am  told,  pat 

ferdi  an  article  on  Little  Women.    Whether  it  be  a  recantation  of 

Us  former  slanders — ^which  w»^  made  all  the  wickeder  by  the  infaeion 

of  a  certain  admixtmre  of  tmth— or  a  freah  count  in  his  indictment 

against  the  sex,  I  know  not.     I  have  not  read  the  latest  production  of 

tbe  caustic  essayist,  nor  is  it  likely  that  I  shall  perform  the  feat  of 

mding  him  again  for  a  long  time.    A  oonrse  of  Sardonic  Review  is, 

fimn  time  to  time,  useful  as  a  correctiTe  to  any  undue  amount  of  sac- 

eiiarine  matter  a  man  may  have  in  his  blood.    tTai  beeaiii  de  nCm- 

eonaillerj  Sophie  Amould — a  frank,  merry  child  of  the  gutter  and  the 

doorstep — ere  she  became  sophisticated,  used  to  say  when  die  grew 

Weary  of  the  marquises  with  aHee  de  pigeon^  and  the  abbis  mth  petiie 

9oUekj  and  the  geniilhammee  de  la  chambre  with  their  high  heels  and 

their  low  bows,  and  the  poets  who  snug  her  praises  and  borrowed  her 

money.*     Ton  may  encanaiUer  yourself  very  efficiently  by  a  judicious 

wgfSll  of  Sardonic  Review.    I  speak  relatively,  of  couree,  for  the  Sardonic 

is  nothing  if  not  genteeL    It  rakes  up  mud  with  a  silver  ladle,  and 

flbgs  it  from  white-kid-gloved  hands.    You  will  find,  alter  a  few  doses,. 

that  you  have  very  little  sugar  left  in  you — that  your  liver  is  enlarging, 

]foar  heart  shrinkisg  and  hardening,  and  that  your  kidneys  are  rapidly 

kcoming  devilled.    But  you  mustn't  go  too  far, — you  must  know  when 

to  stop:  and  the  halting-point,  I  take  it,  is  when  you  find  that  every- 

tidng  you  look  upon  is  assuming  a  deep-orange  tawny  hue,  and  that 

gill  and  wormwood  are  oozing  out  at  your  fingers'  end,  even  to  the 

inundation  of  your  writing-paper  and  the  overflow  of  your  inkstand. 

Kike  haste,  then,  to  buy  a  box  of  Cockle's  pills,  and  unsardonicise 

JonraelC  aa  quickly  as  you  may;  otherwise  you  might  find  that  your 

iltra-sardonic  atate  of  mind  had  become  perilous,  and  was  likely  to  lead 

to  jonr  going  about  stealing  ducks,  or  slaying  your  brother  Abel,  or 

poiMning  wells,  or  blowing  up  the  Glerkenwell  House  of  Detention. 

I  say  that  I  have  not  read  the  caustic  essayist  upon  Little  Women;. 

you  are  entirely  in  error  if  you  think  I  am  about  to  make  that  fact 

*  liQcifer  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted.  No  had  man  was  ever  so  had  as  he  U 
**<fnMel  to  kate  been,  Jeffreys  had  his  good  qualities,  and  there  were  those  who 
*^  for  Nero.  Fouch6  was  a  scoundrel  no  doub^  but  he  was  kind  to  Sophie 
^iiwld  whin  she  fell  into  povertj. 
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a  pretext  for  criticising  his  criticisni  on  the  plm  so  deir  toieriewenof 
the  sardonic  school  in  ^neral — that  of  heanilj  abnsmsr  works  of  which 
thev  have  never  pemsed  more  than  the  tirle-pasie.    I  have  no  soch  in- 
tent it  ^n.  I  &ssure  yon.    I  only  mentioned  the  Sardonie^s  recent  perform- 
ance to  explain  that  I  had  not  plaparised  his  title,  and  that  a  chapter 
on    Little  Women  formed  part  of  the  orisrinal  scheme  of  "Lctt«i 
from  Li  Hi]  mi"  which  I  drew  op  in  the  summer  of  l^fi6,  bein?  at  thit 
time  a  vairaVrnd — not  a  n^jrwe,  I  hope — wandering  np  and  down  the 
AnsTriiin  Tyrol,  and  followinj:  the  fortunes  of  one  Giuseppe  Garihaidi, 
then  of  tVe  tented  I'lain — stay,  we  had  no  tenti^  I  mean  of  the  field  of 
glory:  alns!  we  eathered  hut  few  laurels  between  Brescia  and  BeaoBS 
— and  now  of  the  is^a^^d  of  Caprera.     It  was  at  a  phce  called  Rood 
dWnfo.  I  think,  that  Icommirted  my  list  of  Lilliputian  subjects  to  ptfier, 
and  was  Kid  ciion::h  t<-»  think  that  I  shi'^uld  make  rather  a  smart  artide 
fnmi  Lit:le  Women.     I  was  i'roc-=^insr  'pite  blithely  to  the  i)ost-offioe^ 
dt-sii.'uv'j  to  svnd  the  list  to  the  Conductor  of  this  Mneazine.  when  cer- 
tain clii.ilion  of  Bciiiil  l>elon2in<:  to  the  reriment  of  JCainrJa^rsoti^ 
Em:  f  ror  of  Ansrri:;  i^^ste^i  on  the  heiffhts  above — as  a  matter  of  oooN 
tesv  tl»c  0:irii'aldi;in«  ::ent-ri''V  allowed  the  enemv  t*^  occnpv  commandf 
iUjT  p^">i:i«'r.s — ?-ej^:»n  a  ruher  s':srp  c«i"»i:rse  of  rifle  practice,  the  hott 
for  t' cir  vXvr«.i::i::-;'r.s  l-/inj  the  |'^>;.«]e  in  the  street — that  is  to  aar, 
onrse'.vos.     If  my  r^rre-i  V-rance  >erve  me  correctly.  I  did  not  postmj 
letter  :ba:  morr.inLT.    I  1  e^*  w*  st  is  c&Med  a  ivtre.JT,  at  tHe  pace  known 
as  :h'.^  i^ov.b;i-.n3ii-k.     Ir.;:-;t-^.  I  wen:  to  l>ed.  if  a  tra^s  of  dirt  v  straw  ill 
;i  nrnoi  barp  con',;  V-.*  c.-^v.ir.ol  by  thu  name,  ani  I  didn't  get  np  to 
brc.^\*";i>:  i;:itii  !;»:•:  ::':i-  c.,y.      U  irk  c^^wanii.-e  yon  m^y  hint,  perhapa. 
Ni'i  :\i  all.     A  r.:a::\<  \.'\  is  ::'-::3t  fe  m-'Si  valuable  thinir  in  the  whola 
wcrlil.  to  hi!nse!f.  aiu:  ;o  r*  e  irt-.iTures  dei>?:idt:ni  uix»n  him:  of  that  in- 
«:stirj  :«b'y  val:^aKo  iv>>mks=..:ii  h.*  is  (\^r se pen tly  entitled  to  take  the 
crt^atos:  ^vs>:Me  va-o.     T.^  l-o  k;!\\i  in  l«:T.e,  or  even  wonnded.  if  voa 
ar^"*  a  civr.':*'^  .'-<.<       *  :•'..     Wro  weei>s  for  yon,  save  those  who  are 
itJCHVxi  bv  V,  ur  liis::::     Wh-i!  r^i^srd  can  those  v«n  leave  behind 
ol;»*:v  •     A  sol  iior  scrs  i  is  'rV  n>  n  a  las:,  to  win  or  lose  ic  all.    He 
sc t s  t h 0  c ?: a:K\ s  o :'  ^it•^: ::  ..  r  :: . r.: i "a: : on  a j-i* i •* s:  t hi^se  of  promotiflOi 
]v:is'\*!\  Kv:v,  ^lo-v.  ire  rr.v>v>  - :'  :"•:!.  an-.?  the  a  Jmiranon  of  women. 

•  •  * 

Ho  :  :is  s.^iiui:  :r.^  ^^^  ::s::\  i  v-t.  ::'  •  v  is  \.i:  anl  jTi^es  to  the  bad.  But 
to  w:  -»;  o:*.!i  t'c  a!;::;i.:r  !-  <  :  rw.\- :.  s^.ve  :  •  a  c  ^r^iempruoiis  (fl^ 
a-.ro-..:  *is  r'riiv.os*  l-  ^  ■"  :;  :•  /:,-.;  -'  .  r  ;■  :x  ■>■-••  'j^i'crf  f  Therein 
i:^*  .:  i-  </:  ;  :  ^  :.>::>•:.:  o  "r.»--":v- .'*  I' e  >:  rife."  and  all  that 
k  V. :  ot  :■  i!^.:,  1  rcuT  •;  :  ::,  Wr;::  >v::r  ! '.v^i  is  np.  it  is  natnral 
<hi:  \^  :i  s-:.  nM  '.-.'n,-  :o  kv»\k  s  v  sv  CA»r..  We  lave  most  of  ns  ftH 
tViN  \\:'«*v,  i\.'  1'  ,\o  . .. n  :^  *  r^.:  i  r  :>:.  ;0;  rut  I  ..^indidly  own  ihatl 
v.oiv-  x\,;'  .•  »\\:  .  .•  N  '^  :.^:  ■>■.  V  :  ^  ,  v.:  ;:.  •  •  •;-  w^.ple  who  had 
i'.'^."  .'.  v.-  .  .'  :  v.^  ;  .•--  •'.  a::.:  \«  .  !  : .-. '!  :  •  .^r  S'Tn  uf^-re  in  mvlift' 
\V;.,'v.  *•  »\v.;;  ••.>*'  v;  !  ■:*':.■,  V  ;*.ci  a:..:  :..r  .s  li.  ::  is  k':.d  of  thing  snJ 
..Ns;.;..  jv:;a;  s.;;..'-x;>  ;  :.,o  ::s  ;v..u'.:  ;o  :'.:d,;:^e  ihcir  brutal  passioiU 
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IS  in  the  hope  of  robbing  them,  we  cry  ont  for  the  treadmill  and  the 
AC-o'-nine-tails  against  the  nmghs;  we  call  their  little  frolics  of  fisticuffs 
'  street-ontrages."  Bat  when  fifty  thousand  men  in  red  coats  go  out 
rith  deadly  weapons  to  murder  fifty  thousand  perfect  strangers  in  blue, 
>r  white,  or  green  coats,  we  call  that  glorious  war,  and  crown  the  8ur- 
rirors  with  laurel,  and  make  the  head  of  the  band  of  murderers  a 
jl.C.B. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  in  whom 
this  "  rapture  of  the  strife,"  this  love  of  fighting  for  mere  fii^hting's 
lake,  is  inherent,  and  who,  like  the  Irishman's  wife  who  '*  grew  mouldy 
fin:  want  of  a  bating,"  would  break  their  hearts,  and  die  of  green  and 
)relk)w  melancholy  if  they  could  not  from  time  to  time  *'  punch"  some- 
body's head.    I  remember,  in  this  same  Tyrolese  campaign,  making  the 
■oquaintance  of  an  English  gentleman,  an  amateur  like  myself,  and  who 
Wis  one  of  the  mildest,  meekest,  most  placable,  most  inotfensive  souls 
breathing.      He  was  a  poet  too,  a  scholar,  a  philanthropist,  a  church- 
■uin ;  all  that  you  or  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  could  desire  in  the  way  of 
**  culture,  sweetness,  and  light ;"  and  I,  as  a  coarse,  sneering,  sceptical 
Philistine,  really  loved  and  admired  the  soft,  suave  sentimentalist.     If 
ficom  time  to  time  I  thought  him  rather  *'  spoony,''  I  reverenced  his 
ipooniness,  and  wished  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  could  be  as 
Ipoony  as  he.      Well,  the  Garibaldini  had  a  fight  one  day  with  the 
Tedeschi  at  a  place  called  Monte  Suello.     For  a  wonder,  i  think  we 
mher  got  the  best  of  it,  although  Garibaldi  contrived  to  get  wounded 
in  the  thigh.     According  to  my  wont,  I  did  not  seek  the  bubble  rei)uta- 
tioQ  at  the  cannon's  mouth  during  that  conttict.     It  was  no  buuiuess  of 
mine  to  seek  it.      1  stuck  to  head-quarters;  and  head-quarters  are,  as 
joa  may  be  aware,  even  with  a  flying  force,  about  the  safest  place  » 
noocombatant  can  fix  upon  as  a  residence.    When  the  fight  was  doney 
i&d  our  warriors  came  home  to  dinner,  I  was  astonished  to  hear — not 
from  his  own  lips,  for  my  Iriend  was  as  modest  as  that  Kaiser  of  Ger- 
many of  whom  old  Montaigne  has  related  so  droll  an  anecdote,  but 
from  the  testimony  of  numerous  Italian  officers — that  he  had  behaved 
with  the  valour  of  a  paladin  of  old.     Had  he  been  the  Ruy  Old  Oum- 
pttdur,  mounted  on  Alexander's  Bucephalus,  and  wielding  Arthur's 
£xcalibur,  he  could  not  have  done  better  service.    He  had  trotted  over 
to  the  lake  on  tiie  shores  of  which  Monte  Suello  was  fought,  just  to  see 
what  was  going  on.    A  hardy  little  pony  was  his  war-horse — not  at  all 
tke  kind  of  chcirger  that  would  snuti'  the  battle  from  afar  off,  and  say 
>nK)ng  the  captainn,  Ha,  ha ! — and  a  right  alpen-stock  was  his  only 
^pon.    His  object  was  simply  to  look  at  what  was  going  on.     Little 
t>y  Uttle  his  blood  got  up,  and  his  brain  began  to  simmer.  The  *'  rapture 
<^the  strife"  came  over  him.     Several  corps  of  the  Garibaldian  voluu- 
^^  I  blui>h  to  own  it,  displayed  that  day,  as  indeed  they  did  on  most 
oocaoionB  when  there  were  any  hard  knocks  going  about,  a  surprising 
•••crity  in  numiug  awaj.    My  mild  and  meek  Irieud  pVung^d  mUi  \k<^ 
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Tery  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  disgusted  with  the  pnaillammityoftlit 
groups  of  fugitives  wlio  impeded  his  progrera,  he  set  to  beUbonrins 
them  over  the  head  and  Bhouldere  with  his  alpen-stock,  crying,  "Avmti, 
ragnzsi,  avantir  One  of  my  inforrawitsaYerred  that  he  had  alBoheirf 
him  address  tho  recalcitrants  na  " Jiff li  di  rant ;"  hut  thi.s,  knowing  bin 
to  hare  always  been  very  precise,  eTen  to  pmdery,  in  his  langnsgt,  I 
Tvaa  loth  to  believe.  At  all  events,  he  succeeded  in  rallying  one  wholf 
regiment,  who  cheered  him  lustily,  and  allowed  him  to  lead  Ihetn  win  r^ 
glory  waited  them.  The  little  pony  was  shot  under  him  in  an  enri; 
stage  of  the  affair  ;  but  my  undaunted  friend  canght  &  big  whit*  bars, 
probably  belonging  to  some  killed  or  wounded  staff-officer,  which  la  J 
wandering  ridcrlesa  ;  and  being  himself  clad  in  a  light  holland  blooi  I 
and  snowy  pantaloons,  with  a  white-felt  hat  and  a  far-floating  puggMi  \ 
he  must  have  had,  amidst  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  conflict,  Bomdliinp 
of  an  "  eiry"  or  gnpematural  appearance.  Perhaps  the  BnperstiliMf 
among  the  Garibaldini  took  him  for  8t.  Jago  of  Coropostella,  »!*■ 
generally  pnta  in  a  timely  appearance  on  the  orthodox  side  when  afhin 
at  a  battle  are  coming  to  a  criBia.  Or  perhaps  the  claseically-minded— 
for  we  had  a  good  many  nnirersity  profeasors  and  advocates  in  OIl^ 
ranks — imagined  him  to  he  one  of  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  whofjngtil 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus.  He  was  immensely  popular  in  lit 
army  for  a  whole  week  afterwards,  and  went  by  the  name  of  "77f«* 
In^kw,"  or  "  UUomo  bianco  ili  3/oTile  Suelh."  fitimately,  when  il 
was  discovered  that  he  waa  only  an  amateur,  and  the  corresponderrt  rf 
a  London  newspajier,  he  fell  to  a  sad  discount ;  and  the  OaribaWiu 
guides  in  particular — they  were  the  "swells"  of  our  little  force — iff" 
very  angry  indeed  with  "  ^usaF  individuo  mconostiulo,"  who  had  tbrot 
himself  into  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  The  drollest  circnmstaiKt 
in  the  whole  affair  was,  that  so  soon  as  my  friend  hud  covered  himidf  i 
with  laurels,  he  scampered  away,  "as  though  he  had  rid  posf'toBwdl 
and  wrote  me  a  few  hurried  lines,  in  which  it  was  evident  tbat^ 
nerves  were  terribly  shattered,  expatiating  on  what  a  dread^l  t 
war  waK,  and  declaring  that  he  wonld  never  witness  another  battle. 

And  my  Little  Women  ?  1  assnre  you  that  since  I  penned  the  fl 
line  of  this  paper  I  have  not  been  digrcBsing— at  least  wilftilly;  t 
that  my  Little  Women  all  grew  out  of  the  six  weeks'  campaign  I  ■ 
with  Garibaldi,  Onr  force  was  said  to  be  thirty-sis  thousand  sMf 
of  whom  perhaps  ten  thousand  went  to  the  front,  and  proved  tbi 
selves  worthy  of  the  red  shirts  they  wore.  We  had  very  few  o 
followers;  for  so  long  as  we  were  in  our  own  country,  Italy,  wecUdrij 
feel  inclined  to  plunder  onr  own  countrymen,  and  when  we  invadeda 
enemy's  territory  there  was  abeolutfily  nothing  to  "  loot."  So  far  Mfl 
tuniled  esperioncc  extends,  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  at  least  between  T 
and  the  Lake  of  Garda,  seems  to  produce  nothing  but  fleas,  rocVi, « 
people  in  rags,  deformed  by  huge  goitres  on  their  throate,  wata 
and  riOc-ballete.    Garibaldi's  army  in  I8C6  paid  their  way  whe 
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•*nd  whenever  the  "  liardy  moantainccrs'*  had  a  chance  they 

«id  of  allowing  us  to  rob  them.    Bat  we  had  a  few  mem- 

'  sex  with  us.    There  was  a  sprinkling  of  sancy  gri- 

.an  and  Bergamo,  who,  loth  to  part  with  their  sweet- 

-unned  pantaloons  and  the  ramicia  rossa^  and  passed  the 

of  recruits,  who  were  not  very  particular  in  June  ^(3^^  as 

.ers.  They  were  soon  discovered,  however,  and  gallantly  escorted 

-ue  places  whence  they  came ;  or  else  they  got  footsore,  and  fell  out 

uf  the  ranks.    It  was  very  pitiable  to  see  them  sitting  by  the  rugged 

nad-fiide  bandaging  their  poor  feet,  whimpering  or  fairly  blubbering 

Ifte  school-girls  who  had  lost  their  samplers ;  and  more  than  once  I 

kife  given  them  a  lift  in  the  little  "  trap"  I  had  been  fortunate  enough 

to  hire.  Brave  old  Tyrolese  "  trap,"  what  has  become  of  you,  I  wonder? 

An  Italian  friend  of  mine  made  the  campaign  in  a  shandrydan  which 

hd  cost  him  four  pounds  ten.    It  was  quite  a  grand  aflTuir,  having  two 

Asnea,  worth  about  three  pounds  fifteen  apiece.    One  of  these  horses 

■VBB  blind,  and  he  called  him  Ilomer ;  the  other  was  a  jibber,  and  could 

nrely  be  persuaded  to  advance  in  the  proper  direction.    This  horse  he 

led  La  Marmora.    /  noticed  that  all  the  grmttcs  who  travestM  them- 

m  Oaribaldian  uniform  were  tall  women — lanky,  die-away  damsels, 

vlio  looked  very  preposterous  indeed  in  the  "  pairs  of  tongs"  they  had 

adTenturous  enough  to  assume.    We  had  a  few  regular  baggage- 

"Vagon  women  too — ^licensed  sutlers,  who,  with  little  carts  drawn  by  mules, 

fcDowed  the  army  with  groceries  and  tobacco  and  wine.    One  of  these 

Italian  Moll  Flagons  was  as  tall  as  a  drum-major,  and  looked  nearly 

ii  strong.    But  there  was  no  good  in  her.    She  soon  "  caved  in"  and 

•dried  up,"  to  use  American  parlance.   She  was  never  to  the  fore  when 

Ae  was  wanted,  and  always  hid  herself  under  her  cart  when  any  sounds 

-tf  firing  were  audible.    At  last  she  managed  to  get  captured  by  a  party 

ilf  Austrian  foragers — cart,  mule,  bread,  cheese,  polenta,  Barolo  wine, 

Bd  halfjpenny  "  cavours"  and  all,  and  we  saw  her  no  more.    I  hope  the 

Tedeschi  didn't  give  her  the  bastinado,  or  shut  her  up  in  the  Spielburg. 

80  much  for  the  tall  women ;  now  just  attend  to  me  while  I  nar- 

Tike  what  the  little  ones  did,  and  of  the  good  deeds  that  came  from 

tlie  Lilliputians.    We  had  but  a  few,  it  is  true ;  but  their  courage  and 

tkeir  devotion  were  tremendous.    They  were  full  of  pluck  and  "  go." 

Ibey  trudged  the  very  boots  off  their  little  feet,  and  then  philoso- 

{Ittailly  swathed  those  members — which  I  have  heard  in  domestic 

eiides  called  by  the  playful  name  of  "  tootsies" — with  haybands,  or 

Yith  scraps  of  matting,  and  trudged  on  as  doggedly  as  before.    When 

they  could  catch  a  pony  they  rode  him  en  cavalier^  as  English  ladies 

w4b  before  Bohemian  Anne  was  Queen,  providing  themselves  with 

louAerbockers  aft«r  the  sensible  fashion  introduced  by  the  Unprotected 

RnuJes  in  Norway.  Our  Little  Women  were  by  no  means  unprotected. 

"»  three  I  specially  noticed  were  all  married;  and  besides,  were  not 

til  Gaiibaldi'B  thirty-six  thousand  red-shirts  their  protyectotft?    liWA 
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wonid  have  flowed  had  the  slightest  rndeness  or  even  difiCOTirteqr  been 
shown  to  those  intrepid  little  Amazons.    They  never  mnrmnred,  nerer 
grumbled,  never  repined,  never  declared  that  "  they  were  not  aocm- 
tomed  to  this  kind  of  thing."    They  were  all  female  Robinson  Cnuoei 
— ^just  the  kind  of  little  women  who  should  have  colonised  Mr.  Cbaria 
Reade's  island — or  is  it  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault*s  ? — in  Foul  Play.  If 
there  was  nothing  but  salt  horse  and  weevilly  biscuit  to  eat,  tiiey  M 
and  were  thankful.    I  managed  to  procure  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  rf ' 
tea  for  one  of  these  Little  Women  at  Salo,  on  the  Lago  di  Oarda,whkh 
tea  cost  me  five  A'ancs ;  and  although  more  than  half  the  compoiml 
seemed  to  be  thyme,  vervain,  scammony,  rue,  and  chopped  birch-twip^ 
we  made  a  famous  brew,  in  a  red  earthern  pipkin,  covered  with  a  saidia^ 
box  to  keep  the  flavour  in,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely.    Whfll 
and  where  the  Little  Ones  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  toilette  wu  i 
mystery ;  but  they  always  looked  fresh  and  tidy  and  clean  when  we  mei 
were  dusty  and  ragged  and  as  grubby  as  chimney-sweeps.    Perhap 
they  hung  up  a  waterproof-sheet  in  front  of  a  cascade,  while  we  wen 
taking  our  midnight  pipe  and  siesta,  and  converted  that  cool  grot  into 
a  cabinet  de  taiUile,    They  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  spirits,  ail 
were  the  life  and  soul  of  the  army.    These  three  Little  Women  were  all 
ladies:  two  of  them  were  English ;  and  I  am  not  justified  so  further  to 
particularise  their  achievements  as  to  make  their  identity  easy.    Thdr 
names  once  mentioned  would  be  recognised  as  household  words  to 
thousands  of  English  ears.     But  thus  much  I  may  without  indiscretioi 
record :  that,  after  the  battle  of  Bezecca,  the  closing  engagement  of  the 
campaign,  the  church  was  full  of  wounded  Garibaldini,  who  lay  there  | 
for  four  hours  without  the  slightest  medical  attendance.    The  doctwi " 
had  not  come  to  the  front;  the  ambulances  were  not  forthcoming;  the 
medicine-chests  had  been  mislaid ;  the  surgical  instruments  could  not 
be  found ;  there  was  not  even  so  much  as  a  bandage  or  a  tourniquet  to 
be  obtained.    I  know  that  one  of  these  Little  Women — an  English  hidj 
of  wealth,  refinement,  and  position — marched  into  the  midst  of  theie 
human  shambles  where  the  poor  Garibaldini  lay  on  the  bare  pavemen^^ 
many  of  them  bleeding  to  death,  and  did  then  and  there  tear  up  eveiy 
rag  of  linen  she  had  on  her  body,  down  to  her  very  shift, — pardon  m^ 
madame,  for  using  that  vulgar  word :  the  genteel  term  is,  I  know,  a 
chemise ;  but  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  time  the  innermoek 
garment  of  a  lady  was  called  a  smock, — convert  these  needments  into 
bandages,  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  those  who  were  most  sorely  hurt 
The  blood  and  muck  in  that  church — it  was  midsummer,  mind  you— • 
could  have  been  equalled  only  by  Cawnporb.     And  then  the  Littl® 
Woman,  with  nothing  but  a  stuff" skirt  and  a  woollen  shawl  to  cover  hefi 
— she  had  absolutely  and  literally  nothing  else, — went  round  the  vi> 
lage  from  door  to  door  begging  for  more  linen. 

The  villagers  were  a  dunder-headed,  priest-ridden  race,  who  hated  tl* 
Oon'ibaldJni,  and  they  drove  the  Little  Woman  away  with  curses.    Sb^ 
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othing  dannted,  went  to  the  priest,  snapped  her  fingers  in  his  house- 
eeper's  face,  locrged  the  ecclesiastic  away  from  his  dinner — if  she  swore 
t  him  a  little  it  would  have  done  him  and  her  no  harm,  and  the  re- 
ording  angel  might  have  put  a  red  cross  of  approval  against  my  aunt 
Moby's  name  in  the  book — and  positively  coerced  him  to  follow  her  from 
ne  refractory  cottager's  hnt  to  another.  When  his  reverence — with  great 
eluctance,  for  he  was  an  Austriacante — commanded,  his  flock  obeyed. 
Che  Little  Woman  knew  well  enough  what  command  to  give,  and  in 
iventy  minutes  all  the  women  and  girls  in  the  village  were  hard  at 
irork  scraping  lint  for  the  Garibaldini.  I  believe  this  Little  Woman, 
who  may  be  at  this  moment  illuminating  mediaeval  texts  for  a  Sunday- 
Khool,  or  making  lapdog-penwipers  from  floss  silk  and  tailors'  cuttings 
tor  a  fancy-fair  at  St.  James's  Hall,  was  capable,  had  she  met  with  a 
farther  denial,  of  breaking  into  the  vestry  of  the  church  and  tearing  up 
liii  reverence's  alb  and  all  the  choristers'  surplices  for  additional 
btndages. 

Tall  women  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  you  may  urge.  It  is 
poffiible.  Grace  Darling,  the  lighthouse  heroine,  was  tall.  So  was  the 
CoQQtess  Isabella,  who  so  stoutly  held  her  castle  against  the  besiegers, 
tnd  foreswore  the  ministrations  of  all  washerwomen  until  her  beleagured 
itiODghold  was  relieved.  Marie  Antoinette,  if  we  are  to  trust  Paul 
Belaroche's  picture,  was  tall ;  so  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  they 
both  died  heroically.  Elizabeth  had  pluck  enough  for  the  whole  88th 
legiment,  and  I  doubt  not  would  have  fought  Philip  11.  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva  single-handed,  had  they  landed  at  Tilbury  Fort.  Flora  Mac- 
doDald  was  a  lassie  of  considerable  inches;  the  electioneering  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  was  tall ;  so  was  Queen  Caroline,  w^ho,  whatever  may 
have  been  her  morals,  certainly  fought  a  good  fight  against  George  IV. 
Bat  I  hold  the  tall  heroines  to  be  exceptional ;  and  when  we  have  all 
humanity  to  deal  with,  the  exceptions  are  relatively  numerous.  I  told 
jou  in  the  outset  of  these  papers  that  I  preferred  the  Extremely  Little. 
I  adhere  to  the  Little  Women.  Boadicea,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  was 
diort.  Zenobia  was  not  of  exorbitant  stature.  Her  most  gracious 
Uajesty  Queen  Victoria  is  no  giantess.  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  not 
oolossal.  Patti  is  diminutive,  and  Lucca  quite  a  Lilliputian.  So  was 
Jenny  Lind ;  so  is  now  Madame  Goldschmidt.  Miss  Nightingale  is 
dight  and  slender ;  and  where  could  you  look  for  a  more  delightful  Little 
Woman  than  Mrs.  Keeley?  I  grant  your  exceptions;  but  for  every  ten 
Ul  heroines  yon  bring  me,  I  will  cap  them  with  a  hundred  little  ones. 
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Why  not  go  by  sea  ?    To  make  a  voyage  of  nearly  fiye  hundred  miki 
— from  London  to  Dundee  it  is  a  distance  of  some  one  hundred  ud 
sixty  leagues — is  of  itself  no  mean  feat.    And  then  one  gets  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  advantages  attending  the  inhalation  of  marbiB 
breezes  for  thirty-three  hours.    It  is  not  merely  that  you  have  ocett 
to  left  of  you,  ocean  to  right  of  you,  during  the  whole  of  that  time^ 
but  the  contemplative  mind  is  able  to  enjoy  all  the  while  a  perpetail 
feast  of  meditation  in  the  different  developments  of  human  charactd 
which  are  before  it.     For  studying  the  vast  genus  of  humanity,  thert 
are  few  places  like  the  deck  of  a  steamboat.    The  interior  of  an  omni- 
bus is  good  enough  in  its  way,  and  there  are  less  suggestive  regiooi 
than  those  inside  the  railway-carriage ;  but  if  you  would  see  hamia 
nature  pure  and  simple,  stripped  of  all  its  exterior  trappings,  whidi 
decorate  and  conceal,  commend  me  to  the  afore-mentioned  quarter. 
The  mere  fact  of  quitting  for  the  nonce,  utterly  and  entirely,  the  cnfr 
tomary  element  of  terra  flrmay  is  something.    Dragged  away  from  'M 
usual  haunts,  "  its  terraneous  appendages  to  felicity," — to  steal  from 
Dr.  Johnson, — ^humanity  has  nothing  but  its  own  essence  upon  whick 
to  rely  for  comfort  or  for  merriment.     "  Out  of  sight  of  land  on  the 
breast  of  the  rolling  deep,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  some  one  of  a 
host  of  nautical  bards,  you  see  men,  women,  and  children  as  they 
really  are — not  as  they  appear  to  be  when  surrounded  with  all  their 
accustomed  luxuries,  comforts,  and  the  like.    Of  course  there  are  Toy- 
ages  and  voyages;  and  weak  human  nature  presents  a  very  different 
spectacle  on  a  steamer's  deck,  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  billot 
unflecked  by  foam,  from  that  to  be  witnessed  when  the  winds  and  the 
waves  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  engaging  pastime  of  pitch  and  toes. 
In  the  one  case  the  circumstances  are  favourable.    Ozone  is  proverW- 
ally  exhilarating,  and  with  a  maximum  of  sunshine  and  a  minimum  of 
tempest  you  get  nothing  but  smiles,  good-humour,  and  its  concomitants. 
Cynics  might  indeed  consider  the  circumstances  so  favourable  as  to  be 
blinding,  but  as  we  are  not  cynics,  never  mind.    In  the  other  case- 
waves,  storm,  wind,  steward,  basin — to  adopt  the  convenient  phraseology 
of  the  renowned  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle — you  meet  with  a  very  different  sight: 
frowns,  sighs,  puckered  mouths,  and  a  general  loathing  of  everyone 
and  everything.     The  moral  of  these  remarks  is  obvious  enough :  if 
the  weather  be  fair,  go  by  sea ;  if  not,  don't. 

It  was  with  these  considerations  in  his  mind,  that  the  present 
writer  engaged  the  state-cabin  on  board  one  of  the  steamers  that  ply 
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bi-weekly  between  Hore's  Wharf,  London,  and  the  celebrated  Scotch 
port)  Dnndee — celebrated,  that  is,  for  its  marmalade  and  its  herrings. 
The  weather  was  not  only  fine  when  he  started,  bnt  continned  to  be  so 
till  he  had  reached  his  destination.    Positively,  the  journey  down  to 
the  aboTe-mentioned  wharf  is  in  itself  a  little  kind  of  education.    You 
near  the  precincts  of  the  Tower ;  your  cab  drives  you  through  narrow 
mnrky  lanes,  lined  on  each  side  with  rows  of  strange  forms  and  stranger 
flKes.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  marine  omnium  gathenim :  tars  of  all  nations 
aie  there ;  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  of  Mesopo- 
tamia— to  adopt  a  scriptural  fai*on  de  parler — ^you  may  see  them  every 
cae:  Malays,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  English.    For  the  timid  traveller 
fhere  might  be  more  reassuring  visions.    There  is  a  ferocity  in  their 
gaK,  an  outspokenness  in  their  conversation — ^to  be  euphemistical — that 
BBakea  you  think  in  this  particular  case  you  would  sooner  decline  the 
Latin  verb  adsum  than  inUrsum — sooner  say,  "  I  can  see  you,"  than 
"I  am  staying  with  you."    When  you  dismount  at  Here's  Wharf,  you 
mtj  not  improbably  experience  a  tremulous  flutter  in  the  region  of 
jour  heart.  Your  lu^age  is  seized  upon,  and  you  seem  as  if  you  would 
be  compelled  to  reverse  the  recently-named  process  of  conjugation,  and 
<ij  iniersum,  not  adsum.  When  I  myself  underwent  the  agreeable  little 
operation,  I  happened  to  be  somewhat  of  a  profitable  prey.    My  arm 
iras  in  a  sling,  and  I  was  but  just  recovering  from  the  efiects  of  a  severe 
trtiek — ^not  of  gout ;  I  wish  I  could  boast  a  malady  so  aristocratic — but 
of  ilieamatism,  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  was  feeling  generally  shaky. 
However,  putting  on  a  brave  countenance,  I  defied  the  onsets  of  Tartaj*, 
Hindoo,  Malay,  et  hoe  genus  omne;  and  having  beckoned  till  my  arm 
^Tered  again,  and  shouted  till  my  throat  was  hoarse,  contrived  to  se- 
«we  Ihe  services  of  one  of  the  regular  porters — a  step  which,  by  the 
\f!%  I  should  advise  everyone  similarly  circumstanced  to  take,  unless 
be  Indies  to  run  a  very  fair  chance  of  losing  bag,  baggage,  and  all  else. 
It  was  a  curious  qpectacle,  that  steamboat's  deck.    By  the  bye,  can 
ttjone  explain  to  me  how  and  why  it  is,  that  in  omnibuses,  in  second- 
daRS  railway-carriages,  and  in  steamers,  one  meets  with  characters  never 
Aewhere  to  be  found  ?    Are  they  retained  on  the  premises  ?   Are  they 
''preserved,  in  consideration  of  their  past  services,  always  to  remain 
^n  the  establishment?"  and  if  so,  why?    There  were  barely  a  hun- 
^  passengers  aboard,  but  there  was  food  enough  for  meditation  for 
•  week.    The  predominant  element  was  Scotch,  very  Scotch  indeed; 
liioad  accents,  canny  comments,  wary  hints ;  these  were  the  order  of 
^  day.    The  company  was  not  select,  but  it  was  amusing.    The  pass- 
^fare  was  so  small  that  the  majority  of  the  passengers  were  first-class 
0*068,  full  of  the  idea  that,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  their  name 
^  given  them  their  nature.     Love-making  is  always  in  great  force 
'^pon  such  occasions,  and  the  ordinary  amount  of  love-making  we  ac- 
ooidingly  had.    Apropos  of  this  topic,  I  saw  a  sight  that  amused  me 
^  a  little.    Chaperoned  by  an  obvious  aunt,  there  ^as  a  e^tt^itL 
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equally-obvious  youthful  Scotchwoman.    The  aunt  was  after  the  Btraii- 
est  Beet  of  the  establishment — a  Presbyterian ;  the  niece  appeared  to 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  gaudy  exhibition  of  another  religiooB  com- 
munion.   In  these  days  one  scarcely  can  see  the  distinction,  in  point  of 
vestment,  between  Anglican  and  Catholic.  The  maiden  was  intent  upoa 
the  pages  of  some  exceedingly  virtuous-looking  tome.     I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  was  not  Foxe*B  Book  of  Martyrs;  but,  as  evenli 
turned  out,  she  was  intent  upon  something  else  as  well.    Inadvert- 
ently she  changed  the  Yolume  from  a  slanting  to  a  perpendicoitf 
position.    A  carle-de-visite  dropped  upon  the  deck  beneath.    Abomin*' 
tion  of  abominations !  it  was  the  efBgy  of  no  smaller  nor  greater  penoa 
than  of  a  youthful  ecclesiastic,  arrayed  in  his  most  gorgeous  of  officii 
robes,  belonging  to  I  know  not  which  of  the  foregoing  denomination!. 
The  aunt  had  an  eagle-eye  and  a  nimble  hand.     In  a  moment  ahe 
pounced  upon  the  noxious  photograph.     Her  eyes  glowered  upon  tb 
damsel,  and  a  flood  of  vituperation — eminently  Scotch — was  ponied 
forth  in  the  broadest  of  accents.   Hinc  ira^  hiiic  lacrymcR.    As  1  have 
not  quite  succeeded  in  making  myself  master  of  the  Gaelic  system  cf 
intonation,  I  forbear  from  massacring  secondhand  what  amused  me 
infinitely  first. 

Drifting  down  the  river  we  go.  The  air  is  scarcely  stirred  by  t 
breeze;  and  so  far  as  any  motion  of  the  steamboat  is  concerned,  yoi 
cannot  at  all  tell  when  you  have  left  the  river  and  entered  upon  theaei 
There  is  nothing  to  alarm  the  spirits  even  of  the  faintest  of  faint- 
hearted. On  such  a  day  no  one  could  be  ill.  There  is  something, 
however,  which  everyone  apparently  not  only  could  be,  but  is— von- 
ciously  hungry.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  the  creed  in  vogue  amongst  a  certain  order  d 
middle-class  Englishmen  to  undertake  a  journey  of  a  few  hours  without 
laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  as  many  days,  and  eating  enongh, 
were  but  their  stomachs  formed  on  the  ostrich  principle,  to  last  them 
for  as  many  wrecks.  "We  were  fairly  upon  the  genuine  sea  at  last,  and 
hampers  were  produced — such  hampers!  followed  by  such  appetites!  B 
was  only  one  o'clock,  and  the  regular  dinner-hour  on  board  was  three 
but  that  made  no  difference.  My  fellow-passengers,  with  scarcely  an] 
exception,  seemed  to  be  drawn  from  one  class — the  small  Scotch  shop 
keeping  class.  In  their  own  opinion,  however,  they  were  anything  bu 
small  people.  They  made  considerable  pretensions  to  culture,  an 
talked  big  about  books.  Suddenly  it  got  noised  abroad  that  there  wf 
a  genuine  Quarterly  reviewer  on  board,  and  straightway  he  became 
lion.  That  he  had  ever  written  for  the  periodical  in  question  I  belie! 
as  much  as  that  I  myself  am  the  veritable  author  of  the  Koran.  H 
noisy  conversation  attracting  me,  I  looked  hard  at  his  face — once,  twic 
and  speedily  recognised  a  shopman  in  a  certain  large  grocery  establisl 
ment  in  the  City,  periodically  visited  by  my  wife.  He  did  not  recogni 
me.    Carelessly  I  introduced  the  topic  of  Blank  and  Blank's  warehone 
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His  eyes  fell,  and  the  Quarterly  reviewer  at  once  gave  place  to  the 

aeftking  gnob,  conscious  of  his  own  lie.    A  select  band  of  half-a-dozen 

jDiiig  coanterjnmperSy  who  seemed  to  think  it  their  special  mission 

to  be  noisy  and  generally  objectionable,  with  the  nsual  family  gronps, 

Ittdenp  our  hnman  cargo.    One  group  there  was  in  particular  that 

tock  me.     A  stolid,  apparently  well-to-do  tradesman,  English  him- 

id(  his  wife  Scotch,  accompanied  by  three  singularly-ngly,  unpleasant 

diildren — two  daughters,  one  son,  ages  varying  from  seventeen  to  seven. 

I  could  not  help  overhearing  their  comments.    They  had  but  one  idea 

^how  best  to  secure  their  money's  worth:  "Eliza,  you  had  better  not 

Mtnow;  it  will  be  dinner-time  in  an  hour,  and  let  us  have  what  we  pay 

Ibr."    This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  spirit  their  conversation  betrajed. 

Tbe  wife  at  any  rate  acted  up  to  the  instructions  of  her  lord.     For  the 

time  being  she  placed  a  knife  to  her  throat.    But  0,  the  amount  which 

ttie  family  disposed  of  at  dinner!     It  was  my  fortune  to  sit  opposite 

tliem.    At  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  they  rushed  in  in  a  body,  and 

in  the  universal  scramble  for  seats,  strove  hard  to  secure,  and  succeeded 

in  tecnring,  those  which  commanded  the  greatest  number  of  dishes. 

Boch  was  the  general  style  of  my  fellow-passengers.     If,  tlierefore,  the 

intelligent  reader  asks  himself  the  question  which  commences  this  paper, 

Why  not  go  by  sea?    I  would  briefly  reply:    If  the  weather  is  fine; 

if  jon  feel  disposed,  as  I  did,  to  lounge  idly  in  the  sunshine,  smoking 

endlessly,  lazily  watching  the  languid  wavelets  chase  each  other  in  the 

distance,  laughing  in  joy  at  their  frolics ;  if  you  can  do  this,  and  can 

■hake  off  from  you  the  feeling  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of 

▼nlgar,  coarse,  hard-minded  passenjjers,  goby  sea  by  all  means:  if,  on  the 

ether  hand,  you  are  dependent  upon  those  around  you  for  pleasant  and 

Boothing,  as  well  as  edifying,  thoughts,  by  all  means  don't. 

lam  not  going  here  to  describe  the  magnificent  co^st-scenery  visible 

dnringthe  greater  portion  of  the  voyage,  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  the 

■»,  far  and  near,  was  overspread  by  a  haze  of  heat,  I  could  discriminate 

lathing.    In  Edinburgh  I  had  business,  and  Edinburgh  according; ly  I 

8wde  for  with  all  due  speed.     Edinburgh  in  August  is  entirely  empty. 

It  is  the  tourist  season,  and  all  the  rejzular  inhabitants  of  the  Scotch 

^'tal  have  fled.     Curiously  enough,  however,  I  had  not  been  in  the 

*<^  half-a-dozen  hours  before  I  saw  at  least  as  many  old  familiar  faces. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  certain  select  few  of  the  tradesmen  to  whom  I  happen 

^  be  indebted  had  made  it  their  special. business  to  haunt  me.     The 

fij^t  person  almost  I  met  was  my  tailor;  the  second,  my  wine-inercliant; 

•^  on  sitting  down  to  the  tahle-d'Mte  dinner  at  mv  hotel,  I  found  my- 

^If  next  door  to  my  bootmaker,  the  renowned  Lille  of  llej^ent-street. 

*^e  chatted  affably;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  faces  I  had  already  eeen, 

*  could  not  help  mentally  registering  the  remark  that,  after  all,  one's 

priuuuy  object  in  one's  summer  holiday  is  not  to  cultivate  an  unpro- 

^^onal  acquaintance  with  one's  duns. 

0,  the  toorists  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Scotland !    No  place  is  fcee 
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from  them.    After  my  bnsiaeae  wss  oonclnded  I  bad  Etill  sboot  fin 
days  to  epare;  of  coarse  I  must  see  Bometbing,  and  th«  only  thi(i| 
which  I  could  make  np  my  mind  to  see  were  those  which  eTCfyona  m 
Mankind  follow  each  other  like  a  Sock  of  sheep.     I  betook  mysdf  1 
the  west^ra  highlands  of  Scotland,  simply  and  entirely  becanw  1  h 
heard  that  erery  pa-son  eke  went  there.    As  a  conBeqneuce  I  tea 
myself  inceseaotly  pnrsDod  by  the  same  laces  that  I  had  already  a 
with  on  board  the  steamboat.    There  was  the  caations  tradesman,  wi 
his  hnngry  spouse  and  spoilt  children;  and  there  were  faces  with  tU 
I  was  perfectly  familiar  in  my  basineaa  haunts  in  London.    Beyond  1 
scenery,  which  of  course  was  magnilicent;  beyond  the  splendogroff 
mountains,  the  crystal  glories  of  the  lakes,  the  intensely-bradng  i 
I  had  nothing.     What  more  could  I  want?  it  may  be  asked;  wHl 
that  enough?     I  answer  distinctly,  No.     For  a  holiday  one  VM 
something  beyond  all  this.     One  must  hare  not  merely  changs 
scene,  hut  change  of  society.     It  docs  not  do  to  be  for  ever  hnuU 
against  precisely  the  same  people  with  whom  one  is  drawn  in  cooB 
iu  the  streets  of  Loudon.    One  does  not  merely  need  for  perfect  nwa 
refreshment  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new ;  one  needs  to  see  tb 
peopled  with  a  strange  race.     It  is  when  the  smronndings  of  exitla 
are  altogether  different  from  those  which  haunt  the  holiday-nakif 
his  ordinary  everyday  life,  that  real  recreation  is  gained ;  and 
it  never  can  be  except  when  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist  is 
gently  shunned.    After  all,  it  is  not  bo  difficult  to  do  this.     Yoa  bm 
hut  to  decline  either  to  your  left  or  right  a  very  few  miles,  anil  yo* 
will  come  across  clusters  of  natural  beauties,  new  not  only  to  joa  bat 
to  all  else.     You  will  see  there  none  of  those  "  old  familiar  facn,'  is 
the  shape  of  your  bootmaker  or  your  tailor;  you  will  meet  with  nord 
and  entrancing  beauty  on  all  sides ;  you  wilt  be  rid  of  that  beiif 
who  perpetually  tortured  the  present  writer  on  his  travels — the  Briti' 
tourist.    Lastly,  you  will  liberate  yourself  from  the  frightful  s 
which  beset  the  race  of  tounsts,  in  the  shape  of  tourists'-hotels. 
Scotland  by  all  means,  and  go  by  sea  if  you  like  the  thought  of  it; 
if  yon  go  for  real  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  for  real  peace  and 
I  sbonld  advise  yon  to  shun  the  regular  rounds:  rather  seek  aome 
village  in  the  northern  higblanda^there  are  hundreds  snch  to  be  fo 
— where  the  race  of  tourists  does  not  penetrate.     Find  for  yooi 
lodgings  in  some  farmhooBe  ;  stay  there  as  long  as  yoor  inch 
prompts,  and  then  go  off  elsewhere,  and  adopt  the  same  plan.    If, 
long  for  genuine  satisfaction,  this  is  the  snrost  and  the  safest 
of  meeting  with  it. 

Even  in  this  way  you  sometimes  come  across — if  the  account  gii 
me  is  to  be  believed — a  stray  snob.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  i 
had  been  staying  for  a  week  in  some  house  into  which  he  had 
to  effect  an  entrance,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bonar  Bri( 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.     He  happened  one  evening  to  be 
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.  It  was  dusk,  and  he  overtook  another  foot-passenger,  his  gnn 
B  Bhonlder,  followed  by  his  dogs  and  by  a  Scotch  gamekeeper, 
itered  into  oonrersation.  He  was  cinl,  bat  pompons — talked,  in 
iltogether  too  showily;  was  dressed  in  a  sporting-costnme  a  little 
)  faultless.  Somehow  or  other  my  friend's  suspicions  were  aroused, 
it  they  passed  a  little  highland  inn ;  refreshments  were  proposed, 
'  by  Uie  light  of  the  misty  lamp"  he  discoTered  the  features  of 
This  tailor's  shopmen.  The  rencontre  was  suflBciently  ludicrous, 
ich  little  incidents  as  these  make  an  isolated  existence  in  Scot- 
11  the  more  amusing.  And  such  an  existence  does  for  a  time.  But 
iboTe  all  things  the  regular  excursion-path  ;  shun  those  crowds 
idon,  Liyerpool,  and  Manchester  second-rate  shopkeepers,  ''out 
;ir  holiday,"  determined  to  get  all  they  can  for  the  money  which 
re  driyen  to  spend,  and  determined  to  let  you  know  what  their 
ice  really  is.  Shun  them ;  for,  if  not,  their  obtrusively  noisy, 
'  talk  will  disgust  you;  their  grins  and  laughter  will  turn  all 
eetness  of  the  scenery  around  you  into  ashes  in  your  mouth,  and 
ill  begin  to  wish  yourself  far  away  from  the  herd  of  second-class 
s — even  back  in  the  comfortable  smoking-room  at  your  club, 
our  select  acquaintance  around  you. 

T.  H.  S.  BSOOTT. 


HABET 


The  noise  of  the  fight  grew  faint  afar; 

He  took  through  the  wood  his  homeward  way; 
His  plume  had  shone  fair  in  the  front  of  war. 
But  he  now  was  hurt  in  a  border  fray. 

The  little  bird  sang  so  soft  in  the  beedi,  * 
The  hawk's  brood  ceased  in  the  pine  to 

The  sunset  shone  through  the  oak's  jagg'd  leavesi 

Gilding  the  bark  to  a  golden  cni8t<^ 
As  the  knight  rode  slow  with  blood  on  hia  greayefl. 

And  blood  on  his  euisscs  red  as  rust. 
The  little  bird,  &c. 

For  Christ  and  king,  in  the  sight  of  all. 
His  lance  had  many  a  broad  field  won; 

Courtiers  throng'd  full  and  fair  in  the  palace-hall, 
Xo  need  of  him  when  the  fight  was  done. 
The  little  bird,  &c. 

Behind  him  followed  two  hounds,  who  ate 

Daily  food  fiom  a  flustering  hand; 
They  liekevl  at  the  st<»nes  with  his  life-blood  wet> 

And  thov  snitVed  at  it  on  the  sand. 
The  little  bird,  .'to. 

For  the  Mood  well'd  free  from  a  rifl  in  his  mail, 

To  his  spurs  in  a  irt^odlv  flow; 
And  liis  rhoek  grew  nioii:ently  ashy  pale, 

nroo[»ing  l«nvi  r  o'er  snddle-bow. 
Tiio  litil*'  bird.  vvo. 
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Uiiivo  r;ivon<  wau-liM  sharp:  by  his  side  they  flew, 

As  il'.oY  \\\\Wy\  fn'm  iKO  to  tree — 
IMl  or.o  I  riv'd.  •*  IK'll  fall  in  a  minute  or  two, 

Ai.^i  :u"'.I  limo  us  \zv\i\\  i-v  all  liiree." 
Ww  \\\\\c  lird.  \o. 


"  Av.d  I  \\'.!  p.  X  :::>:  :.i>  i  ".j::o  from  his  lips, 
r»ul.  ill  N,  is »s  ;u;i :*.'>;  \'  ;  s-.^  ''-cvv  driT^s, 
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Clubs  ^BBt  nnb  ^rtstnt. 
Clubs  Present  :  No.  II.  Brookes's — White's. 

Ik  the  annals  of  this  venerable  dab,  the  name  of  that  great  orator, 
uidaanted  gambler,  enlightened  statesman,  and  reckless  man  of  plea- 
fore,  Charles  James  Fox,  occupies  a  regal  place.     I  can  never  pass 
the  door  without  seeing  in  ima<;ination  that  squat,  black-browed  man 
▼ith  the  little  three-cornered  hat,  the  slovenly  coliarless  coat,  the  deep- 
fiap  waistcoat,  and  the  careless  knee-breeches,  enter  greedy  for  piquet 
•ad  ravenous  for  hazard.     The  preat  Whig  orator,  who  spent  half  his 
msted  life  knee-deep  in  cards  at  Brookes's,  used  to  say  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  existence  was  winning  at  hazard,  and  the  next  greatest  plea- 
inre  losing  at  hazard.     Mr.  Thackeray  says  he  squandered  200,000^.  at 
pUy.    Gibbon  tells  us  of  Fox  once  playinji:  for  twenty-two  hours  at  a 
littinff,  and  losing  about  500/.  an  hour.    Unlike  tall,  thin,  ascetic  Pitt, 
iho  liked  his  bottle  of  port,  but  despised  **  the  devil's  picture-books," 
Fox  had  a  broad  chest,  and  was  a  disorderly  lion  of  a  irian  capable  of 
tMt  physical  exertion.    The  fascinations  of  chance,  and  the  serai-intel- 
lectnalcharacter  of  whist  and  piquet,  had  won  his  heart,  and  his  fidelity 
iothe  j^reen  cloth  was  unwavering.  At  those  games,  into  which  he  could 
ibrow  bis  robust  mind,  Fox  was  so  preeminent,  that  it  is  said  he  might, 
tf  he  had  restricted  himself  to  them,  and  avoided  the  punters,  have 
fcivn  a  sum  of  4000/.  a-year  from  his  card-purse  alone.    But  at  hazard 
^Wt  hatfuls  of  money.  Of  course  he  won  occasionally:  once,  it  is  said, 
^/.  at  a  sitting,  part  of  which  he  instHntly  paid  away  to  his  ravenous 
criditorF, — uoiny  sedan-chairmen  at  the  door,  Jew  bill-discounters  long 
Hing  in  the  strangers'  room,  pale  anxious  waiters  from  whom  guineas 
W  been  l)orrowed  in  bad  times :  for  he  had  been  ruined  at  thirty. 
*^ith  the  money  left  from  these  harpies  and  jackals  Fox  returned,  sat 
^wn  agaiu  at  the  fatal  green  cloth,  and  soon  lost  his  spoil  to  those 
^01  whom  he  had  won  it  half  an  hour  before.     How  could  such  a  des- 
perado at  cards  rule  a  nation,  or  oust  cold,  cautious  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
^hole  life  was  one  long  restless  fever  of  ambition?    Yet  so  stalwart  was 
^  Titan  of  Brookes's,  that  he  has  been  known  to  play,  thoughtless 
lM>ar  after  honr,  and  then  stride  off  to  the  House  to  pour  forth  one  of 
^  most  fervid  of  his  generous  speeches.   No  wonder  that  London  men 
^ied  to  him  those  quaint  verses  that  General  Fitzpatrick  wrote  on 
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Stephen  Fox,  Charles's  brother,  also  a  gambler,  and,  as  a  nataiil 
sequence,  a  needy  man : 

**  In  gaming  indeed  he's  the  stoatest  of  cooks, 
No  man  will  play  deeper  than  this  Mr.  Fox. 

If  he  toncihes  a  oard,  if  he  rattles  a  box, 
Away  fly  the  guineas  of  this  Mr.  Fox. 

He  has  met,  we  are  told,  with  so  many  hard  knocks, 
That  cash  is  not  plenty  ¥fith  this  Mr.  Fox«** 

In  his  misfortunes  Fox  was  always  calm  and  imperturbable  as  a 
ancient  Roman.    Go  to  Bloomsbury- square,  and  imagine  that  MA 
bronzy  man  wincing  at  the  loss  of  a  few  thousands :  not  he.  Dr. 
Johnson's  friend,  Topham  Beauclerk  ('*  His  wit,  his  folly,  his  acatoMi 
and  maliciousness,"  says  the  Doctor,  writing  of  Beauclerk  to  Bostdlb 
April  4,  1786,  ''his  merriment  and  reasoning,  are  now  oyer;  mk 
another  will  not  often  be  found  among  mankind"),  left  Fox  one  nutt 
ing  after  a  long  night  at  the  gaming-table.   Fox  was  almost  mad  afcUl 
losses ;  he  was  miserable,  hopeless,  and  dangerously  despondent.  Beflh 
clerk,  the  next  day  early,  went  to  call  on  him,  feeling  alarmed  flil 
anxious  at  his  broken  spirits ;  to  his  surprise  he  found  his  burly  tami 
comfortably  stretched  on  a  sofa,  reading  the  jEneid 

"What  would  you  have  me  do,  my  dear  Topham?"  he  said;  "Pn 
lost  my  last  shilling." 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  priyilege  as  a  member  of  the  House,  Ai 
would  have  been  half  his  life  playing  at  piquet  in  sponging-booMi* 
Shortly  after  a  dissolution,  when  Fox  was  seen  in  company  with  hi 
ally,  "  the  witty  but  dissipated  Hare,"  the  joke  about  town,  wh0 
the  ominous  noses  of  Jew  bailiffs  loomed  in  sight  at  either  end  d 
St.  James's-street,  ordinarily  was,  "  I  wonder  whether  Mordecfi  il 
Hare-hunting  or  Fox-hunting  to-day  ?"  So  thou^tless  and  good-hl* 
moured  was  Fox,  that  when  his  brother's  house  was  on  fire,  he  offieisi 
to  bet  the  noble  owner  which  beam,  which  chimney,  or  which  partitiol 
would  first  fall  to  the  ground ;  a  magnanimity  as  great  as  that  d 
^eridan,  who,  when  his  theatre  was  burnt  down,  sat  down  and  hil 
his  bottle  at  an  adjacent  tavern,  saying  to  wonderers :  "  Mayn*t  a  nui 
take  a  glass  of  wine  by  his  own  fireside  ?" 

It  was  to  the  misdirected  affection  of  his  father  Lord  Holland  (i 
theorist  on  education)  that  Fox  owed  the  firet  development  of  his  taiii 
for  gambling.  When  only  fourteen  he  went  to  Spa,  where  his  fitktf 
allowed  the  precocious  unchecked  boy  to  squander  five  guineas  ev0] 
night  at  hazard.  On  leaving  Oxford  to  make  the  grand  tour  he  gm 
still  more  reckless  about  money,  and  ran  into  debt  at  Naples  akai  I 
the  amount  of  16,000il,  though  he  was  only  entitled  to  40001.  a-jei 
at  his  fiEUher's  death.  The  infamous  Seingalt  describes  meeting  A 
black-browed  young  ooxxx)mb  at  this  time  at  some  hotel  ofn  the  gm 
Alpine  zoad.    Fox,  soon  cleaned  out^  staked  a  sealed  letter,  wbis 
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1  reeeiFad  at  Twin,  hrA  -had  not  yet  opened.  It  enclosed  a 
r  a  large  amount.  There  was  a  sauler  la  coupe,  of  course ;  and 
tx  the  English  milord  lost,  and  had  to  borrow  of  Seingalt  the 
ional  gambler  a  few  loais  to  hark  him  on  as  far  as  Paris.  The 
eyer  rihook  off  the  idoe  that  the  boy  had  unhappily  acquired, 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Fox^s  incessant  pecuniary  difficulties  led 
U>  many  of  those  political  inconsistencies  which  his  truest  friends 
ed,  and  for  which  his  enemies  bitterly  reproached  him.  He  was 
led  to  think  of  place  when  he  should  have  thought  only  of  prin* 
lliese  difficulties,  which  were  his  q)ecial  snare,  were  chiefly  the 
if  gambling  and  that  indolent  neglect  which  blunted  his  facnltieSi 
his  ambition,  and  made  his  life  a  wasted  one. 
have  so  many  authentic  records  of  Fox's  behaviour  and  conver- 
that  we  can  almost  photograph  him  as  he  sits  at  the  card-table 
>kes'B.  '*  The  champion  of  the  people*'  was  heavy  and  silent  till 
ne  grew  low  in  the  bottle.  He  then  woke  up  to  silence  the 
ith  the  sustained  thunder  of  his  Oyclopean  laugh.  Full  of  radiant 
is,  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  wit  of  Sheridan  and  Selwyn; 
eridan  never  exerted  himself  so  much  as  when  Fox  was  present, 
speaks  highly  of.  Fox's  lovable  ways  ;  and  Rogers,  who  never 
too  much,  expresses  admiration  for  his  fine  tact  and  feeling, 
n,  gentlemanlike  manner,  so  full  of  candour  and  diffidence,  and 
lour  and  interest  with  which  he  always  plunged  into  conver- 

can  flEmcy  him  looking  from  the  window  at  Brookes's,  and  won- 

how  his  turnips  were  doing  at  St  Ann's.    We  are  told  all  his 

how  he  would,  for  instance,  perhaps  forget  the  name  of  some 

town  he  wanted  to  remember,  and  all  at  on(?e  would  stretch  his 

rosB  the  table  and  cry,  "  Gorcum!"     "  How  odd  it  is,"  he  would 

ly,  "  when  one  is  hunting  after  a  word,  and  when  you  burn  and 

'ou  almost  touch  him,  but  not  quite !    If  I  had  not  caught  him 

had  lost  him  quite." 

w  this  is  very  new  and  very  true.  Here  also  are  some  pleasant 
of  his  thoughtful  conversation. 

always  say,  and  always  think,  that  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe, 
id  will  be  the  last  to  be  free.  Russia  will  be  free  before  England. 
oBsians  know  no  better,  and  knowledge  might  and  would  operate 
n  to  good  ;  but  the  English  have  the  knowledge  and  the  slavery 

Property  will  always  have  its  influence.  Were  all  the  landed  men 
countiy  to  unite  in  a  mass,  you  will  say  that  they  might  effect 
ng.  Their  income  is  twenty-five  millions  ;  but  the  King's  is  the 
md  though  part  merges  in  the  interest  of  the  debt,  still  you  will 
it  haa  lis  influence." 

muk  must  have  a  grand  want  of  right  feeling  and  right  think- 
10  does  not  like  popularity,  who  does  not  wish  the  people  about 
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bim,  and  fthofle  for  snd  with  whom  he  icts,  to  be  in  good  hnmoor  with 
bim." 

"  I  beliere  I  conld  repeat  all  the  Odea  of  Horace  by  to-mbmnr 
morDiDgr,  with  a  little  recollection." 

**  GibboDS  is  a  great  coxcomb ;  his  portrait  by  Sir  Joabna  ReynoUi 
is  over  the  firepbice  at  Lausanne,  and  be  nsed  to  look  at  it  as  often  « 
if  it  bad  been  his  mistress's;  still,  if  any  man  were  to  say,  'I  doD^tlifci 
his  hiBtory;  I  will  acquire  the  information  another  way;'  he  would  Sad 
it  a  very  bard  task." 

An  hour  after  this  sort  of  good-natured  unstrained  talk,  Fox  woaU 
perhaps  be  thundering  in  the  House,  every  sentence  of  his,  as  Gntta 
finely  said,  "  rolling  like  a  wave  of  the  Atlantic  two  thousand  miki 
long." 

The  plunder  must  have  been  great  at  Brookes's  in  the  old  timeg,  fif 
in  the  old  club-book  (before  mentioned)  there  is  the  following  entrjcf 
indignant  virtue : 

"  Mr.  Thynne,  having  won  onlf/  12,000  guineas  during  the  last  two 
months,  retires  in  disgust.  March  2l8t,  1772." 

There  is  an  an^ry  da^h  of  a  pen  through  the  name  of  the  ilUoni 
Thynne,  probably  his  own  doing  ;  and  it  was  a  paltry  sum  for  thxm 
dayn,  when  whole  forests  shook  at  the  fall  of  a  die,  and  ten  thoofiand 
acres  would  change  hands  at  the  turn  of  a  card. 

Members  were  originally  elected  between  the  hours  of  eleven  anl 
one  at  night;  one  black  ball  excluded.  The  present  hour  of  election  il 
in  the  afternoon.  The  old  bettinjj-book  of  the  club,  still  preserred, 
reoorda  the  rakish  extravagance  of  Fox,  Selwyn,  and  Sheridan.  Amc»g 
the  rarliiT  membors  were  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Horace  Walpole,  David 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Dunning,  Burke,  Selwyn,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  The  W 
survivor  of  the  orii^inal  members  was  Lord  Crewe,  who  died  in  I8i^ 
httviuir  innm  sixtv-tive  vears  a  member  of  Br«H>ke«'8. 

That,  globular  man — ''foius  Uresa*querotundus"  in  mind  and  body— 
(JibKui  tlu»  historian,  was  [>i\riial  to  this  club;  and  was  often  to  be 
found  thori\  as  Oolman  the  younger  describes  him,  blandly  }>«>lite  in  hil 
Kuit  of  tlowonni  volvot,  bandving  classic  compliments,  and  tapping  W 
suut^'b^x  whou  at  his  tx^t  moments. 

'I'lokoll,  H  iirandson  of  Addis^M^'s  friend,  and  an  admirable  writer  d 
•vt*  uV  je\vif^,V  -touchos  otT  the  club  very  gracefully  and  pleasantly: 

**  5ssM\  us  to  U-xx^V^-sV  therce  thr  f.x>t$teps  bend, 

S^v  \*)Mvu  1*1*  his  U-x—cxv^sj.icjous  sign 
t1**i  X*»  o  <Nn\>{^^nicr.J  »uvl  «it  c\»oibice; 

\h*\  tx,^tt.'sh'p  jj.xv  ^V.»«  cr^«-  b<*;ih  dtfOHA** 

»\vv  tVUU  *:»v^  a'V>r*ArvU  .u-*ix>n>u-at  aKmt  money-matters,  tfji 
vuW^  1^  U  xNT  lh<v«  huw!^<f  f  \>^tt  a  •TiavK^*  »«  Hampton-Coort  PalaoeUt 
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J  present  clnb-honRe  was  opened  in  1778.  In  1779  Hare,  Pox's 
writes  to  Selwjn,  "We  are  ali  beggars  at  Brookes's,  and  he 
US  to  leave  the  hopse,  as  it  yields  him  no  profit." 
1780  (or  1781)  Wilberforce,  son  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Hnll,  a 
red,  delicate,  clever  joang  fellow,  who  had  made  the  acquaintance 
iam  Pitt  at  Cambridge,  came  to  town  and  plunged  headlong  into 
iipations  of  fashion  and  politics.  The  yonng  member  for  Hall, 
posed  Lord  North,  and  the  nnjnst  and  unwise  American  War, 
.*came  a  member  of  Brookes's  and  the  other  fashionable  clubs, 
irst  lime,"  he  says  himself,  "I  was  in  Brookes's,  scarcely  know- 
rone,  I  joined  from  mere  shyness  in  play  at  the  faro-table, 
Greorge  Selwyn  kept  bank.  A  friend,  who  knew  my  inezpe- 
and  regarded  me  as  a  victim  decked  out  for  sacrifice,  called 
*  What,  Wilberforce,  is  that  you  ?'  Selwyn  quite  resented  the 
snce;  and  turning  to  him  said  in  his  most  expressive  tone, 
don't  interrupt  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  he  conld  not  be  better  em- 


w 


ndan  had  a  hard  matter  to  get  in  to  Brookes's,  owing  to  the 
fttic  prejudices  of  old  Selwyn,  who  blackballed  him  at  every 
Selwyn  was  not  going  to  be  elbowed  by  the  son  of  an  actor  and 
ndson  of  a  schoolmaster.  Fox,  who  was  bent  on  getting  his 
:  friend  into  the  club,  discovered  the  hidden  enemy  by  marking 
s.  Sheridan  then  arranged  a  pleasant  plot  The  next  ballot- 
Sheridan  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  Brookes's  arm-in- 
d  going  into  the  strangers'  room,  sent  a  waiter  up  for  Selwyn. 
^Iwyn  came,  Sheridan  began  a  long  rambling  political  story, 
isted  nearly  half  an  hour.  Presently  a  waiter  entered  the  room 
i  pretext,  and  stroked  his  chin  as  a  signal  that  Sheridan  was 
Sheridan  then  got  up,  made  some  natural  excuse  for  a  few 
'  absence,  and  left  the  Prince  to  finish  the  story,  ''  the  catas- 
►f  which,"  as  he  told  Selwyn  on  leaving,  •*  he  wonld  find  very 
ble"  Sheridan  ran  upstairs,  and  was  received  at  the  club-room 
Fox,  who  formally  introduced  him  to  the  members.  The  Prince 
with  the  story  for  a  time,  then  broke  down,  and,  laughing  at 
re  he  cut,  asked  Selwyn,  as  Sherry  did  not  seem  coming  back, 
istairs  and  let  Fox  finish  the  recital.  On  entering  the  dub-room 
1  rose,  thanked  Selwyn  for  his  suffrage,  and  offered  to  finish 

f- 

>ur  story!  it's  all  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end  !"  screamed  Sel- 
ling down  to  whist  gloomily,  amid  shouts  of  laughter. 
'  Sheridan  remained  many  years  a  member,  and  ran  up  a  terrible 
with  the  house  for  wine  and  dinners.  When  he  was  turned  out 
there  was  a  talk  of  dismembering  him,  but  the  cruel  threat  was 
jried  into  effect,  and  the  rosy  beguiler  was  never  refused  a  bottle 
ces's  when  he  called  for  it. 
y  good  and  impromptu  thin^fs  were  said  by  Sheridan  at  Btookfisf  v 
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One  eyening  when  Mr.  Whitbread  was  denouncing  a  mm  war-tax  ont 
malt,  ShoidaA  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  letter : 

*  Thty've  raised  th«  prioe  of  table  driak : 
What  is  the  reaaon,  do  yoa  tfaankf 
The  tax  on  malt's  the  oause,  I  hear^ 
But  what  has  malt  to  do  with  beer  ?** 

One  day  at  Brookea's  door  two  royal  dukes  met  ShendaOi. 

The  younger  said,  **  I  say,  Sherry,  we  have  juat  been  diacoaai 
whether  yon  are  the  greats  fool  or  rogue ;  what  is  your  own  opiDiai» 
my  boy?" 

Sheridan  bowed,  amilingly  took  one  by  each  arm,  aiid  replied,  *'  Hn^i 
i'  &ith,  I  belieye  I  am  between  both." 

Unfortunately,  the  point  of  this  story  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  ka 
mot  of  Duns  Seotus,  uttered  in  the  French  court  many  centuries  ago^ 
but  still  it  may  have  been  furbished  up  by  ^eridan,  who  was  vsf 
economical  with  his  good  things. 

One  day  at  Brookes's,  Sheridan,  looking  over  a  number  of  the  Qns^ 
i$rlj/f  soon  after  its  first  appearance,  said,  ''This  Mr.  Oifford  boaitiof 
his  power  of  conferring  literary  reputation  ;  in  the  present  insfjuiffl  hi 
has  been  so  generous  that  he  has  left  none  for  himself." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  one  night  at  Brookes's  talking  a  great  d«l 
ef  nonsMise  about  Darwin's  theory  that  a  woman's  bosom  is  thonglit 
beautiful  by  us  becanse  in  our  infancy  we  deriye  pleasure  (nm  iH 
warmth,  sustenance,  and  repose. 

''Therefore,"  said  Sheridan  acutely,  "people  who  haye  been  brongU 
up  by  hand  grow  rapturous  in  after-Ufe  at  the  yery  sight  of  a  woodfli 
spoon." 

Fox  and  the  Prince  both  decided  that  Sherry  had  admirably  upMt 
Darwin's  fantastic  theory. 

Another  pleasant  scrap  of  Sheridan's  humour  is  the  following.  Hi 
conyersation  at  Brookes's  fell  one  day  on  Lord  Henry  Petty*s  propoiaJ 
tax  upon  iron.  Someone  said  the  new  impost  seemed  so  unpopular  3 
would  be  better  to  raise  a  tax  on  coals.  "Hold,  hold,  my  dear  fellof/ 
cried  Sheridan,  "  no,  no ;  that  would  be  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire." 

Sheridan  was  always  fond  of  practical  jokes,  and  he  played  an  itk 
genious  one  on  the  old  Duke  of  Devon^ire  one  night  at  BrookeA 
The  Duke  had  introduced  the  custom  of  taking  a  broiled  bladeboai 
of  mutton  for  supper,  followed  by  champagne  or  punch.  Sheridao 
came  in  late,  and  found  the  only  bladebone  just  ordered  by  the  Dokft 
The  wicked  wit  said  nothing  for  some  time ;  then  sidled  towards  the 
Duke's  table,  and  began  to  tell  a  recent  adventure  of  his  to  a  Mr.  Htfib 
who  sat  by  the  Duke.  Having  fallen  into  a  puddle,  he  said,  on  his  tnf 
from  the  House,  he  had  gone  to  dry  his  stockings  in  the  club-kitobflik 
Whilst  there  he  had  seen  a  hungry  Irish  chairman  come  in  and  gas* 
a  prime  bladebone  be  had  found  on  the  table.     All  at  onoe  a  oook 
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■m,  and  Boatchiog  the  bUdebone,  Llirew  it  on  the  gridiron, 
g  the  Irishman,  and  teiUng  hiin  it  was  the  only  ono  in  the  hoase^ 
mestat  for  the  Duke  of  Deronahire.  "  I  woe  resolved,"  said 
1,  "  to  tell  hia  grace  of  this,  in  case  the  delicious  mo-rcmit  fihoald 
red  ap — and,  byJoyel — yea,  by  Jove! — here  it  is !" 
e  Dnkc  made  a  face,  pushed  away  the  tray,  and  called  for  &  glass 
ndy.  Sheridan  at  Mice  followed  the  waiter,  ordered  two  bottles 
■ip^ne,  and  seeored  the  savoury  bone  in  an  unobserved  comer, 
■at  blnatering  and  ferocious  rascal.  Fighting  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
need  to  Lonis  XVL  aa  an  Irishman  of  good  descent,  who  had 
t  no  less  than  eighteen  daele,  and  always  killed  his  man,  once 
his  way  into  firookes's,  and  tried  to  cow  the  club.  The  im{)udcnt 
Irei,  who  it  was  aficrwards  fonnd  wore  ateel  cuirasaea,  and  coate 
i  with  paper,  had  requested  Admiral  Keith  Stewart,  who  dared 
hac,  to  put  him  up  at  fiiookea's.  Tlie  ballot  was  soou  over,  but 
m  ooe  white  ball  was  found  in  the  box.  The  Admiral  refused 
ly  the  news  to  such  a  desperate  madman,  and  tremulous  Mr. 
BB  was  at  last  sent  to  inform  Mr.  Fitzgerald  that  unfortiiuatcly 
bad  bcon  one  black  ball  in  the  box,  and  that  there  could  not  be  % 
ctioti  lor  another  month. 

qgerald  was  delighted ;  he  shook  Mr.  Brookca'a  damp  hand : 
hose,  I'M  CHOSE,"  be  cried,  "and  I  give  ye  joy;  I  ahaU  be  the 
itomer  ye  ever  had  ;  bat  ae  there  has  been  a  slight  miatake  of 
I,  JBBt  step  np  and  make  my  compliments  to  the  gentlemen,  and 
»  Lo  waive  all  ceremony  and  reelect  their  humble  servant  while 
huebing  his  coffee." 

e  membcra  were  panic-atxnck ;  eomc  horrible  catoslropbe  was 
idy  impending.  At  lost  the  Earl  of  March  (afterwards  Duke  of 
rimry)  said,  " his  Irish  impudence,  let's  try  two  balls  Ibis 

1  Mr.  Brookes'  informing  the  dangerous  intruder  of  the  result  of 
teani  balloting,  Fitzgerald  sent  up  and  told  them  to  try  again, 
dad  to  make  no  more  mistakes,  as  it  was  getting  late. 
Uiiid  tame  Mr,  Brookes  descended,  at  the  request  of  Gcnerul  Fitz- 
i,mi  told  the  duelliat  that  this  time  he  was  black-balled  all  over, 
■  me  therefore  hoped  by  the  club  that  he  would  not  persist  in 
ta^  hinself  into  society  that  begged  to  decline  hia  company. 
ima  it's  A  mistake  altogether,  Mr.  Brookes,"  Fitzgerald  said,  "and 
like  dating  with  principals.  I'll  step  up  at  once  and 
righta." 

~:es,  "the  man  who  blushed  to  be  repaid,"  protested 
;ion  of  all  etiquette.    FitEgerald  threatened  to  throw 
iaters  for  daring  to  stop  a  "  jontleman."     lie  strode 
made  a  bow,  when  tbu  members  rose  indignantly, 
jiuitlemen.     I  beg  ye  will  be  saied," 
:d  up  to  the  fire,  and  addressed  poor  Admiral  Stewart. 
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"So,  my  dear  Admiral,  Mr.  Brookes  informs  me  that  I  hare  been  elwHd 
three  times?" 

"You  have  been  balloted  for,  Mr,  Fitzgerald,  three  limes,  but  I W 
BOrry  to  aay  jou  have  Dot  been  choeen." 

"  Well,  then,  did  jon  blauk  ball  me  ?"  flared  out  the  daellist. 

"  My  good  sir,  how  could  you  snppoee  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  0,  I  svpposed  no  such  thing,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  only  want  tfl  km 
who  it  waa  who  droi>ped  in  the  blat^k  balls— by  at^cident,  of  a>iit«B," 

Fitzgerald  then  went  up  Co  ea<:h  individual  and  put  the  Bameotdi 
qnestion  Beriatim : 

"  Did  you  black  hall  me,  sir  ?" 

In  every  case  the  Admiral's  courteons  and  Jesuitical  answer  iru' 
turned.  Everyone  was  eilcot  ae  Fitzgerald  Mood  in  the  midst  audi 
dressed  them  a»  if  they  had  been  frightened  children. 

"You  see,  jontlemen,  as  none  of  je  black  balled  me  I  must  bed* 
and  it's  Misther  Brookes  that  has  made  the  mistake.  I  wasconTini 
of  it  from  the  beginniog,  and  I'm  only  eorry  bo  much  time  haabwnk 
Waither,  come  here,  jou  rashcal,  and  bring  me  a  Iwtcle  of  eharajx) 
till  I  drink  long  life  to  the  club,  and  wish  them  joy  of  iheir  onanim 
eliction  of  a  raal  jonilemau  by  father  aud  mother"  (here  «vt 
laughed),  "and  ajontleman  t/iat  never  mmal his  mati."  (UereemjV 
grew  more  serious  than  before.) 

There  was  but  one  remedy — to  send  the  scoundrel  to  thatqid 
cool  place,  Coventry;  and  so  everyone  did.  Admiral  Stenart  Etol<i 
as  soon  as  he  could.  The  rest  sat  down  to  their  whist-tablee,  and  nil 
no  reply  to  Fitzgerald's  observations  and  nods  and  toastd,  over  1 
three  bottles  of  wine.  At  last  the  ruffian  rose,  made  a  low  boffiC 
took  his  leave. 

"  Jontlemen,"  he  said,  "I  bid  you  all  good-night,  and  I  amn 
glad  to  find  i/e  so  sociable.  I'll  take  care  to  come  earlier  next  nigl 
and  we'll  have  a  little  more  of  it,  plase  God." 

The  moment  the  vapouring  bully  and  assassin  left  it  was  nofl 
monsly  agreed  that  half-a-dozen  strong-armed  constables  shoald  be. 
ambush  on  the  nest  evening,  to  lay  the  Irishman  by  the  beeU.  M 
bear  him  olT  to  the  watch-house  if  he  intruded.  He  never  showed  Uil 
self  again ;  but  he  boasted  everywhere  in  town  that  he  had  been  nn* 
Biousty  chosen  a  member  of  Brookea's.  Some  years  afttr  that  Fil 
became  a  dreaded  deii[)erado  in  Ireland,  shooting  and  felling 
offended  him.  He  curried  on  a  deadly  war  against  an  attorney  n*i 
Hacdonnel.  who  had  been  employed  by  his  father  daring  some  fM 
disputes.  Be  first  wounded  him  from  an  ambuscade,  and  then,  break 
into  his  honse,  ahot  him  and  one  of  his  friends.  The  murderer  waa  U 
for  thip,  found  guilty,  and  senteuced  to  be  hung.  The  esecntioQ  t 
place  on  the  scaffolding  of  a  gaol  then  building  at  Castlebar,  Tber 
broke  once,  on  which  he  swore  at  the  sheriff;  thesectmd  rope  freed 
world  of  a  bom  murderer,  who  had  only  two  virtncs — gi^nerosity,  i 
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ow  5t  iT»  nnaff  LmneL  A'l  rhac  eaa  b.?  sai.i  :n  exreniari-'n  of  cha 
[mh  »  •-  J?.  "iiiJir  THi-a  ic  •DileirJ  in  joe  of  hrs  euriieK  daifi*  h's  *d- 
rersin**  '•:.-tf'  'i  -ir^'t  iis»  ±':ii:dl  wae.  and  n?.ci  :!:^  lise  he  \zr£''r 

5^-^-.^;  :Y  «^^ri*!  EIL'"*  amiai:Ie  and  bi::'i-^riii':ipieii  «:n«L  who 
icrer o--^"^!.!!*^  v.e  ■Mfj'.tr*  of -.ht*  -Hi-^nrj  ..f -.-.nir  eaHr  :ra;3i!i^.  were 
BEC^^r^  ■:■'  H-:«  <^<"*.  T':e  Prn«!e  inii  :h*»  Pck-j  '^f  Y«.  rk.  cb^a-^h  «iL!«- 
liprei  ?r-':.s:.  ic-i  i  i- .  '^'*—  -  ^-^'^  ^''^  "'"-•^■"  ::''*"*i-^:i^a."e.  s.i"aviT:a!:t_T, 
nd  ifA'"  ■-"5'-  T''e  L'TXJti  r.i:r-:«i  hiiri ;  cb«e  Pria^.-e  wxs  lad  ec'.u^h. 
BetTt!!  r-.'iT*.  -ai:  .:e  ae^er  roaoced  a  o-ari  '.r  -h'^rk  a  *iie.  The 
PrtEct"?  "=>?:e.:::i.  i'':*^:!:  m  r»?ptti-Tiij  w  Br-^r-k-es**  wis  to  *iz  ac  che  Ifeet 
rfFoi  11  i  'zi'  '"t  '.se  r«^iiT;cai  wi*i.>tri  of  :hac  wirj  which  he  for«ot:k 
mv<n  a?  i>  "STiU'mry  had  vexed  his  mocner.  aad  ;^'ne  near  ecoaizt 

Oce  z:  rr.:i-:  i.*«:ac  rhree  o'i-'!'>'k  the  Dcke  of  York.  Colonel  Sc. 
tcgcr.  T>m  Sr-rcc-j.  m*:  rw:-  others,  were  retlin^  aloo::  Fikil  Mnll  ripe 
ftr  t  n>w.  TziTi^n:?  ao  Sc  J:imes*«-$treec.  and  arririni?  ac  Brookes's, 
Bif  Keat  T:o'.ri:Lj  a:  crie  d*:4>r.  bat  iCi>n  fucnd  bj  che  silence  chac  the 
pUr  and  serriinu  vezv  kn'Z  since  m  bed  and  asleep.   Ac  last,  hearin;;: 

iherthoni^h:  aa  alira  o'dre.  5<?nie  servancs  harried  do^rn  and  beir&n 

■ 

inboit  itie  fn:r.:-«i«r.     In  the  mean  cime  the  L>3ke  and  his  ci^vj 

had  salunCLT  prvp<>eed  to  econn  in  and  kntxrk  down  che  waiters. 

«»  ftaid:  it  was  di.-ne.    la  mshed  the  n(.>ble  creacares.  smash  ins: 

upsetting  hdll-chaxrs.  and  shatcerin:;  chandeiiersw  The  servants, 

I,  ran  duwn  scrtamin?.  thinkini;  the  hoase  was  in  flames, 

ftfatt  London  was  \^\ng  eairked.    Last  of  all  came  a  can t ions  bat  de- 

lined  waiter,  with  a  beiUmoathed  blanderbass  crammed  with  slu^r?- 

weapon  he  rested  on  an  angle  of  the  bannisters,  cocked  it.  and 

ibont  to  discbar^:  bot  at  that  dramatic  moment  the  half-dressod 

[eeper  appeared  with  a  lighted  candle,  whose  glimmer  disclosed 

iiink  of  the  intniders. 

'For  heaven's  eake,  Tom,"  she  cried,  "don't  fire;   it's  onlv  the 
of  York." 
^  8adi  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  glorions  yonthfal  career  of  that  great 
lilnocessfal  general  the  ex-Bishop  of  Osnabnrg. 

We  hare  only  room  for  a  few  more  of  the  endless  anecdotes  that 
ittect  Brookes's  with  the  memnrr  of  so  many  wise  and  witty  men  of 
bpntand  preaent  centuries.    Sir  Philip  Fnincis,  he  whom  nearly  all 
>fcMe  evidence  now  points  to  as  the  real  anthi^r  of  Junius,  was  a  irrca' 
.fad  of  Fox'»,  and  a  fn-qnenter  of  this  distinguished  club.      I"**^ 
S  his  short  reign,  made  his  club-friend  a  Kiiiu^ht  of  the  Hath.  ^ 
light  when  Sir  Philip  wore  the  ribUjn  of  the  order  at  ^''^^'^ 
■We,  Roger  Wilbraham  came  up  to  him  in  the  i"»*^*^^^'  go* 
'  ""d  laying  hold  of  the  jrewL'aw,  paid:  "•***  '.'*,,,  t».s.« 
n  at  last — given  you  a  lirtjo  bit  *"  ^^  r.^^*^ 
ifi  hMve  they?— a  pretty  bit  of 
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to  hang  Fonnd  yonr  neck! — and  that  satisfies  jou,  dees  it?  Now] 
wonder  what  I  shall  haye  ?  What  do  yon  think  they  will  gi? e  me^  8a 
Philip,  eh?" 

Sir  Philip  had  twenty-five  gnineas  depending  on  the  rabberySDdfti 
tricks  were  not  coming  in  in  snch  qnick  layers  as  th^  ought  to  hm 
done.  He  was  testy,  in  fact,  and  worried  at  the  interruption;  w  ki 
turned  round,  scowled  oa  the  intruder  a  ferodons  soowl,  nd  « 
claimed,  "  A  halter,  and  be  d—d  to  you  I" 

And  this  story  brings  us  back  to  the  fearful  worship  of  fickle  Foe 
tunc  at  Brookes's.  Faro  and  macao  at  this  dub  stripped  Lord  Bober 
Spencer  of  every  shilling  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  lef 
him ;  but  he  and  General  Fitzpatrick  clubbing  their  last  sixpence  nm 
some  money  and  set  up  a  faro-bank,  by  which  Lord  Bobert  bagged  i 
his  share  of  the  proceeds — we  won*t  say  spoils — 100,0002.  A  bun 
child  dreads  the  fire :  he  retired  from  the  green  doth,  and  son 
again  gambled, — so  at  least  Gronow  tells  us, — imitating  in  tU 
respect  Colonel  Panton,  'who,  winning  in  one  nfght  enough  moo! 
to  purchase  an  estate  of  15002.  a-year,  built  Panton-street^  and  liii 
virtuous  ever  after.  Fox  and  Lc»rd  Carlisle  were  the  greatest  kseiii 
Brookos*s. 

In  November  1S35  chivalrous  Sir  Francis  Burdett  addressed 
letter  to  the  members  of  Brookes's,  submitting  to  them  the  quefltio 
whctlier  the  conduct  of  Mr.  0*Connell  in  abusing  the  peerage  dariog 
tour  in  Scotland,  and  his  invectives  against  Mr.  Bi^hael,  who  hs 
accused  him  of  receiving  money  to  secure  his  election  at  Carlow,  whO 
ho  iH>rsi8ted  in  refusing  to  give  the  satisfiaction  of  a  gentlemau,  hs 
not  rendereil  him  unworthy  of  being  any  longer  a  member  of  the  dol 
This  was  a  delicious  morsel  for  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Uuikos  di^es  not  forget  to  immortalise  the  late  Lord  Cholmoi 
deloy.  a  groat  friend  of  that  national  blessing,  George  IT.  He  was  on 
of  (ho  four  who  sot  up  a  fturo-bank  at  Brookes's.  The  partners  won) 
not  (rus(  iho  wtvitor^  or  croupiers,  but  were  paid  three  guineas  an  hon 
(o  doal  (ho  oar\ls  and  slave  all  night.  Lord  Cholmonddey  and  lb 
'rhou))k»ou«  of  iirvv»vcnor-^|uare,  each  realised  between  300,000iL  am 
l\H\0Oo;,  "Tvnu  Stopuoy."  says  Raikes,  **had  a  share;  but  he  wool 
uUa\»  iwkKiiiilv  pum  a^r.sc  his  ivartnerss  and  so  lost  on  one  side  wba 
ho  ^iiusl  on  (ho  v^thor."  A  Mr.  Paul,  who  brought  home  a  large  foi 
(uuo  (Kmu  hulia,  K^c  ^O.vVO'.  iu  one  niirbt,  was  ruined,  and  went  bac 
(o  (i\o  Kai&u  (o  Mill  luoro  injure  his  liver  and  to  shake  with  a  freer  haa 
iho  )v^NsU  n\>t\ 

Ui\K\kxV*  \\a*  al«i^\«  u.o  ventre  of  :he  Whig  interest;  and  Eaikei 
«\  l>:i\s  a^wulxu^  \i:%h  «\iuo  b;;:omo*j  :he  long  exclusion  of  th 
>\h^%  U\v5w  otVuw  »!^\>;  **N:^;:fc;  *:'1;.t  -^i^^h;  lean  remember  the  mfl 
wou  %M  ^Jv  jH*si^\  Axui;:^  uj^  ;o  U;\x^kc*'s  Club  trvm  the  House  after 
Ui\uixMk«  Mui  ovuUuv:  ii*^  a  -V*  ^^'-^^  pkiLed  to  the  never-ceasiflj 
iMiiHvKi,)  ,  ^hiV  UuHi  nU<  iivMhS  v^w^  :a  1^;^;  title  now  extinct) 
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rtiowas  plajiBg  bis  robber  at  whist^  would  gi?e  Uiem  a  sarcafitio  Bmile, 
md  quietly  say,  '  I  haye  been  with  them  forty  year%  and  have  neyer 
(boi  tibem  gt^  a  peg  bighcr."'  And  Baikea  adda:  '*The  Whigs  at 
)rooke8*8  (I  speak  of  former  times)  haye  been  always  reckoned  the 
ligfaest  and  proadeat  gentlemen  in  society ;  they  styled  themselyes  the 
Hire  aristoGraey  of  the  land,  and  they  haye  no  real  intention  to  raise 
host  who  ace  bebyw  ihenu  Your  danoorat  is  the  same  in  eyery  conntry." 

*'  Ote>toi  de  U  pour  que  je  m'y  meite." 

The  Eox  dinner  at  Brodces's  still  keeps  the  flame  of  Whiggiam  aliye 
a  this  ancient  club. 

A  few  more  stories  of  Fox  and  hia  gambling  days,  and  we  haye 
kme.  Walpole,  walking  up  St.  James's-street  in  the  June  of  1781, 
aw  a  cart  and  porters  remoying  fomitnre  from  Fox*s  lodgings.  He  had 
lad  a  run  of  Inck,  and  those  carrion-crows  his  creditors  had  gathered 
Uck  round  the  carcass,  Half-an-hour  after  this,  whom  should  Walpole 
hd  sauntering  past  the  same  spot  but  Fox,  who  came  up  and  talked  to 
um  with  perfect  sang-froid  about  the  Marriage  Bill.  At  this  sale  of 
fox's  library,  the  first  yolume  of  Oibbon*8  Decline  and  Fall  was  put  up 
ud  sold  for  three  guineas.  It  had  been  presented  by  the  author  to 
Fox,  and  the  English  Demosthenes  had  written  on  the  fly-leaf  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

"The  author  at  Brookes's  said  there  was  no  salvation  for  the  coun- 
tiy  till  six  heads  of  principal  persons  in  the  administration  were  laid 
cathe  table.  Eleven  days  later  the  same  gentleman  accepted  the  place 
of  Lord  of  Trade  under  those  very  ministers,  and  has  acted  with  them 
erer  since." 

Lord  Tankeryille  assured  the  poet  Rogers  that  Fox  once  played 
cirds  with  General  Fitzpatrick  at  Brookes's  from  ten  o'clock  at  night 
tOl  six  o'clock  the  next  aftemooD,  a  waiter  standing  by  to  tell  them 
those  deal  it  was,  as  the  two  combatants  were  too  sleepy  to  know. 

Pox  once  won  8000?. ;  a  bond  creditor  instantly  presented  himself 
Vid  demanded  payment. 

"Xo,"  said  Fox,  "I  first  discharge  my  debts  of  honour." 

The  creditor  remonstrated.    Fox  then  threw  the  bond  into  the  fire. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "your  debt  is  a  debt  of  honour ;"  and  paid  the 
Mtonished  man. 

Pox  used  very  often,  after  many  hours  of  play,  to  retain  his  seat ; 
Wlay  his  head  on  the  table,  and  instantly  fall  asleep,  exhausted  in  mind 
ttidbody. 

One  night  at  Brookes's  Fox  quarrelled  with  Adams,  whom  he  had 
tatted  about  the  badness  of  the  government  powder.  Fox  refused  to 
rtand  sideways,  saying,  "  he  was  as  thick  one  way  as  the  other."  Adams 
fed,  and  hit  his  adversary  in  the  groin,  but  Fox  would  not  return  the 
•kot;  as  they  advanced  to  shake  hands  Fox  said,  "Adams,  you'd  have 
WDed  me  if  it  had  not  been  government  powder." 
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Alderman  Combe  was  a  great  hazard-player  at  Brookes's.  One  night 
Bean  Bmmmell  was  of  the  party. 

**  Come,  maBh-tnby"  said  Brnmmell,  who  was  the  caster,  ''what  do 
yon  set  ?" 

"  Twenty-five  gnineas,"  replied  the  alderman. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  the  Bean,  "have  at  the  mare's  pony"  (twenty- 
five  gnineas).  He  swept  off  twelve  ponies  nmning,  then  pocketed  thi 
money,  rose  and  bowed  to  the  brewer.  "  Thank  yon,  alderman,**  said 
the  Bean;  "  for  the  fntnre  I  shall  never  drink  any  porter  bnt  yoniB." 

"  I  wish,  sir,"  replied  the  brewer,  "  that  every  other  blackgoard  in 
London  wonld  tell  me  the  same." 

Brookes  finally  died  in  poverty. 

Whitb's. 

J 

This  celebrated  clnb,  37  and  38  St.  JamesVstreet,  over  against  ths 
honse  that  was  once  Crockford's,  was  established  circa  1698,  at  tfa6  '. 
bottom  of  the  street,  five  doors  np,  on  the  west  side ;  a  small  gardoi 
was  attached  to  the  honse.  The  proprietor  was  a  person  named  Arthm^ 
who  was  bnmt  ont  on  AprU  28,  1733.    Hogarth  sketches  the  ontfareak  * 
of  the  fire  in  Plate  VI.  of  the  "  Eake's  Progress." 


A  SUMMER  DAY-DREAM 


"  Anticipation  forward  points  the  view." 

flouDAT-mcB  has  once  more  come  round.  The  season  is  oyer,  the 
Bow  is  deserted,  and,  through  the  medinm  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
brown  paper,  Belgravia  and  Mayfair  have  proclaimed  themselves  "  out 
of  town.''  The  votaries  of  fashion  are  recruiting  their  exhausted  ener- 
gies amid  the  gaieties  of  Paris  or  the  dissipations  of  German  spas.  The 
few  who  are  compelled  to  remain  at  home  have  modestly  retired  to  the 
OKMt  secret  recesses  of  their  dwellings,  from  which  they  emerge  only 
•mid  the  darkness  of  night.  With  stealthy  pace  men  glide  along  the 
city  streets,  shunning  the  more  frequented  paths,  and  blushing  for  very 
dkune  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  observed.  Friend  meets  friend,  but 
Vith  DO  friendly  feeling,  and  hastens  unasked  to  explain  that  he  has 
only  just  run  up  from  the  country  to  consult  his  lawyer,  or  some  other 
ttapegoat,  about  a  confoundedly  pressing  piece  of  business,  "  which  is 
inch  a  bore,  you  know.'*  Cockneydom  is  off  with  one  of  Cook's  ex- 
cnreions,  and  may  be  met  and  studied  everywhere — in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  sailing  up  the  Rhine  or  down  the 
koeelle,  and  even  across  the  Alps  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome ;  London, 
b  fact,  by  a  highly-popular  fiction,  is  supposed  to  be  empty. 

Tired  and  jaded,  heart-sick  and  footsore,  we  too  are  away  from  the 
bnstle  and  the  roar  of  mighty  London,  that  "  wilderness  of  ill-assorted 
brick  and  detestable  stucco."    Paris  with  its  perennial  gaiety,  and  Rome 
vith  its  mighty  ruins  aod  glorious  memories,  have  alike  failed  to  attract 
08.  A  fairer  river  than  the  Rhine,  a  bluer  water  than  the  Moselle,  have 
ftt  surpassing  charms.     The  sun  is  shining  brightly  overhead  as  we 
i»il  swiftly  down  the  Clyde  and  up  Loch  Long.     Once  more  we  gaze 
^th  delight  upon  the  towering  hills,  and  the  pleasant  villas  of  Glas- 
gow's merchant  princes.    We  are  away  to  salute  the  grim  old  Cobbler 
>nd  his  wife,  enthroned  in  solitary  state  sublime  among  the  Highland 
ttigts  of  Arrochar.    Arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Macfarlan  clan, 
^e  find  the  Cobbler-king  and  his  better-half  displaying  to  a  crowd  of 
pondering  pleasure-seekers  their  customary  matrimonial  felicity.  Deem- 
^%  it  inadvisable  to  interfere  in  a  family  quarrel,  we  leave  them  to 
^tle  matters  when  and  how  they  please,  and  saunter  leisurely  between 
^  hilU  along  the  two-mile  road  to  Taibet.    As  the  blue  smoke  curls 
ttpward  from  our  thoroughly  plebeian  clay,  we  watch  with  delight  the 
'^p  sporting  upon  the  heathery  hillside.   The  plaintive  bleating  which 
P^ts  our  ears,  combined  with  the  songs  of  birds  among  the  trees,  is 
imotic  Bweefe  and  tender.    There  is  such  a  stillness  all  around,  such 
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an  air  of  calm  and  quite  repose,  that  we  almost  fency  there  is  no  nidi 
place  as  Fleet-street,  and  that  we  haye  only  dreamt  of  the  deafeniog 
noise  of  Cheapside. 

Now  we  have  a  glimpse  of  "  the  lofty  Ben  Lomond,"  from  whose 
summit  the  white  clouds  are  slowly  clearing  awaj.  Hastening  onwards, 
we  are  soon  in  front  of  Tarbet  hotel,  gazing  upon  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  island-dotted  queen  of  Scottish  lakes,  froiA  whose  shore  the  giant 
Ben  rears  his  proud  head  heavenwards.  We  are  in  ample  time  to  catdi 
the  downward  steamer,  which  in  twenty  minutes  lands  ns  at  Bow«^ 
dennan,  a  pleasant  little  spot  lying  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  locby 
just  at  the  mountain  foot  A  idiort  walk  brings  ua  to  the  end  rfov 
journey—  to  the  mountain-hut,  under  whose  thatched  roof  we  vuf 
smoke  a  pipe  of  peace  with  all  mankind. 

We  are  in  the  world  and  yet  not  of  it.  We  hear  nothing  of  wfait 
is  going  on  outside.  We  never  see  a  newspaper,  nor  wish  to  see  one. 
Rising  with  the  lark  we  wander  the  country  for  miles  around,  or  lie  ill 
day  long  stretched  on  the  heathery  hill-side,  with  no  companion  em 
some  favourite  author,  to  whose  familiar  discourse  we  lend  an  att^tifl 
ear.  Sometimes  we  vary  the  pastime  by  drifting  leisurely  in  a  nntsheil 
of  a  boat  among  the  numerous  islands  with  which  the  loch  is  studded,' 
or  swimming  in  the  clear  blue  waters.  We  find  no  lack  of  enjoyment. 
There  is  a  thorough  relief  from  the  harassing  cares  of  business,  and  • 
genuine  blissful  idleness.  We  can  call  to  memory  the  legends  of  otto 
days,  and  people  the  mountains  with  the  creations  of  our  fancy,  or  tihe 
wild  caterans  of  the  days  gone  by,  when  Rob  Roy  levied  black-mail  and 
carried  out  to  the  letter  the  "  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan,"  of  whid 
Wordsworth  has  sung. 

We  have  been  here  a  week,  and  the  weather  has  been  all  that  oae 
could  desire.  Day  after  day  we  have  had  clear  blue  skies  and  a 
bright  shining  sun.  At  night  we  have  sat  by  the  lonely  loch  watching 
the  silver  crescent  light  and  the  pale  stars,  like  sparkling  diamonds  on 
the  breast  of  beauty,  heaving  with  soft  and  gentle  motion.  The  moun- 
tains rise  in  solitary  grandeur  all  around,  and  throw  their  dark  shadows 
on  the  sleeping  water,  which  reflects  the  twinkling  glories  above,  white 
its  waves,  with  low  and  melancholy  murmurs,  wash  the  shore.  A  ligU 
wind  stirs  the  trees,  and  from  the  waving  branches  there  falls  upon  the 
ear  a  sound  which  we  fancy  to  be  the  sighing  of  the  spirits  of  eld  as 
they  wander  among  once  familiar  scenes.  The  babble  of  the  mountain 
streams  as  they  rush  down  the  gorges  is  a  music  such  as  we  nevtf 
hear  in  the  far-off  city.  Now  we  hear  music  on  the  water.  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  approaches.  Following  the  direction  of  the  sound,  we 
perceive  a  boat  a  short  distance  off,  and  soon  recognise  the  burdfl^ 
of  the  song. 

*'  No  more  hy  thee  my  steps  shall  he, 
For  ever  and  for  ever.'' 

The  song  is  ended,  and  the  hum  of  voices  is  wafted  on  the  breeze.  Bflt 
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«lmo8t  immediately  a  rich  tenor  Toice  breaks  fbrth  with  Mr.  Leslie's 
wndi  to  Meadehsohn's  beaatifnl  air : 

"  Breathe  not  of  parting, 
Lonely  my  heart  will  pine.'* 

The  boat  has  turned,  and  gradnallj  the  Bong  fades  in  the  distance.  As 
the  night  is  far  adyanced,  and  the  air  grows  chill,  we  leisorely  retnm 
to  our  moontain  home  and  pleasant  dreams. 

In  the  morning  we  find  the  rain  falling  in  torrents.  '^  The  Lammas 
iioodfl  hae  come  at  last,"  remarks  onr  hostess  as  she  prepares  our  simple 
Doming  meal.  They  have  come  in  truth,  and  with  a  vengeance.  Never 
■IT  we  such  rain.  From  the  cottage-door  the  prospect  is  dreary  in  the 
tttrane.  The  hills  are  covered  with  a  thick  mist,  which  renders  them 
M  t  short  distance  almost  invisible.  However,  we  are  prepared  for  the 
teonon,  and  meet  it  calmly  and  philosophically.  We  have  brought 
with  US  a  few  choice  volames,  which  will  amply  suffice  to  beguile  a  week 
of  nch  weather.  For  three  days  the  rain  falls  incessantly,  but  the 
Mning  of  the  fourth  breaks  light  and  clear  once  more,  and  we  resume 
ov  flotitarf  rambles . 

To-night  the  moon  will  be  at  the  full.  The  day  gives  promise  of 
A  glorions  night.  About  eleven  o'clock,  having  partaken  of  a  hearty 
npper,  we  start  for  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond,  in  order  to  see  the  sun 
BK.  Keeping  to  the  beaten  track,  we  leisurely  ascend  the  hill,  stopping 
oocadonally  to  view  the  surrounding  scenery.  After  ascending  for  a 
considerable  distance,  we  obtain  an  excellent  view  of  the  loch  stretch- 
ing away  downwards.  The  waters  glitter  with  a  silvery  sheen.  Surely 
there  never  was  a  fairer  scene.  "  See  Naples  and  die,"  focsooth !  See 
Loch  Lomond  by  moonlight  and  live  to  see  it  again,  say  we.  It  sur- 
pssses  in  beauty  and  grandeur  anything  which  these  eyes  have  ever 
Wield  or  ever  hope  to  behold.  No  painter,  however  great  his  genius, 
coold  transfer  it  to  his  canvas.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  it  in 
detail,  we  could  not  help  failing  to  give  even  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
troe  grandeur  and  sublimity.  It  must  be  seen  to  have  its  full  beauty 
nslised. 

Up  and  still  higher  up  we  go,  until  at  last,  somewhat  tired,  we 
lesch  the  summit.  We  have  now  a  grander  view  than  ever ;  for  besides 
I^  Lomond  we  have  Loch  Katrine,  and  the  magnificent  scenery  by 
vhich  it  is  surrounded.  Slowly  the  moon  declines  in  the  west.  The 
^kness,  such  as  it  has  been,  is  rapidly  clearing  away.  In  the  east  ap- 
pMr  the  forerunners  of  Phoebus.  Soon  a  mighty  ball  of  fire  rises  from 
^  the  distant  ocean,  quenching  the  glory  of  Cynthia*s  beams.  The 
^w  rises  from  the  gleaming  heather,  and  rolls  in  white  clouds  up 
^  hill-sides.  The  various  lochs  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the 
Grinding  Forth, 

"  Like  a  silver  band  enfolding 
Grassy  leas  and  golden  land?;'* 
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and  the  nnmerons  streams  leaping  over  rocks  and  bashes  as  iihej  nub 
down  the  monntain  slopes, — all  sparkle  brilliantly  in  the  morning  iqil 
In  the  distance  lie  rich  fields  of  grain  bonnd  in  sheaves,  or  wanng 
gently  in  the  breeze.  The  Cobbler  and  his  mate  are  waking  from  their 
slnmbers.  The  Clyde  flows  onwards,  bearing  npon  its  broad  bosom 
many  a  treasnre-freighted  craft ;  while  the  tall  mants  of  the  shipping 
lying  in  the  crowded  harbours  of  Greenock  are  dimly  visible,  looking 
like  so  many  church-spires.  The  whirr  of  the  moor-fowl  and  the  song 
of  the  larky 

"  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads/* 

are  the  only  sounds  which  break  the  stillness  that  reigns  around.  And 
here  we  sit,  rapt  in  contemplation  of  the  scene,  until  the  morning  is^K 
advanced,  and  Nature,  in  one  of  her  prosaic  moods,  has  gruffly  intimatfll 
that  it  is  time  to  journey  downwards  for  breaktast.  As  we  rise  to  obif 
the  imperial  mandate,  some  heavy  drops  of  rain  fall  upon  our  uptaroel 
face,  and  rudely  wake  us  from  our  day-dream  to  fiud  that  Angif^ 
though  near,  has  not  yet  come,  and  that  iustend  of  being  alone  on  till 
top  of  Ben  Lomond,  we  are  only  one  in  a  crowd  that  is  passing  throogk 
Temple  Bar. 

J.  CAMPBELL  SMITH. 
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Chapter  VII.  The  Claimant. 

It  was  one  of  those  shining,  bright  festival  days  which  are  so  plea- 
mt  on  the  deck  of  a  yessel,  when  it  is  known  that  three-fourths  of 
ttose  about  us  are  all  servants  of  pleasure,  with  faces  full  of  smiles  and 
of  hope.  Only  a  few  scattered  ones  belong  to  the  ranks  of  business, 
■d  have  anxious  or  overcast  looks.  The  blue  sea  is  so  smooth,  the 
vwel  glides  on  so  gently,  the  air  is  so  soft,  the  sky  so  bright,  that 
*eam-voyaging  loses  all  its  horrors.  Pretty  faces,  covered  with  smiles, 
Wl  of  spirits,  are  in  rows,  as  if  enjoying  the  sun  in  a  garden.  Who 
•odd  think  that  all  this  should  ever  change  to  horrible  scenes — Pan- 
flenonium  rather — the  roar  of  wind  and  waves,  the  sweeping  deluge,  the 
ivoop  down  into  the  abyss,  the  quivering,  the  creaking,  the  groans  and 
Bries  of  agony  below. 

Robert  was  not  one  of  these  pleasure-seekers ;  he  was  listless  and 
troubled,  and  sat  himself  down  in  a  quiet  comer,  trying  to  read.  The 
picket  was  very  crowded,  and  there  were  not  seats  for  all  the  passengers. 
tx)oking  up,  he  noticed  an  interesting  young  girl  who  seemed  to  look 
•istfolly  for  some  place  to  sit  down,  and  he  at  once  offered  her  his  seat. 
Hub  little  civility  was  received  gratefully.  She  asked  him  some  ques- 
tioii  about  a  London  street,  and  then,  with  a  kind  of  foreign  accent, 
■ttd  she  had  never  been  in  England  before.  Bligh  told  her  what  she 
•idled  to  know,  looked  after  her  luggage,  &c.,  and  received  her  warm 
ttinks. 

Bligh  had  noticed  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  a  tall  gentleman,  with 
^9j  black  locks,  and  very  black  moustache,  curly  hair,  and  a  large  hat 
•ift  a  broad  timewom  brim.  This  person  walked  up  and  down  the 
^k  very  much  as  if  he  was  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  and,  as  he 
I*88ed  stared  coolly  at  each  one  of  the  lady-passengers.  There  was  a 
*^iness  in  his  proceedings  that  made  some  not  a  little  curious;  and 
^^7  mammas  made  secret  resolutions  that  when  they  came  to  the 
Wd,  they  would  avoid  the  carriage  which  this  "  odious  man'*  would 
^^H)ose.  Bligh  had  noticed  him — he  is  a  not  uncommon  character  on  our 
peat  lines — and  had  returned  his  glances  with  contempt  and  hostility; 
?J»nall  indemnity.  Such  are  indeed  the  vermin  of  our  public  society, 
"ken,  too,  Bligh  found  himself  seated  beside  the  young  girl,  he  noticed 
^  peculiar  look  of  this  oily  dandy,  whose  complacent  confidence  VEL\i\% 
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own  attractions  would  have  been  amasing  had  they  not  been  so  odious. 
It  seemed  to  Bligh  that  this  stranger  looked  on  him  with  resentment 
as  an  intruder.  The  young  girl  told  Bligh  that  this  man  had  been  toj 
forward  in  what  he  called  "  attentions,"  but  which  were  indeed  fa- 
miliarities, in  the  French  railway-carriage. 

"  But  I  have  no  one  with  me;  and  we,  who  are  forced  to  trardbf 
ourselves,  are  helpless." 

"  Well,  in  this  voyage  at  least,"  said  Bligh  promptly,  "  I  hope  I 
may  be  found  of  some  use.*' 

At  the  station  the  *'  odious  man,"  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
came  pushing  and  thrusting  himself  close  on  the  young  girL 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I'll  get  your  luggage  for  you.    Leave  it  all  tft 
me." 

She  only  shrank  away  from  him.    Bligh  meantime  had  taken  Ae 
guard  aside. 

"  Put  this  lady,"  he  said,  "  into  a  carriage  that  is  pretty  M;  and 
don*t  let  that  gentleman  in.    Ton  see  the  class  of  man  he  is." 

The  guard  nodded. 

**  I  understand,  sir.  I  saw  him  a  minute  ago.  We  hare  plenty  of 
his  sort." 

The  young  girl  was  put  in  as  directed.  Bligh  also  found  a  place  il 
the  same  carriage,  and  the  door  was  promptly  locked. 

The  "cad,  vermin,  or  reptile,"  came  up  in  a  moment,  and  mi 
dragging  at  the  handle. 

"  Here,  you !"  he  cried,  "  open  this,  d*ye  hear  ?" 

"  Can't  go  in  there,  sir,"  said  the  guard;  "  this  way,  please." 

"  I  wish  to  go  in  here;  you  open  the  door  at  once." 

"  Can't  do  so — aplenty  of  room  down  here." 

The  "  cad"  saw  Bligh's  face  looking  out  and  smiling.  He  saw,  too^ 
the  other  face  looking  at  him,  and  enjoying  his  discomfiture.  The  giudi 
was  called  away.  One  of  the  party  in  the  carriage  had  to  get  ool| 
having  forgotten  something,  and  the  oiled  and  oily  gentleman  cana 
crushing  in  with  his  bags,  and  sat  down  opposite  Bligh,  and  bemde  tlK 
young  giri. 

"  No  one,"  he  said,  looking  insolently  at  Bligh,  "  has  a  right — gnarf 
or  anyone  else — to  keep  me  out  of  a  public  carriage  where  there  ia  a 
seat." 

Bligh  was  not  a  man  to  be  baffled  even  in  a  trifle.  He  rose  t? 
quietly,  and  left  the  carriage.  In  his  absence  the  oiled  gentlemii 
"  addressed  the  carriage,"  but  no  person  in  particular. 

"We  are  coming  to  fine  times  in  this  free  country;  that  g«nl 
did  well  to  retire,  I  can  tell  you." 

But  Bligh's  face  was  at  the  door  again.  \ 

"  Will  you  come  down  ?"  he  said.  "  There  is  a  antpi  in  firont,  with 
some  ladies." 

And  with  a  light  step  the  young  girl  had  tripped  down. 
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''Yon  haye  forgotten  your  things,  sir,"  called  out  one  of  the  pas- 
KDgen  to  him. 

'' 0,  /am  coming  back,  thank  you,"  he  said;  " and  that  is  my 
place." 

The  yonng  lady  was  put  into  the  coupS,  and  Bligh  returned  to  his 
affriage,  and  sat  down  qaietly  in  front  of  the  black-haired  and  oily 
pieman,  who  glared  at  him  and  muttered,  but  who  had  due  awe  of 
nblic  opinion  expressed  in  the  looks  of  the  other  passengers.  No- 
iriiere  does  that  public  opinion  exert  such  pressure  as  in  that  strict 
pace;  anyone  who  would  transgress  it,  is  at  its  mercy. 

When  the  journey  was  over,  the  young  girl  found  that  Robert 
bd  actually  paid  for  this  eaupS  himself,  to  secure  her  from  incon- 
nnience.  To  her  girlish  mind  it  seemed  quite  a  chivalrous  deliyerance, 
■li  that  she  never  could  forget  it. 

When  he  returned  to  London  and  found  himself  again  in  his 
Bhambers  the  usual  legal  arrears  were  waiting.  The  briefs  sent,  in 
iheir  way  the  neatest  specimen  of  workmanship  known,  were  lyiug  on 
Ui  table,  like  little  packages  of  pure  glazed  snowy  Belfast  linens.  He 
hoked  at  them  all  in  succession, — a  mere  mechanical  operation, — ^bnt 
ifth  more  curiosity  at  a  vast  plethoric  bundle,  so  swelled  as  to  be  with 
4iScQlty  confined  within  reasonable  girth.  To  his  astonishment  he  read 
Ml  it,  "  Gay  v.  Gay.  Ejectment  on  the  Title :  Case  for  the  Plaintiffs. 
Ite,  50  guineas.  The  Solicitor-General ;  Mr.  Hawker,  Q.C. ;  with  you." 
The  names  of  the  solicitors  were  very  familiar  to  him ;  a  most  respect- 
iKe  house,  and  firm  patrons  of  his.  He  knew,  therefore,  it  could  be  no 
•ipeculative"  case,  and  that  there  were  "  merits."  "  That  poor  child," 
h  thought;  "  it  looks  very  dangerous;  she  will  lose  all.*'  Indeed,  events 
Mned  to  be  growing  too  strong  for  her.  He  sent  back  this  brief  with 
•  note,  saying  there  were  family  reasons  why  he  could  not  act  in  the 
knness ;  and  then,  his  mind  being  in  legal  matters  quite  a  mechanical 
I'^gine,  he  was  soon  forgetful  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  busily 
Eitiorbed  in  his  points,  as  though  he  had  just  come  home  from  court. 

In  a  few  days  he  called  at  the  solicitors',  and  sent  in  word  that  he 
tiAed  to  speak  to  one  of  them.  Mr.  Griffiths  came  out  very  speedily, 
[WSng,  indeed,  busily  at  work  in  his  office  on  this  very  case.  Bligh 
Vkei  him  all  about  it,  and  began  by  telling  him  it  was  out  of  the 
{Qestion  for  him  to  accept  a  brief  in  it.  He  explained  that  he  always 
•tted  for  the  family,  and  "  advised'*  on  a  good  deal  of  their  law-business. 
the  solicitor  quite  understood,  and  took  up  his  little  bale. 

"In  fact,*'  said  Bligh,  "I  should  wish  to  accommodate  the  matter 
ill  some  way,  if  I  could.  She  is  a  young  girl  with  few  friends,  and 
<|mte  helpless ;  and  if  the  case  is  at  all  doubtful,  and  there  were 
S^>imds  for  compromising — " 

The  solicitor  shook  his  head.  "  It  is  all  plain  sailing;  we  have  every- 
tkmg  in  black  and  white.  Besides,  the  people  themselves  will  go  thro\i^lv 
^  it    The  ann^  orgaardim  is  a  very  determined  Bchenivng  YtcclOcl- 
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woman ;  but  the  Tonng  plaintiff  seems  nice  enongh.  They  are  ihe 
greatest  plagaes  and  inteimpters  of  business  in  the  world,  fossing  hen 
ererj  dav,  merelj  to  know  this  and  that  and  t'other. 

A  clerk  here  came  and  said,  "  Madame  Saxe,  sir. 
''  There,"  said  the  solicitor ;  *'  I  knew  they  were  coming.  Show  them 
in  here." 

Bligh  rose  to  go  away. 

'*  Yon  may  as  well  stay  a  moment  and  see  what  they  are  like;  and 
I  have  another  reason,  which  yon  will  know  the  moment  they  oom 
in,"  said  the  solicitor ;  and  not  being  able  to  resist  his  cnriosity, 
took  np  his  hat  and  remained,  a  little  irresolutely. 

A  lady  with  a  sharp  nose  and  a  rery  heightened  colour,  and  in  hi 
dress  of  the  more  vulgar  French  type,  came  in  with  a  young  girl  fid- 
lowing.  He  recalled  his  fellow-traveller  at  once.  As  Bligh  lookei 
at  her,  ho  saw,  with  something  like  a  thrill,  that  though  taller,  she  haij 
a  curious,  though  rather  secret  likeness,  to  Diana,  more  in  her  air 
bciiring  than  in  features.  He  noted  the  shy  sort  of  coquetry  with  w! 
she  glanced  at  the  strange  gentlemen  present,  and  which  he  though' 
was  **  poor  Diana  all  over." 

The  bold  French  lady  could  speak  English  tolerably,  and  estib^ 
lishcd  herself  comfortably  on  a  chair,  as  for  a  long  sktnce.  She  seemeii 
to  challenge  Bligh  haughtily ;  and  in  truth  the  solicitor  was  not  ft 
little  in  awe  of  her.  Bligh  recollected  her  manner  as  being  akin  to  tlit 
'*  buHiiiess  women"  of  Paris,  all  smiles  and  sweetness,  save  when  then 
is  u  dispute  about  half  a  franc,  when  sharp  and  venomous  teeth  M 
shown,  luid  daws  shoot  out  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  a  hisdnf^  < 
spitting  oat  has  taken  the  place  of  the  charming  lady. 

**  This,"  said  the  solicitor,  "  was  one  of  our  counsel,  the  Mr.  Bli^  -: 
I  was  HiKniking  to  you  about.  Unhappily,  he  is  obliged  to  return  the  i 
briof." 

Uoth  ladies  started  and  looked  at  Bligh,  the  elder  one  with  ho6tiIitf«  ; 

•*  And  why  ?**  slie  said  suddenly.  "  There  is  no  discredit^  I  hope,  ii  ■' 
our  oauso  ?** 

**  0  iloar,  ni\"  said  Bligh  coldly;  "  there  were  private  reasons." 

"Ho  is  a  tViond  of  t  ho  defendant's.  It  is  the  etiquette  in  this  countiy  *  ' 

*•  lu  ours  tvH\"  said  Madame  Saxe  rudely.   "  But  you  have  seen  our   \ 
l^jH^rn ;  t!\ov  havo  Ivon  in  your  possession." 

Uli^^h  \vlourt\L 

"  *rhov  lav  on  mv  t^U^lo  for  a  dav  or  two ;  but  I  have  not  seen  a 
Huo  Ivu^ud  I  ho  aJdrx^s^" 

*'  O  aunt."  saixl  tlvo  vounc  irirl  now  speaking  for  the  first  time,  "we 
lihxniKl  uv^j  think  th^it.  1  do  noc  susp^v;  it ;  and  I  am  the  person  chiefly 

IIm  iiQlicitxvr  mitcvU  *nvl  tAkinj:  up  the  brief  said,  "  As  madame 
k^  Ik^w  i;  v^    ThU  is  lay  own  knot;  I  know  it  as  well 
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More  gracioiuly,  then,  Hadame  Saxe  made  a  sorb  of  amende ;  then 
palled  a  paper  out  of  her  pocket,  and  said  in  a  low  Toice,  "  I  only  got 
this  to  day.    I  read  it  carefolly." 

They  went  orer  into  the  window ;  and  Bligh,  again  about  to  go 
away,  said  with  a  smile  to  Eugenie : 

**  I  must  thank  you  for  acquitting  me;  though,  indeed,  we  barristers 
are  accostomed  to  charge  each  other  with  all  sorts  of  sins  and  crimes ; 
that  is,  in  court.  I  am  sorry  your  first  experience  of  our  country 
ibonld  be  experience  of  law." 

Eagenie  sighed.  She  was  really  no  more  than  eighteen ;  and  that 
righ  recalled  yet  more  again. 

"  I  do  not  wish  it.  I  was  very,  very  happy  in  my  convent.  Bat  it  is 
hard  to  refose  riches ;  and  they  tell  me  it  is  charming  to  be  rich." 

Bligh  could  not  resist  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  But  are  you  so  sure 
of  being  rich  ?  Do  you  know  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and 
Ihat  it  is  not  right  that  always  wins  ?  Gases  like  yours  are  full  of 
kngers  and  difficulties.  I  have  no  right  to  say  this,  for  I  am  inter- 
flrted  for  one  you  consider  your  enemy,  or  whom  you  wish  to  dispossess." 

''Indeed,  no;  a  thousand  times  no.  I  would  not  injure  her  for  the 
lorid.  They  tell  me  she  is  a  charming,  innocent  girl ;  but  I  have  my 
n^ts.  It  is  she  who  is  injuring  me.  Do  you  like  her  ?  is  she  so 
dkirming?" 

Bligh  for  a  moment  became  a  little  enthusiastic. 

"Not  a  word  too  much  could  be  said  for  her.  She  is  fall  of  grace 
al  beauty,  and  I  tremble  when  I  think  what  is  impending  over  her. 
If  you  only  knew  how  she  has  been  brought  up — kept  from  any  stroke 
•f  pain  or  sorrow  save  one — from  every  breath  that  could  cause  annoy- 
tDoe — surrounded  with  luxury,  her  own  will  her  own  and  only  law, — 
jou  could  imagine  what  a  terrible  blow  this  will  be  for  her." 

"  But,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  it  will  not  be  so  bad  as  that  for  her. 
We  shall  let  her  have  something.  We  French  are  not  quite  so  cruel  as 
JOtt  seem  to  think.    We  shall  leave  her  something — enough  to  live  on." 

Bligh  shook  his  head. 

"Enough  to  live  on  in  your  sense  would  be  beggary  for  her;  enough 
to  live  on  in  her  sense  would  mean  the  fortune  she  has  now.  She  is 
wry  sensitive ;  a  mere  flower,  that  would  wither." 

The  young  girl  coloured. 

"  How  romantic !"  she  said.  "Is  she  so  great  a  friend  of  yours? 
How  long  have  you  known  her  ?" 

"  Since  I  was  a  boy,"  said  he. 

"And  I  suppose  she  likes  you?  She  ought,  certainly;  for  you  are  a 
Tcry,  very  warm  ally.    You  will,  of  course,  be  her  counsel?*' 

"  No,"  he  said,  embarrassed ;  "  there  are  reasons  against  that,  espe- 
cially after  what  has  occurred  to-day." 

"How  curious  all  this  is!"  said  Eugenie  reflectively;  "and  what  is 
tins  charming  enemy  of  mine  like  ?" 
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Bligh  wa8  about  to  say  that  Diana  lesembled  her  so  strikiDgly  ifaen 
8he  intemipted  him. 

"  But  I  am  quite  ^endless  here.  I  haTe  no  one  to  look  to  or  to  torn 
to,  and  no  one  that  is  kind  to  me  for  myself.  I  wish  they  had  left  m 
to  my  dear  con  vent ;  and  yet  I  could  not  go  back  now,  for  this  hai 
all  unsettled  me.  Who  can  refuse  to  be  rich  when  they  tdl  yon  it  h 
certain  ?" 

"  But  who  tells  you?**  said  Bligh  gently.  "  As  I  told  you,  there  is 
nothing  certain  in  law.    How  can  that  French  lady  know — ** 

**  It  is  not  she.    There  is  another ;  that  strange,  fierce  lady  who  . 
knows  all  and  who  moTcs  all,  and  whom  I  fear  so,  and  whom  eim  ' 
Madame  Saxe  dreads.    Tou  do  not  know  what  manner  of  woman  she 
is,  and  what  she  can  do." 

"Yes,"  said  Bligh,  "  I  do  know  her.  Tou  mean  Mrs.  Bligh— my 
mother." 

''  Your  mother !"  said  the  girl,  rising  up  suddenly ;  "  Mrs.  Bligh 
your  mother !" 

There  was  a  pause.    Robert  Bligh  rose  also. 

"  Now  you  will  understand,"  he  said.  "  There  are  others  who  hare 
their  troubles  as  well  as  you.  She  has  her  own  yicws  in  this.  She  ii 
on  your  side  in  this  business ;  I  cannot  be.  Neither  can  I  be  yonr 
friend,  nor  sympathise  with  you,  which  I  would  wish  to  be,  as  I  would 
for  any  stranger.  So  good-bye.  You  cannot  ask  me  to  wish  you  rao- 
cess,  even  though  my  mother  is  on  your  side." 

As  he  walked  away  he  thought  a  great  deal  over  this  incident,  taking 
a  true  barrister's  view  of  it. 

"  If  I  had  been  inclined  or  so  unprincipled  as  to  encourage  her,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  she  would  have  told  me  anything  I  wanted  to  know.* 
Bat  the  strange  air  and  likeness  that  was  about  her  seemed  fatal.  "  Poor, 
poor  Diana!"  he  thought,  as  he  sat  down  to  his  table  and  listlesslj 
opened  out  his  briefs,  "  it  is  all  over  for  her." 

And  though  those  heavy  arrears,  though  the  snowy  bales  oflisflD 
were  awaiting  their  turns,  and  time  was  very  precious,  it  was  long  before 
he  could  concentrate  his  attention.  At  times  he  would  start  up  and 
walk ;  but  at  last  set  himself  desperately  to  work  with  this  speech^ 
"  There  could  be  no  harm  in  that.  Yes ;  she  might  be  brought  to 
compromise  it." 

There  are  plenty  of  jeremiads  over  the  hard  fate  of  "  the  man  in 
full  business,"  and  who  has  to  combine  law  and  parliament ;  yet  there 
must  be  an  excitement  that  redeems  all  from  sheer  drudgery — the 
"  showy"  cases,  the  constant  hurry  and  "  panting  and  toiling"  to  keep 
up  with  time,  the  change  of  scene  from  the  House  to  Court.  The  bar- 
rister who  is  not  absolutely  killing  bimpclf,  not  ghastly  pale  or  unwhole- 
some yellow,  may  well  look  back  with  pleasure  to  those  stirring  days. 

Mr.  Bligh,  now  pursued  and  wanted  by  everyone, — videttes  of  clerks 
waiting  for  him  at  turns  and  comers,  and  very  often  pounced  upon  with 
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a  mjBterions  air  by  the  "  whip"  and  manager, — ^was  now  hopelessly  com- 
mitted to  this  absorbing  life,  and  had  to  go  round  and  round  in  the 
ring  without  being  allowed  to  stop.  He  had  long  fought  off  this  state 
of  things;  but  eyents  had  proved  too  much  for  him.  He  saw  he  must 
be  left  behind  altogether,  or  fly  round  headlong  like  the  rest. 

He  was  one  day  sitting  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
vith  his  head  rather  weary,  haying  snatohed  a  few  moments  to  consult 
KKse  books  of  international  law  for  a  great  parliamentary  question  now 
Inwing  on,  and  on  which  he  had  a  dreamy  notion  of  speaking,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  to  him.  He  laid  down  the  Kent*s  Commentaries^  and 
read  the  following: 

**  Dear  Si^, — Since  the  evening  I  saw  you  I  have  been  thinking 
oier  what  you  said.  I  begin  to  feel  more  and  more  every  hour  how 
miserable  it  is  being  dragged  into  this  business.  There  seems  to  be 
90  likelihood  of  its  ending  or  of  its  be^nning,  and  they  tell  me  that 
too  much  has  been  ventured  for  me  now  to  withdraw ;  but  your  words 
ibout  the  uncertainty  of  law  seem  to  ring  in  my  ears.  '  Would  I  had 
iBTer  left  my  own  dear  country !  I  know  not  what  to  do.  But  if  you 
loald  not  think  it  a  liberty  in  me,  or  asking  too  much,  it  would  make 
le  very  happy  if  I  could  see  you,  and  consult  you  again  as  to  what  I 
in  to  do ;  still  more  if  you  would  change  your  resolution  about  not 
ippearing  in  my  case.  At  all  events,  dear  sir,  would  you  let  me  see 
JOQ  and  consult ;  for  I  have  no  one  to  consult,  and  I  would  almost 
pomise  to  be  guided  by  you.  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

"  Eugenie  Gay." 

Bligh  threw  this  down  on  the  table,  then  tore  it  up  leisurely  in 
flumj  small  pieces,  then  wrote  an  answer.  It  covered  but  a  page,  and 
rm, 

"  Madah, — I  regret  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  change 
97  mind«  I  still  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  every  suitor  to 
KUle  his  case,  in  preference  to  expensive  and  uncertain  litigation; 
kt  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to  advise  you  in  this  instance.  In- 
deed, you  must  excuse  me  if  I  tell  you  that  my  relation  to  all  these 
Blatters  is  very  delicate  indeed.  For  the  future,  therefore,  I  must  decline 
to  interfere.  I  am  yours, 

"  Robert  Bligh." 

He  was  not  a  little  unsettled  by  this  communication,  for  it  now 
seemed  as  if  this  was  very  much  the  tactics  of  an  adventuress. 

"She  has  heard  from  the  solicitor  alx)ut  me,"  he  thought,  "and 
wonld  like  to  pick  up  all  she  could."  He  had  seen  specimens  enough 
of  that  artful  behaviour  in  the  witness-box. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

WHISPEBS  AND  SCANDALS. 

Diana  had  her  horses  as  nsnal,  and  the  great  argosy,  whici 
an  interval,  she  had  resumed.  With  Mr.  Lngard  she  used  to 
on  the  great  Prado  in  the  Park,  that  gentleman  appearing  splenc 
rat/mnatit  in  this  new  part  of  his,  having  become  more  gracious  a 
of  late  ;  as  was  indeed  remarked  by  his  club-acquaintances,  with 
scions  and  "  knowing"  air,  which,  in  the  languj^  of  men  too  ii 
and  too  languid  to  spend  words,  signified  quite  a  whole  convei 
Among  these  familiars  a  shrug  stood  for  an  anecdote;  and  thus  wa 
much  precious  time.  It  was  indeed  something  to  see  Diana  frt 
glittering  as  though  she  had  been  taken  out  of  a  jewel-case;  or  u 
"  satin-coated"  steed  (as  a  "  Lounger  in  Rotten  Row"  once  wrot 
to  the  Merntnj)y  whose  coat,  glistening  with  a  golden-brown,  thi 
the  small  delicate  figure  with  surprising  eflPect.  With  them  used 
a  fashionable  warder — Mrs.  Wycherly,  wife  of  Captain  Wych 
pleasant^  agreeable  lady,  whom  Diana  regarded  with  wonder  an( 
admiration,  and  who  carried  on  the  profession  of  the  handsome  i 
lady — chartered  free-lance,  than  which  none  is  more  inviti 
the  time.  Lugard,  in  his  way,  represented  the  other  branch  of  i 
fos^ion.  Thus  the  trio  rode  along  ;  now  charging  at  full  6pee< 
horses  soattoring  the  mould ;  now  drawn  up  in  the  great  group  o 
tlu>  gates,  as  if  waiting  to  receive  cavalry.  Anon  Colonel  Crc 
horvl  SvmiHTly  would  join,  and  the  little  party  would  break  ini 
his  lorvUhip  and  Mr.  Wycherly  in  front.  Captain  Lugard  and  M 
lH>hiiuL  Then  Mr.  Lugard  would  say,  "  Let  them  go  on  in  fi^ 
supjK^^  that  Symperly  has  his  usual  wallet  of  folly.  Do  go  on. 
tHf^  «$  you  won>  doing  when  he  came  up." 

'IViioh  Captain  Lugani  I  We  should  like  to  have  seen  an; 
gvntlomj^u  or  lady  make  thiU  speech!  "Teach  me  I"  he  woul 
jiw$w\^r\HU  hJ$  Hf^  curling,  "what,  pray?  What  is  this  wonderful 
U^^)^^  Nvu  aro  in  ix>«se^on  of?  Who  taught  yov,  pray?  If  it  is 
ouriou*  a  \\u<^ion.  Vuy  you  been  taught  at  all  ?  You  had  be 
?kUiY  of  that  tir^t,"  v^o.  Yet  Diana  was  teachmg  this  rather  inti 
sohv^!ar.  For  the  t;r^t  time  in  her  life  she  had  been  consulted 
tv\r  avh  ivV.  axul  fv^r  $v*mo  of  her  Ri:her  slender  worldly  knowledg 
kuv^w  uothiivc."  Mr.  l.Ui::;ir\i  would  say  gloomily,  "I,  that  hai 
nlvut  .susl  xui\<\l  wi:h  ovcryono.  I  am  shipwrecked;  I  know  n 
it  \^^;i  cunI  AxkI  Yvt  I  wi$h  lo  do  right-  You  have  seen  foryoi 
^U  th;^5  \  ;s;rivc  to  dvV  all  iha:  I  suffer,  all  that  I  am  obliged  tc 
U  uu\\  \v  u\\  tauU-  mv\^  likely  i:  is;  for  I  am  not  perfect,"  adc 
lAV<t*x\l  hAuaA^:ttolx\  *^  Bu;  I  leave  i:  to  you;  you  have  now  f( 
\\;us^  .>«sv^;  %h.i;  v^^r  hou^^hoM  :>.  and  what  fatal  discord  reigo 
\x  I  K^v  •;  xuA>  V  :i\y  tfau-: :  bu:  s^ill  if  Iknew  what  to  do,  i 
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This  was  not  the  first  time  onr  Diana  had  been  so  invited.  A  flnsh 
of  real  pleasure  overspread  her  innocent  cheek,  and  a  sensation,  which 
she  did  not  know  to  be  bom  of  vanity,  rose  in  her.  She  was  not  the 
Aild,  after  all,  that  Lady  Margaret  always  seemed  to  hint  she  was,  or 
that  she  herself  thought  she  was.  She  was  not  to  lead  that  sort  of  pnr- 
X)6ele68  life,  which  her  own  conscience  so  often  whispered  to  her  was, 
mdes  profitless,  devoted  to  toys  and  vanities,  to  the  mere  battledore- 
oid-shnttlecoek  of  life,  the  soap-bnbble  blowing,  which  she  had  always 
kBospicion  she  conld  not  rise  beyond.  0,  here  was  the  opportunity!  if 
hb  could  only  bring  these  two  hapless  souls  to  know  and  understand 
■eh  other  !  But  it  is  oftener  an  accident  that  determines  a  mind  on 
{ certain  course  than  a  mere  studious  and  officious  advice  or  remon- 
(knnce. 

Wally  Pepys  had  come  up  to  her  in  his- specially  confidential  way — 
tept  for  young  ladies  exclusively — and  had  said,  "  Ah  !  I  see  you  have 
iiken  our  friend  in  hand.  I  declare  he  is  getting  more  human  and  less 
wrage  every  hour.    Will  you  put  me  down  for  the  next  vacancy?*' 

"  But  you  are  human,  and  not  savage,"  said  Diana,  smiling.  **  But 
iodeed  Captain  Lugard  is  not  savage ;  we  were  children  together,  and 
k  is  like  a  cousin." 

Mr.  Lugard  took  great  pleasure  in  this  process  of  his  own  reforma- 
tion, listening  with  great  docility  while  our  heroine  advised  and  coun- 
idled ;  then  taking  up  the  theme  himself,  dwelling  on  the  point — a 
little  worn  now — of  his  having  been  manqui  from  the  beginning,  of  no 
tte  understanding  him,  of  his  life  being  one  succession  of  crosses  and 
ttiafortunes.  "  And,"  added  he,  one  evening  as  they  were  alone  in  the 
irawing-room,  "  it  is  not  so  much  my  fault  after  all.  I  might  have 
been  now  happy  and  prosperous,  instead  of  having  to  look  forward  to 
years  of  misery  from  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  release." 

Diana  really  did  not  understand. 

"But  how  ?"  she  asked. 

"What  I"  said  he,  turning  on  her  with  a  half- wounded,  half-indig- 
fiant  air,  "you  forget  ihatf  You  don't  wish  to  mortify  me,  I  suppose, 
l>y  reminding  me  of  that  humiliating  day  when — " 

"  When,'*  said  Diana,  beginning  to  be  fluttered,  and  looking  round 
Bneasily — "  when  my  poor  father  was  taken  from  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  that.  But  for  a  great  deal  of  all  this 
y<m  are  accountable,  Diana.  Surely  you  remember  how  we  were  chil- 
dren together,  and  how  as  a  boy  I  was  always  taught  and  encouraged 
to  look  to  you  as  the  great  object.     Even  your  father — " 

"Never,  never!"  said  Diana,  a  little  excited;  "not  by  me.  Such 
a  thing,  as  I  live,  never  entered  my  mind.  I  always  liked  you,  Richard, 
bat  I  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  hold  out  hopes  which  could  not  be 
icalised." 

His  lips  showed  that  he  had  a  sarcasm  ready.  "What  of  Lord 
Patmore?  You  loved  Atm,  I  suppose?  0,  now,  pray  be  a  little  consistent." 
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Diana  was  mncli  confused  by  this  thmst.    '*  I  had  not  my  ovn  free 
will.    I  was  forced  into  it — " 

"  You  I  a  free  agent,  able  to  do  what  you  please !  0,  that  is  foByl 
Bat  I  may  speak  out  now,  Diana,  as  all  that  is  past  and  done  with.  I 
tell  you  plainly,  I  did  look  forward  to  marrying  you ;  and  you  knot 
that,  Diana.  And  if  I  had  done  so  my  life  would  hare  been  differeoti 
and  to  me  a  blessing,  inst — " 

This  language,  which  was  indeed  the  truth,  quite*  scared  her. 

"  0  Richard,  Richard,  you  must  not  talk  of  that ;  indeed  you  mnat 
not.     And  if  I  had  thought  for  a  moment — " 

"  I  don't  trant  to  talk  of  it,''  said  he  impatiently ;  "  Heaven  know 
it  is  no  pleasant  subject  for  me.  But  we  must  look  those  things  in  the 
face ;  and  you  know,  dearest,  it  is  the  truth.  I  might  hare  been  a  dif- 
ferent man  now,  happy  and  prosperous  and  successfol.  But  that  cant 
be  hel[x?d.  Only,"  he  added  with  some  bitterness,  "  I  see  you  haw 
lost  even  your  old  kindness.  I  suppose,  now  that  I  have  failed,  and 
that  I  am  no  longer  successful,  I  deserve  contempt  You  are  quite  right 
— it  is  onlv  the  wav  of  the  world." 

^luch  hurt  bv  this  cruel  insinuation,  and  at  the  same  time  foil  ci 
syni|vithy,  our  Diana  quite  forgot  the  little  shock  she  had  at  first  bv- 
taineil  when  Lugard  was  dwellii.g  on  his  old  attachment^  and  at  the 
end  was  only  anxious  to  encourage  and  fortify  him  in  the  course  ftom. 
which  he  had  now  no  retreat.  "When  next  they  spoke,  Lugard  thanked 
her  warmly,  and  said  he  felt  much  lx?tter  and  stronger;  and  Diana 
was  full  of  joy.  and  really  began  to  think  her  profession  and  special 
"call"  in  life  was  this  little  art  of  making  ill-suited  married  people 
live  together  pleasantly.  *'  Such  little  ways  as  I  have,"  she  thought 
to  herself,  *•  trifling  as  they  are,  and  which  seem  to  please  people,  it 
may  In?  lIoavon*s  will  I  should  mm  to  this  use."  There  was  a  strain 
of  very  ardent  ]nety  through  her  natinre,  and  on  Sundays  she  followed 
railior  tiory  ministers  of  the  l\>s[>el,  and  trembled  and  grew  tearM 
as  thev  iwireil  lormonis  and  tortures,  and  at  less-troubled  momenta 
bout  her  eyes  down  over  her  book,  and  prayed  with  her  whole  little 
heart. 

But  while  the  Rev.  William  Monkin>ns,  hottest  of  gospellers  (it 
was  sirariTo  that  this  delicate  crtatun^  should  be  drawn  by  these  stitAg 
and  raging  pii»us  curries \  made  his  cV.aj^l  ^l-ady  Dulcimers  chapd- 
of-oasc>  n^sound  with  wild  cries  against  ungodliness  and  worldly  plea- 
snrt^s.  our  Oiana  was  not  ac  all  vvnsv'ious  that  she  was  innocently  at- 
tiUi:  emv»iU\l  in  the  bar.d  whom  Mr.  Monkirons  had  sternlv  sentenced 
to  bo  ''oast  v^ut."  Thos<o  riviings  on  tr.o  bright  bay,  with  the  gallant 
Lugard  an*:  the  aduuri\i  M:^.  Wvoiur'.y,  rvj»oateil  so  often:  those  expedi 
lions  ill  t?io  same  unvar\ir.g  oi>nijMV.y  :o  oi^-ra  and  b;ill :  the  friendl} 
aiul  irusiini:  onov*,;vtii:o:v.i:.:  o!"  li.o  w  •.;:-.^  ia.iv. — lH>iran  to  attract  tin 
atto:uiot\  \Al\w  ivl'.o  ami  ;ho  sv\uuiaIo".s. 

Lady  IVldiKvlio  tuiid  >»;th  a  sir.ilo  '*  i:;ai  all  (>arties  had  got  rid  a 
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lear  I^j  Margaret  moBt  (xmTeniently ;"  and  the  fiEdthless  Wally 
asked, "  wasn't  there  a  wife  put  by  in  some  maison  de  santi  quite 
renientlj  ?"  Someone  to  whom  Lngard  had  been  specially  bmsqney 
a  rode,  threw  another  little  rag  in,  as  the  chiffonier's  basket  passed 
I.  ^'  Mrs.  Monkton  says  she  saw  them  both  walking  in  Richmond 
%Umer  And  what  that  lady  had  told  was  strictly  tme,  "for 
n  her  life,"  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  haye  said,  but  she  could  not 
leen  Mrs.  Wycherly  and  another  friend  who  were  sitting  on  a 
not  yery  far  away.  In  this  way  the  buzz  began,  which  gradually 
1  into  a  loud  drone.  Mr.  Lugard  soon  heard  it,  and  with  the 
loent  yanity  of  his  sex  bent  his  ears  to  listen,  and  gaye  the 
smile  of  disclaimer  which  means  admission.  Indeed,  this 
of  his  rather  tumultuous  life  was  yery  pleasant  to  him  to  think 
snatch  of  a  dream,  though  any  moment  he  would  be  awakened, 
either  drone  nor  buzz  eyer  reached  those  little  pink,  smart,  deli- 
lells  that  were  Diana's  charming  ears.  Meaning  looks,  indeed, 
ight  translate,  if  she  would ;  but  she  was  too  unskilled  in  such 

•8. 

metimes  on  the  great  thoroughfare  and  crowded  highway  of 
lable  life  she  would  meet  Robert  Bligh,  now  become  the  strange 
vis — a  good-looking  barrister  in  large  practice  in  Parliament,  yet 
lained  to  his  shelyes  like  the  books  in  the  monks*  libraries,  but 
abroad  at  "the  dance,  the  dinner,  and  the  drum'* — the  burden 
leasant  song,  which  he  himself  wrote,  "  knocked  off"  one  eyen- 
ad  which  the  good-looking  young  composer,  Arthur  Western,  had 
music ;  "  words  by  Robert  Bligh,  Esq.,  M.P." 

"  The  dance,  the  dinner,  and  the  drum — 

Young  and  old  we  come,  we  come. 

The  drum,  the  dance,  the  dinner ; 

Charming  saint,  more  charming  ainner. 
.  The  drum,  the  dinner,  and  the  dance ; 

Many  a  fair  and  many  a  lance.** 

s  progress  was  wonderful.  "  Sure  to  be  next  Solicitor;"  "  Would- 
ke  a  judgeship;"  "On  the  high-road  to  the  woolsack,"  were 
[reeable  prophecies  made  about  him ;  though  indeed  there  is  no 
oad  to  the  woolsack,  but  rather  a  dark  walk  through  a  wood, 
haps  a  jump  across  a  creyasse  with  a  suc^scssful  landing  on  the 
side.  He  had  youth  and  good  looks — the  best  ornaments  and 
tions  in  the  world,  and  which,  when  combined  with  success, 
esistible.  His  table  and  chimneypiece  were  coyercd  with  cards 
lyitations,  and  made  a  curious  mingle-mangle  with  briefs  and 
nentary  papers.  Some  friends  and  admirers  wondered  exceed- 
that  he  had  not  yet  spoken  in  the  House ;  but  we,  who  by  this 
mow  something  of  Mr.  Robert  Bligh  and  his  disciplined  nature, 
readily  guess  that  this  was  only  the  old  caution — the  making 
>f  the  ground,  and  waiting  till  the  proper  opportunity  arose. 
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Many  also  noticed — for  the  morements  of  any  riging  man  are  watched 
with  an  ahnoBt  flattering  obseryance — ^that  he  was  Bcaicely  in  good 
spirits.  The  same  obserrers  had  "  their  eye  on  him"  when  he  and 
Miss  Gay  met,  and  noticed  her  attempt  at  a  haughty  greeting,  and 
his  cold  manner.  And  they  also  saw  how  her  gaze  followed  him  iritk 
a  sort  of  wistful  curiosity  as  he  went  away  with  the  beantifd  His 
Henniker  on  his  arm  —  Lady  Jane  Williamson's  cousin,  and  moik 
honourable  daughter  to  Lord  Mountermine.  Indeed^  Mr.  Bligh  wai 
now  constantly  at  Mr.  Attorney-General's,  and  Lady  Jane  —  as  the 
phrase  runs — "  could  do  nothing  without  him."  Was  it  at  all  Bn^ 
prising  that  the  meddling  Cuckoo  should  presently  flap  its  wings,  gife 
one  of  its  shrill  screams,  and  announce  to  all  London  on  its  front 
page,  "We  understand  that  a  marriage  has  been  arranged  betweei 
the  Honourable  Emily  Henniker  and  Mr.  Robert  Bligh,  M.P.  for  Cal- 
thorpe"?  And  though  "  there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth,  my  dear," 
in  the  whole  business,  the  matter  was,  strange  to  say,  left  uncontin- 
dieted.  For  Mr.  Bligh  was  none  of  those  sensitiye  and  rather  mean 
souls  who  would  be  disturbed  at  such  a  public  affiche;  nay,  would 
rather  feel  it  a  high  honour  to  have  his  name  coupled  with  any  ladj*8; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  Henniker  and  *'  her  party,"  as  the  racing 
world  would  say,  very  fondly  wished  that  the  statement  could  be  made 
true.  It  was  Captain  Lugard  who  brought  in  that  last  number  of 
the  Cuckoo  and  tossed  it  down  triumphantly.  "There,"  he  said,  "I 
knew  he'd  sell  himself  to  the  highest  bidder.  It's  only  what  I  ex- 
pected." 

Diana  read.    Her  lips  curled  a  little. 

"And  who  is  Miss  Henniker?" 

"  Don't  you  see  ?"  went  on  Lugard  with  great  scorn ;  "  a  relation  of 
the  Williamsons, — Lady  Jane,  and  all  that.  He  wants  to  creep  into 
something  that  way.  Just  the  same  as  he  ever  was,  even  at  school, 
when  he  was  always  toadying  old  Wheeler's  nephew,  who  was  among 
the  boys." 

Diana  read  it  over  very  often. 

"  Is  she  pretty?"  was  another  woman's  question. 

"And  that  poor  Buller  whom  he  has  treated  so  scandalously,'* 
went  on  Lugard ;  "  kept  on  and  off  for  all  these  years.  Isn't  that  like 
him  ?  He  finds  old  Buller  isn't  worth  much  in  the  political  way,  and 
he  throws  the  poor  girl  off.  But  the  Ministry  is  shaky  enough,  and  I 
hope  to  Heaven  he  will  be  overreached." 

Thus  was  our  second  hero  engaged,  scarcely  fancying  that  he  waa 
quite  giving  the  coup  dc  grdc^  to  the  demolition  of  the  old  image.  T^ 
this  gentleman  knew  very  little  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  female 
human  heart  especially.  All  this  piqued  and  tantalised  the  young  lady 
sorely,  and  fretted  and  vexed  her ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  she  did 
not  believe  a  syllable  of  the  story  about  Miss  Henniker, — albeit  certi- 
fied in  print,  and  by  the  Cuckoo.    Much  as  she  resented  his  ^^crael  and 
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imkmd''behaYioiir,  she  still  had  a  secret  instinct  and  certitnde  that  the 
di  ulrer  chain  was  not  broken ;  and  that  though  she  might  cast  away 
ker  end,  he  had  not  strength  to  do  the  same  with  his. 

After  Richard  Lngard  had  gone  out,  she  read  this  announcement 
ifTf  often.  Then  her  eye  wandered  down  listlessly  oyer  the  other 
oncnlar  notices,  as  to  persons  ''accepting  the  Ghiltem  Hundreds/' 
md  the  mmonr  that  Lord  Bulstock  was  likely  to  be  '*  the  new  Lord 
Cofferer." 

"  Fancy,"  said  some  of  the  cynics  of  the  day,  "  being  a  Lord  Cofferer 
at  all ;  but  what  manner  of  man  must  that  be  whose  hopes  and  fears 
ire  agitated  by  the  chance  of  being  likely  to  be  a  Lord  Cofferer?'' 

Her  eye  rested  then  on  some  paragraphs  like  this :  "  It  is  said  that 
iliere  is  a  rock  ahead  for  the  Ministry,  of  the  danger  of  which  the 
Ktate  captain  who  commands  is  quite  sensible ;  and  that  be  has  en- 
idled  some  amateur  hands  in  the  crew;  not  indeed  'rated'  on  the 
ihip's  books,  but  who  will  be  taken  in  according  to  the  work  they  do. 
One  of  these  '  dark'  auxiliaries  is  said  to  be  the  new  member  for  Gal- 
thorpe,  who  brings  a  mysterious  reputation,  which  defies  time,  place, 
or  man's  recollection.  It  is  said  he  has  been  retained  to  do  this 
ihtj  on  some  evening  in  the  following  week,  when  Mr.  Masham  brings 
on  his  motion." 

Diana  almost  started  as  she  read.  The  dull  Lugard  was  only  build- 
ing up  instead  of  destroying.  Her  exclamation  almost  was  her  old 
one:  "  O,  how  wonderful  he  is !  how  cleyer !  Indeed  he  is  getting  suc- 
cen."  And  she  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  dreaming  over  these  great 
prospects,  and  determined  to  make  out  what  was  the  meaning  of  these 
political  riddles.  Not  so  much  pity  is  akin  to  love :  it  is  more  so  to 
oontempt.    Admiration  or  public  success  is  the  true  quickener. 

Chapter  IX. 

THE  PETBUCCI  AFFAIB. 

It  came  to  pass  about  this  time  that  news  reached  England,  among 
other  foreign  items,  that  a  certain  half-Englishman  and  half-Italian 
cdled  Petruoci,  who  was  a  kind  of  mongrel-agent  out  in  Chili,  had  been 
seized  by  that  goyemment  and  put  in  prison  for  smuggling.  This  piece 
of  news  did  not  affect  the  public  mind,  and  was  read  at  many  a  break- 
&Bt-table  half-mechanically,  taking  up  a  space  no  more  than  a  single 
line.  But  in  a  week  or  so  one  of  the  light  horse  of  parliament — the 
stray,  disengaged  Cossacks,  who  scour  about  on  little  active  animals 
of  motions  and  "questions" — marked  this  speck  warily  in  the  horizon, 
and  pricked  down  upon  it.  Mr.  Derby  Blagden  was  the  lucky  rider 
who  pounced  on  the  prey  first,  and  he  "put  a  question  to  the  noble  lord 
«t  the  head  of  the  government" — the  tight,  wiry,  compact,  elderly  Eng- 
lish oountry  gentleman  who  then  administered  aifairs  with  such  success, 
in  the  very  perfection  of  laissejs  faire.    There  were  ftome  i^Cktilot^k  qC  t\\a 
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Boman  sort  who  objected  to  this  principle ;  and  who,  as  one  of  them 
said,  did  not  wish  the  politics  of  the  country  to  be  dealt  with  in  tlie 
fashion  the  architect  of  their  palace  had  treated  the  interior  gotbie 
pillars  and  stonework — ^namely,  by  covering  np  therongfanessanddecif 
with  a  Emooth  and  even  coat  of  "  nice"  bnff  paint  Others  were  diaoon- 
tented  at  this  successful  "  jockeyship,"  as  they  called  it ;  others,  agaii^ 
were  en  nous;  more  were  greedy.  The  old  politician,  howeyer,  hdd  hk 
way;  directing  the  country  yery  much  as  he  rode  his  cob  down  to  tte 
House — in  a  pleasant  half-amble,  half-walk.  But  when  BUgden  pafc 
his  question,  and  received  a  jocular — perhaps  saucy — answer,  whiA 
caused  a  general  laugh,  some  of  the  discontented  bc^gan  to  ^'take  the 
thing  up ;"  the  hostile  newspapers  saw  that  there  was  something  in  it^ 
and  as  the  thing  grew  and  began  to  be  discussed,  and  it  was  asserted 
'<  that  the  honour  of  the  country'*  had  been  touched,  matters  b^an  to 
look  different.  Soon  the  heading  was  changed  to  ''  The  Petmoci  Oat- 
rage  ;*'  and  it  was  fairly  started  as  a  great  question  when  it  became 
known  that  Mr.  Masham,  a  usual  supporter  of  the  GoTemment^  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject.  This  was  indeed  serious;  ftr 
it  was  before  the  era  when  the  device  of  mere  privates  and  sergeants  ia 
the  regiment  denouncing  their  colonel  and  officers  was  found  to  be  i 
piquant  way  of  acquiring  reputation. 

Everyone  began  to  talk  of  the  matter,  in  clubs  and  coteries;  the  old 
minister  put  on  his  jauntiest  manner,  but  was  disquieted  ;  laissezfain, 
his  Mephistopheles,  seemed  to  have  deserted  him ;  and  people,  bj  talking 
so  much  of  the  danger,  made  it  appear  more  serious  than  it  reallj  wis* 
It  grew  and  grew ;  another  great  and  independent  member  put  n 
amendment  on  the  paper  ;  there  was  a  mustering  and  drilling,  and  it 
had  become  a  regular  "party"  question.  That  was  the  recall;  thewhipe 
were  already  out,  the  patrols  scouring  the  alleys  and  political  public- 
houses  for  their  stray  men. 

What  interest  could  this  great  question  have  for  Diana,  with  that 
greater  division  which  affected  her  case,  now  impending?  She  lived  in  a 
sort  of  trepidation  and  excitement  as  the  day  drew  near.  It  was  onlj 
three  weeks  away  now.  Very  often  she  used  to  repair  to  her  friend  Sir 
John,  the  Attorney-General,  who  gave  her  such  snatches  of  comfort 
as  he  could. 

"  My  poor  child,  I  can  tell  you  nothing ;  I  wish  I  could.  You  moat 
train  yourself  to  bear  whatever  may  come — defeat  or,  as  I  trust  it  will 
be,  success.  You  see,  if  they  make  out  their  case  as  it  stands — if  they 
prove  it — why,  I  am  afraid.  But,  then,  will  a  jury  believe  them  ?  will 
they  believe  that  Mrs.  Bligh,  that  half-mad,  half-wicked  woman,  whom 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  cross-examining  ?  And,  my  dear  child,  if  we 
don't  make  an  expose  of  her  let  us  be  defeated  on  this  motion  that  is 
coming  on.  Now,  you  must  run  away.  I  have  to  defend  ministers  on 
the  law  of  the  business;  get  up  the  Chili  view,  and  Kent  and  Story  and 
Vattel,  and  all  those  rascals  whom  \oui  \\XX\a  head  has  nothing  to  do 
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with.  It  will  be  warm  work.  There  is  a  clever  fellow  to  follow  me, 
thongh ;  yon  remember  Bligh — my  cross-examinee's  son  ?" 

"What,  he  is  to  speak  !"  said  Diana  with  interest.  "  Bat  he  is  no 
friend  of  mine;  he  was  once." 

•*  Why,  you  don't  suppose  he  has  anything  to  do  with  that  ?  Lord 
Men  you,  he  has  too  much  to  do.  That's  one  of  that  Page's  stories, 
who  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  detective  for  me.  Mind,  I  prophesy  he'll 
nuke  a  name  with  this  speech." 

''But  others  say  it,"  said  Diana.  ''  0,  he  has  been  so  unkind  and 
cruel,  BO  treacherous,  they  tell  me." 

"Now,  I  must  turn  you  out,"  said  Sir  John  a  little  abruptly;  "you'll 
cnne  to  me  again,  and  we'll  talk  of  this." 

Diana  went  away  in  her  cab  with  her  maid.  She  liked  these  expe- 
SSaoDB — the  unofficial  "explorings"  in  streets  and  shops.  But  she 
thought  as  she  went  along  of  what  Sir  John  had  said,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  did  occur  to  her  that  Mr.  Page  was  scarcely  of  the  proper  sort  as 
I  legal  adviser.  She  thought  again  and  again  of  Bligh's  old  devotion, 
pnved  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  that,  after  all,  the  chief  evidence  against 
\m  of  dislike  to  her  was  the  angry  jealousy  of  "  poor  Lugard."  Under 
ill  this  feeling  (but  she  was  not  conscious  of  its  presence)  was  the 
Knse  of  curiosity  and  admiration, — admiration  at  his  power  and  cle- 
Temess  and  steady  progress ;  and  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  "  poor 
Lagard's"  purposeless  life — a  series  of  failures — should  seem  to  her  not 
i  little  contemptible.  With  all  this  came  a  curious  and  restless  desire 
which  attended  her  as  she  went  about,  to  see  something  of  this  coming 
snccess.  She  would  give  anything  to  know,  to  look  on  at  his  triumph 
-*-he  was  sure  to  be  successful,  as  indeed  she  had  a  presentiment. 

This  idea  quite  took  possession  of  her,  and  before  the  evening  was 
over  she  had  written  one  of  her  "  nice  little  notes"  to  her  good  ifriend 
the  Attorney-General. 

"  My  dear  Sie  John, — I  should  so  like  to  hear  this  wonderful 
debate  that  is  coming  on,  and  the  great  speeches  that  will  be  made. 
Could  you  get  me  into  the  ladies'  gallery?    Would  it  be  too  much  ? 

"  Diana  Gay." 

"  Curious  girl,"  thought  Sir  John.  "  She  will  find  me  very  dry. 
Vattel  will  bore  her."  Even  her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  became 
rtopid  in  the  presence  of  his  own  complacency.  He  wrote  back  that  he 
^roQld  manage  it,  and  that  Lady  Williamson  would  call  for  her.  Diana 
wag  delighted,  as  she  always  was  at  the  success  of  any  of  her  little 
schemes. 

When  she  saw  Lugard  again  he  was  eager  with  a  new  arrangement. 

"  I  have  got  tickets  for  that  concert  you  wished  to  go  to,"  he  said. 
*4know  you  like  music,  and  I  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  them." 

Kitty  was  sitting  in  her  favourite  position,  looking  at  the  fire  in  a 
sort  of  half-rererie,  and  broke  out  harshly  with  **  Ho^  m»Ji^  NXi\xi^ 
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hare  tou  mored  hearen  and  earth  for?   Poor  heayen  and  eartii!— tod 
for  a  concert-ticket!" 

Lngard  tamed  on  her  impatiently.  "There  ia  one  thing"  be 
began;  bnt  Diana's  imploring  look — she  was  always  wretched  whenahe 
siw  these  first  gnns  fired— checked  him. 

"  Go  on,'*  said  Mrs.  Lngard,  turning  round  fall  on  him;  ^  finiflh, 
pray.    I  suppose  to  get  rid  of  me  yon  would  more  heaven  and  earthr 

*'Xo,  no;  indeed,  Kitty,  you  mistake,"  said  Diana  eagerly;  "he 
meant  no  such  thing.  Bnt  I  am  so  sorry  about  this  concert^  as  I  hsfs 
promised  to  go  to  Lady  Jane  Williamson's." 

"  It  was  arranged  we  were  to  go,"  said  he,  his  brow  contractingi 
"Bnt  it  is  no  matter;  only  if  you  knew  the  labour  and  work  I  had  to 
go  through  to  get  them.  But  it  is  no  matter;  and  what  is  theenie^ 
tainment  you  have  preferred  ?  I  thought  you  had  ceased  to  care  ftr 
going  out." 

^'  0,  this  is  no  party,"  said  Diana,  a  little  confused.  **  Lady  Jans 
is  to  take  me." 

Something  interfered  at  this  moment,  and  Diana  was  called  awq; 
Meantime  the  days  passed  by  rapidly.  The  newspapers,  as  usual,  d^ 
scribed  the  coming  motion  as  ''  fraught  with  perils  to  the  stability  of 
the  Goyemment,'*  and  iramed  the  old  wiry  Viscount  to  set  his  homa 
in  order.  The  Regent-strtet  Chronicle  had  pleasant  speculations  ontha 
subject,  and  one  article  headed  "  The  Break-down  of  Laissez  Fain!* 
In  short,  this  cloud,  which,  according  to  the  well-worn  measure  of  dimen* 
sion,  had  been  no  bigger  than  the  Yiscount^s  own  hand,  grew  steadilft 
and  spread  until  it  made  the  Government  skies  as  dark  as  pitch. 

On  the  evening  of  the  debate  Diana  was  in  a  sort  of  excitement 
and  flutter,  as  indeed  she  usually  was  when  there  was  a  little  expedition 
before  her.  For  Lngard  politics  had  now  no  attraction.  He  rardy 
looked  at  a  newspaper ;  and  since  his  late  experience  he  always  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  the  columns  which  had  to  do  with  anything  lA 
the  House.  If  any  gauche  person  dwelt  long  on  that  subject  in  his 
presence,  he  would  rise  up  impatiently  and  leave  the  room  abruptly. 
His  friends  remarked  good-naturedly  that  he  was  **  devilish  sore"  on 
the  matter.  He  had  therefore  never  noticed  the  "crisis"  that  va* 
drawing  on,  and  if  he  had,  would  have  turned  away  his  eyes.  On 
this  evening  down  came  Diana  about  five  o'clock  in  her  full  regi- 
mentals, as  they  might  be  called,  fluttering  her  plumage  of  burnous  and 
flowirs,  and  eager  to  be  in  time.  Richard  was  out,  but  as  Lady  Jane's 
caniage  came  up,  he  arrived  at  the  door  and  met  Diana  in  the  hall. 

"  Why,  where  on  earth,''  he  cried, — "  where  are  you  going  at  HoB 
hour  ?" 

With  a  little  guiltiness  from  the  discovery,  "  We  are  going  down  to 
the  House  to  hear  the  debate,'*  said  Diana  hurriedly.  "Only  think! 
Good-bye;  don't  wait  for  me.'*  As  she  looked  back  from  the  carriage, 
she  saw  bim  standing  with  a  puzzled  air. 
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ej  are  all  alike,"  he  was  saying  to  himself;  ''she  knew  the 
Ings  I  had  done  to  get  her  those  tickets^ — begged  them  from  a 
!io  will  make  me  feel  it  to  the  end  of  my  life — and  yet  she  puts 

for  some  whim  that  just  strikes  her.  She  has  no  steadiness; 
not  care  what  I  hare  done,  what  I  am  doing  for  her." 
rent  away  moodily  to  his  clnb,  and  dined  there  by  himself 
^ard  had  her  solitary  meal,  which  might  have  been  a  relief, 
stayed  there  the  whole  evening,  not  choosing  to  retom,  me- 
y  looking  at  newspapers  which  he  did  not  care  to  read.  In- 
st of  those  who  knew  him  now  took  care  to  give  him  a  wide 
[t  was  so  troublesome,  they  said,  talking  to  him,  and  he  was 
;  and  sudden  you  never  knew  where  to  have  him. 
t  ten  the  room  began  to  fill  and  grow  noisy  as  men  came 

in,  dressed  to  go  to  amusement,  or  coming  from  it,  and 

in  knots  to  talk.  He  could  not  help  hearing  what  a  new 
ras  proclaiming :  "  Bligh,  Bligh — that's  the  name  !"  and  the 
3med  to  prick  him  like  a  lancet.  "  That's  the  name  I  As  fine 
IS  was  ever  heard.    It'll  set  them  on  their  legs.    The  old  chief 

to  him  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  they  say  if  they 
this  he*ll  be  the  new  Solicitor  1"  Richard  was  drawing  his 
ard,  and  tried  to  hear  more  manfully.    A  military  member 

place  now  comes  in  :  ''I  wish  I  could  talk  like  that  fellow, 
ever  hear  such  iune  as  there  was  in  his  voice;  and,  by  Jove! 

did  listen ;  you'd  have  heard  a  toothpick  drop.  But  those 
en  can  talk  on  end  on  anything.  Were  you  in  when  he  gave 
ire  of  Benlevi  ?  such  a  cool  touching-up  I  Of  course  he  had 
jp  before." 

rd  started  up.  It  all  flashed  upon  him.  She,  Diana,  had  gone 
this  triumph !  A  thousand  curses  on  this  evil  genius  facing 
very  turn !    It  was  done  to  mortify,  to  ruin  him,  to  wear  his 

out  with  vexation.  Had  he  met  Robert  Bligh  at  that  moment 
b  have  called  out  to  him,  "Defend  yourself  I"  and  ha?e  struck 
L  his  closed  hand  across  the  face. 

Chapter  X. 

THE  DEBATE. 

A  and  Lady  Jane  had  reached  the  gloomy  galleries  and  monastic 
he  House,  and  had  made  their  way  to  the  greater  outside  hall, 
ople  were  crowding  and  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  being  con- 
ut  back  to  that  mysterious  boundary-line  of  tiles  within  which 
J  alone — sacred  birds  of  the  Capitol — were  allowed  to  stand 
ge.  It  seemed  to  Diana,  greatly  excited  by  the  presence  of  these 
^tive  legislators,  that  in  this  function  they  took  an  especial 
ing  glad  to  display  themselves  within  this  mystic  ring,  and 
;beir  privilege.    The  Attorney-Qeneral  had  come  out  to  them 
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much  worn  and  anxions,  hie  hand  fnll  of  papers.  **  We  mnst  be  qoiti,'' 
he  said,  "  as  I  haye  to  reply  to  this  man.    He  is  speaking  now  " 

Once  more  Diana  was  looking  down  into  that  rich  chamber,  croiU 
on  this  night  as  it  had  not  been  when  the  ill-omened  '^motknoD 
soldiers'  wives"  had  been  bronght  forward.    Every  seat  was  fiM 
There  was  no  bnzz,  snch  as  had  attended  the  performance  of  the  lock- 
less  Eichard.    The  captains  were  in  their  places,  wearing  the  conTa> 
tional  air  of  inattention,  their  beavers  thrust  down  over  their  tjfk 
Diana  knew  where  to  look  for  her  heroes,  or  at  least  their  hats,  ai 
made  out  "the  sea-green  incorruptible;"   and  the  granite-hewn fae 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the   other  great  lawgmn 
crowded  close,  dressing  up  their  ranks,  rows  of  many  faces  looki^ 
mainly  one  way,  to  where  a  wiry  gentleman,  sharp  and  sonr-fKed, 
was  speaking  in  a  clear  thin  voice,  and  with  many  words.    He  m 
"  denouncing  the  Government,"  fiercely  drawing  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  old  days  of  English  nautical  ascendency  :  "When,  sir,  as  the  Britii 
frigate  hove  in  sight,  and  the  little  strip  of  bunting  fluttered  aloft,  tki 
dungeon-doors  opened  of  their  own  instinct,  and  the  captives  wilkal 
down  to  the  beach  free !"    Or  it  might  be  that  some  blind  mulish  bff- 
barians  resisted,  and  then  a  white  puff  and  a  ball  of  British  metal  cm 
crashing  from  an  English  gun  among  the  roofs.    That  letter  bn»gK 
a  speedy  answer.    Now  it  was  all  changed.    Instead  of  their  lookiif 
for  wooden  or  iron  walls,  the  captives  had  to  wait  the  next  mail,  ni 
on  the  devoted  town  came  showering  a  storm  of  official  paper  from  Ik 
Foreign  Office. 

Diana  was  not  a  little  moved  by  this  picture  of  the  departed  greit- 
ness  of  her  country;  and  her  pretty  lips  curled  when  she  thougbtcl 
the  outrage  offered  to  her  flag.  It  was  fine  that — the  Britigh-bnilt 
vessel  quietly  climbing  the  horizon,  and  extorting  satisfaction  « it 
were  by  a  frown.  The  speaker  was  said  to  have  made  out  a  iboA 
damaging  case ;  and  sitting  down,  moved  for  the  correspondence. 

The  Attorney-General  rose  promptly,  and  in  a  dry  chipping  to»i 
slided  at  once  into  cold  legal  details. 

"  0,  this  is  only  John,"  said  Lady  Jane,  with  coolness.  "  My  deir, 
we  must  make  up  our  mind  to  a  long  sermon.  He  can  talk  the  whdc 
day  if  he  likes." 

"But  where  are  they  all  going?"  said  Diana  suddenly,  and  stretch- 
ing forward  as  the  legislators  began  to  hurry  out. 

Some  of  the  political  ladies  smiled. 

"To  dine,  I  suppose,  dear,"  said  Lady  Jane  with  perfect  unoanctfis 
"  the  great  speakers  will  be  coming  on  presently." 

There  was  indeed  an  indecent  rout ;  a  mortification  which  Sir  Jotot 
to  Diana's  surprise,  did  not  seem  to  feel  in  the  least. 

It  was  ver}'  dry,  very  dull  and  monotonous,  though  Diana  did  h* 
best  to  make  up  by  special  attention.  But  the  arguments  hurt  h* 
head,  they  were  so  very  close.    Yet  next  morning  it  read  uncommoBlf 
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ladd,  and  Tery  simple,  conyincing,  and  unprofessional ;  and  the  great 
leading  journal  said  that  the  first  law-officer  of  the  Crown  had  done  a 
Krrice  to  the  House  in  clearing  the  ground ;  and  with  a  rare  self-sacri- 
iioe,  instead  of  spinning,  had  brushed  away  all  cobwebs. 

Then  someone  else  spoke, — young  Lord  Cordurois,  who  made  a 
mart,  rattling,  "  cocky"  speech,  in  which  he  "  rattled"  on  for  twenty 
minutes,  using  illustrations  drawn  from  the  slang  of  the  day,  and  dot- 
dog  the  next  morning's  column  with  ''much  laughter"  and  'Moud 
Isughter ;"  as  when  he  said  that  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
TOTunent  reminded  him  of  "  the  chicken-salad  man" — a  song  then  in 
high  fkrour — 

"  If  you  touch  she. 

Now  pray  let  her  be ; 
But  if  you  touch  mCf 

Why  then  wo  shall  see." 

(''Loud  laughter,  in  which  the  noble  Viscount  heartily  joined.*') 

''How  good !"  said  some  of  the  political  ladies,  who  knew  this  lively 
and  spirited  lord  very  well,  and  saw  him  at  their  houses. 

When  he  had  done,  Diana  remarked  that  a  perfect  Babel  broke  out, 
lith  cries  of  "  New  member,"  "  Spoke,"  and  the  like ;  which  presently 
vere  lulled  away  as  the  portly  gentleman  under  the  canopy  sonorously 
]ironounced  a  name.  Then  she  heard  a  quiet  calm  voice,  but  one 
ftat  was  clear  and  musical,  below  her;  and  a  little  excitedly  she 
noognised  the  small  figure.  The  political  ladies  were  a  little  interested 
too. 

"  One  of  the  new  men,"  said  one ;  "  they  expect  something  from 
kim." 

It  was  indeed  Robert  Bligh — gracious,  conciliating,  good-hu- 
moured, and  deferential  at  first ;  but  now  beginning  to  fire  a  stray  bul- 
let, now  a  small  firework,  which  made  people  smile  and  grow  attentive. 
Now  the  wiry  old  Viscount  jogs  his  head  over  his  janty  folded  arms  in 
ipprobation ;  now  "  the  sea-green  incorruptible"  uncoils  himself  slowly, 
Taifles  his  hooded  head,  and  languidly  turns  his  curious  eye  over,  as 
•iking,  « Is  this  food  for  me  ?" 

The  buzz  gradually  subsided  as  the  new  voice  rose ;  then  came  the 
'*"gh — genuine  and  hearty ;  then  the  applause  of  "  Hear,  hear" — over- 
powering and  tumultuous.  No  one  could  have  guessed  what  a  fund 
of  sarcasm  had  been  as  yet  undeveloped  in  Robert  Bligh.  Of  course 
liUgard,  and  men  like  Lugard,  would  have  said  that  all  this  had  been 
prepared ;  and  so  it  was  in  a  certain  degree. 

We  quoted  in  Mr.  Lugard*s  case  what  the  intelligent  author  of 
** Thumbnail  Sketches  in  the  Ilouse"  had  said  of  that  rising  young 
politician ;  but  we  must  now  give  from  the  agreeable  RegmUstreet  Chro- 
•ttcfc  what  it  thought  of  the  new  player  who  had  joined  in  the  game. 

"When  the  House  met  last  night,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  a  warm 
*|N^^  vork  was  expected.    To  use  a  homely  and  well-worn  metaphor, 
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there  was  to  be  many  a  main  fonght,  and  both  Ministry  and  Oppo6iti<Hi 
had  their  respective  birds  trimmed,  dressed,  and  ready  spnired. . . . 
But  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Merry,  the  Oovemment  whip,  on  tk 
new  and  brilliant  auxiliary  which  fluttered  into  the  pit  last  night  witb 
fiery  eye,  undaunted  spirit,  and  untiring  vivacity.  The  feature  of  Uie 
night  was  certainly  the  dibut  of  Mr.  Robert  Bligh,  a  young  barrister  in 
leading  practice,  just  risen  from  his  briefs,  and  whose  harmonioos  voice 
and  winning  manner  would  alone  be  a  treasury  in  that  diapason  of 
cronks,  growls,  huskinesses,  conversational  expostulation,  and  sotk' 
voce  unintclligibility,  which  constitute  the  diatonic  scale  of  Honee^- 
Commons  eloquence.  But  this  was  the  smallest  feature ;  for  almost  it 
once  he  grew  epigrammatic  and  pleasantly  sarcastic,  as  when  he  de- 
scribed the  authors  of  such  motions  as  like  a  party  of  idle  boys,  who 
have  borrowed  or  stolen  a  gun,  with  which  they  go  out  to  shoot  spar- 
rows, and  who  sometimes  wound  a  human  being  through  carelegraea 
This  told  well  with  the  House.  Nothing,  too,  could  be  better  than  the 
illustnition  drawn  from  his  own  profession  as  to  the  interest  expressed 
by  the  Opix^sition  for  an  obscure  creature  like  Petrucci,  which  he 
likonod  to  the  interest  of  the  low-class  solicitor  who  takes  up  what  are 
oallod  s}xvulalive  actions,  and  looks  out  for  paupers  and  such  persona 
who  may  have  some  fancied  cause  of  complaint  against  substantial  peo- 
plo  who  may  be  •  gix>d  marks  for  costs.* 

•*  His  olaK^ration  of  this  topic,  and  introduction  on  the  scene  of  the 
risrht  l.vMunmiMo  gentleman  who  leads  the  Opposition,  as  another  solici-  ; 
tor  of  a  Muoro  rtsjxvtable  oomploxion' — who,  when  he  sees  the  case  la 
likoly  to  assunu^  unhojxHi-for  prop<"»rtions,  prepares  to  intervene— waa 
ovvvV.ont .  OoihI,  (i\\  as  a  bit  of  etching  was  his  picture  of  the  *  dirtj  for- 
oisjiur*  o:Ya:i:rt^!^  who,  uuiU^r  this  semi- British-protection,  scheme,  pil- 
lrt4:x\  av.^1  o^vrx^ss  in  these  far-otTp'acos.  and  when  the  richly-deserved  and 
t*\^  iovc-oo*^nt\l  bastira^io  falls  on  their  soles,  velp  and  shriek  for  the  aid 
of  tV.<*.r  pTN^uvtors^  *Thon/  tvntinued  Mr.  Bligh,  'do  our  Bucentanrs 
^'^Vx'.  lV'r;*vcs  ;;rd  Thuv.,:trcrs  weigh  their  mighty  anchors,  and  spread 
tl^r  voKo  .iir.^ns^  ar.d  prv:\irv  to  make  their  hundred- and-twenty,  or 
>o\xu;>  V"r»  :V.*^v\-.:s  KV.ow.  The  grt^at  jaws  oj^n,  the  incipient  roar 
t*  su^r.vi'ov.:,  iVx^  Thur.v'.crvT  of  Er^l^nd  is  aK>ut  to  echo,  all  becausea 
ivsv.v,  v\".  \  c;:^a\*c^^;:s  ir.  :v^'::or.  :o  5on:e  of  cur  most  doubtful  com- 
\v*xx\-/,  ;-,:vv;!s  nVA<o  $:vvk-i::  :r:u:o  is  a  !:»r:?e  brass  plate,  and  office* 
ooA  i:v,^,  ;x\o  sV,-;:->t     V.<s  ;<,::  tsKi::  W  :h.^  shoulders  and  turned  ont 

m 

\w\:y\  l^v,;  \-:  V*v/.  *,M  :o  :heso  Ts'.u.-:b'e  proj^rties  a  small  but 
\-\\  o.s  \\\V..;  '..v/,,:;^;*:'*;:'--*  ys^7:^^'^•:::^^l  ar:\*Ie,  striped  in  variona 
V'/.A'*,  xv,i,  >o  !ms  .-sv.  :;.v;:  .•:  .t  :a  sr/.'in  :ha:  w".:  work  wonders.  He  haa 
V,'.,  ,0  '^v-^i  '  vv:;  s-/,  i  vvr  ;r  .  f ;:  :>  r'.r.j  .^rie:.  and,  like  the  heroin 
,*o  i^^  ,4A  '.,  «  1  v-.'t'rx  ^:-  »>;?■:  v.'r  r.e  wi:l.  That  handkerchief 
i^  /  0  n-  ..N>  i-s*:^  *'--  -'  -*c  :;  :Vr  su,h  yunvvses  is  indeed  to  make  a 


>  vo;-. 


"  :\  V  «v5v  v,NW  yU«*  ia  ibc  wv  -^ciiisg  ihc  honourable  mem- 
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berfor  Calthorpe  set  before  the  House  in  his  maiden  speech,  which  con- 
trasted faToorablj  with  the  scanty  currants  dotted  through  the  hardbake 
of  othtf  hon.  members.  We  place  one  or  two  of  these  at  the  service  of 
tte  country  gentlemen.  His  likening  a  certain  discontented  right  hon. 
oembery  who  brings  on  motions  damaging  to  his  own  party  when  he 
thinks  himself  neglected,  to  the*  Italian  organ-grinders,  'whom  you 
IttTe  to  pay  to  go  away,'  was  happy  enough.  His  allusion  to  the  late 
BotoriouB  escapade  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  when  he  was  head  of 
the  GoTemment,  and  his  sacrifice  of  a  tried  colleague  to  preserve  his 
pontion,  was  quite  'smart.'  Mr.  Bligh  likened  him  to  the  skilful 
gentleman  we  see  sometimes  in  the  circus  '  on  a  bare-backed  steed,' 
iIk),  after  much  hesitation,  leaps  through  a  paper  hoop,  and  lands  on 
the  insecure  support  of  the  flying  animal,  with  difficulty  preserving  his 
Uanoe.  All  this,  if  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  wit,  was  certainly 
firely,  and  will  of  course  secure  for  the  speech  the  distinction  of  what 
gentlemen  who  supply  '  London  letters'  to  the  country  papers  call  *  an 
•biorbing  topic  of  gossip  at  the  clubs.' " 

Chapter  XI. 

PLAINTIFF  ANp  DEFENDANT. 

After  the  speech  there  was  a  flutter  in  the  gallery.  Various  mem- 
bers came  up  to  see  their  "  ladies,"  and  there  was  a  rustle  as  of  going. 
In  a  moment  Diana  had  given  a  start.  She  saw  a  face  at  the  door ; 
other  faces  were  turned  eagerly  to  it.  He  was  coming  to  her — ^to  get 
ha  congratulations — to  share  the  triumph  with  her.  0,  she  could  forgive 
all  that  had  passed.  But  to  her  surprise  he  went  by  with  a  bow. 
Vhen  he  had  passed  her  by  with  this  stiffness,  Diana  felt  a  curious 
chfll  at  her  heart,  something  whispering  her  that  she  was  now  outside 
Ao/  circle.  It  then  flashed  upon  her — what  was  till  that  moment  a 
mere  phantom,  and  what  she  could  only  smile  at  hitherto — that  he  had 
indeed  succeeded  in  "  curing  himself."  Then  with  something  like  a 
piog  she  found  this  was  all  but  a  conviction  of  the  most  fatal  logical 
aocoracy.  Of  course  one  so  resolved  to  succeed,  so  firm  of  purpose, 
coold  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  that.  Then  she  saw  him  pass 
by,  and  go  on  beyond  to  a  lady  whom  she  had  never  noticed  before, 
ttd  who  she  was  sure  was  the  Miss  Henniker  of  the  Cuckoo,  Shall 
it  be  said  that  that  moment  was  a  turning-point  in  the  life  of  our 
Diana:  that  she  saw  now  the  vanity,  the  folly  of  that  state  of  pleasant 
fitfiilness ;  that  agreeable  "  not  knowing  her  own  mind,"  with  liberty  to 
cbange  with  every  hour ;  that  claim  to  the  privilege  of  holding  every 
one  Bubject  to  her  little  airs,  who  were  to  know  their  mind  with  regard 
*o  ber  without  there  being  any  corresponding  reciprocity  on  her  side  ? 
fait  all  this  she  now  seemed  to  see  that  a  penalty  had  swiftly  over- 
*4enher. 

Biana^  during  the  lulls  in  the  debate,  which  were  weary  ^nou^h^ 
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had  noted  two  foreign-looking  ladies,  one  old  and  the  other  joimg 
who  sat  at  some  distance  from  her.  Something  attracted  her  in  the 
younger  girl,  who  had  rich  brown  hair,  soft  eyes,  which  now  and  agiii 
lit  up  with  vivacity ;  and  though  tall,  had  a  certain  foreign  eleganoe. 
She  noticed  the  deep  interest,  the  absorbed  air,  at  the  most  striking 
portions  of  the  speech ;  how  she  leant  forward  with  clasped  hands  and 
eager  eyes,  and  how  her  face  reflected  every  emotion.  What  was  her 
surprise  when,  after  Bligh  had  passed,  so  coldly  and  so  gravely,  she  saw 
this  young  lady  run  to  meet  him  enthusiastically,  and  leave  the  gallery 
with  him.  In  older  days  the  pretty  lips  of  Diana  would  have  curled; 
the  prettier  head  would  have  been  tossed  back ;  ahe  would  have  been 
ineffably  scornful  on  *'  Mr.  Bligh's  taete."  Now  she  felt  a  sort  of  pang, 
and  surprised  herself  looking  after  the  two  with  a  sad  and  wistfol  air, 
and  with  a  blankness  at  her  young  heart  she  had  never  experienced 
before. 

"  Yes,"  she  thought  bitterly,  "  he  is  quite  in  earnest^  as  he  always  is. 
He  has  forgotten  and  given  me  up  for  ever,  and  it  was  my  own  fault.'* 

Lady  Jane  roused  her  from  this  reverie. 

"  Come,  dear,  we  will  go  home,"  she  said  ;  "  we  have  had  enough, 
I  think.  You  shall  come  home  with  me — I  asked  in  a  few  friends- 
and  we  can  talk  it  over." 

They  came  out,  down  through  the  crowded,  bustling  lobbies,  pastUw 
mysterious  cave-like  doors  which  led  into  the  sanctuary.  Two  etcmil 
streams  seemed  to  be  crossing  there — coming  out,  going  in:  theyounft 
the  handsome,  the  gay,  the  dull,  the  old  and  tottering ;  not  the  seven 
ages,  but  half  a  hundred  fully ;  and  then  as  they  fluttered  across,  an 
eager  figure  rushed  up  to  Diana,  and  more  eager  eyes  were  looking  into 
her  face. 

"This  is  the  amusement,  is  it?"  said  his  excited,  angry  voice. 
"  We  have  an  interest,  it  seems.  So  you  stole  off  to  hear  our  oH 
friend  ?    Well,  I  never  thought  you  could  do  that — never," 

Lady  Jane  was  listening  haughtily. 

"  Hush,  Richard !"  said  Diana. 

"  I  don't  understand  these  things,*'  he  went  on  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  A  man  that  has  behaved  so  to  you,  that  should  be  outside  the  pale  of 
society — " 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?"  asked  Lady  Jane  in  a  low  voice.  "  There 
is  our  servant,  and  the  carriage  is  waiting." 

"  Come  away  now,"  said  Lugard.  "  Mrs.  Lugard  is  here  too,  and 
will  take  you." 

But  Diana  was  in  the  mood  to  resent  this,  and  might  have  answered 
a  little  impatiently,  when  she  saw  his  face  contract  with  almost  a  spafliDt 
and  his  foot  descend  on  the  tiles  with  a  fierce  stamp. 

She  looked  round,  and  saw  Robert  Bligh  returning  from  tbe 
door.  Everyone  thtit  met  liim  had  a  hurried  greeting  for  him  afld 
congratulation.     Even  to  their  ears  came  the  eager  words,  "  Capital '" 
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"Xerer  heard  anything  better  1"     "You  have  set  them  on  their  legs 
apm." 

He  stopped  inresolnte  when  he  saw  Diana  and  her  party ;  but  at 
Ok  moment  one  of  the  great  men — a  stooping,  elderly  gentleman, 
lAose  back  seemed  composed  of  two  shoulder-blades  and  nothing  else 
him  by  the  bnttonhole. 
At  die  same  moment  Diana's  sympathies  all  turned  backwards,  and 
ikidt  for  the  poor  *^  failure"  beside  her,  in  her  tender  heart.  It  was 
kjmg  for  Richard,  and  on  this  ground. 

''For  God's  sake  come  away," he  said  in  a  low  voice.  ^'  Don't  speak 
tikuB;  I  can't  bear  it." 

Bobert  was  coming  to  them,  and  Lady  Jane  had  beckoned  to  him ; 
ktwith  rare  delicacy  he  checked  himself,  raised  his  hat,  and  passed 
ilbtheHonse. 

Diana  took  Lugard's  arm,  spoke  to  him  with  all  her  best  kindness 
ai  sympathy,  but  Richard  freed  himself ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
hif  Jane  was  taking  her  home,  made  no  remonstrance,  and  walked 
mj  slowly. 

"Who  is  he?"  said  Lady  Jane,  as  they  got  into  the  carriage; 
"fleems  rather  good-looking, — in  the  wild-man-of- the- woods  way." 

Lady  Jane  was  a  very  pleasant  "  lady  of  the  house ;"  small  in  figure, 

ilteiligent,  and  with  a  half- sarcastic,  half- burlesque  strain  running 

ttmmgh  her  conversation,  which  made  it  very  agreeable  and  amusing. 

Tke  little  social  theatre  that  she  opened,  drew  better  than  that  of  many 

otter  ladies.    Round  her  sofa  was  always  a  standing  group,  and  a 

XtBpresentativc  group  too, — men  of  politics,  men  of  wit,  men  of  science, 

men  of  letters,  and  that  newer  stratification,  the  man  of  politics  and 

letos  combined.    You  called  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  some  tall 

gentleman  with  an  Assyrian  beard  in  an  arm-chair,  who  withdrew  with 

in  aggrieved  air  when  another  of  the  same  sex  and  on  the  same  errand 

e&tered.   Ladies  only  added  to  his  appreciative  audience,  and  to  these  he 

had  no  objection.    A  few  of  this  set  were  to  be  at  Lady  Jane's  on  this 

night — "  coming  on  from  the  House,"  or  going  on  to  Lady  D.'s. 

To  return  a  moment  to  our  triumphant  Bligh.  When  welcomed  in 
the  Ladies'  Gallery  with  much  effusion  by  the  young  foreign  lady,  he 
liad  scarcely  shown  signs  of  pleasure.  His  was  rather  a  practical  na- 
tnre;  and  "worship,"  "incense,"  &c.,  so  grateful  to  the  nostrils  of  his 
fellows,  he  never  cared  for.  With  a  sort  of  impulsiveness  she  poured 
cat  her  praises  and  her  delight:  "It  was  so  charming,  bo  successful." 
Eyen  her  older  relative  thawed  a  little :  "  Eugenie  insisted  on  coming ; 
ihe  was  determined." 

''You  can  have  no  interest  in  these  things,"  said  ho  absently,  and 
Jooldng  towards  the  door  by  which  Diana  was  departing.  He  was 
flAiking  too  how  curious  it  was  that  these  two  should  be  thus  in  sight 
^^'eadi  other.  "  What  can  you  care  about  a  speech  of  mine  ?  Will 
jm  eiOQse  me  now  ?" 
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"  0,  will  you  not  see  us  down  ?"  said  the  yonng  girl  in  a  gricred 
tone ;  "  we  know  no  one — even  don't  know  the  way  oat  of  this  Btnnge 
place." 

Bligh,  not  OYcr-pleased  at  this  companionship,  bowed,  and  gaTebff 
his  arm.    Again  the  young  girl  broke  out  into  her  praises. 

'^0,  you  must  be  so  clever,  so  brilliant ;  if  you  only  heard  lUI 
heard!  But  I  was  going  to  ask  you,"  she  continued,  in  a  lowToke^ 
and  looking  round  timorously,  "and  I  am  sure  you  would  assist  me  it 
you  can."  She  now  spoke  very  hurriedly,  as  if  fearful  of  being  orcr- 
heard.  "  I  am  a  stranger,  and  begin  to  feel  very  frightened.  They  will 
not  let  me  do  as  I  will ;  they  will  not  tell  me  what  is  going  formi 
and  I  know  will  force  me  into  what  I  cannot  like.  0,  if  you  would 
only  let  me  see  you,  let  me  go  to  you — " 

Bligh  stopped  her,  and  answered  very  coldly.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  aH, 
"  but  all  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  better  for  you  to  under- 
stand now.  Any  interest  I  can  take  in  this  matter  must  be  on  a  ndi 
totally  opposed  to  yours.  Any  assistance  I  can  give  must  be  to  thott 
whom  you  are  striving  to  defeat.  You  must  consider  I  have  only  had  tin 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  twice,  whereas  I  am  bound  by  long  friendshf 
to  the  family  you  are  striving  to  eject." 

Eugenie  looked  a  little  pained  at  this  speech. 

"  I  am  not  striving  at  all ;  it  is  my  right,  is  it  not  ?  They  tell  ne 
so.    Ah,  I  see ;  you  like  her.    You  love  her ;  you  cannot  deny  it." 

It  was  at  this  moment  they  passed  Lady  Jane  and  Diana  in  tbe 
lobby,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  foreign  young  girVs  eyes  were  on  his  face.  She  followed  hii 
look,  and  then  said  suddenly,  "  Ah,  there,  I  know  now ;  there  she  is.'* 

Plaintiff  and  defendant  now  passed  closci  and  were  looking  at  e^ 
other  steadily. 

As  Bligh  went  down  the  steps  to  the  carriage  he  said  firmly,  bat  at 
graciously  as  he  could,  "  Now  I  hope  you  have  understood,  and  that  if 
I  should  be  obliged  to  take  any  step  opposed  to  your  interests  yon  wiD 
see  the  reason." 

"But  listen,"  said  she  in  an  eager  whisper;  "I  will  do  what  I 
can — ^what  you  like ;  only  tell  me." 

•*  What  /  like !"  repeated  Bligh  in  astonishment.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  you  will — " 

Her  companion  was  close  behind,  and  here  struck  in  sharply.  Al 
Bligh  she  looked  with  something  like  hostility.  He  looked  after  them 
mechanically  as  they  drove  away. 

"  She  means,"  he  thought,  "  the  thing  could  be  settled.  Bnt  it 
would  be  unworthy  and  unfair  on  my  side.    No;  I  shall  not  interfere.* 

Then  Harding  Hanaper  seized  on  him,  and  drew  him  away. 
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Ohafteb  XII. 

LADT  JANETS. 

At  Lady  TVilliamson's  the  nsaal  scene-— one  of  her  pleasant  even- 
ingB— was  going  forward.  There  were  not  more  than  twenty  people ;  three 
orfonr  members  of  parliament,  a  literary  gentleman  or  two  (semi-poli- 
tical also),  an  actor,  who  was  "  by  way  of  being  a  gentleman,"  said 
tome  of  the  malicions,  but  who  was  a  very  agreeable  person  and  much 
admired ;  and  a  few  pretty  wives  and  young  ladies ;  for  Lady  Jane 
Bide  all  these  distinctions.  Her  "pretty  wives  and  maids"  were 
ikost  proverbial.  Diana  had  become  the  prey  of  one  of  the  Nineveh- 
ktfded  gentlemen,  who  much  approved  of  her,  and  whom  Lady  Jane 
hi  brought  to  her,  saying,  "  she  wished  her  to  like  him — so  wished 
.  kr  to  like  him."  That  hero,  much  fancying  Diana*s  inginue  air  and 
i|{)earance,  and  sure  that  there  was  about  her  a  refreshing  **  babble 
(f  green  fields,"  had  laid  down  his  little  carpet,  and,  metaphorically, 
Mpping  to  his  "fleshings,"  prepared  to  give  all  his  most  effective 
"bw-rope"  acts.  But  Diana  was  distraite.  Her  heart  was  far  away  ; 
;  ibe  was  still  thinking  of  the  brilliant  feux  ct artifice  she  had  just  wit- 
:  Hessed;  the  colours,  the  sound  of  those  cascades  of  yellow  and  green  and 
Une  fire  was  in  her  ears. 

"  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice." 

She  did  not  notice  the  feats  of  the  agreeable  pantomimist  who  was 
Wide  her,  and  who  indeed  was  so  engrossed  with  his  private  tumbling, 
ttttt  for  a  short  time  he  did  not  perceive  her  want  of  attention.     It 
tiitdce  on  him  with  an  almost  painful  suddenness.     He  thought  her 
*abad  style"  of  young  girl,  with  nothing  in  the  world  of  the  "green 
fidds"  about  her;  and  rather  hurriedly  getting  on  his  social  greatcoat 
over  bis  web  suit,  and  bundling  up  his  carpet,  he  went  away  to  another 
^oarter.    "He  had  not  got  a  copper  by  his  performance,"  said  Mr. 
Tally  Pepys,  who  took  his  place,  and  from  whom  we  have  indeed  bor- 
rowed these  rather  forced  histrionic  metaphors.    To  him  Diana  was 
generally  more  attentive.   In  truth,  in  her  young  heart  had  taken  place 
the  change  that  a  certain  class  of  religious  experts  tells  us  takes  place 
in  the  devout.    She  had  been  as  it  were  awakened  ;  she  saw  things  so 
iiferently;  she  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  beatific  vision — on  this  earth 
*k  least.    The  habitual  flightiness  of  her  young  soul  seemed  to  be  gone 
for  ever.    Quite  another  Robert  Bligh  had  taken  the  place  of  the  plain. 
Practical  being  of  the  old  time.     Instead  of  a  homely  creature  of  earth, 
here  was  a  sort  of  bright  archangel.    Again  we  say,  rare,  delicious,  most 
exquisite  success  I    How  it  brightens,  how  it  gilds  !    It  turns  the  ugly 
11^  beauties ;  it  changes  contempt  into  respect  and  admiration.    Those 
Wonderful  philosophers,  the  French,  wise  and  worldly  in  their  most 
triyial  sayings,  have  summed  it  all  up  in  a  line — "  What  succeeds  like 
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success  ?"  What  indeed  ?  What  fails  like  failure  ?  Success  means 
pmoer;  and  therefore  we  admire  and  loTe.  We  can  no  more  help  it, 
nor  could  Diana,  than  we  can  force  our  eyes  to  dislike  the  soft  greena 
of  earth  or  the  soft  blues  of  heaven  ;  and  now  she  is  startled  from  this 
sort  of  reverie  as  the  door  opens,  and  the  right  honourable  the  At- 
torney-General enters  from  the  House,  bringing  in  the  hero  of  the 
evening. 

"  My  dear,"  he  says  to  Lady  Jane,  "  I  got  hold  of  our  friend  here^ 
and  brought  him  off  from  our  Government  people." 

Lady  Jane  was  delighted.  To  anyone  bringing  in  a  new  king  of 
beasts  to  her  little  menagerie  she  was  grateful. 

"  You  are  to  be  the  great  man  of  the  day,  Mr.  Bligh,  they  tell  ni 
You  were  really  charming  to-night.  Now,  sit  down  here,  and  let  me 
talk  to  you." 

Diana  noticed  a  very  animated  conversation,  that  went  on  for  many 
minutes  (at  little  parties  of  this  sort  minutes  must  do  for  half-honrs)^ 
Then  Lady  Jane  called  over  Diana. 

"  We  are  turning  this  orator's  head,"  she  said  ;  "  but  he  is  not. 
spoiled  yet.  But,  I  say,  who  would  conceive  he  had  all  this  bittemeai 
locked  up  ?" 

Thus  establishing  a  connection  as  it  were  between  two  new- 
charged  cylinders,  Lady  Jane,  like  an  artful  hostess,  disconnected 
herself,  and  went  to  another  quarter. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  liked  it,"  said  Bligh  ironically,  "  though  indeed 
they  make  too  much  fuss  about  it.  By  the  way,  I  am  glad  I  have  met 
you ;  and,  indeed,  that  was  the  reason  I  came  in  here  to-night." 

"  0,"  said  Diana,  glowing  with  pleasure,  "  how  good  yon  are  always 
to  me  I     And  I  know  I  don't  deserve  it." 

"  0  dear,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all ;  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  duty;  and  I  had  hesitation ;  and— shall  I  say  it?— » 
good  deal,  of  pride  was  in  the  way,  for  after  the  fashion  it  was  consi- 
dered I -behaved  ;  I  say  considered — " 

A  new  conviction  as  well  as  a  new  ideal  of  Mr.  Bligh  had  entered 
into  Diana's  heart. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  she  said  passionately.  "  At  least  1 
did,"  she  added;  "but  I  was  forced  to  think  so;  and  it  seemed  so 
strange ;  but  non\  I  assure — " 

"  And  what,  pray,"  said  Mr.  Bligh,  with  some  colour  mounting 
into  his  pale  cheeks,  "what  has  caused  this  change?  Has  any  new 
fact  come  before  you?  Have  I  vindicated  myself?  No,  I  should  say 
not.  Miss  Diana  Gay,  you  did  me  cruel  injustice,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined never  to  condescend  to  explain  or  excuse  myself,  for,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  you  might  have  known  me  far  better." 

"  I  deserve  all  this,"  said  Diana  in  the  same  earnest  way;  "  indeed 
I  do." 

''Bat,"  said  he  in  the  same  grave  tone  CLu^ard  would  have  said 
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"achoolmaster^*),  "  I  felt  I  should  be  above  all  such  petty  resentment. 
Mer  all,  joar  dear  father  was  very  good  to  me,  and  I  loved  him ;  and 
fiicrefore,  Miss  Gay,  to-night  I  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket.  That 
feqieditioa  to  France  was  not  for  what  you-^-or  I  shall  say  th^y — sup- 
pofied,  but  to  see  my  mother — to  find  out  if  all  I  suspected  were  true. 
Igriere  to  say  it  was  true.  So  far  from  conspiring  against  your  inte- 
nt, that  interest  has  lost  me  the  love  of  the  best  friend  left  to  me  in 
fte  world.  My  mother,  as  I  know  well,  never  goes  back  from  what  she 
■j»— never  recalls  speech  or  promise,  and  never  forgives  when  she  says 
ibe  will  not.     In  this  way  I  conspired  against  you." 

Now  Lady  Jane,  not  relishing  a  too-protracted  confidence  or  isola- 
tka  among  her  guests,  comes  up  and  says,  "  Come  with  me,  Mr.  Bligh, 
fae'g  Mrs.  Penwilliams  dying — you  and  I  have  often  laughed  at  that 
lotd— dying  to  know  you."  But  Diana  saw  Mr.  Bligh  smile  off 
BA  proposal.  "  I  must,"  he  said,  "  let  the  poor  lady  expire,  and, 
'ihk  I  think  worse  of,  disobey  you.  B«prievc  me  for  ten  minutes, 
Wy  Jane." 

"So  much  for  that,"  he  said,  turning  to  Diana,  "and  I  shall  pro- 
you  never  to  refer  to  it  again." 

"0,  but  you  must,"  said  Diana;  "I  could  go  down  here  on  my 
hees  before  you  to  ask  your  pardon.  It  was  so  unjust — so  wicked. 
IcMi  never  forgive  myself." 

She  saw  him  look  round  in  alarm  lest  she  should  be  heard. 

"Do  please,  never  speak  of  it  again.  We  both  understand  now ;  and 
i  shall  promise  never  to  refer  to  it.  Now  I  have  something  else  to 
4al  with.  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  I  have  a  sincere  interest  in 
Jou,  and  wish  only  your  welfare.  Now  this  trial  that  is  coming  on: 
I  am  afraid  your  friends  and  advisers  do  not  seriously  consider  the 
^•ngers.  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  your  troubles ;  but  I  am  afraid  it 
looks  voy  serious." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Diana;  "and  if  you  would  let  me  tell  you 
tkat  I  wish,  let  me  clear  myself,  and — " 

"It  was  agreed,"  he  said,  "we  should  never  allude  to  that.  It 
Jspast.  Now,  if  I  might  dare  advise — and  I  know  a  little  of  the  Miss 
Gay  who  is  the  plaintiff  here — " 

"  You  do  ?"  said  Diana ;  "  when  ?    What  is  she  like  ?" 

"You  saw  her  to-night ;  she  came  up  to  me  in  the  gallery." 

^That  was  she?"  said  Diana,  quite  excited;  "and  you  know  her?" 

"I  see,"  said  he,  "  you  have  not  quite  given  up  the  old  suspicions. 
Ko matter;  it  is  only  human  nature,  and. what  I  must  expect.  Let 
Die  tell  you,  then,  I  met  her  on  board  the  packet,  and  later  at  the 
solicitor's,  who  had  sent  me  a  brief  in  her  case,  which  I  returned. 
You  force  me  to  tell  you  all  these  things." 

Diana  still  showed  disquiet,  it  seemed  to  him  suspicion. 

"  And  you  know  her  ?"  she  repeated.  "  She  is  certainly  good- 
looking,  and  seems  good  and  nice.*' 
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"  She  is  both,"  ho  said  gravely,  "  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  and,  « 
far  as  I  can  judge,  I  should  say  a  compromise  was  possible.  She  wobH 
be  willing." 

"This  she  said  to  you  to-night?"  asked  Diana,  with  surprian 
quickness  for  her. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  shall  never  compromise  my  rights,"  said  Diana  with  a  trembling 
lip — "  never ;  and  I  authorise  you  to  tell  her  so." 

"  I  have  no  authority  to  say  this  to  you,  it  is  only  what  I  gatli&: 
Therefore  I  cannot  tell  her  anything."  I 

"  Then  we  shall  leave  it  so,  and,  like  the  other  subject,  not  ncri 
to  it  again."  1 

"  I  am  certainly  a  little  unfortunate  in  all  my  well-meant  attempl^ 
for  your  interest."  \ 

"  Well  meant !"  said  Diana  with  a  little  effort  at  scorn.  J 

"  Yes,  well  meant,"  he  repeated  gravely.  "  And  now  for  a  OaA 
and  last  bit  of  advice.  I  tremble  to  approach  it ;  but  it  is  really  d 
duty." 

**  Pray  go  on,"  said  Diana,  scarcely  thinking  of  what  she  was  sayini^ 

*'  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin ;  but  as  I  (think  of  me  as  somi 
old  rcTcrend  friend,  which  indeed  I  am  fast  becoming,  you  knoi^ 
hear  things  at  clubs  and  other  places,  and  so  on,  I  must  tell  7011  f 
think  it  was  a  heavy  misfortune  in  many  ways  that  poor  Lady  Mar- 
garvt  had  to  break-up  her  establishment" 

There  was  a  pause. 

*'  1  suppose/'  said  Diana,  "you  mean  a  little  more  than  that;  bob 
1  don't  SCO  it/'  ^ 

**  KomomWr/'  went  on  Bligh,  "  I  am  the  old  gentleman  and  friend  '■. 
lecturing  and  giving  advice.  Once  this  is  over,  I  promise  not  to 
tjx^ublo  you  a^irain :  indeed,  politics  bid  fair  now  to  become  my  Mephii-  ; 
tv^>he)ei$.  But  what  I  mean  is,  about  your  staying  with  year  (dd 
(VieuiU  the  Lugank.  I  think  it  is  injudicious.  You  are  very  yonngj  . 
axuU  fornix  0  me*  he  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person  to  be  your  coin-  . 
)Miui\xt\  ai\vl  iMx^eotor." 

l^iAUA  j:::ive  v^ne  of  her  little  scornful  tosses  of  the  head. 

**  I  uudon^anJ.    Ba:  you  never  liked  Richard  Lugard." 

Uolvrt  Bli^  rv>iS<>  kistily. 

*"  I  hAvv  done  luy  jvurt*"  he  said.  "  I  see  I  was  wrong.  I  had 
x\o  ri^ht  to  intcr&'r\\  We  mus;  end  our  long,  long  conversation;  and 
I  vkouxler  >*h»s  they  ovHild  have  thought  of  us.  The  *dying^lta 
IVuxi^r.uius  eUiv.i*  i:u\  auvi  1  go.  I  prv^mise  you  solemnly  it  is  to 
I4M  tr.ue  I  *h*U  ;!iu\  a^i::  as  to  aivisiag." 

Uo  iu\Vx\\l  vU-*;«:i;Iv  ;o  her. 

*^  v^  UoK^*"  *^v  sTi<\l  *^  I  dul  no;  mean—" 

n«;  Ks^  *Jks>».  h»  k<^  itt  ihe  SMie  i^easant  way,  as  though  it 
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JUtlioht! — with  its  flower,  the  sanshinel  How  we  thrill  with  a 
ious  enjoyment  on  a  bright  summer's  day  beneath  the  golden 
beams!  thankless  of  the  sweet  boon,  attributing  our  sense  of 
(0  anythincr  sooner  than  to  the  sunny  flood  of  light  that  irradiates 
ftce  of  earth  and  bathes  us  in  enjoyment.  Sunshine !  the  cheapest 
in  all  the  world, — thankless  though  we  often  are  for  that  bright 
for  that  dowry  of  gladness  which  comes  to  us  from  the  far- 
t  solar  orb. 
Daylight!  How  many  a  poor  mortal  on  his  bed  of  sickness  yearns 
Irthy  sweet  coming  to  break  the  weary  darkness  of  night,  to  replace 
^^  golden  day  the  dull  melancholy  gleam  of  the  night-taper  flicker- 
dimly  in  the  gloom  of  the  sick-chamber !  How  often  does  the  weary 
on  his  bed  of  pain  cry,  "Would  to  God  it  were  morning!" 
of  us,  too,  would  not  rather  breathe  his  last,  meeting  the  com- 
n  lot  of  all,  with  the  daylight  about  him,  than  amid  the  dull  heayy 
gboni  of  night  ?  De  Quincey,  in  one  of  his  mystic  opium -raptures, 
^etks  with  a  strange  mournful  tenderness  of  those  "  who  die  before 
fk  dawn,"  before  the  Day  comes  smiling  back  to  gladden  the  earth, 
liqrlight! — bright  flood  of  splendour,  flitting  ever  round  Earth's  side  ; 
I  Ma  of  light  and  warmth,  in  which  each  part  of  our  ever-circling 
tfobe  in  turn  bathes  itself  during  the  twenty  four  hours,  like  a  ship 
NMBg  through  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Bat  this  Daylight,  whence  comes  it?  From  the  sun — from  the 
Jttat  solar  orb,  the  centre  and  king  of  our  planetary  system.  So  says 
Q^one,  peasants  and  savans  alike.  In  one  sense  this  is  true.  Day- 
light is  due  to  the  action  of  the  sun ;  but  that  is  all.  Startling  as  our 
doctrine  may  be,  we  maintain  that  the  savans  are  in  error,  and  that 
tw  daylight  does  not  come  from  the  sun — that  it  does  not  travel 
ttrough  the  abysses  of  space  to  shine  upon  our  planet  or  upon  any  other ; 
lot  that  it  is  simply  generated  by  the  influence  of  the  solar  orb,  and 
J>  wholly  developed  by  the  Earth  itself.  Our  daylight,  we  maintain,  is 
Jtot  like  a  cavalier  who  rides  down  to  us  from  afar,  but  like  a  messenger 
rto  travels  incognito  through  the  greater  part  of  his  journey,  who  finds 
ft  Bleed  awaiting  him  near  his  goal,  and  who  then  rides  him  in  full 
•ctioB. 

The  established  doctrine  is,  that  heat  and  light  are  propelled  from 
^  Bolar  orb  out  equally  into  all  parts  of  surrounding  space,  and  fall 
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upon  earth  and  the  other  planets  jnst  as  (and  no  more  than)  tbejdo 
upon  any  waste  part  of  the  sky.  And  these  rays  of  heat  and  light,  m 
are  told,  decrease  rapidly  alike  in  number  and  in  power,  dimiDiduof; 
with  the  square  of  the  distance  from  their  source,  the  sun.  But  m 
it  so? 

^Vscend  in  a  balloon,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Do  heat  and  light  inr 
crease  in  intensity  as  we  rise  in  the  air  nearer  to  the  sun  ?  Bj  10 
means.  Six  miles  up,  all  heat  is  gone.  The  thermometer  is  at  zen^ 
and  hoar-frost  gathers  on  every  cord  of  the  rigging  of  the  air-di^. 
How  can  this  be,  if  heat  comes  down  to  us  in  diminishing  force  fiML 
the  sun  ?  If  that  were  true,  heat  ought  to  increase  rapidly  as  m 
ascend  nearer  to  the  sun,  the  source  of  it.  Even  lights  though  exoeid- 
ingly  pure — the  air  being  there  free  fix)m  the  aqueous  element — bkfll 
intense  in  those  airy  altitudes.  Look  up  from  the  car  of  the  balloM 
into  the  abyss  of  sky  above,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  A  bright  dadh 
comes  from  the  spot  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun  is ;  but  he  is  shoi 
of  his  rays.  All  around,  the  sky  overhead  is  of  a  deep  azure,  like  thi 
colour  of  Prussian  blue — a  well-known  sign  of  light  imperfectly  deie- 
loped  :  just  as  we  see  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  gas-jet,  at  the  paitfll 
imperfect  combustion— or,  to  take  a  better  example,  just  as  the  Um 
flash  of  the  electric  machine  becomes  yellow  or  white  light,  when  tin 
power  of  the  machine  is  increased.  There  is  little  light  in  the  air  d 
those  altitudes  :  the  moment  the  prism,  by  the  gyrations  of  the  car,  li 
inclined  away  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  there  is  no  spectnai 
at  all.  Manifestly,  then,  neither  heat  nor  light  comes  to  us  from  tki 
sun  in  the  manner  supposed — ^namely,  travelling  down  to  us  throogk 
the  empty  waste  of  space,  and  decreasing  with  the  square  of  the  di% 
tance.  For,  if  this  were  the  fieict,  both  heat  and  light  would  increM 
rapidly  with  the  lessening  distance  as  we  ascend, — whereas  light  dimi- 
nishes, and  heat  wholly  disappears  ! 

Calmly  considered,  these  facts  of  themselves  not  only  upset  th 
common  theory,  but  suggest  the  true  one.  Heat  and  light  are  gener- 
ated, spring  into  existence,  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  planet.  Ha 
heat  or  light  in  the  wastes  of  Space.  Heat  there  can  be  none,  Bedng 
that  the  thermometer  falls  to  zero  only  six  miles  above  earth's  sor- 
face.  And  light,  too,  evidently  fades  away  into  a  thin  blue  luminosity 
in  those  upper  regions  where  the  terrestrial  gases,  the  exhalationi  of 
the  solid  earth,  become  attenuated, — where  probably  they  gradnallj 
merge  into  pure  hydrogen,  and  into  that  most  subtle  sublimation  of 
matter  which  we  call  Ether,  which  is  present  even  in  a  vacuum  of  a* 
air-pump. 

The  daylight,  I  say,  is  the  ofl'spring  of  our  own  planet  impregnated 
(so  to  speak)  by  the  great  solar  orb.  Oar  boat  and  light  are  gener- 
ated within  the  domain  of  Earth  itself.  A  cosmical  force,  which  we  caB 
Gravitation  or  Attraction — and  which  is  more  or  less  inherent  in  all 
matter — comes  from  the  sun  ;  and  that  force  or  influence  becomd 


Light  and  Heat  when  it  enters  and  acts  upon  the  Atmosphere — the 
gweoQS  and  ethereal  enrelope  which  surrounds  the  planets. 

A  new  doctrine  ?  Yes,  but  one  which  might  have  been  learned  long 
CR  this,  if  proper  respect  had  been  paid  to  that  best  of  all  teachers — 
Acts.  What  do  facts  teach  ns  but  this — that  Heat  cannot  be  generated 
fitbont  air.  Heat  cannot  be  generated  in  a  vacuum  even  so  imperfect 
M  that  created  in  a  receiver  by  the  action  of  an  air-pump.  Still  more 
itriking  is  the  fact  that  the  same  amount  of  artificial  combustion 
generates  more  or  less  heat  in  proportion  to  the  density  and  quality  of 
tte  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  same  principle  is 
,  ttemplified  in  the  case  of  Light.  Bum  a  candle  in  a  balloon  at  even 
one  mile  up,  where  the  air  is  thinner  than  on  the  surface  olour  planet, 
tti  what  do  we  find  ?  The  light  given  out  by  the  candle  is  much 
hm  than  it  is  down  below,  although  the  rate  of  combustion  (the  con- 
■mption  of  the  candle)  is  the  same.  As  Dr.  Frankland — who  tried 
kii  first  experiment  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc — found,  the  light  of  a 
4^er  is  reduced  (in  round  figures)  one-half  when  the  density  of  the 
UTOonding  atmosphere  is  reduced  by  one-third;  and  when  the  density 
•f  the  air  is  reduced  to  one-sixth,  the  light  of  the  candle  is  barely  one- 
kadiedth  part :  yet  the  waste  of  the  taper,  the  process  of  combustion, 
JM  on  just  as  rapidly  in  the  one  case  a^  in  the  other  I  Again,  by 
ttificially  increasing  iiie  density  of  atmosphere  (while  no  increase  of 
ttmbustion  takes  place),  the  light  of  the  candle  is  increased  in  a  still 
greater  ratio.  In  fact,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  light  produced,  the 
fttlity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  actually  of  more  importance 
ftm  the  object  which  emits  the  Inminiferous  action :  the  light  of  a 
,ttaunon  candle  may  be  rendered  dazzlingly  brilliant  by  increasing  the 
|hot(^nic  power  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  bums.    . 

It  IB  also  worthy  of  notice,  though  but  a  natural  concomitant  of  the 
above  facta,  that  the  greater  the  altitude  at  which  a  taper  is  burnt,  the 
kiger  is  the  bine  or  so-called  ^non4uminous"  portion  of  the  flame. 
la  like  manner,  when  up  in  a  balloon,  we  see  that  our  daylight  loses 
flie  white  intensity  which  characterises  it  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Uing  away  into  blue  in  the  upper  air,  and  evidently  disappearing 
ikogether  beyond  the  limits  of  earth's  atmosphere  or  photosphere, — 
^ch  photoaphere  is  simply  the  most  rarefied  or  ethereal  of  the  ex- 
blations  of  our  planet  (possibly  a  sublimation  of  the  gases,  as  the 
giaes  are  a  sublimation  of  the  solid  earth). 

Now,  consider  these  facts  in  relation  to  the  supposed  waste  of  the 
Bolar  orb  by  the  ceaseless  emission  of  heat  and  light,  of  which  we  wrote 
^t  month.  Heat  and  light  are  simply  forms  of  the  great  cosmical 
force  which  we  call  Gravitation;  they  are  not  senf  travelling  through 
the  abysses  of  space  by  the  solar  orb,  but  are  generated  when  this  great 
wnnical  force  enters  and  acts  upon  an  atmosphere  such  as  surrounds 

[      Qie  planets. 

f  Oar  men  of  science  say,  "We  have  so  much  heat  here,  on  the  earth's 
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surface;  that  heat  comes  down  to  ns  from  the  Ban;  and  as  heat  di- 
minishes with  the  square  of  the  distance  it  trayels^  the  amount  of  faeit 
aotnallj  emitted  by  the  sun  must  be  so  man j  million  times  greater  thai 
we  have  here."    Whereas,  according  to  the  facts  now  shown,  the  whole 
basis  of  their  calculation  is  wrong;  since  not  only  does  heat  not  trafd 
all  the  way  down  to  us  from  the  sun,  but  the  generation  of  heat  at  tha 
earth's  surface  is  dependeut  upon  two  distinct  and  separate  factors— on 
the  cosmical  influence  of  the  sun  (represented  by  the  invisible  fom 
called  Gravitation),  the  other  the  density  of  our  atmosphere.    Any  ii- 
crease  in  the  density,  or  in  the  photogenic  quality,  of  our  atmospben 
would  greatly  increase  the  amount  both  of  our  heat  and  light,  aUhough 
the  emitt^  influence  of  the  sun  remained  unaltered. 

Moreover,  the  cosmical  influence  which  becomes  heat  and  lig^ 
when  it  acts  upon  an  atmosphere  is  emitted  by  all  the  planets  and  stai% 
and  by  Earth  itself.  Were  the  sun  blotted  out  from  the  sky,  the  eartk 
would  not  wholly  subside  into  darkness.  The  cosmical  action  would 
still  continue  between  our  world  and  the  other  planets  and  the  distant 
star-worlds.  This  interaction  of  cosmical  force  would  produce  a  ligU 
such  as  we  have  on  a  clear  starry  night  Indeed,  even  when  the  sky  ii 
overclouded,  and  not  even  a  star  visible,  this  action  of  the  cosmical 
force  continues, — generating  an  amount  of  light  at  the  earth's  sorfaea 
which,  though  darkness  to  us,  or  nearly  so,  is  amply  sufficient  for  mod 
of  the  lower  animals. 

As  regards  the  scientific  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  it  maf  j 
be  briefly  stated  thus :  That  heat  and  light  are  but  forms  of  a  great 
cosmical  force  emitted  more  or  less  by  all  the  great  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verse— sun,  planets,  and  stars, — which  force,  in  its  simplest  form,  k 
called  Gravitation  or  Attraction,  and  which  becomes  Light  when  it  enteia' 
the  ether-sphere  (to  use  the  common  phrase),  and  Ileat  when  it  enten 
the  heavier  gaseous  sphere,  or  common  atmosphere,  which  surroundi 
the  planets,  and  which  are  more  or  less  rarefied  exhalations  of  the  solid 
materials  of  those  orbs.  And  if  this  be  true — as  we  unhesitatingly  be- 
lieve it  to  be — a  great  service  will  be  done  to  science  by  thus  brioging 
the  theory  of  radiant  heat  and  light  into  harmony  with  that  of  gravita- 
tion. It  farnibhes  another  example,  too,  of  the  vast  and  beautifal 
Simplicity  of  principles  which  pervades  the  universe.  Nor  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  doctiine  confined  to  itself;  in  its  consequences  it 
will  revolutionise  the  received  opinions  in  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  branches  of  astronomical  science. 

R.  H.  PATTSBSON. 
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All  the  roey  chamber 

Noontide  glory  dyes ; 
Like  an  in&nt  sleeping 
2^ .  Still  my  lady  lies. 

^-  -  Softly  midnight  slnmbers 

■'  Weary  eyelids  close ; 

Bnt  the  dreamlUi  morning 
Sweetens  sweet  repose. 

\  Dark  are  dreams  of  darkness. 

Gloomy  with  the  night; 
Bat  the  morning  vision 
Brightens  to  the  light. 

So,  my  lady  sleeping, 
Softly,  sweetly  smiles, 

As  a  dream  of  raptnre 
All  her  heart  beguiles. 

She  awaits  her  lover. 
And  the  hour  is  late ; 

But  how  sweet  the  waiting 
TYhen  for  one  we  wait ! 

In  the  garden  shadows 
They  embrace  again : 

Ab,  the  happy  meeting ! 
Ah,  the  parting  pain  ! 

But  she  clasps  his  letter. 
Clasps  it  to  her  heart ; 

Wherefore,  then,  this  anguish, 
Why  this  waking  start  ? 

From  her  breast  its  treasure 
Someone  snatching  takes : 

"  Ah,  my  stolen  letter !" 
Moaning,  she  awakes. 

"  Chocolate,  my  lady  ?*' 
Betty  softly  cries. 

"  My  letter!"    " Here,  my  lady. 
On  the  ground  it  lies." 

Fallen  from  her  fingers. 
On  tlie  ground  it  gleams ; 

So  end  my  lady's  troubles 
And  her  morning  dreams. 


THE  WHITEBAIT  MYSTERY 


'*  What  is  whitebait  ?"  is  a  question  freqnenilj  asked  at  a  Green^ 
dinner  by  persons  who  are  not  absolntelj  snre  whether  the  d 
morsel  be  really  a  fish  or  some  cunning  canfecHon  of  the  ehef-deHmim 
and  it  is  a  question  that  has  likewise  been  asked  oyer  and  oyer 
especially  during  late  years,  by  persons  more  or  less  scientific,  and 
or  less  anxious  to  know  whether  this  popular  fish  be  the  young  of 
herring  or  a  distinct  yariety  of  the  clupeidiB,    That  there  is  a  m; 
about  the  origin  and  growth  of  whitebait  must  be  patent  to  all 
read  the  daily  newspapers,  as  eyery  now  and  then  one  or  other  of 
journals  has  a  letter  asking  "  What  is  whitebait  ?" 

The  question,  however,  is  easier  asked  than  answered,  as  nai 
are  not  by  any  means  agreed  on  the  subject ;  one  insisting  that  y 
bait  is  the  young  of  the  shad,  another  that  it  is  the  young  of  the 
mon  herring,  a  third  that  it  may  be  the  young  of  anything ;  whilst, 
some  dogmatists  say,  **  It's  a  distinct  fish,  and  that's  all  that  requires 
be  said  about  it."  This  style  of  discussion  brings  to  mind  the 
brated  parr  controversy,  that  has  raged  for  a  hundred  years  and  m( 
and  which  many  obstinate  people  insist  is  as  far  firom  being  settled 
when  it  began.  That  question  was,  and  still  is  with  some,  "  la  tU 
parr  the  young  of  the  salmon  (salmo  8alar\  or  a  distinct  species  fll 
fish  ?"  And  in  the  beginning  the  controversy  was  carried  on  after  i 
most  perfunctory  fashion;  one  party  sd^g  simply,  "  It  is;"  another,  "B 
is  not."  Happily,  there  existed  an  excellent  mode  of  settling  the  put 
problem,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  about  the  whitebait  difBcu^fi 
The  salmon  being  a  migratory  fish,  the  eggs  of  the  female  were  » 
cured  during  the  spawning  season,  and  being  fecundated  with  the  mil 
of  the  male  fish,  were  watched  till  they  came  to  life ;  and  after  nrnft' 
berless  experiments,  which  were  only  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  otta 
day,  we  may  say, — that  is,  after  the  second  year  of  the  StormontfidJ 
salmon  breeding-ponds, — ^it  was  demonstrated  that  salmon  ova  yielded 
parrs,  and  that  parrs  became  salmon.  Now  if  there  was  a  place  il 
which  a  few  thousand  whitebait  could  be  suitably  confined,  we  shonli 
then  see  what  they  grew  into ;  and  obtaining  their  ova  when  they  be 
came  reproductive,  we  could  watch  if  the  eggs  in  their  turn  yield© 
the  same  fish,  and  thus  settle  for  ever  the  question  which  has  been  0 
frequently  asked. 

Whitebait,  we  have  over  and  over  again  been  assured  by  varioD 
authorities,  is  the  young  of  the  shad ;  and  a  whole  regiment  of  th 
young  fish  was  lately  shown  by  Mr.  Larkin,  a  Cheapside  fishmongei 
in  order  to  prove  the  case.    All  sizes  were  marshalled  in  order,  firoi 
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le  tiniert  specimen  to  the  comparatively  monBter  parent  of  the  progeny 
-the  great  shad  itaelf.  The  yerdict,  we  fear,  mnst,  in  the  mean  time  at 
ast,  be  the  Scotch  one  of  "not  proven."  It  is  not  very  well  known 
ho  first  promnlgated  the  theory  of  whitebait  being  the  young  of  the 
lad;  bnt  Donovan,  the  author  of  a  Bistcry  of  British  FisJies,  is  at 
ast  responsible  for  spreading  the  error.  What  mast,  however,  surprise 
1  who  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  controversy  is  this  fact,  that  if 
litebait  be  young  shad,  their  parents  are  very  seldom  seen.  There 
no  shad-fidiery  in  the  Thames,  or  near  the  Thames,  at  present,  so 
r  aa  we  know ;  yet  millions  of  these  so-called  young  shad  are  annually 
voared  by  visitors  to  Greenwich,  Blackwall,  and  Richmond,  not  to 
Bik  of  the  number  eaten  in  the  great  metropolis.  If  the  progeny, 
ID,  are  so  plentifhl,  how  come  the  parents  to  be  so  scarce  ?  is  the  idea 
■t  immediately  presents  itself  to  the  mind  when  requested  to  believe 
rt  whitebait  are  young  shad.  Fishes  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  the 
Ring  kind,  are  very  prolific ;  but  even  if  the  female  shad  yields  its 
m  in  thousands,  the  dangers  the  young  ones  have  to  encounter  con- 
krably  diminish  the  number  that  come  to  life ;  and  millions  of  the 
gs  never  do  come  to  life,  but  perish  from  various  accidents  incidental 
tiieir  unprotected  position.  Thousands  of  pairs  of  shads  would  tberc- 
BB  be  required  to  produce  the  quantities  of  so-called  whitebait  which 
•  annnally  brought  to  table  during  the  summer  season.  Shod,  we  have 
■d,  were  at  one  time  very  abundant  in  the  Thames ;  ond  this  fact 
Mdd  no  donbt  be  a  good  argument  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  were 
'opinion  that  whitebait  grew  in  time  into  that  fish.  If,  however,  we 
ject  the  shad  as  the  parent  of  the  whitebait,  and  conclude  that  fish 
I  be  a  distinct  species,  we  shall  uiyLoubtedly  wont  to  know  a  great  deal 
ore  about  it  than  that  bare  fact  merely.  First  of  all,  we  must  know 
here  the  parent  fish  are  to  be  found ;  secondly,  if  they  be  good  for 
od;  and  thirdly,  at  what  season  and  in  what  markets  they  are  sold. 
I  aeems  so  strange  that  we  should  be  addicted  to  eating  the  fry  of  a 
jh  that  we  never  see.  Besides,  may  we  not  reasonably  enough  con- 
nde  that  if  the  fry  be  so  very  fine  the  full-grown  fish  will  be  even 
an  palatable  ?  It  is  curious  that  while  there  are  thousands  of  white- 
ofc  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  equally  curious  that  they  arc  caught 
defly  on  the  sprat-ground  there,  no  Edinburgh  fishmonger,  nor  any  of 
16  Scottish  fishermen,  ever  saw  specimens  of  these  fish  with  milt  or 
•e  in  them.  Nor  did  any  of  these  persons  ever  see  a  whitebait  bigger 
lan  the  usual  size,  that  is,  ranging  in  length  from  one  to  about  three 
idles.  After  they  are  that  size  they  grow  either  into  sprats  or  her- 
Dgs!    So  say  two  most  intelligent  fishmongers. 

The  shad,  which  has  been  so  often  spotted  out  as  the  parent  of  the 
hitebait^  is  of  itself  a  very  interesting  fish,  if  what  some  naturalists 
ive  published  in  regard  to  its  habits  be  true.  It  has  been  hinted 
lat  it  ascends  from  the  sea  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  rivers,  being 
mething  like  the  salmon  in  that  respect.    In  this  phase  of  \\.«»  Yvfe  \\. 
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is  the  opposite  of  the  eel,  which  lirea  in  freeh  water,  but  Bpawni  in  lil 
Bea.    The  joong  eels  come  Dp  from  the  Bea  in  mTriads  to  " 
grow  fat  in  brackish  or  pnrely-fresh  waters,  thus  living  a  hfc  Hliidii 
ae  curious  as  that  of  the  salmon,  and  is  yet  the  opposite  ot  the  1i 
lired  by  that  fiah.     It  is  this  well-known  fact  in  the  life  ofthcwl  " 
has  prompted   its  cultivation   in  the  laguues  of  Commachio,  oi 
Adriatic,  where  conntless  thouEands  of  these  fish  are  grown  till 
become  of  great  money  yaloe.     The  eels  are  let  in  from  the  ■ 
means  of  canals,  at  a  time  when  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  « 
and,  after  literal  millions  have  mounted  into  the  shallow  wat«r-fid 
Commachio,  they  are  there  confined,  and  fattened  till  they  are  Gt 
being  captured  and  cooked.    What  salmon  do,    shad  can  donbll 
also  accomplish,  although  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  disprove  whit 
been  said  by  naturalists  if  the  shad  should  be  proved  not  to  bt 
piirent  of  the  whitebait,  or  rather,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  wbitaB 
is  the  young  of  some  other  fish.     In  the  days  when  the  herring' 
thought  to  be  an  animal  of  migratory  habits,  rushing  continually  t 
our  own  friths  and  bays  to  the  icy  polar  seas,  some  of  the  giants  oI 
tribe  were  poetically  described  as  swimming  in  the  van  of  the  mij 
keer,  acting  as  the  guides  and  leaders  of  the  smaller  fish.    Thete 
were  Thwaite  shads;  but  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  herring  i 
in  its  habits  and  not  migratory,  in  the  sense  of  taking  long 
shad  must  therefore  be  deposed  from  that  leadership ;  nor  can  it  bei 
allowed  the  merit  of  being  a  tolerable  table-fish,  because  it  is  on 
insipid,  and  altogether  destitute  of  the  delightful  flavoor  oftbec 
mon  herring.    The  American  shad,  however,  is  an  animal  that  COB 
eaten  with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction ;  so  mucU  is  this  the  ( 
and  so  extensive  is  the  demand  for  it,  that  the  natural  stock  has  Ix 
to  fail  i  a  sure  consequence  of  "  over-fishing."    To  keep  up  die  i 
plies,  "  artificial  breeding,"  as  it  is  called  in  America,  has  ' 
sively  resorted  to,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  Bncceas,  whil*' 
have  b^cn  passed  by  some  of  the  States  for  the  f^tnre  regnlatioii 
shad-fisheries,  so  aa  to  insure  the  keeping  up  of  a  breeding-stock. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  the  whitebait  mystery,  the  que 
no  donbt  be  asked.  What  is  whitebait  if  it  be  not  the  yonng  of  tliei 
Is  it,  then,  a  distinct  species?  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  1 
the  pnhlic  with  an  absurd  answer  as  to  what  whitebait  is,  becUH 
one  writer  can  successfully  contradict  another  on  almost  any  pd 
fish-growth.  Have  we  not  the  old  story  of  the  eel,  orratfaeftl 
sLorieB  of  the  birth  of  the  eel,  the  last  one  being  by  far  the 
prejKJsterona  of  all,  namely,  that  the  silver  eel — and  this  is  writte 
printed  in  a  book — is  the  produce  of  a  black-beetle!  When,  boi 
we  see  the  transformation  undergone  by  the  tadpole  into  a  frog 
the  zoca  into  a  crab,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  ita  having  b«n 
prophesied  that  the  whitebait  turned  into  a  bleak,  or  the 
which  we  make  (supported  iwif  by  Dr.  Giinther  of  the  Britisli  tfm 
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At  it  nndoabtedly  grows  into  a  herring  {ehipea  harengua) ;  and  if 
BBsed  for  onr  reafions,  we  have  a  better  answer  to  give  than  the 
ong  Scotch  ploughman,  who,  being  asked  how  he  knew  that  Qod 
d  made  him,  replied,  after  some  little  deliberation,  that  "  it  was 
e  common  talk  of  the  conntry."  In  many  of  the  places  where  white- 
it  are  captored — and  they  are  taken  in  other  rivers  than  the 
uunes — the  fishermen  belieye  them  to  be  the  yoong  of  the  herring ; 
lenringsile^  they  are  called  on  the  river  Clyde ;  and  more  than  once 
iooen  or  two  of  these  bj  have  been  shaken  out  of  a  coal-fish,  an 
inud  that  devours  enormous  quantities  of  them.  That  whitebait 
B  the  young  of  the  common  herring  in  an  infantile  stage  can  be 
lily  proved — on  paper  at  least ;  and  if  our  government  had  a  fish- 
lioratoiy,  such  as  the  French  have  at  Concameau,  the  fact  might 
ly  speedily  be  ocularly  demonstrated.  There  has  been  such  a  great 
Domit  of  controversy  as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  herring  during 
fee  years,  and  so  many  curious  facts  have  been  brought  out,  that  no 
le  need  be  surprised  if  it  be  found  that  whitebait  are  truly  the 
mng  of  that  fish.  This  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  in  our  opinion 
'.is  true;  and,  without  being  dogmatic  on  the  point,  it  may  be  per- 
dtfted  us  to  say  that  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  herring 
ad  the  whitebait  are  wonderfully  numerous  and  convincing,  as  well 
i  the  outward  appearance  as  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  two 
Idles.  At  all  events,  the  young  of  the  shad  and  the  true  whitebait 
It  wme  places,  such  is  the  demand,  that  all  sorts  of  iry  are  ''  manufac- 
nred"  into  the  latter  fish,  there  being  so  many  who  do  not  know  one 
bom  the  other)  are  very  different  in  many  essential  points  from  each 
ilher,  as  in  the  formula  of  the  fin-rays  and  the  number  of  the  verte- 
nm.  If  we  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  marshalled 
KTEjr  of  young  shad  already  alluded  to,  we  could  easily  have  pointed 
nt  the  chief  differences,  both  in  the  colour  of  the  fish  and  its  form, 
rhich  distinguish  young  shad  from  trae  whitebait.  It  would  be  equally 
Btty  to  procure  an  array  of  young  herring  in  their  different  stages  of 
^wth,  in  order  to  show  how  whitebait  grows  into  the  latter  fish. 
[tf  course  a  very  young  animal  will  change  greatly  in  appearance 
fairing  growth.  The  whitebait,  for  instance,  in  common  with  the 
frat,  has  a  serrated  belly ;  if,  therefore,  it  be  the  young  of  the  herring, 
it  must  in  time  grow  out  of  the  serration.  It  has  elsewhere  been 
Bgned  by  the  present  writer  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sprat,  the  bones 
bhat  protrude  firom  the  abdomen  are  covered  by  the  growth  of  the 
ndmal,  and  gradually  disappear. 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  natural  history  of  the  herring  is 
Bot  yet  very  well  understood.  It  is  only  a  very  few  years  since  the 
pind  and  very  poetic  story  of  the  herring's  migration  was  proved  to  be 
Bmjth ;  and  at  present  we  know  that  this  well-known  member  of  the 
itupea  fiunily  is  quite  a  local  fish,  and  never  goes  near  the  North  Pole, 
or  even  yisits  its  neighbourhood ;   the  herring  is  so  local  that  any 
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fisherman  can  tell  widi  the  greatest  aocarac^  an  Argylediize  haiai 
from  a  Gaithnesa  one.  It  is  now  supposed  by  ihoae  who  have  inqoM 
into  the  habits  of  the  herring  faxnily  with  some  care^  that  hariaii 
spawn  at  all  times  and  seasons;  in  teict,  all  the  year  round.  Thorn  m 
distinct  races  of  these  animals  perpetually  arriying  at  maturity,  bolk 
during  winter  and  summer ;  so  that  the  whitebait  being  in  seaKU  il 
the  summer  months  does  not  in  the  least  impair  our  aigoment.  Hi 
herrings  at  Wick,  for  example,  are  taken  full  of  spawn  up  till  the  fli 
of  the  great  fishery  in  August ;.  at  what  time,  then,  if  whitebait  h 
young  herring,  would  those  we  can  now  eat  at  Blackwall  be  spawneii 
This  of  course  involves  a  surmise  as  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  hemi| 
itself,  upon  which  question  there  has  been  from  first  to  last  a  gnrf 
amount  of  speculation,  many  very  dissimilar  ideas  having  been  pn 
pounded  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  *'  poor  man's  fish"  arrives  at  fli 
reproductive  stage :  in  six  months,  some  writers  say ;  but  that  ii  ni 
evident  nonsense  that  no  heed  need  be  paid  to  it.  The  period  is  nndi 
more  likely  to  be  two,  or  even  three,  years ;  but  no  exact  proof  eiM 
on  this  point  of  herring  life,  and  no  naturalist  has  the  courage,  or  ntti 
the  knowledge,  to  set  down  the  period  at  which  herrings  become  li 
productive.  As  we  do  know  that  there  are  different  races  of  heiiq| 
coming  to  maturity  at  different  times,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficultjtf 
this  point,  as  the  waters  must  constantly  contain  fish  of  all  ages,  andl 
appears  certain  that  the  whitebait  of  May  and  June  cannot  be  oUi 
than  the  year ;  it  is  pretty  certain,  also,  that  the  sprat-sized  herriifl 
that  begin  to  come  to  market  early  in  November  are  a  little  ovcrl 
year  old ;  they  were  probably  released  from  their  tiny  shells  early  ii 
the  August  or  late  in  the  July  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  admitted  1) 
at  least  one  competent  naturalist  that  the  fry  of  the  sprat  may  be  bni 
in  multitudes  in  July  and  August,  when  they  are  of  the  length  of  t«l 
inches.  We  know  also  that  young  herrings  and  young  sprats  are  o^ 
tured  indiscriminately  in  the  same  shoals,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  0 
the  same  size,  and  presumably  of  the  same  age.  As  has  been  indi 
cated,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  growth  of  the  herring.  Some  people  $H 
that  they  take  seven  years  to  arrive  at  maturity;  others  say  they  beooa 
reproductive  in  as  many  months.  In  a  shoal  of  young  herring  th 
sizes  of  the  fish  are  exceedingly  varied,  ranging  from  three  inches  to  i 
in  length,  and  of  corresponding  girth  ;  some  serrated,  some  not ;  son 
weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  some  nearly  an  ounce.  Were  these  fii 
all  bom  at  once  ?  How  about  the  serrations  ?  Again,  a  jar  of  whib 
bait  from  the  Thames,  received  by  the  writer  for  examination  on  17t 
May  last,  contained  specimens  of  all  sizes ;  some  little  more  than  a 
inch  long,  while  some  were  two  or  three  inches.  How  old  would  thei 
be  ?  and  were  some  of  them  serrated  and  others  not  ?  The  bellies  bdi 
all  decayed,  that  point  could  not  be  determined  in  any  of  the  spec 
mens  received.  February  and  March  are  the  great  months  for  tl 
spring  races  of  herring  to  spawn;,  so  that  the  specimens  of  whitebi 
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int  ailnded  to  wonid  be  about  tbree  months  old ;  and  by  K'oTember 
hey  voold  in  all  probability  be  grown  to  the  average  size  of  sprats. 
totnig  biirnDgg  of  tbe  Moray  Fritb,  spawned  in  Aaguft,  can  sometimes 
IS  seeo  in-ahore  about  \ovember,  looking  exactly  like  nhilebait,  taeting 
[ke  irhitebait,  Htnclling  like  whitebait. 

The  blatiqtiftfe  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  did  not  look,  when  we 
lamined  it — if  it  was  it  that  we  had  placed  before  us — to  be  our  white- 
ait,  bat  ntber  our  sprat  in  an  cariy  etnge  of  its  life.  It  is  ctiricptiB 
tat  whitebait  vihibit  many  of  the  diaracteriBticB  of  tbe  sprat,  and  par- 
isnlarlj  the  strongly-serrated  abdomen.  That  peculiar  mark  is  held 
f  K>nie  natoialiats  as  good  proof  that  sprats  never  become  herrings  of 
ny  kind:  if  so,  the  same  argument  mnst  likewise  hoid  good  against  the 
^tebait  being  the  yonng  of  tbe  herring;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Uunber  of  rertebi^  of  both  tiEheB,  i.e.  the  common  herring  and  the 
Vhitebait,  are  the  same,  namely,  fifty -six ;  as  are  also  the  formula  of 
he  various  fin-rays.  Bat  little  weight  need  be  laid  on  this  latt«r  point, 
■  few  writers  gire  the  same  figures  abont  the  fin-rays;  and  as  there  are 
iiJIecent  kinds  of  herrings,  and  different  races  of  each  kind.  It  is  certain 
thai  there  must  he  differences  in  the  number  of  fin-rays.  What  is 
hnder  to  understand  is  the  fact  that  the  vertebrae  ditFer  also ;  these 
sn  from  forty-seven  in  the  sprat  to  filly-aii  in  the  common  herring, 
ffilTerent  numbers  hating  been  found  in  the  same  races  of  herring.  But 
irhilBt  it  might  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  smaller 

mber  might  increase,  i.e.  that  eprata  with  forty-eight  vertebra;  m^ht 

Vinto  herring  with  fifty-six  vertebrte,  it  is  quite  clear  that  white- 

h  fifty-sis  vertebra;  will  never  grow  into  sprats  with  forty-eight 


Sie  more  the  case  of  the  whitebait  is  studied,  tbe  more  difficult  it 
9  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  We  are  not  convinced 
that  the  whilebait  is  an  independent  member  of  the  herring  family; 
vbUe  we  are  also  satiefied  that  the  true  whitebait  is  not  tbe  young  of 
the  shad.  What,  then,  is  it  ?  According  to  one  naturalist  it  is  a  distinct 
(pedes;  according  to  another  it  is  not.  YarrcU,  and  other  writers  on 
M,  have  discussed  the  whitebait  questioo.  The  earliest  writer  on  the 
abject  that  we  know  is  Peunaut;  but  when  he  wrote  the  whitebait  was 
not  a  fashionable  fish.  It  was  eaten  then  only  by  "the  common  people" 
—"the  lower  order  of  epicures" — and  the  authorities,  thinking  that 
irtiitebait  were  the  young  or  fry  of  some  large  fish,  "  proclaimed"  that 
itahould  not  be  taken.  Pennant  at  one  time  held  the  whitebait  to  be 
the  yonng  of  the  bleak,  and  Dr.  Shaw  followed  suit  in  his  general 
sxAogji  while  Donovan  held  "that  same"  to  be  the  young  of  the  shad. 
Dmoran,  blundering  himself,  "pitches  into"  Pennant  for  his  errors, 
maiataining  that  the  industrious  zoologist  had  never  seen  the  real 
Khit^ait.  This  latter  idea  is  worth  following  up.  Might  not  onr 
Kvans,  now  that  the  mysterions  animal  has  taken  its  place  on  the  rich 
Eaau's  table,  summon  a  congress  to  sib  upon  it  ?     Last  year  a  congress 
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was  Bummoned  to  sit  npon  the  salmon,  in  order  to  detenninetliebed 
means  of  promoting  the  fdtnre  welfsure  of  that  important  aniinal;  bofc 
were  a  general  fishery  congress  to  be  held,  it  wonld  be  wdl  that  speci- 
mens of  the  whitebait  of  different  rivers  shonld  be  exhibited  and  re- 
ported npon.    The  fish  known  as  whitebait  at  Blackwall  may  Bot  b 
the  fish  known  as  whitebait  at  Qaeensferrj.    In  the  case  of  thepn 
controversy,  it  was  found  that  there  were  parrs  of  many  different  mea* 
bers  of  the  salmon  family,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greatly  enhanoei 
the  difficulty  of  solution,  as  well  as  setting  the  experimenters  b^tki 
ears.  The  whitebait  mystery  is  just  one  of  those  mysteries  which  minf  a 
dabbler  in  natural  history  will  hold  himself  able  to  solve ;  and  yet  tte 
attempting  to  find  out  the  mystery  may  be  all  working  on  diffimt 
fishes.     Any  man  who  may  know  even  a  little  about  fish  will  have 
that  the  so-called  dish  of  whitebait  served  at  a  fashionable  tavern  ill ^ 
varied  mass  of  minnows,  young  bleak,  infantile  sprats,  and  the  fiyrf^ 
other  well-known  fish.    So  much  for  this  tavern  celebrity ! 

We  had  thought  to  end  our  doubts  as  to  ''what  is  whitebaits kf| 
proposing  to  summon,  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  a  jury  of  "•^'-^-^ ' 
eminent  ichthyologists  to  sit  on  that  fish  and  determine,  the  ooi 
to  assemble  at  Blackwall,  and  to  dine  on  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
every  Thursday  and  Saturday  during  the  summer ;  but  since  this 
was  written.  Dr.  Oiinther  has  published,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
Catalogue  ofFiaheSy  in  the  British  Museum,  some  observations  on  lAito^ 
bait.  He  says  that  fish  is  "  a  purely  nominal  species  introduced  Ui' 
science  by  Yarrell  and  Valenciennes,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  4f 
fishermen  and  gourmands,"  and  that  all  the  examples  of  whitebait  tW 
he  has  examined  are  young  herrings !  The  question  of  "  what  is  whte* 
bait,"  may  therefore,  we  think,  be  held  as  settled. 

J.  a.  BEBTBAX. 


DEAD-SEA   FRUIT 

BT  THE  ADTHOE  OP  "LADY  ACBLKTS  BBCECT,"  ETO. 

Chapteb  XL.  HorBLEflB. 
BDT  Killalochie  and  Halko's  Head  the  road  was  of  the  lone- 
On  his  morning  joamey  Eustace  Thorbum  had  encountered 
three  people,  stordy  moantaioccrH,  who  gave  him  fiiendly  grcet- 
I  they  pBSBed  him.  For  the  first  few  miles  of  his  return  he  met 
t;  and  when  he  seated  himself  to  reet  on  a  rongb  block  of  Etonc 
the  jODction  of  two  roads,  the  wide  expanse  of  land  and  sea  which 
»t  commanded  was  as  solitary  as  if  he  had  been  the  first  man, 
lie  world  newly-created  for  his  habitation. 

.  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  on  this  day  every  thought  of 

I  de  Bergerac  had  been  banished  from  the  wanderer's  mind.    He 

0  long  and  too  habitually  indulged  himself  with  tender  memories 

I  pleasant  hours  they  had  spent  together.    Thoughts  of  her  were 

a  with  all  other  thoughts  and  all  other  memories. 

1  that  lonely  road  he  had  found  ample  leisure  for  meditation; 

ew,  08  he  sat  alone  amidst  the  solitary  grandeur  of  that  mountain- 

,  it  was  of  Helen  and  of  the  future  he  thonght.     Nor  were 

iditations  hopefuL     Alone,  nameless,  bis  task  well-nigh  finished 

i  one  kindly  patron  whom  fortnne  had  sent  him,  with  nothing 

,  mannscript  poem  and  a  publisher's  half-promise  between  him 

overty,  was  he  a  fitting  suiter  for  Theodore  de  Bergcrac's  only 

By  what  right  could  he  demand  her  father's  confidence? 

promise  could  he  make?  what  hopes  advance?    None.    To  sum 

best  claim,  his  brightest  aspiration,  would  be  only  to  say, 

tetimes,  when  the  demon  of  self-doubt  ceases  for  the  moment  to 

t  me,  I  believe  I  am  a  poet.    Of  my  chances  of  winning  the 

to  beliere  as  much,  I  know  nothing.    Assured  income  in  the 

t  or  expectation  in  the  future,  I  have  none." 

e  considered  his  position  with  a  gloomy  hopelessueBB  that  was  almost 

ir.    What  could  he  do  but  despair?    He  knew  that  his  patron 

him  ;  nay,  indeed,  had  honoured  him  with  a  warm  regard  ;  hut 

T™d  that  regard  stand  him  in  good  stead  should  he  presume  to  olfer 

waaelf  as  a  husband  for  his  patron's  only  daughter  ?    Mr.  Jeming- 

iDI'k  inQnence  wonid,  he  knew,  be  exercised  against  him,  since,  for 

It  mysterious  reason,  that  gentleman  had  chosen  to  regard  bim  with 

~  "^ant  eye.    And  he  knew  that  Mr.  Jemingham's  coonsel  would 

'  i  by  his  old  friend. 
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"  No;  there  is  no  ray  of  hope  on  the  dark  horizon  of  my  Kfe,"  thonghi 
the  young  man.    "  Better  for  me  that  I  ehonld  nerer  see  Helen  again.* 

The  sound  of  carriage-wheels  startled  him  from  his  rererie.  He  j 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  landau  and  pair  approaching  him  by  the  cro» 
road.    The  apparition  of  such  an  equipage  in  that  nigged  district  m^ 
prised  him.    He  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  advancing  cairiage,  and  in 
the  same  moment  recognised  its  occupants. 

They  were  M.  de  Bergerac,  his  daughter,  and  Mr.  Jemingham. 

The  Frenchman  was  quick  to  recognise  his  secretary. 

"  Holti !  Stop,  then !"  he  cried  to  the  coachman ;  and  then  to  Enfltao^ 
**  Come  hither,  young  wanderer.  To  see  the  ghost  of  the  Gh0Tali9-» 
your  hapless  Charles  Edward — standing  by  that  atone,  would  not  mni 
hare  surprised  me.  Jump  in,  then.  There  is  no  objection  to  lil 
taking  the  fourth  place,  I  suppose,  Harold  ?" 

Mr.  Jemingham  bowed,  with  an  air  which  implied  that  npon  a  m^ 
ject  so  utterly  indifferent  to  him  as  the  secretary's  movements  be  coaU 
have  no  opinion  but  that  of  his  friend. 

"  Why,  how  bewildered  yon  look,  Eustace,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Be^ 
gerac,  as  the  young  man  took  his  place  in  the  carriage  with  the  mBHUt 
of  a  sleepwalker.  *'  And  yet  you  must  have  expected  to  see  us.  Yoi 
followed  me  down  here  with  your  papers.  What  foolish  devotion!— M 
your  man  to  drive  on,  Harold." 

Eustace  had  recovered  himself  a  little  by  this  time,  and  had  shafaA 
hands  with  Helen,  whose  too-expressive  face  betrayed  an  emotion  of^ 
less  profound  than  his  own.  Nor  were  those  eloquent  glances  lostupoa 
Mr.  Jemingham,  who  watched  the  young  people  closely  from  beneA 
thoughtful  brows. 

"  And  so  you  thought  your  French  documents  worth  a  pilgrimage  J 
to  Scotland?"  said  M.  de  Bergerac. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  This  meeting  is  only  a  happy  accident  fiff  me. 
I  knew  yon  were  in  Scotland.  They  told  me  as  much  at  Greenland^; 
but  they  could  tell  me  no  more." 

"  But  in  that  case,  what  brings  you  here  ?"  cried  the  Frenchman. 

"  I  am  here  with  my  uncle.    On  business." 

"  On  business  !"  exclaimed  M.  de  Bergerac,  looking  at  his  secretary 
in  amazement. 

Harold  Jemingham  also  regarded  the  young  man  with  a  ne^ 
sharpness  of  scratiny. 

"  On  business  !"  repeated  M.  de  Bergerac.  "  But  what  busind^ 
could  possibly  bring  you  into  these  remote  wilds  ?  To  the  utmost  limil^^ 
of  your  civilisation." 

"  Perhaps  it  can  scarcely  be  called  business,"  replied  Eustace.  "W 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  call  it  a  voyage  of  discovery.  I  cam^ 
from  Paris  when  my  work  was  done,  and  found  Greenlands  deserted^ 
My  time  was  my  own,  awaiting  your  return.  My  uncle  and  I  had  0 
fancy  for  a  holiday,  and  we  came  here." 
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'^  It  is  at  leut  a  remarkable  coincidence." 
^Teiy  remarkable,"  said  Mr.  Jemingham,  with  a  sospicions  look. 
He  was  not  inclined  to  regard  the  meeting  as  a  coincidence.  The 
jmmg  adyentnrer  had  no  doubt  been  informed  as  to  their  whereabonts, 
and  had  followed  them.  And  yet  of  their  precise  whereabouts  he  conld 
not  haTe  been  informed,  for  beyond  the  border  of  Aberdeenshire  neither 
Hr.  Jemingham's  steward  nor  anyone  else  had  been  apprised  of  their 
moTCTiants. 

"  XTnleas  there  were  secret  oommnnications  between  Helen  and  him," 
ftoogfat  Harold  Jemingham.  And  this  seemed  utterly  impossible.  To 
aspect  Helen,  to  smpect  the  girl  whom  he  had  learned  to  adore  aa 
fhe  Tery  type  of  all  feminine  excellence,  the  incarnate  ideal  of  womanly 
iuiooenoe !    Great  heaven,  to  discover  deceit  (here  I 

"  It  would  be  a  fitting  end  to  my  career,"  he  thought  bitterly. 
''Your  uncle  is  travelling  with  you,  then  ?"  said  M.  de  Bergerac. 
"  Yes ;  he  is  now  at  the  inn  yonder  at  E^illalochie,  where  I  must 
iqoin  him;  so  I  must  ask  you  not  to  take  me  too  far  off  the  right  road." 
:        ^  But  is  it  imperative  that  you  rejoin  him  to-day?    Do  you  think 
I  im  not  eager  to  question  you  about  the  work  you  have  done  for  me 
in  Paris?    Can  you  not  dine  with  us  ?    Mr.  Jemingham  will,  I  know, 
k  diarmed  to  have  yon.''  That  gentleman  bowed  an  icy  assent.  "  Can't 
70Q  spare  us  this  evening?" 

To  refuse  this  invitation  Eustace  Thorbum  must  have  been  some- 
ihiiig  more  than  mortal.  Happily  for  his  honour  he  had  told  his  uncle 
ftit  it  was  just  possible  he  might  find  his  explorations  at  Halko's 
Head  too  much  for  one  day's  work,  and  might  sleep  at  that  village. 
He  was  thus  firee. 

"We  dine  and  sleep  at  a  village  ten  miles  from  here,"  said  M.  de 
Bergerac  "  The  people  of  the  iim  can  give  you  a  bed,  no  doubt ; 
tnd  you  can  get  back  to  Eillaloohie  to-morrow." 

Eostace  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  then  favoured  with  some 
aeooont  of  his  employer's  wanderings. 

"We  have  rested  nowhere,  but  have  seen  every  thing,  worth  seeing 
between  the  Tweed  and  these  mountains,"  said  M.  de  Bergerac.  "  I 
begin  to  think  that  Jemingham  is  the  original  Wandering  Jew.  He 
biowB  everything,  every  trace  of  Pictish  camp,  and  every  relic  of  the 
early  convents  fix>m  St.  Columba  to  St.  Margaret.  There  is  a  cave  on 
thie  coast  which  we  are  to  see  before  we  leave  the  neighbourhood.  A 
cave  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  with  outer  and  inner  chamber,  in  which 
<Ae  of  the  Scottish  saints  spent  the  evening  of  his  pious  days  among 
ttie  lea-gnlls." 

"Yes;  I  heard  of  that  cave  at  Halko's  Head,"  said  Eustace. 
"Yon  have  been  to  Halko's  Head  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jemingham. 
"I  was  returning  firom  that  place  when  your  carriage  picked  me  up." 
^  Why  do  we  not  go  to  Halko's  Head  if  it  is  worth  seeing  ?"  asked 
^deBcigerao. 
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<<It  is  not  worth  seeing.  A  mere  handM  of  fiflhermen'B  oottagei 
on  a  craggy  headland." 

"  And  yet  Mr.  Thorbnm  goes  there  ?" 

**  I  cannot  help  Mr.  Thorbnrn's  bad  tastie ;  bnt  we  can  diiTe  to 
Halko's  Head  to-morrow  if  yon  please.  I  told  yon  when  we  came  into 
this  part  of  the  country  that  there  was  little  calculated  to  interest  aB|f* 
one  bnt  a  sportsman." 

"  But  I  was  determined  to  see  Aberdeenshire,*'  replied  M.  de  Bo^ 
gerac  with  playful  insistence.  ^'Why  not  Aberdeenshire?  Wsj 
should  we  explore  all  other  shires  of  Scotland^  and  neglect  Abetdeea- 
shire  ?  I  had  read  of  the  Caim-gorm  monntainsy  and  wanted  to  behdd 
them." 

"  You  know  Halko's  Head,  Mr.  Jemingham?"  said  Eustace  though 
fully. 

"  I  know  every  inch  of  Scotland." 

"  Did  you  know  Halko's  Head  four-and-twenty  years  ago  ?" 

For  some  reason  the  question  startled  Harold  Jemingham  mon 
than  he  was  wont  to  be  moved  for  any  insignificant  cause. 

**  No,"  he  answered  shortly.  **  But  what  motive  had  you  for  sndi  i 
question  ?" 

''  I  want  to  find  someone  who  knew  that  place  four-and-twenty  yean 
ago."  1 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  a  person  very  dear  to  me  was  living  there  at  that  time." 

"  An  insufficient  reason  for  such  curiosity  about  the  place,  I  should 
think,"  replied  Mr.  Jemingham  coldly.  "  But  you  are  a  poet,  Mr. 
Thorbnm,  and  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  reason." 

Helen  interposed  here,  and  began  to  question  Eustace  about  htf 
Parisian  experiences.  She  had  felt  that  Mr.  Jerningham's  tone  wtf 
unfriendly,  and  was  eager  to  turn  the  current  of  the  conversation. 

The  two  young  people  talked  together  during  the  rest  of  the  driv^ 
and  Mr.  Jemingham  listened  and  looked  on.  He  had  fancied  himfidf 
gaining  ground  rapidly  during  this  northern  tour ;  and  now  it  seemed 
to  him  all  at  once  as  if  he  had  gained  no  ground,  as  if  he  were  no 
nearer  to  the  one  dear  object  of  his  desires.  What  delight  these  two 
seemed  to  find  in  their  frivolous  discourse!  To  listen  and  look  oOi 
— was  that  to  be  his  lot  for  the  rest  of  his  weary  days  ? 

"  0  God,  am  I  an  old  man  ?"  he  asked  himself  with  passionate  self- 
abasement. 

The  consciousness  that  his  days  of  hope  and  pride  are  over, — the 
wretched  revelation  that  for  him  there  are  to  be  no  more  roses,  no  more 
spring-time,  no  more  of  the  brightness  and  glory  of  life, — will  come 
upon  a  man  suddenly,  in  a  brief  bitter  gust,  like  the  breath  of  an  east 
wind  blowing  in  the  face  of  midsummer. 

M.  de  Bergerac  had  watched  his  old  friend  and  his  daughter  with 
pleasure  during  this  Scottish  tour.    It  seemed  to  him  also  as  if  Harold 
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rttpfngftam  was  gaining  ground,  and  it  pleased  him  that  it  should  be 
a  To  him  the  master  of  Oreenlands  appeared  no  ineligible  suitor, 
or  of  the  darker  side  of  his  friend's  life  and  character  he  knew 
tothing. 

The  ten  miles'  driye  upon  a  yeiy  indifferent  road,  uphill  and  down- 
ill,  oocopied  m(»e  than  two  hours,  and  it  was  seyen  o'clock  when  the 
image  entered  the  little  town  where  the  travellers  were  to  dine.  At 
lie  inn  all  was  prepared  for  them.  They  dined  in  a  room  commanding 
noble  Tiew  of  the  sea,  and  haying  a  half-glass  door  which  opened  on 
rude  kind  of  terrace-walk. 

Here  M.  de  Bergerac  and  his  secretary  strolled  afber  dinner,  talking 
tf  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  spring  moonlight ;  while  Harold  Jeming- 
lam  and  Helen  played  chess,  upon  a  little  bourd  which  the  travellers 
srried,  in  the  room  within. 

**  And  when  we  return  to  Oreenlands,  which  we  are  to  do  in  a  week, 
ihall  I  find  you  at  your  post  ?"  asked  M.  de  Bergerac  kindly.  "A  great 
led  of  work  remains  to  be  done  before  my  first  two  volumes  will  be 
teady  for  publication.  Jemingham  strongly  recommends  my  publish- 
ing the  first  two  volumes  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  We  shall  have 
plenty  to  do  in  giving  them  the  final  polish.  Much  that  I  have  now  in 
ihe  form  of  notes  must  be  interwoven  with  the  text.  The  frivolous 
nader  recoils  from  small  type.  You  are  not  tired  of  your  work,  I 
Iwper 

On  this  Eustace  spoke.  He  felt  that  the  time  had  come,  and  that 
kdare  not  longer  keep  silence. 

"  Tired  of  my  work!  0,  if  you  knew  how  delightfdl  my  service  has 
ken  to  me!"  he  exclaimed;  and  then  in  the  next  breath  added,  <'But 
liear  I  shall  never  again  inhabit  Oreenlands." 

And  then  he  made  full  confession  of  his  offence.  He  told  how  this 
mad  folly  had  grown  upon  him  in  the  happy  days  of  the  previous  year. 

**  I  was  counting  my  chances  as  you  drove  up  to  me  to-day,"  he 
add,  ''little  thinking  I  was  so  soon  to  see  your  daughter's  sweet  face. 
I  was  fighting  with  despair  as  I  sat  by  the  mountain-road.  Speak 
plainly,  dear  sir,  you  cannot  say  harder  things  to  me  than  I  have  said 
to  myself." 

"Why  should  I  say  anything  hard?  It  is  no  sin  to  love  my 
daughter.  I  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  impossible  to  live  near 
W,  and  refrain  from  loving  her.  But  do  not  talk  to  me  of  despair. 
What  is  a  young  man's  love  but  a  fancy  which  is  blown  to  the  end  of 
fte  earth  by  the  first  blast  of  Fame's  mighty  trumpet  ?  My  dear  young 
^d,  I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  break  your  heart,  or,  at  least,  that 
&e  heart-break  will  kill  you.  I  broke  my  heart  at  your  age.  It  is  an 
tfair  of  six  weeks;  and  for  a  poet  a  broken  heart  is  inspiration." 

"  0  sir,  for  God's  sake  do  not  trifle  with  me  !" 

"My  dear  friend,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.  I  thank  you  for  your 
candour,  and  in  return  will  be  as  candid.  I  admire  and  love  you,  almost 
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as  I  could  haye  loved  a  son.  If  yoa  could  give  my  danghter  a 
position — a  safe  and  certain  home,  howeyer  nninntendixig— -I  wc 
the  last  to  oppose  your  snit.  Bat  yon  cannot  do  this.  Yon  are 
hopeful,  ambitious.  The  world — as  your  poet  says — ^is  your 
wUch  with  your  sword  yon'U  open.  But  the  oyst^  is  sometin 
penetrable.  I  have  seen  the  brightest  swords  blunted.  I  am 
man  and  an  exile ;  my  sole  possession  in  the  fimn  of  renies  v 
You  would  promise  my  child  a  home  in  the  fiiture.  I  cannot  y 
the  future.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  must  see  my  darling  proyid 
a  safe  shelter  before  I  die,  so  that,  when  death  crosses  my  threi 
may  be  able  to  say,  *  Welcome,  inevitable  guest  The  play  is  f 
Vale  etpIauditeJ  " 

'iGod  grant  you  may  live  to  see  your  grandchildren's  childn 

*'  I  will  not  gainsay  your  prayer.  But  when  it  is  a  quef 
grandchildren,  a  man  is  bound  to  be  doubly  circumspect.  Wha 
meaning  of  an  imprudent  marriage,  of  which  the  world  talks  so  1 
It  is  not  my  daughter  only  whom  I  doom  to  care  and  poverty,  I 
many  unborn  innocents  do  I  devote  to  misfortune  ?  Forgive 
upon  this  subject,  I  seem  hard  and  worldly.  I  would  do  much  t 
my  regard  for  you;  but  my  child's  future  is  the  one  thing  that  I 
afford  to  hazard." 

"  You  are  all  goodness,  sir,"  replied  Eustace,  with  the 
gravity  of  resignation.  "  I  scarcely  hoped  for  a  more  favoural 
tence." 

He  said  no  more.    He  had,  indeed,  cherished  little  hope  ; 
agony  of  this  utter  despair  was  none  the  less  acute.     M.  de  B 
compassionated  this  natural  sorrow,  and  was  conscious  that  he 
some  wise  to  blame  for  having  brought  the  two  young  pec 
gcther. 

"  If  she,  too,  should  suffer  I"  he  thought.  "  I  have  seen  her 
in  this  young  man — her  regret  when  he  left  us.  Great  heavei 
am  I  to  choose  wisely  for  the  child  I  love  so  well  I" 

He  looked  to  the  window  of  the  room  where  Harold  Jem 
and  Helen  sat  together  in  the  dim  light  of  two  candles.  Th 
patrioinn  face  and  the  girl's  fresh  young  beauty  made  a  charm: 
turo.  M.  de  Berjrorac  had  no  sense  of  incongruity  in  the  union 
two.  The  accomplishments  and  graces  of  middle  age  harmonic 
with  the  innocent  beauty  of  youtli,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  fittin 
that  those  two  should  marrv. 

"  Xot  lor  worlds  would  1  sacrifice  her  to  a  father's  ambition," 
to  himst^lf ;  "  but  lo  siv  her  mistress  of  Greenlands,  to  know  t 
life  would  Ih>  shohonxl  from  all  the  storms  of  fate,  would  comfor 
tho  liour  of  jHirting.'* 

Kasiiuo  bado  his  {\*itn>n  px\l-nis:ht  presently,  making  son 
oxor.si*  for  nv>t  n^iurniui:  to  the  sittinc-nx^ra.  In  vain  did  the 
/'>^'ik*hinan  ojss^a*  to  cvnufort  luiu  in  lUis  bluer  hour. 
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"I  thank  yoa  a  thonaand  times  for  your  goodness  to  me  on  this  and 
efoy  other  oocasioii,''  the  yoong  man  said,  as  they  shook  hands.  *'  Be- 
liete  me,  I  am  gratefol.  I  shall  be  proud  and  happy  to  go  on  w<»rking 
ftr  yoa  in  Iiondan,  if  yoa  will  allow  me;  bat  I  cannot  return  to  Oreen- 
lands — I  cannot  see  your  daughter  again." 

**  Noy  it  is  better  not.  Ah,  if  you  only  knew  how  short-liyed  these 
lonowB  aie  !*' 

**1  cannot  belieye  that  mine  will  be  short-lived.  Bat  I  do  not  want 
t0  eomplain.  Once  more,  good-night,  and  God  bless  you !  I  shall  leave 
ikia  place  at  daybreak  to-morrow." 

**  And  when  shall  you  return  to  London  ?*' 
**That  will  rest  with  my  unde.    I  will  write  to  you  at  Greenlands 
Erectly  I  do  return.    Qood-night^  sir." 
<«  Good-night,  and  God  bless  you !" 

Thus  they  parted.  Eustace  did  not  go  back  to  the  house  immedi- 
ately, but  wandered  out  into  the  little  town,  and  thence  to  the  open 
axmfcry,  where  he  indulged  his  grief  in  solitude.  It  was  late  when  he 
went  back  to  the  inn,  and  made  his  way  stealthily  to  the  humble  garret- 
■dMUober  which  had  been  allotted  to  him. 

Here  he  lay,  sleepless,  till  the  cock's  hoarse  crow  blent  shrilly  with 
'be  thunderous  roll  of  the  waves.  At  the  first  faint  streak  of  daylight 
lierose,  dressed,  and  went  softly  downstairs,  where  he  found  a  barefooted 
eerrant-girl  opening  the  doors  of  the  house.  By  one  of  these  open 
dooTB  he  departed  unobserved,  while  the  barefooted  damsel  was  sweep- 
iBg  in  some  mysterious  locality  which  she  called  *^  Ben."  The  morning 
Yii  dull  and  drizzling  ;  but  what  recks  despair  of  such  small  incon- 
ittieQces?  The  young  man  set  out  on  his  lonely  walk,  breakfastless 
tnd  hopeless,  scarce  knowing  where  his  steps  led  him. 

After  walking  about  a  mile,  he  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  his 
vliereaboutfi  from  the  first  person  he  encountered,  who  informed  him 
Uttt  he  was  fifteen  miles  from  Eillalochic,  and  fourteen  from  Halko^s 
Head. 

On  this  he  determined  to  walk  to  Halko's  Head.  He  wanted  to  see 
that  place  once  more,  and  to  visit  the  little  classic  temple  on  the  clifiP, 
which  on  the  previous  day  he  had  omitted  to  examine.  He  was  in  no 
luunour  for  even  his  uncle's  society,  and  dreaded  a  return  to  the  little 
ifia  at  Eillalochie,  where  genial  Dan  would  question  him  about  his 
Creatures,  and  where  he  must  perhaps  reveal  his  disappointment,  if  that 
QGold  be  called  a  disappointment  which  had  annihilated  so  frail  a  hope. 
"A  day's  solitude  will  do  me  good,"  he  thought,  as  he  turned  his 
&ce  towards  Halko's  Head.  ^'  I  can  get  back  to  Eillalochie  by  night- 
M,  before  my  unde  can  alarm  himself  about  my  absence." 

The  walk  occupied  some  hours,  and  when  the  traveller  entered  the 
little  fishing  village  nature  asserted  itself  in  spite  of  despair,  and 
he  was  fain  to  order  breakfast  at  the  humble  hostelry  where  he  had 
Inached  the  day  before. 
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The  Etuae  voiuaii  waited  upon  him :  she  was  the  tniEtKSB  of  tha 
honee,  and  again  he  qnestioned  her  about  the  lady  and  gentlemso  «W 
occnpied  Lord  Pendarvooh'B  honse  four- and- twenty  years  ago;  but  il 
conld  tell  him  no  more  to-day  than  yesterday.  No  new  facts  hi 
returned  to  her  memory  daring  the  interval. 

As  Eustace  Thorbnrn  sat  alone  after  this  unprofitable  converMua 
the  first  anguish  of  despair  yielded  to  the  sweet  whiepers  of  hope.  Vl 
his  case  indeed  utterly  hopeless?  U.  de  Bergerac  a&ked  Becnrity  I 
the  ftitnre.  That  he  could  not  now  offer;  bnt  if  his  poem  shonU  If 
recognition,  the  pathway  of  literary  snccess  would  be  opened  to  Id 
and  on  his  industry  and  perseverance  alone  would  depend  his  sped 
achieTement  of  a  secure  position  in  the  world  of  letters.  Such  i 
income  as  his  uncle  Daniel  earned  with  ease,  and  squandered  witli  ew 
greater  facility,  would  support  a  home  which  M.  de  Bei^erec's  amf 
taste  would  not  despise. 

"  Why  should  I  not  win  her  as  fair  a  home  as  she  has  at  GtM 
lands?"  he  said;  "  and  if  she  loves  me  she  will  wait.  Ah,  if  I  had  ta 
seen  her,  if  I  had  but  told  her  how  devotedly  she  is  loved  !" 

And  then  he  reproached  himself  for  his  precipitancy.  In  his  deri 
to  act  honourably,  he  had  played  too  much  the  part  of  a  little  boy  n 
a^ks  a  boon  of  his  schoolmaster.  He  had  at  least  the  right  to  pll 
his  own  cause  with  Helen  de  Bergerac. 

He  told  himself  that  if  his  poem  should  be  a  success,  he  could  go 
Orecnlands  once  more  to  entreat  permission  to  speak  to  bis  dinoH 
Armed  with  the  talisman  of  success,  he  could  ask  as  much.  And  tb 
he  thought  of  Helen's  youth.  What  might  he  not  achieve  in  a  S 
years?  He  remembered  what  his  uncle  had  said  to  him — "  If  bwlt 
is  worth  winning,  she  will  wait." 

He  took  a  manuscript  volume  from  his  pocket,  and  turned  I 
leaves  thoughtfully.  It  was  the  fair  copy  of  his  magnum  oput,  vU 
he  had  brought  with  him  on  this  journey  for  leisurely  revision,  bat ' 
which  he  had  as  yet  worked  little.  From  these  manuscript  pagv' 
tried  to  obtain  comfort.  If  the  world  would  only  listen !  He  mea 
his  strength  against  the  minor  poets  of  his  day.  Snrely  there  i 
something  in  these  verses  that  should  win  him  a  place  among  I 
younger  singers. 

He  left  the  inn  by  and  by,  and  walked  slowly  along  the  diff  to  f 
little  classic  temple.  The  April  day  had  brightened,  and  the  i 
shone  upon  the  waves,  though  there  were  ugly  black  clouds  to  r' 
ward. 

The  temple  on  the  cliff  conld  tell  him  nothing.  Bnt  it  wu 
scene  of  his  mother's  loneliest  hours,  and  he  contemplated  it  irill 
tender  interest.  Tlie  mountain  weeds — such  wild-flowers  as  flontidt 
the  breath  of  the  sea — had  clustered  thickly  round  the  bases  of  the  i 
Ionian  pillars  ;  gray  moss  and  lichen  defaced  the  marble,  whtt«  M 
looked  from  the  distance.     Eustace  seated  himself  on  the  cmmbl 
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tone  bendiy  and  lingered  for  Bome  time,  looking  out  oyer  the  sea,  and 
imking  now  of  his  mother,  now  of  Helen  de  Bergerac,  anon  of  that 
nknown  ftther  whose  sin  had  made  him  nameless. 

From  thifl  long  reyerie  he  was  disturbed  by  the  soft  thnd  of  hoofs 
pon  the  short  tor^  and  looking  backwards,  he  saw  a  horseman  trot- 
Bg  towards  the  temple.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  he  dis- 
oonted,  and  came  to  the  temple,  leading  his  horse.  Before  this 
had  reoc^nised  Mr.  Jemingham,  the  man  who  had  surprised 
reading  The  Disappaintmmta  of  Diotiy  the  man  who  bore  some 
blance  to  himself,  and  mnst  therefore  resemble  his  father — the 
who,  by  a  series  of  coincidences,  seemed  inyolved  in  that  mystery 
rthe  past  which  he  was  so  eager  to  penetrate. 

If  Mr.  Jemingham's  appearance  here  was  surprising  to  Eostace, 
IS  piresence  of  Eustace  at  this  spot  seemed  no  less  astounding  to  Mr. 


"  lliey  told  me  you  had  returned  to  Eillalochie,"  he  said. 

"^  No ;  I  wanted  to  see  this  place  before  I  left  this  part  of  Scot- 
md." 

"I  cannot  imagine  what  interest  you  can  possibly  have  in  a  spot 
IS  remote." 

''The  interest  of  association,"  Eustace  answered.  ''  But  haye  I 
■ot  as  much  reason  to  wonder  what  should  bring  you  here,  Mr. 
iningham?^ 

*  "That  question  is  easily  answered.  A  proprietor  is  generally 
mmoA  to  examine  his  newly-acquired  possessions.  This  summer- 
koQK  comes  to  me  with  the  rest  of  my  kinsman  Pendanroch's  pro- 

^  Lord  Pendaryoch  was  related  to  you  ?"  exclaimed  Eustace. 

"He  was." 

"Stranger 

"What  is  there  so  strange  in  such  a  relationship  V 

"Nothing  strange  except  to  me.  It  is  only  one  more  in  a  sequence 
tf  coincidences  which  concern  me  alone.  I  came  to  this  part  of  Scot- 
bd  to  discoyer  a  secret  of  the  past,  Mr.  Jemingham,  and  perhaps 
jm  can  help  me  to  penetrate  that  mystery.  Four-and-twenty  years 
igo^  Lord  Pendaryoch  lent  his  shooting-box  yonder  to  a  gentleman 
vhoK  name  I  want  to  know.  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  shall  find  any  old 
Krrant  at  Pendaryoch  likely  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question  for  me, 
>r  do  you  yourself  know  enough  of  your  kinsman's  friends  at  that 
?^od  as  to  be  able  to  giye  me  the  information  I  seek?'' 

To  these  inquiries  Mr.  Jemingham  had  listened  grayely,  with  his 
%e  lomewhat  ayerted  from  the  speaker. 

"No,"  he  replied  coldly,  "I  knew  very  few  of  Pendarvoch's 
riends.  I  cannot  help  you  to  identify  the  person  who  may  have  bor- 
owed  his  house  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Every  man  makes  a 
"^^ida  nua  of  his  memory  half  a  dozen  times  within  bucVv  a  \v^nQ^^ 

roL.  TI.  r^ 
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Existence  would  be  unbearable  if  our  memorieB  wore  bo  wdl  aijoa 
seem  to  suppose  they  do.  As  to  my  oooun'a  old  Benrantfl»  thej  mt  iD 
dead  or  imbecile.  If  you  want  informatioQi  yon  may  spare  joonRif 
the  trouble  of  going  to  Pendanroch,  and  queaticm  these  maiUe  om 
lomns.    They  will  tell  you  as  much  as  the  Pendarvoqh  senrants." 

^'Do  not  think  me  obstinate  if  I  pat  that  to  the  test  Ibm 
determined  not  to  leaye  a  stone  untamed." 

*'  I  cannot  understand  your  eagemesB  to  pry  ii\to  the  secrets  of  ttrj 
past.  I  begin  to  fancy  you  are  hunting  s<»ne  lost  estate— peifaifi; 
plotting  to  dispossess  me.*' 

^'No,  Mr.  Jemingham,  it  is  not  an  estate  I  am  hunting;  ifc  %t\ 
lost  name."  • 

"  You  appear  to  delight  in  enigmas.    I  do  not." 

''I  will  not  bore  you  with  any  further  talk  of  my  affairs,  isl 
this  temple  is  yours,  Mr.  Jemingham  ?  I  may  never  see  it  agaiL 
Forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  not  to  pull  it  down.  Let  it  stand.  For  m 
it  is  sac^  as  a  tomb." 

Harold  Jemingham  stared  aghast  at  the  speaker.     A  qnfletiflij 
rose  to  his  lips,  but  his  voice  &iled  him,  and  it  remained  unspofa^ 
He  stood  pale,  breathless,  watching  the  young  man  as  he  bcoit  }kj 
knee  upon  one  of  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  gathered  a  handfiil 
the  wild-flowers  that  clustered  about  the  stone. 

'*  Your  friends  and  I  are  to  dine  at  Eillalochie,"  he  said  preseDil||lr| 
while  Eustace's  head  was  still  bent  over  the  flowers ;  '*  we  both  retaaj 
by  the  same  road,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  I  think  not;  the  tide  is  low,  and  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  goii( 
back  by  the  sands." 

"  Do  you  think  it  quite  safe  to  venture?" 

"  I  should  imagine  so.  At  Halko's  Head  they  told  me  the  nj 
was  safe  at  low  tide." 

"  But  are  you  sure  the  tide  is  on  the  ebb  ?" 

"  It  looks  like  it." 

"I  would  warn  you  to  be  cautious.  The  tide  upon  this  partrf 
the  coast  is  dangerous;  at  least,  I  have  heard  people  say  as  much." 

**  I  am  not  afraid,"  answered  Eustace,  with  some  touch  of  bilte^ 
ncss.    "  A  man  whose  life  is  hardly  worth  keeping  may  defy  fortune.* 

"  Life  at  five-and-twenty  is  always  worth  keeping.  Take  my  adfiA 
Mr.  Thorbura,  and  ask  counsel  from  the  fisher-folk  before  you  set  ort 
on  your  walk." 

"  Thanks ;  you  are  very  good ;  I  will  take  your  advice.  And  M. 
de  Bergerac  and  his  daughter  are  to  dine  at  the  Killalochie  inn,  whoc 
I  am  pledged  to  rejoin  my  uncle  to-day.  I  did  not  think  I  should  see 
them  again  before  I  left  Scotland." 

After  this,  Eustace  Thorbura  bade  Mr.  Jemingham  good-momingr 
and  departed  in  the  direction  of  that  rough  flight  of  steps  knovn  t» 
"  The  Devil's  Staircase."    Harold  Jemingham  tied  his  horse's  bridle 
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one  of  the  marble  oolamna,  and  paced  to  and  fro  npon  the  short 
uiy  darkly  meditatiye. 

«*What  does  it  mean,"  he  asked  himself,  ''this  youig  man's 
pearanoe  at  this  spot — his  searching  inquiries  abont  the  people  who 
nipied  Pendarroch's  house  fonr-and-twenty  years  ago  ?  The  very 
ae !  A  spot  so  remote,  so  rarely  visited — a  house  so  seldom  in- 
bited!  Cten  he  be  any  relati<m  of — hersf  A  nephew,  perhaps. 
id  yet,  is  that  likely?  Her  father  and  mother  died  more  than 
enty  years  ago.  Who  shoald  have  set  this  man  upon  the  track  ? 
id  he  gathered  those  wild-flowers,  and  pat  them  in  his  breast,  with 
e  air  of  a  man  whose  associations  with  the  spot  were  of  the  closest 
d  most  tender.  And  in  Berkshire  I  came  npon  him  reading  that 
ok — that  wretched  record  of  heartlessness  and  folly.  Yes;  it  is  the 
ot.  When  I  last  stood  here  I  was  young  and  beloyed.  I,  who  now  hang 
Km  the  looks  of  a  girl  less  lovely  than  she  who  gave  me  a  kind  of 
vship.  Nothing  that  I  possess,  nothing  that  I  can  do,  will  win  me 
dk  a  love  as  that  I  spumed.  0  Gk>d,  the  bitterness  of  late  remorse ! 
let  her  go,  broken-hearted,  and  I  know  not  how  long  she  lived  or 
rir  she  died.  I  cannot  think  a  creature  so  tender  could  long  survive 
mm  and  ignominy  such  as  I  made  her  suffer.  Here  we  have  sat  side 
'  side,  and  I  have  grown  weary  of  her  company.  If  she  could  arise 
fore  me  now — ^pale,  faded,  in  rags — I  would  fall  upon  my  knees  before 
r,  and  claim  her  as  my  redeeming  angel.  '  Welcome  back,  sweet 
irit !'  I  would  cry.  '  In  all  these  years  I  have  sought  for  happiness, 
id  found  none  so  pure  and  perfect  as  that  you  offered  me.  In  all  these 
iin  I  have  sought  the  love  of  women,  and  have  never  been  loved 
you  loved  me.'* 

Alas  that  the  dead  cannot  return !  To  her  whose  fate  had  been  so 
leary,  what  warm  welcome,  what  atoning  tears,  might  have  been  given 
she  could  have  come  to  claim  them  !  A  cold  gust  of  wind  swept 
ODg  the  cliff  as  Mr.  Jemingham  invoked  the  departed  spirit.  It 
iemed  to  him  like  a  breath  from  the  grave. 

"She  is  dead,**  he  said  to  himself;  "  I  call  her  in  vain." 

He  too  stooped  to  gather  a  few  of  the  yellow  hill-flowers,  and  put 
lem  in  his  breast.  Then,  after  one  long  moumfhl  look  at  the  deserted 
mmer-house,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  to  the  dilapidated 
lOoting-boz,  which  had  come  to  him  with  the  rest  of  his  kinsman's 
tate.  At  the  gate  of  this  humble  domain  he  dismounted  again,  and 
Ek  bis  horse  cropping  the  rank  grass  in  the  neglected  garden,  while  he 
Bde  his  VTay  into  the  house,  very  much  after  the  manner  in  which 
utaoe  Thorbum  had  penetrated  it  upon  the  previous  day. 

He  walked  quickly  through  the  rooms,  and  left  the  house  hurriedly* 
D  him  the  gloom  of  the  dust-whitened  chambers  was  almost  intoler- 
ile. 

"Why  do  I  grope  among  dry  bones  and  dead  men's  skulls  ?"  he 
fed  himself.    "  Can  anj  man  afford  to  retrace  his  »te\yft  o^^t  \.\\ft 
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ground  he  trod  in  his  yonth?    Shall  I»  aboye  all  men,  daie  the  phia- 
toms  of  the  Past  ?" 

He  monnted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  without  a  glance  behind  him, 
as  if  he  had,  indeed,  encountered  some  ghostly  presence  in  that  empty 
dwelling-place. 

''  I  will  have  it  rased  to  the  ground  next  week,"  he  said  to  himiell 
*' Why  should  it  stand  for  ever  as  a  monument  of  my  faults  and  foUiM? 
And  that  young  man,  De  Bergerac's  protigi,  entreated  me  to  spare  tin 
summer-house  yonder,  because  it  is  sacred  to  him !  To  him  ?  WU 
should  make  it  sacred  in  his  eyes  ?  What  connection  can  he  have  w&l 
thai  dark  story  ?  And  they  say  he  is  like  me — indeed,  I  hare  rnptH 
perceived  the  resemblance.  I  will  question  him  closely  to-night  it 
Kfllalochie." 

At  Halko's  Head  Mr.  Jemingham  stopped  to  refresh  his  horse,  aal 
ordered  refreshment  for  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  the  humble  hostehf 
where  he  rested.  Here  he  dawdled  away  an  hour  and  a  half  TOf 
drearily,  for  the  repose  of  his  steed.  The  weather  had  changed  for  tb 
worse  when  he  emerged  from  the  little  inn.  Ominous  black  dondi 
obscured  the  horizon,  and  a  shrill  east  wind  whistled  across  the  bama 
hills.  Looking  seaward  from  the  lofby  headland,  Mr.  Jemingham  aav 
that  the  tide  had  risen  considerably  since  he  had  last  looked  at  tin 
sands. 

"  When  did  the  tide  turn,  my  man  ?"  he  asked  of  the  lad  who 
brought  him  his  horse. 

"  Above  two  hours  ago,  sir." 

"  Two  hours  ago !  It  was  turning,  then,  when  Thorbum  weak 
down  to  the  sands,"  thought  Mr.  Jemingham.  And  then  he  agak 
questioned  the  boy:  "  I  suppose  anyone  setting  off  by  the  sands  for 
Killalochie  at  turn  of  tide  would  get  there  safely?"  he  asked. 

The  boy  shook  his  head  with  a  doubtful  grin. 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir.  Folks  fra  Halko's  Head  mun  start  when  the 
tide  wants  an  hour  o'  tuming,  if  they'd  get  to  Killalochie  dry-shod.** 

"  Great  heaven  !"  cried  Harold  Jemingham,  "  and  that  young  maa 
is  a  stranger  to  the  coast  !*' 

He  left  his  horse  in  the  care  of  the  lad,  and  went  to  consult  a  liUto 
group  of  idle  fishermen  congregated  before  one  of  the  cottages.  From 
these  men  he  received  the  most  dismal  confirmation  of  his  fears.  Tta 
walk  from  Halko's  Head  to  Killalochie  could  not  be  done  between  tha 
tuming  of  the  tide  and  its  full.  Between  the  two  places  there  was  bo 
way  of  jretting  from  the  sands  to  the  clifFs,  or  only  points  so  perilooi 
and  difficult  of  ascent  as  to  be  impossible  to  any  bat  the  hardiest 
samphire-gatherer,  or  boldest  hunter  of  eaglets,  bred  on  those  rongfl 
coasts.  What  was  just  possible  for  a  Highland  fisherman,  would  be  of 
course  impossible  to  a  literary  Londoner. 

"  Do  you  tell  me  that  the  distance  cannot  be  walked  in  the  time  T 
asked  Mr.  Jemingham  desperately. 
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The  answer  was  decisiye.  Captain  Barclay  himself  conld  not  have 
alked  from  Halko's  Head  to  Eillalochie  within  the  given  period, 
he  hardiest  of  these  villagers  were  r  refal,  at  this  time  of  year,  to 
art  an  hour  before  the  torn  of  the  tide.  The  more  caations  among 
leee  good  folks  quitted  Halko^s  Head  as  soon  as  the  ebbing  waves 
ft  a  dry  path  npon  the  sand. 

"  Then  he  is  doomed  !*'  Mr.  Jemingham  said  to  himself.  "  Bat 
hat  is  his  doom  to  me  ?    I  am  not  his  keeper." 

He  did  his  uttermost,  however,  towards  the  rescue  of  the  unwary 
edestrian  from  the  peril  he  had  tempted.  To  the  fishermen  he  offered 
noble  reward  should  they  succeed  in  saving  the  imprudent  stranger. 
lie  men  ran  to  their  boats,  and  in  five  minutes  had  pushed  off,  and 
ere  making  all  the  way  they  could  against  a  heavy  sea.  But  those 
lio  stayed  behind  told  Mr.  Jemingham  that  the  chances  were  against 
be  boats  overtaking  the  pedestrian,  if  he  were  anything  of  a  walker. 
laej  told  him  there  was  a  stiff  wind  blowing  from  the  land,  and  it  was 
B  much  as  the  rowers  could  do  to  make  any  way  against  it.  This, 
odeed,  he  could  see  for  himself,  and  those  dark  clouds  in  the  wind- 
rard  quarter  boded  ill.  Mr.  Jemingham  lingered  for  some  time,  talk- 
Bg  with  the  two  men  who  had  stayed  on  shore.  He  questioned  them 
ioBdy  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  rescue  of  the  stranger ; 
ad  they  assured  him  that  in  sending  the  boats  he  had  done  all  that 
aortal  aid  could  do. 

With  this  assurance  he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied.  What  could  it 
natter  to  him  whether  Eustace  Thorbum  lived  or  died  ;  or  would  not 
he  young  man's  untimely  end  be  for  his  advantage  ?  He  had  seen  the 
lay  before,  only  too  plainly,  that  all  his  patient  devotion,  his  watchful 
mxiety  to  please  her,  had  not  made  him  as  dear  to  Helen  de  Bergerac 
18  this  hired  secretary  had  become  without  an  effort.  And  all  the  old 
3iTy  and  the  old  anger  had  retumed  to  Harold  Jemingham's  breast  as 
be  made  this  discovery. 

"  Will  she  lament  his  death  ?"  he  asked  himself;  "  or  is  her  love  for 
bim  only  a  girlish  fancy,  that  will  perish  with  its  object  ?  She  seemed 
tolerably  happy  in  his  absence,  and  I  hoped  she  had  completely  for- 
p>tten  him,  and  was  learning  to  love  me.  Why  should  I  not  win  her 
tare  ?  And  he  comes  back,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  his  return  I 
iiscover  that  I  have  been  building  on  sand.  The  divine  attraction  of 
fonth  is  with  my  rival,  and  all  my  dreams  and  all  my  hopes  are  so 
Kiach  foolishnees  and  self-delusion." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Jemingham  thought  as  he  rode  across  the  barren 
Ulb  towards  Eillalochie,  whither  he  went  as  fast  as  his  horse  could 
*rry  him,  but  not  faster  than  the  dark  storm-clouds  which  overtook 
Urn  half-way,  and  drenched  him  with  heavy  rain.  The  sky  grew  black 
^  Erebus,  and  looking  seaward  every  now  and  then,  he  saw  the  breakers 
'^p  and  whiten  as  they  rolled  in. 

That  common  humanitj  which  prompts  a  man  to  belp  \i\a  d\i^\»  t<^^ 
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in  extreme  peril  made  Mr.  JemiDgham  eager  to  reaoh  KillaloAie. 
There,  perhaps,  he  might  find  he  had  been  deoeiyed  hj  the  gloon^  pi»- 
sages  of  the  fishermen,  or  thence  he  might  aend  other  meana  to  hdp  tti 
mifising  trayeller.  He  rode  np  to  the  little  inn  an  hour  after  \ama% 
Halko's  Head.  M.  de  Bergerac  and  his  daughter  had  arriyed  mat 
time  before,  and  Mr.  Jemingham  was  informed  that  dinn^  woidd  bi 
seryed  immediately. 

*'  Pat  it  off  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  said  to  the  aeryant,  *^ui 
do  not  let  my  friend  or  his  daughter  know  of  my  arriyaL  I  wiat 
to  see  the  landlord  on  most  urgent  business." 

The  landlord  was  in  the  bar,  talking  to  a  portly  middle-agil 
gentleman,  who  was  lounging  against  an  angle  of  the  wall,  smoking 
a  cigar. 

'^  I  really  wish  my  nephew  were  safe  in  this  house,"  said  this  pff- 
son, ''  for  I  think  we  are  in  for  a  rough  night." 

Mr.  Jemingham  told  the  landlord  of  his  fears,  and  asked  whetkr 
the  walk  from  Halko's  Head  to  EiUalochie  by  the  sanda  were  indeoi 
as  perilous  as  it  had  been  represented  by  the  fifihermen. 

The  landlord  confirmed  ^1  he  had  heard. 

'*  Is  there  anything  to  be  done?"  cried  Mr.  Jemingham;  ''a  gentle 
man,  whom  I  met  at  Halko's  Head,  set  out  to  walk  here  at  the  tozt 
of  the  tide.  I  sent  boats  after  him,  but  the  men  seemed  to  fear  tha 
result." 

"From  Halko's  Head?"  exclaimed  the  lounger,  taking  his  dgir 
from  his  mouth,  and  staring  aghast  at  Harold  Jemingham.  ^'  I  6^ 
pect  my  nephew  from  Halko's  Head.  Do  you  know  the  name  rf 
the  man  you  met  there  ?" 

"  He  is  my  friend's  secretary,  Mr.  Thorbum." 

"  0  God,"  cried  Daniel,  "  it's  my  boy!" 

For  a  few  moments  he  leant  against  the  wall,  helpless,  and  whii» 
as  death.  In  the  next  instant  he  called  upon  them  hoarsely  to  help 
him,  to  follow  him,  and  ran  bareheaded  from  the  house. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jcrmngham. 

"  He's  fra  the  south,  sir ;  Mayfield  by  name." 

"  Mayfield !"  muttered  the  questioner.    "  Of  ?ier  blood!" 

Daniel  Mayfield  came  back  to  the  inn.  "  Is  no  one  going  to  help 
me?"  he  cried.  "Are  you  going  to  let  my  sister's  son  perish,  and 
not  stir  a  foot  to  saye  him  ?" 

The  landlord  caught  Daniel's  strong  arm  in  his  own  muscultf 
grip. 

"You  joost  keep  y'rsel  quiet,"  he  said.  "It's  no  guid  to  6A 
y'rsel.  Whatever  mon  can  dee,  I'll  dee.  It  is'na  mnnin'  wild  in  th0 
street  as'U  save  y'r  nevy.  I  ken  the  place,  and  I  ken  what  to  be  doin'* 
Leave  it  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jemingham  huskily ;  "  you  can  do  nothing.  I^ 
the  good  man  manage  things  his  own  way. — ^And  mind,  my  Mendy  I 
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nSL  gnarantoe  fiftj  poondB  to  the  man  who  saves  Eustace  Thorbnm. 
-I  wsnt  to  apeak  to  yon,  Mr.  Mayfield.  Gome  in  here."  He  opened 
he  door  of  a  little  Bitting-room,  and  would  haye  led  Daniel  in ;  but 
'ksM  ahook  otF  hia  gnep  ronghl j. 

<<  Do  yon  think  I  can  talk  of  anything  while  k%8  life  is  in  peril  ?" 
le  cried. 

"  Yes,  you  can — ^yoa  must  talk  of  him.  I  tell  yon  that  your  help 
s  not  wanted.  Ton  can  do  nothing.  The  men,  who  know  the  coast, 
riQ  do  their  utmost.    Gome !  I  must  and  will  be  answered." 

He  half  led,  half  dragged  Daniel  Mayfield  into  the  little  room. 
Ihe  journalist  was  much  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  but  at  this 
Boment  he  was  helpless  as  a  child. 

'^Your  name  is  Mayfield?  You  do  not  know  what  feelings  thai 
mme  awakens  in  my  mind,  heard  in  this  place,  and  after  my  meeting 
fhat  young  man  where  I  did  meet  him  this  morning.  For  God's  sake 
tdi  me  if  you  are  in  any  way  related  to  a  Mr.  Mayfield  who — " 

"  My  father  kept  a  circulating-library  at  Bayham,**  answered  Daniel 
with  angry  abruptness.  *'I  am  a  journalist,  and  get  my  bread  by 
Kribbling  for  newspapers  and  reyiews.'* 

^And  that  young  man — Eustace  Thorbum — is  your  sister's  son? 
Ten  must  haye  had  more  than  one  sister  ?^ 

«  No,  I  had  but  one;" 

"'And  she  is  dead?" 

"She  is." 

'^And  this  young  man — Eustace  Thorbum — is  the  son  of  your 
Ater,  Mrs.  Thorbum  ?" 

**  He  is  the  son  of  my  only  sister,  Gelia  Majrfield." 

"His  father — Mr.  Thorbum — ^is  dead,  I  suppose?" 

"I  can  answer  no  questions  about  his  father,"  answered  Daniel 
iternly ;  "  nor  do  I  care  to  be  catechised  in  this  manner  at  such  a  time." 

"Pardon  me.     Your  name  has  painful  associations  for  me,  and 

I  thought  it  possible  you  might  be  related  to One  question  more, 

toid  I  haye  done.    In  what  year  was  your  nephew  bom  ?" 

"  He  was  bom  on  the  14th  November  1844." 

''Then  he  is  not  twenty-four  years  of  age.  You  are  quite  sure 
^ the  date?" 

''I  am ;  and  if  you  care  to  yerify  it,  you  may  find  the  registry 
•of  his  b^)tism  in  St.  Ann's  Ghurch,  Soho." 

'^Thanks.  That  is  all  I  haye  to  ask.  Forgiye  me  if  I  seem  im- 
pertinent And  now  let  us  go  to  the  jetty  together ;  and  Ood  grant 
■this  young  man  may  come  back  to  us  in  safety!" 

Daniel  uttered  no  pious  aspiration.  There  are  terrors  too  pro- 
fond  for  words — ^periods  of  anguish  in  which  a  man  cannot  eyen  pray. 
Be  followed  Harold  Jemingham  out  of  the  house,  both  men  pale  as 
death,  and  with  an  awfol  quiet  fallen  upon  them.  They  went  silently 
^own  to  the  little  wooden  jetty  where  the  fishing-boats  were  moored. 
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The  tide  was  at  the  flood,  the  rain  driying  ^;ainst  their  pale  tve- 
stricken  faces,  the  waters  leaping  and  plunging  against  the  timben 
of  the  jetty.    Nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  than  the  out-look. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  was  there.  He  had  sent  ofiT  a  boat's  crar 
in  search  of  the  missing  stranger. 

^*  How  do  we  know  that  he  has  not  returned  by  some  other  way!" 
asked  Mr.  Jemingham;  while  Daniel  Mayfield  stood,  statue-like^ 
staring  seaward. 

The  men  pointed  significantly  to  the  perpendicular  clifBB  on  eaek 
side  of  the  jetty.  The  only  cleft  in  these  grim  barriers,  for  mik 
along  the  coast,  was  that  opening  in  which  the  little  harbour  ani 
jetty  had  been  made.  Only  by  this  way  could  the  traveller  hiTl 
approached  the  village,  and  no  traveller  had  come  this  way  since  tha 
turning  of  the  tide.  This  was  the  gist  of  what  the  men  told  Harold 
Jemingham,  in  cautious  undertones,  while  Daniel  Mayfield  still  stoo^ 
statue-like  and  unlistening,  staring  out  at  the  roaring  waste  of  waves. 

There  the  two  men  waited  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  rain  ftll 
throughout  that  dreary  interval.  Mr.  Jemingham  paced  slowly  to 
and  fro  the  little  jetty.  He  could  scarcely  have  recalled  another  oc- 
casion upon  which  he  had  exposed  himself  thus  to  the  assaults  of 
those  persistent  levellers,  the  elements ;  but  he  was  barely  conscionB 
of  the  rain  that  drifted  in  his  face  and  drenched  his  garments.  The 
greatest  mental  shock  that  had  ever  befallen  this  man  had  come  upcMi 
him  to-day.  A  revelation  the  most  startling  had  been  made  to  him; 
and  with  that  strange  revealment  bitter  regret,  vain  remorse,  hid 
taken  possession  of  his  mind.  He  had  borne  himself  with  sufficient 
calmness  in  his  interview  with  Daniel  Mayfield,  but  the  tempest  within 
was  not  easily  to  be  stilled.  As  he  paced  the  jetty,  he  tried  to  reason 
with  himself,  to  take  a  calm  survey  of  the  day's  events;  but  he  tried 
in  vain.  All  his  thoughts  travelled  in  a  circle,  and  perpetually  r&» 
tumed  to  the  same  point. 

^'  I  have  a  son,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
shudder,  and  a  glance  of  horror  towards  the  pitiless  sea,  he  told  him- 
self, "  I  Juid  a  son." 

While  he  walked  thus  to  and  fro,  oblivious  alike  of  Daniel  Mayfidd 
and  of  the  patient,  lounging  fishermen,  Daniel  came  suddenly  to  himi 
and  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Where  is  my  nephew  ?"  he  asked.  "  Where  is  my  only  sistei'i 
only  child?  Ton  saw  him  at  Halko's  Head  this  moming,  and  parted 
from  him  there.  Why  did  you  let  him  return  by  the  perilous  route» 
while  you  travelled  safely  ?" 

<'  I  did  not  know  the  danger  of  the  road.  I  took  prompt  measures 
enough  when  I  discovered  the  hazard.  I  sent  two  boats  firom  Halko*s 
Head  in  search  of  your  nephew.  Please  God,  he  may  return  in  one  of 
them  I" 

«  Amen!"  cried  Daniel  solemnly;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he 
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emed  to  awake  from  the  stapor  that  had  come  upon  him  with  the 
ead  honor  of  his  kinaman's  peril.  He  began  to  question  the  men 
DBely  MB  to  the  distance  between  the  two  places,  and  the  time  in  which 
e  boats  might  be  expected  to  make  the  Yoyage.  By  the  showing  of 
e  fishermen^  the  boats  were  already  dne. 

After  these  questions  and  calculations,  the  watchers  relapsed  into 
lence.  Daniel  still  stood  looking  seaward,  but  no  longer  with  the 
ank  stare  of  stnpe&ction.  He  watched  the  waves  now  with  eagerness 
•nay,  eren  with  hope. 

The  night  closed  in  cold,  wet,  and  stormy,  while  he  watched ;  and 
f  ind  by,  through  the  thick  darkness,  and  above  the  roar  of  the 
irei,  came  the  voices  of  the  boatmen,  calling  to  the  men  on  the 
ttjr. 

One  of  these  men  had  lighted  a  lantern,  and  swung  it  aloft  to  a 
Mit,  at  the  end  of  the  rough  landing-place.  By  the  red  glinmier  of 
Us  light  Daniel  Mayfield  saw  the  boats  coming  in,  and  the  faces  of 
be  men  looking  upward,  but  no  face  he  knew.  The  wonder  is  that 
Bmaniiy  can  survive  such  anguish.    He  called  to  the  men  hoarsely : 

"Is  he  found?" 

"No." 

Short  phrases  best  fit  such  announcements. 

"  There  is  the  boat  that  set  out  from  here,"  murmured  Mr.  Jeming- 
■m ;  "  he  may  be  picked  up  by  that." 

**  Not  if  these  have  failed  to  find  him.  These  men  had  the  start  by 
a  hour  and  a  half,  and  have  come  close  along  the  shore.  0  damnable, 
irenons  waves,  roar  your  loudest  for  evermore,  and  overwhelm  this 
UKnble  earth ! — You  have  swallowed  up  my  boy !" 

He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  beat  his  forehead  against  the  rough  timber 
d  of  the  jetty.  In  broad  daylight,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  shown 
BQself  a  stoic ;  but  in  the  darkness,  and  amidst  the  thunder  of  the 
^y  sea,  he  abandoned  himself  to  his  despair. 

Kor  did  Mr.  Jemingham  attempt  to  console  him.  To  him  also  the 
tern  of  the  boats  had  brought  despair,  but  he  betrayed  his  grief  by  no 
lasionate  word  or  gesture. 

^  I  had  a  son,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  a  son  borne  to  me  by  the  only 
Oman  who  ever  loved  me  with  completely  pure  and  disinterested  love ; 
\i  I  never  looked  upon  his  infant  sleep ;  I  never  shared  his  boyish 
tifidenoe ;  and  I  met  him  in  the  pride  of  his  manhood,  and  hated  him 
icaose  he  was  bright  and  young,  hopeful,  and  like  myself  at  my  best, 
nd  I  put  myself  between  him  and  the  gu*l  who  loved  him, — I,  his 
tther, — and  tried  to  steal  her  heart  away  &om  him.  0  Ood !  to  think 
I  his  uncherished  childhood,  his  uncared-for  boyhood,  his  friendless 
umhood!  My  only  son  I  And  I  have  squandered  thousands  on  old 
t>i]u,  I  have  locked  up  the  cost  of  half-a-dozen  university  educations 
Q  doubtful  intaglios.  My  son !  made  after  my  own  image — ^my  very 
^— tbe  reproduction  of  my  youth  at  its  brightest — the  incam&tloii. 
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of  my  hopes  and  dreams  when  they  were  purest !    0  Gdia,  this  ii  ihs 
yengeance  which  Fate  exacts  for  the  wrongs  of  the  forgiring!    Hen^ 
on  this  dreary  shore,  which  that  poor  girl  fled  ftom  in  her  despair— hen^ 
after  fonr-and-twenty  years,  the  honr  of  retribntion  SMmdSi  and  {b  j 
penalty  is  exacted !" 

Thus  ran  Harold  Jemingham's  thoughts  as  he  waited  for  the  reton 
of  the  boat  that  was  still  away  on  its  vain,  desperate  errand.  It  cum 
back  too  soon,  a  lantern  at  the  prow  gleaming  bright  through  the  ninf 
darkness.  No,  the  men  had  found  no  one — ^no  trace  of  the  miflSiDg 
wanderer. 

''  What  if  he  went  back  to  Halko's  Head  by  the  sands,  and  is  faft 
there  by  stress  of  weather?"  cried  Daniel  suddenly ;  "  there  is  that  ca 
chance  left.  0  God !  it  is  but  a  chance.  What  yehide  can  I  get  It 
take  me  to  that  place  ?    I  must  go  at  once !" 

'*  There  is  the  horse  I  rode  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Jeminghfli  : 
"  I  will  go  to  Halko's  Head." 

"  Why  should  you  do  my  duty?"  asked  Daniel  angrily.  "  Do  yoi  j 
think  I  am  a&aid  of  a  strange  road  or  a  shower  of  rain,  when  I  have  to  i 
go  in  search  of  my  dead  sister's  son  ?" 

To  this  Mr.  Jerningham  made  no  reply.  He  would  fain  have  goM ; 
himself  to  the  fishing-village  on  the  headland,  to  see  if,  by  any  hxpff 
€hance,  Eustace  had  returned  thither.  But  he,  Harold  Jeminghanii 
had  no  right  to  put  himself  forward  in  this  search.  Acknowledged  til 
between  him  and  the  missing  man  there  was  none.  He  could  taif 
submit  to  the  natural  desire  of  Daniel  Mayfield. 

Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  landlord  of  the  William  WalliflB 
inn  possessed  a  vehicle,  which  he  spoke  of  vaguely  as  a  "  wee  bit  giggji* 
and  which,  with  the  sturdy  steed  that  drew  it,  was  very  much  at  the 
service  of  Mr.  Mayfield.  A  hanger-on  of  the  inn  could  drive  the  gen- 
tleman to  Halko's  Head,  and  would  guarantee  his  safe  conduct  thither, 
and  safe  return  to  Killalochie,  despite  of  the  darkness  and  foul  weather. 

Daniel  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  offer,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
gig — a  lumbering,  obsolete  vehicle  of  the  hooded  species,  on  two  gigsB& 
wheels — was  ready  for  departure.  The  driver  clambered  into  his  Btidi 
Daniel  followed,  and  the  big  bony  horse  and  clumsy  carriage  went 
splashing  and  plunging  through  the  night. 

Mr.  Jerningham  stood  at  the  inn -door,  watching  its  departut* 
Then,  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  at  the  humble  hostehry,  he 
thought  of  the  dinner  that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  the  trvsA 
with  whom  he  was  to  have  eaten  it. 

He  went  up  to  the  sitting-room,  where  he  found  Helen  alone,  watt- 
ing the  return  of  her  father,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  harbour.  Sfi 
sat  in  a  meditative  attitude,  anxious  and  dispirited.  Some  hint  of  A® 
ghastly  truth  had  reached  this  room,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Jemingham's  {S^ 
cautions,  and  Theodore  de  Bergerac  had  gone  out  to  ascertain  i^e  eites^ 
of  the  calamity. 
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^  0»  I  am  80  glad  jou  have  come !"  cried  Helen  eagerly,  as  he  en- 
tered the  room.  '*  Yon  can  tell  ns  the  tmth  abont  this  dreadfol  mmonr. 
The  people  here  say  that  there  has  been  someone — a  stranger — lost  on 
the  sands  to-night    Is  it  tme  ?" 

"  My  dear  Helen,  I — "  Mr.  Jemingham  began;  bat  the  girl  stopped 
bim  with  a  faint  shriek  of  horror. 

"  Yes,  it  is  tme,"  she  cried ;  **  yonr  face  tells  me  that.  It  is  deadly 
white.    Is  there  no  hope  ?    Is  the  trayeller  really  lost  ?" 

"It  wonld  be  too  soon  to  suppose  that,"  answered  Mr.  Jemingham, 
Viih  calmness  that  cost  him  no  small  cfiPort.  "  The  whole  business  may 
be  only  a  £ilse  alann.  The  young  man  may  have  chosen  another  path. 
ifter  all,  no  one  saw  him  go  down  to  the  sands.  There  is  no  cause 
fe  despair." 

U.  de  Bergerac  came  into  the  room  at  this  moment.  He,  too,  was 
ghistlypale. 

"This  is  dreadful,  Jemingham,"  he  said.  "There  is  every  reason 
fo  fear  this  poor  young  fellow  has  been  drowned.  I  have  been  talking 
Id  the  men  on  the  jetty-^men  who  know  every  foot  of  the  coast — 
•nd  they  tell  me,  if  he  went  by  the  sands,  there  is  no  hope.  Poor 
tilowr 

"Papa,  in  what  a  tone  you  speak  of  him!"  cried  Helen.  "It  is 
Bttoral  you  should  be  sorry  for  a  stranger,  but  you  speak  as  if  you  had 
faown  this  young  man — and  there  are  so  few  travellers  in  this  part  of 
SoDtland.  0,  for  pity^s  sake,  tell  me  I"  she  exclaimed,  looking  piteously 
bom  one  to  the  other,  with  clasped  hands.  "  Did  you  know  him  ?  did 
«e  know  him  ?  Your  secretary  was  in  this  neighbourhood  yesterday, 
pipa,  and  was  to  meet  his  uncle  here  at  Killalochie.  0  no,  no,  no  !  it 
cnnot  be  him.    It  cannot  be  Eustace  Thorbum !" 

"  Dear  child,  for  God's  sake  restrain  yourself.  There  is  no  certainty 
^fliere  is  always  hope  until  the  worst  is  known." 

"  It  ii»  Eustace  Thorbum  1"  cried  Helen.  "  Neither  of  you  will  deny 
ttit." 

A  stifled  shriek  broke  from  her  lips,  and  she  fell  senseless,  stretched 
^  the  feet  of  her  father  and  Harold  Jemingham. 

"  How  she  loves  him  I"  murmured  Mr.  Jemingham,  as  he  bent  over 
W,  and  assisted  her  father  in  carrying  her  to  the  adjoining  room.  "  So 
ads  my  dream." 

At  midnight  the  lumbering  hooded  gig  retumed  with  Daniel  May- 
Seld—and  despair.  He  had  been  into  every  dwelling-place  at  Halko's 
Head,  had  roused  drowsy  fishermen  from  their  beds,  but  no  trace  or 
Uings  of  Eustace  Thorbum  had  reached  that  lonely  village.  He  came 
^  when  all  possible  means  of  finding  the  lost  had  been  exhausted. 

Ur.  Jemingham  was  up,,  and  watching  for  him.  More  than  this 
^  he  done.  He  had  hired  a  couple  of  men,  provided  with  lanterns, 
^ho  were  ready  in  the  inn,  prepared  to  accompany  Harold  Jemingham 
ind  Daniel  Hayfield  on  an  exploration  of  the  coast,  for  \h&  tidft  ii%a^ 
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now  out    The  rain  had  ceased,  and  faint  stara  glimmeied  here  and 
there  on  the  clondy  sky. 

"Will  yon  go  down  to  the  sands  with  these  men  and  me?"  asked   = 
Mr.  Jerningham,  when  Daniel  had  described  his  bootless  errand. 

To  this  proposal  Daniel  assented,  almost  mechanically.  In  his  utter 
despair  he  had  ceased  to  wonder  why  Harold  Jemingham  should  tab 
so  keen  an  interest  in  his  nephew's  peril.  He  was  glad  to  do  any- 
thing — ^he  knew  not,  cared  not  what — that  seemed  like  action.  But 
since  his  useless  journey  to  Halko's  Head  hope  had  left  him. 

They  went  down  to  the  sands  and  wandered  there  for  hours,  examin* 
ing  every  turn  and  angle  of  the  rugged  cliff  that  towered  above  thea, 
dark  and  gloomy  as  the  wall  of  some  fortress-prison.  The  exploratioa 
only  strengthened  their  despair.  Against  that  iron-bound  coast  how 
many  a  helpless  wretch  must  have  been  crushed  to  death !  Betweea 
the  swift-advancing  wall  of  waters  and  that  perpendicular  boundaij  ^ 
what  was  there  for  the  traveller  but  a  grave !  They  pored  upon  tlM 
sand,  lighted  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  lanterns,  looking  for  some  trace 
of  the  lost — a  handkerchief,  a  glove,  a  purse,  a  scrap  of  paper— M 
they  found  no  such  token. 

Harold  Jemingham  remembered  the  yellow  wild-flowers  which  tiM 
young  man  had  put  in  his  breast.    With  those  poor  memorials  of  his  1 
mother's  youth  he  had  gone  to  his  untimely  death. 

"If  the  superstitions  of  priests  have  any  foundation,  and  ray  Bon 
and  I  shall  meet  before  the  judgment-throne,  surely  I  shall  see  those 
wild-flowers  in  his  hand,"  thought  Mr.  Jemingham,  as  he  remembered 
the  last  look  of  the  bright  young  face  which  had  been  said  to  resemble 
his  own. 

lie  thought  also  of  such  a  night  as  this  four-and-twenty  years  ago^ 
when  he  had  se;uvhed  the  same  coast,  with  terror  in  his  mind.  Thai 
his  fears  had  been  wasteil.     0,  that  it  might  be  so  now ! 

They  j^aoed  the  dreary  sands  until  daybreak,  and  for  an  hour  after 
daybreak :  and  by  that  time  the  tide  was  rolling  in  again,  and  thef 
had  to  hasten  Inurk  to  the  little  harbour.  As  the  fierce  waves  dashed 
shorowanis  with  a  hoarse  roar,  each  of  the  explorers  thought  how  the 
missini;  traveller  had  been  thus  overtaken  by  the  same  devouring  mon- 
sters savaiToly  Wut  u^-on  de^traction  to  mankind.  In  that  hour  Danid 
Mavtield  ivnooivevl  a  dotostacion  of  the  sea — a  horror  and  hatred  of  those 
black,  ri^lling  waves*  as  ministers  of  death  and  desolation,  deadliest  foes 
to  luiuian  weakness  and  human  love. 

With  daybreak,  and  the  Wiriiming  of  a  new  day,  came  a  despwr 
oven  moTV  terrible  than  th:u  of  the  lv»ns:.  dark  nieht.  Blank  and  chiB 
wsvsi  the  dawn  of  that  miserable  dav.  All  had  been  done.  Human 
love,  human  effor:.  ivuld  do  no  morv\  except  to  repeat  again  and  agai^ 
the  sjune  plan  of  ao:ion  that  had  provovi  so  hopeless. 

If  Eusia^v  Thorbura  ha^l  taken  tha:  fa:al  path  under  the  elifis,  he 
IsmI  ineritaUy  gone  lo  bU  deaxVi.    0(  Uiai  ihe  ^V'^  who  knew  the 
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»Mt  said  tbere  oonld  be  no  doubt.  If  he  had  changed  his  mind  at  the 
last  moment^  and  set  off  in  some  other  direction,  why  did  he  not  return 
to  Eillalochie?  Was  it  likely  that  he,  at  all  times  so  thonghtfdl  of 
others,  wonld  show  himself  on  this  occasion  utterly  indifferent  to  his 
ancle's  feelings,  reckless  what  amdcty  he  caused  him  ? 

Upon  that  dreary  day  there  was  nothing  but  watching  and  waiting 
br  the  little  party  at  the  William  Wallace  inn.  Helen  and  her  father 
Ht  alone  in  their  room,  the  girl  pale  as  marble,  but  very  calm,  and 
vitha  sweet  resignation  of  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate  her  regret 
br  that  outbreak  of  passionate  sorrow  on  the  previous  night.    Little 

said  between  the  father  and  daughter,  but  Theodore  de  Bergerac's 
showed  itself  on  this  bitter  day  by  a  supreme  tenderness  of 
tone  and  manner.  Once  only  did  they  speak  of  the  subject  that  filled 
die  minds  of  both. 

"  My  darling,"  said  Theodore,  ^'  it  is  too  soon  to  abandon  hope." 

''O  papa!  I  cannot  hope;  but  I  have  prayed.  All  through  the 
loDg  night  I  prayed  for  my  old  companion  and  friend.  You  think  I 
bsre  no  right  to  be  so  sorry  for  him.  You  do  not  know  how  good  he 
VM  to  me  all  the  time  we  were  together.  No  brother  could  have  been 
kinder  to  a  favourite  sister." 

"  And  yon  shall  weep  for  him  and  pray  for  him,  as  you  would  for  a 
bother,"  answered  the  father  tenderly,  "  with  grief  as  pure,  with 
pRKfers  as  holy.    Happy  the  man  who  has  such  an  intercessor !" 

After  this  they  sat  in  pensive  silence,  unconscious  of  the  progress 
tf  time,  but  with  the  feeling  that  the  day  was  prolonged  to  infinite 
duration.  It  was  like  the  day  of  a  funeral ;  and  yet  a  lurking  sense  of 
tranulous  expectancy  fluttered  the  hearts  of  these  silent  mourners.  A 
ikp  on  the  stair,  the  sudden  sound  of  voices  at  the  inn-door,  threw 
Hel^  into  a  fever.  Sometimes  she  half  rose  from  her  chair,  pale, 
teathless,  listening.  The  cry  almost  broke  from  her  lips,  "He  is 
kre.*"  But  the  footstep  passed  by — the  voice  that  for  the  moment 
•Donded  familiar  grew  strange — and  she  knew^that  her  hopes  had  de- 
eded her.  It  is  so  difficult  for  youth  not  to  hope.  The  waves  could 
Bot  have  devoured  so  much  genius,  so  much  goodness.  Even  pitiless 
ooean  must  needs  be  too  merciful  to  destroy  Eustace  Thorbum.  Some 
iQch  thought  as  this  lurked  in  Helen's  mind. 

While  Theodore  de  Bergerac  and  his  daughter  sat  alone,  absorbed 
ill  this  one  bitter  anxiety,  Daniel  Mayfield  wandered  helplessly  to  and 
fro  between  the  William  Wallace  and  the  harbour,  or  the  road  to 
Balko's  Head — now  going  one  way,  now  another,  buf^continually  re- 
taming  to  the  inn-door,  to  ask,  with  a  countenance  that  was  piteous  in 

its  assumed  tranquillity,  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  the  missing 
man. 

The  answer  was  always  the  same — ^nothing  had  been  heard.  The 
^dlord,  and  some  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  inn,  tried  to  comfort 
J^el  with  feeble  suggestions  as  to  what  the  young  man  might  have 
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done  wiih  himself.    Others  made  no  attempt  to  hide  their  ghwBf 
conyietions. 

''  It  isn't  the  first  time  a  stranger  has  lost  his  life  on  Uioee  sandi/^ 
they  said,  in  their  northern  patois.  ^' Folks  that  haTe  gone  to  neBL^ 
Eentigem's  Cave,  and  wonld  go  without  a  guide,  hafre  paid  deariy  it 
their  folly." 

Daniel  Majfield  scarcely  heard  this  remark  about  the  caje.  1S^ 
fears,  or  indeed  the  certainties,  of  these  people  could  scarcely  be  daitej 
than  his  own.  He  told  himself  that  he  should  never  look  upon  Ubj 
nephew's  living  fece  again. 

*'Dead  I  may  see  him — the  dear,  bright  fece  beaten  and  bmiiBl; 
against  those  hellish  clifPs ;  but  living,  never  more ;  O,  never  monf 
my  more  than  son — my  pride — my  hope — my  love !" 

And  then  he  remembered  how  he  had  hoped  to  hold  his  nepherffe 
children  in  his  arms.  He  had  almost  felt  the  soft^  clinging  hands  upoi 
his  neck. 

''  I  was  created  to  end  my  days  as  old  uncle  Dan,**  he  had  said  li 
himself. 

Now  the  day-dream  was  gone.  This  brighter  life,  in  which  he  hil 
found  it  so  easy  to  renew  his  own  youth,  was  broken  off  untimely— 
this  dear  companionship,  which  had  made  him  a  boy,  was  taken  from 
him.  Down  to  dusty  death  he  must  tramp  alone,  between  a  lane  of 
printer's-devils  clamorous  for  copy,  and  insatiable  editors  for  ent 
demanding  that  each  denunciatory  leader,  or  scathing  review,  or 
Juvenalistic  onslaught  on  the  social  vices  of  his  day,  should  be  racier 
and  more  trenchant  than  the  last. 

His  nephew  taken  firom  him,  there  remained  to  Daniel  nothing  bat 
tavern  friends,  and  the  dull  round  of  daily  labour,  and  old  age,  chew* 
less,  lonely,  creeping  towards  him  apace,  athwart  the  dust  and  tunnoO 
of  his  life. 

While  Daniel  walked,  purposeless,  on  the  dreary  road,  or  stood, 
listless  and  hopeless,  on  the  quiet  jetty,  Harold  Jemingham  sat  alonfr 
in  his  own  apartment,  and- pondered  on  the  events  that  had  befalka 
him. 

A  son  found  and  lost — found  only  in  the  very  hour  of  his  lo*^ 
What  chastisement  of  offended  God— or  blind,  unconscious  destinf* 
gigantic  Nemesis,  with  mighty,  brazen  arms,  revolving,  machine-lte 
on  its  pivot,  striking  at  random  into  space,  and  striking  smmtiffi^ 
strangely  to  the  purpose — what  chastisement  could  have  seemed  more 
fitting  than  this  ? 

"  I  would  have  bartered  half  my  fortune,  or  twenty  years  of  foj 
life,  for  a  son,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  How  often  I  have  envied  the 
field-labourer  his  troop  of  rosy  brats — the  gipsy  tramp  her  brown-feced 
baby !  Fate  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  hand.  If  my  wife  had  giv^^ 
me  a  son,  I  think  I  should  have  loved  her.  And  I  had  a  son  all  t^ 
time — a  son  whom  I  might  liDL\(i  \e^\t\maited^  rince  his  mother  lived  9B 
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my  acknowledged  wife  on  this  Scottish  ground.  Yes,  I  would  hare  set 
the  lawjen  to  work,  and  we  would  haye  made  him  heir  of  Greenlands 
Hid  Bipley  and  Pendazroch.  I  would  haye  giyen  him  the  girl  who 
bfes  him — whom  I  haye  loyed.  It  would  be  no  shame  to  resign  her 
b  mj  son — mj  younger,  better  self.  And  we  met, — that  unknown  son 
Bid  I, — and  we  held  scornfully  aloof  from  each  other,  with  instinctiye 
fidike.  Dislike  !  It  was  dislike  which  needed  but  a  word  to  melt 
hlo  loye.  In  a  stranger,  this  reflection  of  my  youth  was  an  imperti- 
ienoe — a  plagiarism.  In  my  son  it  must  be  the  strongest  claim  upon 
mj  loye.  My  son !  It  needs  not  the  agreement  of  dates  to  confirm 
ik  kindred.    His  paternity  is  written  upon  his  face." 

And  then  to  Mr.  Jemingham  also  there  came  the  thought  that  had 
some  to  Daniel  Mayfield.  That  &ce  in  life  he  was  neyer  more  to  see. 
■loaid  he  eyen  look  upon  it  in  death— changed,  disfigured  by  the  fierce 
iofcriietion  of  the  wayes  ?  Eyen  to  see  it  thus  was  almost  too  much  to 
hope.  To  reclaim  the  dead,  so  lost,  would  be  well-nigh  as  impossible 
li  it  had  been  to  saye  the  liying. 
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Do  I  plead  guUty  to  it?  yea,  I  do;  .  •  ;^ 

For  I  haye  neyer  lied,  and  shall  not  now; 

Bnt  give  me  a  dog's  leave  to  say  a  word 

Touching  what  happened,  and  the  why  and  how. 

The  night-guard  went  their  rounds  that  night  at  one  i 
My  post  was  in  the  lower  dungeon  range, 

Down  level  with  the  moat,  all  slime  and  ooze 

And  damp :  but  there,  'tis  fit  we  change  and  aiumg^  ;i 


We  sentinels.    Besides,  'twas  in  a  sort 

The  place  of  honour,  or  of  trust,  we'll  say ; 

For  in  the  cell  there  with  the  mortised  door 
The  young  boy-lord,  guilty  of  treason,  lay. 

Well,  with  my  partisan  I'd  tramped  an  hour 
Down  in  the  dark  there — ^just  a  lantern  hung 

By  the  wet  wall — when  close  at  hand  I  heard 
My  own  name  spoken  by  a  woman's  tongue. 

My  hair  was  like  to  lift  my  morion  up. 

For  the  keep's  haunted ;  but  I  turned,  to  see 

A  woman  like  a  ghost — white  face,  all  white. 
Ready  to  drop,  and  not  a  yard  from  me. 

How  she  had  come  there  God  in  heaven  knows. 

However,  long  before  my  tongue  I'd  found. 
She  tore  out  of  her  hair  the  pearls  as  big 

As  pigeon's  eggs,  and  then  dropt  to  the  ground. 

"  One  word  !"  she  said,  "  only  one  word  with  him ; 

He  dies  to-morrow !    See,  my  pearls  I  give. 
My  bracelets  too" — she  slipt  them  from  her  arms — 

"  One  word,  and  I  will  bless  you  while  I  live ! 

Your  face  is  stem.    0,  but  one  word,  one  word  !" 
With  my  big  hand  I  set  her  on  her  feet ; 

But  she  clung  to  me,  would  not  be  thrust  off. 
Still  pleading  in  a  bird's  voice,  soft  and  sweet. 
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Only  one  word  with  him  !"  that  was  her  plea ; 
One  word ;  he  wonld  be  dead  at  break  of  day ! 
She  wept  till  all  her  pretty  face  was  wet, 

And  my  heart  melted :  yea,  she  had  her  way. 

They  spoke  together.    Did  I  hear  ?    Not  I ; 

Best  ask  me  if  I  took  her  bribes.    Well,  there, 
You  know  the  rest — know  how  yon  Judas-spy, 

Yon  starveling  cur,  crawled  down  the  winding  stair ; 

And  how  he  caught  the  bird  fast  in  the  cage. 
And  made  report  of  me  with  eager  breath 

For  breach  of  duty.  Bight ;  it  was  a  breach. 
And  that  means,  in  our  soldier-fashion,  death ! 

Well,  I  can  face  it :  I'm  no  craven  hound 
Like  yonder  Judas-spy.    Kay,  had  I  leave 

To  slit  his  weasand  for  him,  as  I'd  slice 

An  onion,  I'd  meet  death  and  never  grieve. 

WILLIAM  SAWYER. 


YOU  VI. 
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The  editor  of  a  newspaper  is  a  man  of  many  worries,  bnt  probably  Idi 
greatest  troubles  are  tbose  which  arise  from  his  correspondence.  Eveif 
body  who  wants  to  know  anything,  or  to  get  anything,  or  to  compliin 
of  anything,  writes  to  the  editor  of  his  favourite  journal.  The  rentt 
is  that  some  hours  of  every  day  are  taken  up  with  the  irritating  aal 
profitless  task  of  reading  letters  in  every  variety  of  illegible  hand- 
writing and  on  every  conceivable  subject,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
something  which  may  be  available  either  as  a  peg  for  independent  n- 
mark,  or  for  the  purposes  of  that  correspondents'  column  to  which  the 
general  reader  so  readily  turns.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  any- 
thing very  novel  is  found  in  the  productions  of  these  amateur  penmen. 
Their  work  is,  like  most  of  the  gratuitous  work  with  which  the  world 
is  afflicted,  deficient  in  finish  and  in  thoroughness.  Amateurs,  indeed, 
generally  content  themselves  with  the  reproduction  or  repetition  of 
somebody  else's  ideas,  whether  their  line  be  literature,  music,  or  the 
fine  arts.  The  correspondence  which  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  past  in  the  Baili/  TeUgraph  is  a  curious  exemplification  of  this 
fact.  The  subject  is  the  old  one  of  marriage  and  celibacy,  treated  thii 
time  from  the  point  of  view  which  naturally  conmiends  itself  to  that 
section  of  the  lower  middle  class,  amongst  whose  members  the  magni- 
ficent periods  of  the  "  following  journal"  are  most  in  favour.  But  apart 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  writers,  there  is  in  these  letters  absolatdy 
nothing  that  has  not  already  been  said  as  well  or  better  a  hundred 
times  before.  The  "  Seven  Bclgravian  Mothers" — or  rather,  the  accom- 
plished litterateur  who  wrote  under  that  pseudonym — and  their  foUowen 
in  the  I'mes  went  over  almost  precisely  the  same  ground,  and  said  all 
that  was  to  be  said,  in  the  controversy  of  some  six  or  seven  years  ago; 
and  a  few  isolated  facts  and  cases  stated  now  cannot  materially  alto 
the  conclusions  at  which  everyone  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject 
arrived  on  the  former  occasion.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
restate  the  whole  question,  so  as  to  attempt  its  discussion  a  little  more 
fully  and  comi)endiously  than  can  be  done  in  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ence. 

It  may  be  postulated  at  the  outset  that  the  mattor  does  not  he  m 
quite  so  small  a  compass  as  the  majority  of  those  who  write  concerning 
it  seem  to  imagine.  About  half  these  correspondents  believe  that  it 
can  be  dismissed  with  a  few  phrases  about  "  strong  right  arms"  and 
"  womanly  trust ;"  and  of  the  rest,  not  a  few  write  as  though  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  were  to  be  found  in  a  few  pruriently-pw^ 
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I  nboat  the  Helaira  and  the  fiaimting  vice  of  the  Haymarket. 
■d  other  matters  must,  however.  euU;r  ioto  the  coDBideratiim 
igB,  especiaJly  of  marriage  opoii  limited  metins.  Thna  the 
ife  hoB  plenty  of  attrtkctions  and  plenty  of  defbnders,  noae 
can  be  paesed  over  with  a  phrase  or  diamieGcd  with  a  pompons 
Btiment.  Setting  aside  all  considerations  of  the  Haymarlcet 
Wi  after  all  i^ect  only  a  very  small  nnmber  of  i)ersonB,  there 
iaa^  really  pleasanter  than  the  life  of  a  yonng  nrmarried  man 
Ri.  Let  him  only  have  decent  manners,  a  ^ood  temper,  and 
trodnetions,  and  few  honses  will  be  cloecd  A<rainEt  him.  Tfae 
'is,  on  the  other  hand,  driven  back  a  good  deal  npon  his  own 
Ife's  society, — perhaps  even  npon  that  of  hia  wife's  relations, 
Dot  always  so  pleasaQt.  The  bachelor  again  is  perfectly  free : 
» to  a  friend's  honee,  or  to  the  play  with  an  oyster  to  follow, 
Blab,  and  he  has  no  hannting  dread  of  black  looks  and  angry 
broaching  him  with  his  selfish  excesses,  A  latch-key  is  his 
ne ;  he  finds  the  gas  tnmed  low,  or  the  candle  and  matches 
Iccnstomed  places,  and  he  tnms  into  bed  with  the  pleasing 
Bees  of  having  injured  nobody  by  bis  pleasures.  Poor  Brown, 
fed  his  evening,  will  have  a  different  story  to  tell.  His  latch- 
IBelesB,  bat  the  noise  he  made  in  trying  it  brought  out  Mrs. 
Dm  the  dining-room,  clad  in  Bpectral  white,  shawled,  nigbt- 
nd  ghastly.  The  gay  bachelors  canght  a  glimpse  of  her  aa 
ik  hands  with  Brown.  They  marked  his  mefnl  face  and 
m  aspect  of  Mrs.  B. ;  and  I  fancy  few  of  them  envied  the 
the  little  conversation  with  which  his  wife  would  entertain 
he  next  half-hour  or  so.  "But  all  wives  arc  not  addicted  to 
■etares."  Trne,  madam,  they  are  not:  yon  yourself  are  aB 
tUe  specimen  of  womanhood  as  OTie  would  wish  to  see — lov- 
loving ;  but  though  yon  are  the  best  of  wives  to  Mr.  Smith, 
'■  him  ae  tightly  in  band  aa  Mrs.  Brown  herself.  The  fetters 
),  but  they  are  fettere  for  all  that.  Smith  used  to  be  a  jovial 
tDgfa,  bnt  he  has  the  haunting  consciousness  of  a  pleading  and 
tie  face  wailing  for  bis  retnm  ;  and  so,  as  be  is  not  altogether 
Uie  main,  he  goes  home  very  early,  to  the  infinite  disgnst  ot 
lor  friends.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  that  he  should 
It  the  nnregenerate  man  is  apt  to  prefer  what  is  pleasant  to 
fight,  and  bis  friends  are  not  always  ready  to  see  that  the 
I  of  their  society  results  from  unselfish  or  honourable  motives. 
i  the  bachelor  who  lives  in  the  country  an  altogether  desolate 
le  too  has  his  friends  and  his  amasements.  Both  may  be  a 
gher  than  those  of  the  townsman,  bnt  they  are  none  the  leaa 
beuty.  A  wife  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  improve  the 
fcer.  Torn  or  Dick  can  hunt  or  shoot  or  fish,  or  drive  over  lo 
kthe-Wold  for  the  rifle- meeting,  quite  as  well  before  marriage 
Nsy,  perhaps  he  may  be  better-olT  on  each  occaaioa,  ?,\n\^\"j 
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because  he  knows  that  there  is  no  tender-hearted  wife  at  home  mak- 
ing herself  miserable  on  his  acconnt,  fearing  the  oonseqaenoeB  of 
meddling  with  "  those  dreadful  guns,"  or  lamenting  oyer  the  poi- 
sibilitj  of  chills  and  colds  and  rheumatism.  And,  with  all  this  free- 
dom, the  bachelor  is  by  no  means  interdicted  fh>m  communicm  witb 
the  fairer  half  of  creation.  He  may  visit  amongst  married  as  well  as 
unmarried  women  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  he  has  always  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  them  at  their  very  best.  His  intercourse  nay 
be  only  flirtation  more  or  less  grave,  but  it  is  pleasant  enough.  If 
he  is  poor,  he  knows  that  his  '^  attentions"  to  this  girl  and  that  inaf 
come  to  nothing ;  but  except  from  occasional  parental  interference 
they  are  without  restraint.  For  the  rich  man,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
thing is  too  good.  He  may  flirt  how  he  pleases,  and  no  one  shall  saj 
him  nay ;  and  supposing  that  at  last  he  is  fairly  taken  in  love's  toils,  it 
is  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  then  begins  the  pleasantest  period  of  his  li& 
Caleb  Colton,  in  that  much-quoted  but  little-read  book  of  his,  I/um, 
tells  us  that ''  marriage  is  a  feast  where  the  grace  is  sometimes  better 
than  the  dinner ;"  and  his  view  of  the  matter  is  conflimed  by  a  sooie 
of  writers,  from  Addison  down  to  Sam  Slick.  The  period  of  the  engage* 
ment  is  indeed  the  pleasantest  possible.  Marriage  may  beget  satietj; 
but  the  engaged  man  is  never  tired  o^hi^fiancie.  They  have  nearly 
all  the  pleasures  and  none  of  the  pains  of  married  life.  Why  thej 
marry  is  a  standing  puzzle  to  the  philosophical  observer.  In  the 
large  majority  of  instances  married  men  might  say,  parodying  slightly 
the  old  epitaph,  "  I  was  happy ;  I  would  be  more  so :  I  got  married, 
and  —  here  I  am  !"  And  if  this  be  true  as  regards  the  bachelor 
much  more  so  is  it  with  respect  to  the  spinster.  Unmarried,  a  giii 
has  all  the  freedom  she  could  desire — can  flirt  with  whom  she  please^ 
go  "  with  mamma"  to  what  houses  she  likes,  and  take  her  life  as  easily 
as  h&tfiand  takes  his.  Why  should  she  change  her  state?  If  reason 
were  alone  consulted,  she  would  assuredly  never  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  There  are,  however,  instincts  in  the  case  of  men  and  woma 
alike  which  force  them  to  act  after  a  fashion  quite  opposed  to  pore 
reason  or  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  indispo-    j 
sition  to  marriage?    Unmarried  life  is  pleasant,  but  its  pleasantnes    ! 
is  certainly  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  persistent  celibacy    , 
of  so  many  men.    Very  frequently,  however,  the  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstances  of  many  of  the  married  people  whom  every  msD 
numbers  amongst  his  acquaintance.     Over  and  over  again  one  sees  a 
good  and  useful  man  utterly  lost  and  ruined  by  his  marriage.    Perhaps 
he  has  chosen  a  mate  in  the  ranks  below  his  own.    Your  sentimental 
apologist  will  say,  of  course,  that  such  a  deed  is  highly  creditable,  and 
will  treat  us  to  the  pretty  phrases  appropriate  to  the  occasion.    Buttf 
it  pleasant  for  any  man  to  hang  a  millstone  round  his  neck  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life  ?    Little  Robinson  goes  away  for  his  vacation- 
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toor,  and  stays  at  Penmncwdljm  with  his  tutor.     The  landlady's 
daaghter  at  the  village  inn  is  singularly  pretty  and  graceful  in  her 
fflOTements ;  her  English  is  so  charmingly  tinged  with  proyincialism, 
and  her  arms  are  so  prettily  rounded,  that  young  Robinson  falls 
straightway  in  lore.    If  his  father  be  wise,  he  will  peremptorily  forbid 
anything  like  matrimony ;  but  if  he  be  weak,  sentimental,  and  a  reader 
of  sensational  leading-articles,  he  possibly  consents.    The  boy  marries, 
and  a  year  or  two  after  he  finds  that  he  has  mated  himself  with  a 
petty  fool  with  whom  he  has  not  one  idea  in  common.    What  a  life  is 
before  them !    The  Robinsons  cannot  know  her,  his  own  friends  shirk 
his  acquaintance,  and  the  pair  are  thrown  upon  each  other  for  com- 
panionship.   Who  can  wonder  that  each  tires  of  the  other,  or  that  in 
process  of  time  disgust  and  dislike  take  the  place  of  that  violent  affec- 
tion which  led  young  Robinson  to  marry  a  woman  his  inferior  in  birth, 
position,  and  education  ?    Or  who,  beholding  the  miserable  failure  of 
tins  specimen  of  married  life,  can  be  surprised  that  Robinson's  com- 
panions should  take  warning  by  his  example  and  refrain  from  matrir 
iQony  altogether  ?    Take  another  instance  from  the  same  family.    This 
m^nber  of  it  has  avoided  one  mistake  and  run  into  its  opposite.    He, 
being  the  son  of  a  country  parson  with  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year 
besides  his  pay,  has  managed  to  persuade  a  wealthy  heiress  to  marry 
him.    She  is  not  too  young,  and  certainly  not  too  beautiful,  but  she 
was  above  young  Robinson  in  position  and  wealth,  and  came  of  a 
Eamily  which  she  fondly  imagines  to  have  "  come  over  with  Richard 
Conqueror."    So,  poor  fellow,  he  is  made  something  a  little  better 
Qian  a  footman  and  a  little  worse  than  a  groom  of  the  chambers.    He 
ii,  in  a  word,  "  Mrs.  Robinson's  husband  ;'*  he  has  lost  his  peace  of 
mind  and  his  liberty  and  his  independence,  and  in  return  he  has  the 
felicity  of  changing  places  with  his  wife  in  all  social  relations.    Who, 
again,  can  wonder  that  his  marriage  serves  as  a  "  frightful  example" 
to  everybody  concerned  ? 

Supposing,  however,  that  other  things  are  equal,  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  causes  which  conduce  to  unhappincss  in  married  life,  and  of 
which  it  is  impossible  that  the  lookers-on  can  be  ignorant.    Here  is 
a  conple,  for  example,  who  have  everything  they  can  desire,  but  who 
•re  utterly  miserable  because  of  their  incompatibility  of  temper.    Both 
are  violent,  or  peevish,  or  given  to  "  nagging,"  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  are.  not  merely  unhappy  themselves,  but  a  source  of  constant 
^nihappiness  to  others.    They  serve,  too,  the  worse  purpose  of  frighten- 
hig  off  from  matrimony  a  number  of  people  who  might  probably  be 
perfectly  happy  together,  but  who  distrust  themselves  and  their  own 
powers  of  forbearance  and  patient  endurance.    Family  relations  are 
^gain  a  source  of  infinite  discomfort  in  many  cases.    It  is  too  often 
Ai^ten  by  the  relatives  on  both  sides  that  bride  and  bridegroom  do 
^  care  to  "  marry  the  whole  family."    Probably  there  are  few  things 
iUKffe  likely  to  annoy  and  harass  a  hard-working  professional  man  than 
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the  certainty  that  go  home  when  he  may,  he  will  find  hiB  boon  in  fltt 
poesession  of  a  tribe  of  sisters-in-law.  The  mother-isrltw  ii  diw 
abased  a  good  deal,  and  in  some  cases  Teiy  deaeryedly.  Abmidait 
exceptions  may,  however,  be  found  to  the  rale  of  selfishnen  and  lUtt* 
ness,  and  when  the  first  few  years  of  mazried  life  are  past,  it  is  alwap 
the  wife's  mother  who  is  dearest  to  the  children.  BtiU,  it  must  be  id- 
mitted  that  mothers-in-law  have  almost  nnlimited  powers  of  mikiD| 
themselves  disagreeable,  and  that  in  very  many  cases  they  do  not  scnipk 
to  UBc  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  husband's  modier  bhj 
do  just  as  much  mischief  as  the  wife's,  perhaps  even  more,  and  tki 
his  relations  have  just  as  great  a  power  for  evil  in  all  mAtten  rditiag 
to  mutual  accommodation  as  hers.  Lastly,  amongst  the  minor  cuHi 
of  matrimonial  misadventure  comes  the  question  of  friendly  relntioiiii 
It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  when  a  man  is  married  he  loM 
all  right  to  the  countenance  of  his  former  intimate  associations.  Ear 
some  inexplicable  reason  people  rather  shirk  the  friendship  of  a  newlj- 
married  man.  He  loses  his  own  friends  and  is  cast  almost  entizdf 
upon  those  of  his  wife — a  change  which  is  very  seldom  altogether  ai* 
vantageous,  and  often  most  unsatisfactory.  These  tilings  and  thiir 
like,  those  who  would  otherwise  adventure  on  the  troubled  sea  of  mstii- 
monial  life  cannot  but  notice,  and  if  they  fail  to  profit  by  them  tbe 
fault  is  assuredly  not  in  the  over-reticent  natures  of  manied  people. 

After  all,  however,  the  great  obstacle  to  marriage  is  the  peconittj 
one.  This  has  been  variously  stated,  but  the  result  is  in  most  caM 
nearly  or  quite  the  same.  Ever}'body  knows  the  old  proverb,  "Whafc 
is  enough  for  one  is  enough  for  two ;"  but  few  realise  how  literally  and 
absolutely  true  it  is.  A  young  man  who  has  an  income  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  in  comfort  as  a  bachelor  will  not  find  his  means  greatly 
restricted  by  taking  to  himself  a  wife.  Of  course  wilful  waste  and 
extravagance  must  be  put  out  of  the  question,  but  supposing  alwajs 
that  the  wife  is  a  good  manager,  and  properly  capable  of  ordering 
her  own  household,  the  balance  will  pretty  certainly  be  in  favour  of 
matrimony.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  specify  any  particular  sod 
as  "  sufficient  income  to  marry  upon,"  but  the  rule  of  the  proverb  ii  j 
pretty  nearly  a  universal  one.  Thus,  for  example,  a  young  profesflional 
man — no  matter  whether  he  be  doctor  or  lawyer  or  clergyman  tf 
Utieraieur — can  by  no  means  live  in  comfort  as  a  bachelor  upon  ktf 
than  300/.  a-year.  Yet  on  the  same  sum  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  maifj 
in  perfect  safety,  and  he  will  find  that  he  can  have  quite  as  many  enjoj* 
ments,  and  an  infinite  deal  more  happiness,  without  the  expenditure  of 
a  farthing  more  than  would  have  gone  in  his  bachelor  days.  In  the 
last-named  period  he  would  probably  have  lived  in  lodgings.  It  ifl  not 
given  to  everyone  to  live  in  chambers  in  London,  which  is  decidedly 
the  pleasantest  and  most  economical  mode  of  life  known  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Duty  may  call  our  supposititious  hero  to  a  provinciil 
town  where  chambers  are  out  of  the  question,  and  where  the  ctM)i<^ 
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mply  between  lodgings  and  hotels.  Once  installeiJ  in  the  latter 
I  find,  if  he  intend  to  li»e  decently,  that  his  houaekcepin);  ex- 
■Dt,  food,  and  drink — swallow  up  from  lU.  to  4/.  u-week  i  aay 
k  150(,  to  8011/.  a-year.  Let  him  marry,  however,  and  he  will  find 
t  ht«  wife  will  on  the  Bamc  sura  contrive  to  provide  him,  herself,  and 
maidservant  with  all  neoemary  comforts  and  with  some  few  more  as 
tit,  with  which  in  his  bachelor  days  he  hod  bat  the  vagnest  acqaaint- 
QM.  He  will  not  be  abie  to  indulge  in  costly  or  uunsnai  Inxaries. 
lobe  will  be  almoel  unknown  comforts  to  him,  and  even  the  omnibus 
mit  be  indulged  in  sparingly.  Wine  he  mnet  eschew,  bnt  a  cask  of 
lass  or  Ailnopp  will  be  quite  within  his  means;  and  he  will  find  the 
«voar  of  his  "  plain  joint,"  washed  down  with  honest  bitter  beor,  none 
lie  worse  for  the  fact  of  iU  being  shared  with  an  amiable  and  sensible 
roman.  Nor  need  he  fear  that  the  wife  be  takes  to  himself  will  heai- 
~'fr  at  the  little  eacrificea  that  may  he  necessary  for  tlie  maintenance 
Ills  modest  honsehold.  English  girls  are  not  quite  so  silly  as  the 
I i,T  of  ihv  Sujferfiw  Rfvietc  and  his  staff  would  like  to  make  them 
J..  Their  mothers  are  certainly  not  always  so  wise  or  so  gencrons  as 
l»ey  might  be,  and  they  are  aa  a  rule  too  anxious  for  their  daughters 
3  marry  "well,"  for  them  to  consent  readily  to  their  receiving  the 
ddrewcs  of  poor  men,  >. ».  of  men  with  300?.  a-year  or  less.  Let  the 
iri,  howerer,  bat  once  overcome  the  prejudices  of  her  friends  and 
ettle  herself  down  in  a  qniet  home  with  her  husband,  and  she  soon 
crelopa  into  a  very  reasonable  and  sensible  honsekeeiKr.  It  does 
ot  cost  her  much  to  resign  the  luxuries  of  her  father's  table,  nor,  if 
he  really  love  her  husband,  is  ahe  likely  to  give  the  sacrifice  a  second 
hunght.  The  one  great  obstacle  to  full  and  immediate  success  in 
umaehold  matters  will  be  the  want  of  proper  training.  It  seems  to  be 
tin  one  great  article  of  faith  amongst  schoolmistresses  and  the  rest  of 
be  tnstrnctorB  of  feminine  youth,  that  no  yonng  ludy  is  to  marry  a 
Ban  wiUi  less  than  a  thousand  a-year — a  sum  which  is  fondly  believed 
mfBcient  to  save  the  young  mistresB  of  a  household  from  all  anxiety 
u  to  domestic  managemeut.  As  a  consequence,  every  girl  is  of  ne- 
Dusity  compelled  to  begin  imme<iiately  u[)on  her  marriage  the  study  of 
tconumict^  sciences  as  applied  to  the  management  of  a  small  honse- 
hold — a  bnsinees  in  which  success  is  naturally  at  first  impossible, 
«nd  which  reqntres  a  good  deal  of  patience  before  snccess  is  finally 
Kjiievud.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  however,  all  diffi- 
cflltT  will  be  overcome,  and  the  wife  having  learned  economy  will 
And  the  rest  of  her  management  mere  "  plain  Bailing." 

One  element  should  by  no  means  be  omitted.    No  one  should  marry 

viliioiit  a  certain  sum  of  readj-  money  in  hand.     The  present  writer 

■wild  be  inclined  to  fix  this  at  not  leas  than  two  years'  income,  one 

B  to  be  contributed  by  each  party.   Plenty  of  comfort  may,  however, 

1  with  half  that  som ;  and  since  in  many  cases  there  may 

Ity  in  procnring  the  whole,  it  might  be  wiser  to  draw  tbe 
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line  at  the  lower  amount.  For  many  reasons  it  would  be  wdl  if  tin 
bridec^oom  could  be  induced  to  save  his  share ;  bat  seeing  the  imn^ 
mcrable  expenses  to  which  a  young  man  is  of  necessity  put^  he  will  M 
no  shame  in  taking  it  from  his  parents.  Too  often,  howeyery  paraite 
of  the  middle  class,  with  an  inexcusable  craeltyy  make  no  proTinA 
whatever  for  their  sons  in  the  eyent  of  their  marrying,  nor,  for  tlyti 
matter,  for  their  daughters  either.  It  is  hard  to  use  gentle  words  ii 
describing  this  sort  of  conduct.  Very  few  people  indeed  are  so  poor 
that,  with  a  little  self-denial,  they  could  not  saye  something  towaidi 
the  settlement  of  each  of  their  children.  A  single  shilling  a  tred 
lodged  in  the  sayings-bank  in  the  name  of  each  would  produce  a  YCfj 
pleasant  little  sum  by  the  time  the  children  come  to  marriageable  agei 
But  so  much  is  probably  attempted  in  about  one  instance  in  ten  thoa- 
sand,  the  remainder  being  left  to  scramble  on  in  the  best  way  they  ci% 
and  either  to  delay  their  marriage  for  an  inconyenient  and  most  difr 
gerous  period,  or  else  to  enter  upon  their  married  life  burdened  with  i 
load  of  debt,  which  will  to  a  certainty  cause  them  almost  perpetod 
misery.  Parents,  again,  sin  against  their  children  in  the  marriigi 
festivities  in  by  far  too  many  instances.  It  seems  to  be  an  undentool 
thing — why,  Heaven  only  knows — that  money  shall  be  thrown  away  ii 
the  most  reckless  fashion  on  all  such  occasions.  Poor  little  Pen  ite 
barrister,  who  marries  on  an  income  of,  at  the  outside,  300/.  a-yeir, 
fmds  that  the  family  of  his  bride  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  as  mndi 
fuss  is  made  over  the  wedding  as  was  made  over  that  of  the  bride'i 
cousin  on  her  marriage  with  Hickenbotham  the  wealthy  cotton-spinnff. 
Accordingly,  the  future  Mrs.  Pen  goes  to  the  altar  attended  by  a  dozen 
bridesmaids,  for  each  of  whom  the  bridegroom  has  to  provide  a  bouquet 
which  costs  him  a  guinea.  Next,  custom  prescribes  that  a  present  of 
some  sort — jewelry  or  the  like — shall  be  given  to  each  of  these  dam- 
sels, a  fresh  luxury  which  swallows  up  another  five-and- twenty  pounds. 
Altogether,  the  expenses  of  the  wedding-day  will,  at  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, be  little  less  than  100/.  on  the  bridegroom's  side,  while  on  that 
of  the  bride's  family  they  will  be  at  least  twice  as  much  more. 

For  all  this  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Burchell's  favourite  word,  "  Fudge  T 
is  the  only  fitting  description.  It  is,  in  fact,  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
hollowness,  falsehood,  and  insincerity  which  are  so  unhappily  charao 
teristic  of  English  middle-class  life ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  ofleu- 
repeated  sight  of  such  things  keeps  a  good  numy  men  out  of  marriage 
altogether.  Those,  however,  who  have  had  the  courage  to  brave  all 
these  annoyances,  and  who  have  won  their  wives,  will  generally  be  able 
to  say  that  they  do  not  regret  the  step  they  have  taken.  Wedded  life 
like  every  other,  has  its  discomforts  and  annoyances ;  the  honey  ^ 
sometimes  mingled  with  bitterness,  but  the  sweets  are  on  the  whole  n* 
excess  of  the  bitters.  Self-denial  is  necessar}'  on  both  sides,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said ;  but  for  a  good  wife,  no  man  would  complain  that  he 
had  to  submit  to  some  small  inconveniences.    And  as  regards  womeOi 
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i  seem  as  though  they  rather  liked  snbinitting  to  little  trials  and 
ins  and  annoyances  for  the  beloved  one's  sake.    At  all  events, 
do  not,  they  contrive  very  skilfully  to  play  the  hypocrite,  and 
>ure  good-nature  to  pretend  that  they  are  precisely  what  they 
.     Apart  from  all  this,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
I  life  is  a  higher  than  the  celibate.    Churchmen,  for  some  rea- 
t  easily  to  be  comprehended  by  those  who  are  not  students  of 
jr,  exalt  the  single  life,  and  assert  that  wedded  happiness,  as 
is  incompatible  with  saintliness.     St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
however,  a  very  sufficient  reply  to  this  objection;  and  the  lives 
nany  hundreds  of  good  women  who  adorn  modem  society  con- 
that  can  be  advanced  by  her  admirers,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
luable  though  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  high  though  the  aims  and 
ons  of  those  who  enter  upon  it  may  be,  it  were  well  that  it 
not  be  lightly  undertaken.    Mr.  Kingsley,  amongst  some  other 
ts,  has  a  fancy  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  marry  as 
J  he  possibly  can.    Other  writers  of  possibly  greater  authority 
ken  a  different  view.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  example,  expresses 
ion  that  no  man  ought  to  marry  before  the  age  of  thirty;  "for 
p^ounger  times  are  unfit,  either  to  choose  or  to  govern  a  wife  and 
so,  if  thou  stay  long  thou  sh'alt  hardly  see  the  education  of  thy 
n."    The  same  view  has  been  taken  by  a  vast  number  of  writers 
subject  since  Sir  Walter's  time,  and  it  must  be  indorsed  by 
le  who  reflects  on  the  condition  of  things  in  the  present  day. 
3t  until  about  that  age  that  nine  men  in  ten  have  learned  to 
their  own  minds ;"  or,  what  is  in  some  cases  of  even  greater 
ance,  it  is  not  until  then  that  they  have  the  means  of  properly 
ting  the  wife  of  their  choice.  A  long  engagement  is  not  a  matter 
ich  dread.    Two  young  people  who  love  one  another  are  not 
to  go  very  far  astray,  provided  only  that  their  principles  are 
and  that  their  education  has  been  decently  cared  for.     The 
irill  be  well  filled  up  if  the  expectant  bride  busies  herself  in  ac- 
l  a  knowledge  of  household  matters,  in  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours  are  sometimes  lamentably 
at.    But,  after  all,  a  man  does  not  want  to  marry  a  cook  or  a 
leeper.    He  wants  a  wife ;  in  which  word  may  be  summed  up  all 
rfections  of  the  feminine  nature.    In  the  often-quoted  words  of 
J  Taylor,  "  A  good  wife  is  Heaven's  last,  best  gift  to  man ;  his 
and  minister  of  graces  innumerable ;  his  gem  of  many  virtues ; 
iket  of  jewels.   Her  voice  is  sweet  music;  her  smiles  his  brightest 
icr  kiss  the  guardian  of  his  innocence;  her  arms  the  pale  of  his 
the  balm  of  his  health,  the  balsam  of  his  life;  her  industry  his 
wealth,  her  economy  his  safest  steward,  her  lips  his  faithful 
illors,  her  bosom  the  softest  pillow  of  his  cares,  and  her  prayers 
•lest  advocate  of  Heaven's  blessing  on  his  head." 
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OnsL  BookL  -  Mmmm  atevte  adit*  npboa. 


Deis  SuoIct,  leader  of  oor  set 
(Sprung  torn  the  crowned  Plaatagenet), 
ToQ  know,  kind  pstron  of  mj  Mnae, 
What  different  lottds  of  life  men  diooee. 
Some,  tlnxned  erect  in  tandem  light, 
Rejoice  if  Derbj-dajs  prore  bright ; 
While  others,  seeking  liTenr-Totes, 
Are  happy  bnt  when  straining  throats, 
Craring  from  many  a  ecorry  elan 
The  post  of  common-conncilman. 
Another  dinckles  as  he  stores 
Great  pQes  of  com  from  Egypt's  shores ; 
Or  when,  between  his  tnmip-rows. 
He  strides,  and  patient,  stooping,  hoes 
On  his  own  land.    The  Eoh-i-nopr, 
Twice  Rothschild's  wealth,  or  even  more, 
Would  fiiil  to  make  him  laonch  to  sea. 
To  pnt  himself  in  jeopardy; 
Or  in  a  Yankee  clipper  cleare 
Th*  Atlantic's  mighty  roll  and  heave. 
Yonr  frightened  captain,  ill  at  rest. 
The  Baltic  lashed  bv  the  sou'-west, 
Praises  his  own  dall  country  town. 
And  longs  to  tread  his  native  down; 
Yet  soon  his  flag  aghin  lets  fly. 
Impatient  of  his  poverty. 
Nor  does  a  third  man,  coldly  wise, 
The  Spaniard*s  oldest  wine  despise ; 
As  by  an  oak  he  rests  his  limbs. 
Or  by  the  brook  dreams  o'er  his  whims, 
Wasting  the  best  half  of  the  day 
In  shaping  song  or  penning  lay. 
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Some  like  the  camp,  where  bugles  sound 
d  struttiDg  drummers  pace  the  ground, 
^  '  fierce  war,  by  mothers  hated. — 

^  by  the  night  belated, 
^^  jf  his  wife  and  home, 

^  "^  .aim  beneath  the  sky's  cold  dome, 

^  -n  the  red  deer  he  climbs  to  seek 

^pon  the  Highland  mountain's  peak. — 

0,  give  me  but  a  well-made  wig, 

I  care  not  for  the  Fates  a  fig ! 

For  me  Gray's-Inn  broad  shady  walk, 

Far,  far  from  noise  and  prating  talk ; 

There  I  will  dream  I  see  the  dance 

Where  rustics  round  the  maypole  prance. 

Euterpe,  bring  to  me  thy  flute. 

Nor  let  Polymnia*s  voice  be  mute ; 

Then,  Stanley,  in  thy  praise  I'll  rise, 

And  snatch  the  pole-star  from  the  skies. 

WALTER  THORNBURY. 
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In  the  thorn  Nature  has  proyided  man  with  the  pattern  and  the  fint 
idea  of  the  pin.  When  Adam  and  Eve,  after  their  ftU,  but  before  ihdi 
expulsion  from  Eden,  made  themselres  aprons  of  fig-leaves,  they  doubt- 1 
less  used  the  thorn  in  the  construction  of  their  first  garments.  In  tke  | 
days  of  innocence  there  was  no  use  for  pins  ;  and  it  was  probably  tfaii ' 
fact  which  caused  Byron  to  describe  Juan  when,  metamorphosed  into  j 
Juanna,  he  or  she  is  unrobing  in  the  seraglio,  as 

*'  Pricking  her  Hngers  with  those  cursed  pins, 
Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins, — 
MftkiDg  a  woman  like  a  porcupine, 
Not  to  be  rashly  touch'd." 

The  pins  thus  anathematised  by  the  poet  are,  however,  comptfi>j 

tively  a  modern  invention.     In  all  the  records  which  we  have  of  min^j 

past  history  wc  find  evidence  that  articles  for  fastening  clothes  alwsflj 

existed,  but  very  unlike  the  present.     In  the  museums  which  hifli 

been  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  or  our  offli 

Uriconium,  we  find  skewers  of  bone,  of  brass,  of  silver,  or  of  goU^i 

which  were  used  for  this  purpose.     In  the  representations  of  the  life  of 

the  people  found  in  the  P]gyptian  hieroglyphics  we  discern  the  meini 

which  they  employed  for  the  like  necessary  purpose  ;  but  nowhere  do 

we  meet  with  a  modern  pin.     In  Strutt's  illustrations  we  find  ribbon^ 

loop-holes,  laces  with  points  and  tags,  clasps,  hooks  and  eyes,  of  ereiy 

form,  size,  and  variety  of  use,  and  often  turned  to  very  extraordiwiy 

and  surprising  account  in  completing  the  toilette  of  the  ancient  bdlB 

and  the  adornment  of  the  ancient  beau.    The  modem  pin  would  haia 

been  of  little  use  in  sustaining  that  towering  headdress ;  in  fasteniaf 

that  wonderful  cloak  ;  in  keeping  up  those  curiously-slashed  tnnicBj 

or  in  retaining  the  stiff  uprightness  of  that  extraordinary  ruff.    Aiitf 

pins  came  into  use  these  eccentricities  of  costume  and  fashion  were  defr 

lined  to  give  place  to  other  fashions  in  which,  perhaps,  the  modem  pt 

has  plaved  tricks  as  fantastic  as  its  manv  substitutes  in  the  olden  tiiD& 
•    •  •  • 

History  tells  us  that  iron-wire  pins  were  first  introduced  into  thii 

ooimtry  in  the  year  14G0.     The  'finer  examples  of  brass  manufacturt 

roqniroil  a  4neon  to  procure  them  for  us.    They  were  brought  froffl 

Frani.*o  by  the  bt\uuiful  Catherine  Howard,  one  of  his  wives  whom  the 

'\irn\u"  llenr}-  VIII.  lH>headed.     Rut  though  introduced  by  a  qoecHi 

and  doubtless  at  first  an  article  exolusiTely  applied  to  aristocratic  vof^t 

thoy  s^xm  became  a  measure  of  value  for  things  not  valued  at  alL 

**  Not  worth  a  pin  *  is  a  proverb  which  we  find  in  use  soon  after  their 

intriHlucliou.    Thomas  Tusser.  who  wrote  al>out  1550,  writing  of  ano* 

very  reputable  character,  sais: 

"  tlis  fetch  i$  to  dsittcr.  to  i^^t  what  he  can. 
His  pur^vv!!^  oiKV  ^ntoa.  a  pin  for  thee  than.** 
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lakespeare  makes  Hamlet  show  his  niter  indifference  to  life  by 

"  I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee." 

present  time  millions  of  these  nsefdl  articles  are  wasted  in  a  year, 
find  pins  first  mentioned  as  an  article  of  conmierce  in  a  statute 
L  From  a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  we  meet 
me  specific  description  of  the  kind  of  pins  made — at  least,  of  what 
ght  to  have  been.  For  instance,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  will  of 
Lslatnre  that  "  no  person  should  put  to  sale  any  pins  bat  only 
shall  be  double-headed,  and  have  the  heads  soldered  fast  to  the 
of  the  pins,  well  smoothed,  the  shanks  well  shapen,  the  points 
1  round  filed,  canted  and  sharpened."  A  pin  possessing  these 
B  would  not  be  a  bad  pin  even  now. 

ningham  is  the  centre  of  this  industry,  which,  together  with 
ELwing,  was  introduced  there  about  the  year  1750.  The  Eylands* 
nongst  the  earliest  manufacturers  who  carried  on  this  trade ; 
y  gave  up  the  business  in  or  about  the  year  1785.  In  Aria's 
fham  Oa^tte,  December  21,  1801,  we  read  that  ^'a  pin-manu- 
on  an  extensive  scale,  is  being  established  in  this  town  under 
1  of  Lovell  and  Co."  There  are  now  about  twelve  pin-manu- 
B  in  the  town,  the  principal  firm  being  Messrs.  D.  F.  Tayler 
.  (the  patentees  of  the  solid-headed  pin).  As  nearly  as  can 
rtained  the  making  of  this  simple  article  afifbrds  employment 
it  five  hundred  persons — men,  women,  and  children.  At  first 
ire  made  entirely  by  hand,  and  the  political  philosophers  em- 
them  at  once  as  a  text  and  an  illustration.  These  improvers 
occasion  used  to  "quote  the  pin-manufacture  as  one  of  the 
imarkable  instances  of  the  division  of  labour,  a  single  pin  re- 
fer its  production  the  successive  manual  labour  of  no  less 
>urteen  persons."  There  was  the  cutting,  the  pointing,  the 
:,  the  lackering,  the  whitening,  the  polishing,  the  sorting,  the 
ig,"  and  several  other  processes,  each  with  its  peculiar  and 
d  name,  now  out  of  use  and  obsolete,  and  not  to  be  understood 
'  pinmakers  themselves.  For  nous  avons  chang^  tout  cela.  In 
I  ingenious  American  inventor,  of  the  name  of  Lemuel  Wright, 
it  a  patent  in  England  for  a  machine,  afterwards  purchased 
srs.  D.  F.  Tayler  and  Co.,  which  "  during  the  revolution  of  a 
wheel  produced  a  perfect  pin."  This  machine  also  produced 
ation  in  the  pin-manufacture ;  and  when  steam  was  added  the 
ion  was  complete.  When  we  remember  that  by  hand  1500 
old  be  made  in  an  hour,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  now 
A  is  something  startling.  This  rapidity  of  production  has,  of 
lessened  the  price  enormously ;  so  much  so,  that  the  proverb, 
orth  a  pin,"  has  increased  in  the  same  lowering  proportion  when 
as  a  measure  of  value  either  to  person  or  thing.  Soon  after 
roduction  of  Mr.  Wright's  machine,  the  change  in  the  price  was 
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looked  npon  as  something  extaraordinarj.    At  that  time  Bumiii^Ma 
had  no  market-hall,  and  the  sellers  of  goods  had  Btalls  in  the  M 
Ring — the  name  indicating  the  other  purpose  to  which  in  the  **gooi 
old  times"  it  was  put — upon  which  they  exposed  their  waies  for  nk 
One  '^  Birmingham  man"  of  the  period,  who  afterwaids  attained  weibii 
and  rose  to  (local)  fame,  used  to  astonish  pmdent  and  economic  lu>ii» 
wives,  and  delight  the  gamins^  by  his  peculiarity  in  announcing  the  woip 
derfal  fall  in  the  price  of  pins.    *'  Tell  it  not  in  Oath,"  said  or  nOm 
shouted  this  original, — "  tell  it  not  in  Guth,  publish  it  not  in  the  gfcrata 
of  Ascalon,  pins  seven  rows  a  penny  I"    He  must  have  been  a  limed 
descendant  of  the  genius  who  first  delighted  our  Mohammedan  brettai 
with  the  street-cry,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — figs !" 

It  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  and  would  aibii: 
little  edification,  to  give  a  verbal  description  of  the  way  in  whid 
pins  are  now  made.    The  patent  machine,  since  it  has  been  in  tiie  p» 
session  of  Messrs.  D.  F.  Tayler  and  Co.,  has  undergone  ao  many  kip 
provemcnts  and  alterations  that  its  own  parent  would  no  longer  knoi 
the  offspring  of  his  inventive  genius.    Nothing  is  more  tediouii  ill 
rule,  than  the  attempt  to  describe  any  working  process  in  words. 
fice  it  that  by  this  machine  the  wire  goes  in  at  one  end,  and 
out  at  the  other  a  perfect  pin.    This  machine  cuts  it  at  its 
length,  <' heads"  it,  points  it,  rough  point  and  smooth  point;  ate 
which  process  the  pin  drops  into  a  receptacle  below,  and  has  onlytlj 
be  "  whitened*'  and  ''  stuck,"  to  be  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  dealer  and! 
the  wearer  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Thus  we  have  the  pin,  whidr 
a  manufacturer  has  defined  to  be  "  a  piece  of  polished  brass- win  if 
variable  length  and  thickness,  having  a  point  at  one  extremity  and  • 
head  at  the  other,  and  entirely  covered  with  a  coating  of  metallic  tiDi" 
Some  notion  of  these  variable  sizes  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  tiM 
the  well-known  blanket-pins  are  from  three  to  four  inches  in  lengtl^ 
while  the  ribbon-pins  are  made  so  small  that  300,000  of  them  on^ 
weigh  a  pound. 

Of  the  extent  of  this  trade,  and  of  the  enormous  number  of  pun 
made,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said.  In  one  manufactory  in  Birmiof^ 
ham  (that  of  Messrs.  D.  F.  Tayler  and  Co.)  three  and  a  half  toDS  d 
brass  wire  are  used  every  week  for  pins  alone  ;  and  of  the  fineness  and 
thinness  of  the  wire  from  which  they  may  be  made,  it  may  be  stated 
that  two  miles  and  three-quarters  of  brass  wire  "  have  been  produod 
from  a  three-quarter-inch  brass  strip."  More  than  ten  tons  of  pins  ars 
made  in  a  week ;  and  this  country  alone  consumes  in  their  mano&o- 
ture  from  eleven  to  twelve  tons  of  brass  wire.  The  quality  and  mab 
of  a  pin  are  no  longer  defined  by  statute.  Competition,  free-trade^ 
and  open  markets  have  done  for  us  what  could  never  be  effected  by 
law ;  and  the  English  pins  are  now  classed  among  the  best-made  pios 
of  commerce. 
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DIANA  IN  NORMANDY. 

Chaptsr  I.  At  Cotenoib. 

Beaubocage,  near  Veyinord,  March  15, 186—. 

BLXNG  LoTTA, — As  jou  eztorted  from  me  a  solemn  pledge  that 
d  write  yon  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  mj  adyentures,  I  seat 
in  Mademoiselle  Lenoble*s  pretty  little  torrei-chamber,  in  the 
>f  completing  the  first  instalment  of  my  work  before  papa  or 
e  summons  me  to  prepare  for  a  drive  and  yisit  to  the  Convent 
Sacred  Heart,  which,  I  believe,  has  been  planned  for  to-day. 
lat  am  I  to  tell  you,  dear,  and  how  shall  I  begin  my*story  ?    Let 
cy  myself  sitting  at  your  feet  before  your  bedroom  fire,  and  you 
I  down  at  me  with  that  pretty  inquisitive  look  in  your  dear  gray 
Do  you  know  that  M.  Lenoble*s  eyes  are  almost^the  colour  of 
Lotta?    You  asked  me  a  dozen  questions  about  his  eyes  the 
l^r,  and  I  could  give  you  no  clear  description  of  them  ;  but  yes- 
as  he  stood  at  the  window  looking  out  across  the  garden,  I  saw 
isl  colour.   It  is  gray,  a  deep  clear  gray,  and  his  lashes  are  dark, 
OTS.    How  shall  I  begin  ?    That  is  the  grand  difficulty !     I  sup- 
»u  will  want  to  know  something  even  about  the  journey.    Every- 
ras  very  pleasant,  in  spite  of  the  cold  blusterous  March 'weather. 
I  know  what  my  last  journey  was  like,  Lotta  ?    It  was  the  long 
journey  from  For^tdech^ne  to  St.  Katharine's  Wharf,  when  Mr. 
hurst  advised  and  arranged  my  return  to  England.    I  had  been 
quite  alone  in  a  balcony  overlooking  the  little  town.    It  was 
idnight,  but  the  lights  were  still  burning ;  I  can'see  the  lamplit 
rs  shining  through  the  night  mist  as  I  write  this,  and  the  sense 
lopeless  misery  of  that  time  comes  back  to  me  like'the  breath  of 
eezing  wind.  I  can  find  no  words  to  tell  you  how  desolate  I  was 
ght|  or  how  hopeless. 

ured  not  think  of  my  future  life ;  or  of  the  next  day,  that  was 
le  beginning  of  that  hopeless  future.  I  was  obliged  to  bind  my 
ts  to  the  present  and  all  its  dreariness ;  and  a  kind  of  dull  apa- 
eeUng,  which  was  too  dull  for  despair,  took  possession  of  me  that 


tliiril-L'ln>s.  ^villl  droadful  lH'l<^nans  Avho  smelt  of  garlic,  to  A 
1  shj't  at  a  vory  humble  inn  near  the  quay,  and  started  for  E 
by  the  Baron  Osy  at  noon  next  day.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  1 
felt  on  board  the  steamer.  I  had  travelled  nneomfortablj  befo 
never  without  my  father  and  Valentine — and  he  had  been  alwa; 
to  me.  If  we  were  shabbily  dressed,  and  people  thought  ill  < 
did  not  care.  The  spirit  of  Bohemianism  must  have  been  very 
with  me  in  those  days.  I  remembered  how  we  had  sat.  together 
same  boat  watching  the  sleepj  shores  of  Holland,  or  making 
our  respectable  fellow -passengers.  Now  I  was  quite  alone, 
stared  at  me  rudely  and  unkindly,  as  I  thought.  I  oould  nol 
to  dine  or  break&st  with  the  rest;  and  I  was  weak  enough 
wounded  by  the  idea  that  people  would  guess  my  motive  for  sb 
the  savoury  banquets  that  sent  up  such  horrid  odours  to  tl 
where  I  sat,  trying  to  read  a  tattered  Tauchnitz  novel.  And  1 
of  my  journey  ?  Ah,  Charlotte,  you  can  never  imagine  what 
travel  like  that,  without  knowing  whether  there  is  any  hav< 
shelter  for  you  at  the  end  of  your  wanderings!  I  knew  that  a 
tain  hour  we  were  to  arrive  at  St.  Katharine's  Dock,  but  beyoi 
I  knew  nothing.  I  counted  my  money.  There  was  just  enougt 
fv\r  a  cab  that  would  carry  me  to  Hyde  Lodge.  I  should  lain 
l^nuiloss.  And  what  if  my  cousin  Priscilla  should  refuse  to 
in<^  ?  For  a  moment  I  fancied  even  that  possible.  And  I  pictni 
fi«lf  walking  about  London,  hungry  and  homeless. 
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Papa  atajB  with  GnsUye  at  CAtenoir ;  but  it  had  been  arranged  for 

to  Tifiit  Mademoiselle  Lenoble,  Gastave's  aunt,  at  Beaabocage,  and 
"emain  with  her  daring  my  stay  in  Normandj.  I  at  once  understood 
t  delicate  feeling  which  prompted  this  arrangement.  We  dined  at 
EieDy  and  came  to  Yeyinord  in  a  coach.  At  Yevinord  a  queer  little 
intrified  vehicle  met  us,  with  a  very  old  man,  of  the  farm-servant 
SBy  as  coachman.  Oustave  took  the  reins  from  the  old  man*s  hand 
I  droye  to  Beaubocage,  where  Mademoiselle  Lenoble  received  me 
h  mnch  cordiality.  She  is  a  dear  old  lady,  with  silvery  bands  of 
r  neatly  arranged  under  the  prettiest  of  caps.  Her  gown  is  black 
:,  and  her  collar  and  cufiTs  of  snowy  whiteness ;  everything  about 

ezqaiaitely  neat,  and  of  the  fashion  of  twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty, 
rs  ago. 

And  now,  I  suppose,  you  will  want  to  know  what  Beaubocage  is 
^  Well,  dear,  much  as  I  admire  Mademoiselle  Lenoble,  I  must 
fess  that  her  ancestral  mansion  is  neither  grand  nor  pretty.  It 
^ht  have  made  a  very  tolerable  farmhouse,  but  has  been  spoiled 
the  architect's  determination  to  make  it  a  chateau.  It  is  a  square 
Ite  building, -with  two  pepper-castor-like  turrets,  in  one  of  which 
rrite  this  letter.  Between  the  garden  and  the  high-road  there  is 
«11,  surmounted  with  plaster  vases.  The  garden  is  for  the  greater 
t  ntilitarian ;  but  in  front  of  the  salon  windows  there  is  a  grass- 
b^  bordered  by  stiff  gravel-walks,  and  relieved  by  a  couple  of  flower- 
s.  A  row  of  tall  poplars  alone  screens  the  house  from  the  dusty 
h-road.  At  the  back  of  it  there  is  an  orchard ;  on  one  side  a  farm- 
d ;  behind  the  orchard  lie  the  fields  that  compose  the  farm  of  Beau- 
age  and  the  paternal  estate  of  the  Lenoble  family.  All  around 
I  country  is  yery  flat.  The  people  seem  to  be  kind  and  simple, 
1  devotedly  attached  to  "  Mademoiselle."  There  is  a  rustic  peace- 
oeas  pervading  everything,  which,  for  me,  stands  instead  of  beauty. 

I  am  hypocrite  enough  to  pretend  to  be  pleased  with  everything, 

I  can  perceive  how  anxiously  M.  Lenoble  watches  me  in  order 
discover  whether  I  like  his  native  country.  He  was  not  born  at 
aubocage,  but  in  Paris.  Mademoiselle  Lenoble  told  me  the  story 
his  childhood,  and  how  she  brought  him  to  Beaubocage,  when  quite 
ittle  fellow,  from  Rouen,  where  his  father  died.  About  his  mother 
ere  seems  to  have  been  some  mystery.  Mademoiselle  told  me  no- 
ing  of  this,  except  that  her  brother,  Gustavo  the  elder,  made  a 
re-match,  and  thereby  oflFended  his  father.    She  has  the  little  crib 

which  her  nephew,  Gustave  the  younger,  slept  on  the  night  of 
s  coming.  It  had  been  his  father's  little  bed  thirty  years  before. 
M  shed  tears  as  she  told  me  the  story,  and  how  she  sat  and  watched 
r  the  little  fellow  as  he  cried  himself  to  sleep  with  his  head  lying 
a  her  arm,  and  the  summer  moonlight  shining  full  upon  his  face. 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  her  manner  as  she  told  me  these  things ; 
^  I  think,  if  I  had  not  already  learned  to  love  M.  Leno\Ae,  1  ^crojik. 

VOL.  YL  '  ^ 
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love  him  for  the  sake  of  his  aunt.  She  is  charming;  a  creabire  » 
innocent  and  pare,  that  one  conBidera  one's  worda  in  apeakiiig  to  bo^ 
almost  as  if  she  were  a  child.  She  is  aboat  fortjr  yean  older  tka 
I ;  yet  for  worlds  I  wonld  not  tell  her  of  the  people  and  the  aoeMi 
I  have  beheld  at  foreign  watering-places  and  gambling-ro(xiiB.  fib 
has  spent  the  sixty  years  of  her  life  so  completely  oat  of  the  irorii 
that  she  has  retained  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  her  youth  w 
tainted  in  the  least  degree.  Can  there  be  magical  philtre  eqail  ti 
this — a  pure  unselfish  life,  far  away  from  the  clamoir  of  cities? 

The  old  servant  who  waits  upon  me  is  seyenty-fire  years  of  a|^^ 
and  remembers  Ma'amselle  Cydalise  from  her  childhood.  She  is  alwqi 
singing  the  praises  of  her  mistress,  and  she  sees  that  I  like  to  hail 
them.  ^'Ah,  ma^amselle,"  she  said  to  me,  ''to  marry  a  Lenobki 
to  marry  one  of  the  angel&  I  will  not  say  that  the  old  seigneur  iM 
not  hard  towards  his  son.  Ah,  yes,  bat  it  was  a  noble  heart 
the  young  monsieur — that  one  who  died  in  Bouen,  the  Poor!— li^ 
that  he  was  kind,  that  he  was  graciooa!  What  of  tears,  what 
regrets,  when  the  Old  chased  him !" 

My  position  is  quite  recognised.     I  think  the  verf  cowboy  in 
farmyard — a  broad-shouldered  lad,  with  a  good-nator^  mindleas 
and  prodigious  wooden  shoes  like  clumsy  canoes-— even  the 
knows  that  I  am  to  be  Madame  Lenoble  of  C6tenoir.    Cdt^ioir 
the  Windsor  Castle  of  this  district;  fieaubocage  is  only 
Yes,  dear,  the  bond  is  signed  and  sealed.    Even  if  I  did  not 
M.  Lenoble,  I  have  bound  myself  to  marry  him;  but  I  do  loTe  U^' 
and  thank  him  with  all  my  heart  for  having  given  a  definite  end 
aim  to  my  life.    Don't  think  I  underrate  your  kindness,  darling;. 
know  that  I  should  never  want  a  home  while  you  could  give  me 
But  'tis  hard  to  be  a  hanger-on  in  any  household;  and  Valentine 
exact  all  his  sweet  young  wife's  love  and  care. 

I  have  written  you  a  letter  which  I  am  sure  will  require  d 
postage ;  so  I  will  say  no  more  except  good-bye.    Take  care  of 
self,  dear  one.    Practise  your  part  in  our  favourite  duets; 
your  morning  walk  in  the  garden ;  and  don't  wear  out  your  eyes 
the  big  books  that  Mr.  Hawkehurst  is  obliged  to  read. 

Ever  your  affectionate 

Dujii. 

From  Charlotte  Halliday  to  Diana  Pagtt. 

The  dullest  house  in  Christendom.    Monday. 

Ever  deabest  Di, — Your  letter  was  a  welcome  relief  to  the 
ness  of  my  existence.  How  I  wish  I  were  with  you !  But  that  il 
too  bright  a  dream.  I  am  sure  I  should  idolise  Beaubocagc.  I  shonll 
not  mind  the  dismal  row  of  poplars,  or  the  flat  landscape,  or  the  dmtf 
road,  or  anything,  so  long  as  it  was  not  like  Bayswater.    I  langniib 
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Ar  a  change,  dear.  I  have  seen  bo  little  of  the  world,  except  the 
dear  moorland  farmhouse  at  Newhall.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  created 
to  be  ^  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,''  in  such  a  narrow  life  as  this,  amid 
mh  a  doU,  unchanging  round  of  daily  commonplace.  Sometimes, 
fkn  ttie  cold  spring  moon  is  shining  over  the  tree-tops  in  Eensing- 
tai-gardens,  I  think  of  Switzerland,  and  the  snow-clad  mountains  and 
jUr  Alpine  yalleys  we  haye  read  of  and  talked  of,  until  my  heart 
jiBbes  at  the  thought  that  I  may  never  see  them ;  and  to  think  that 
are  people  in  whom  the  word  'Savoy'  awakes  no  fairer  image 
a  cabbage!    Ah,  my  poor  dear!  isn't  it  almost  wicked  of  me 

complain,  when  you  have  had  such  bitter  experience  of  the  hard 
world  ? 

I  am  quite  in  love  with  your  dear  Mademoiselle  Lcnoble ;  almost 

deeply  as  I  am  in  love  with  your  magnanimous,  chivalrous,  generous, 
vkB — everything  ending  in  otM — Monsieur  Lenoble. 

How  dare  you  call  him  M.  Lenoble,  by  the  bye  ?  I  have  counted 
ke  oocaaions  on  which  you  write  of  him  in  your  nice  long  letter,  and 
ir  one  Oosiave  there  are  half-a-dozen  M.  Lenobles.  It  must  be  Gus- 
iro  in  ftiture  to  me,  remember. 

What  shall  I  tell  you,  dear?  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  really  nothing. 
»  8*7  that  I  wish  you  were  with  me  is  only  to  confess  that  I  am 
■7  selfish;  but  I  do  wish  for  you,  dear — my  friend  and  adopted 
tar,  mj  old  school  companion,  from  whom,  willingly,  I  have  never 
noealed  one  thought. 

Valentine  called  on  Tuesday  afternoon ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
m  even  about  him.  Mamma  dozed  in  her  comer  after  her  cup  of 
m,  and  Yal  and  I  sat  by  the  fire  talking  over  our  future,  just  like  you 
id  M.  Lenoble  on  board  the  Calais  boat.  How  much  engaged  people 
nd  to  Bay  about  the  future !  Is  it  our  love  that  makes  it  seem  so 
right,  80  different  from  all  that  has  gone  before  ?  I  cannot  fancy  life 
rUi  Valentine  otherwise  than  happy.  I  strive  to  picture  trials,  and 
hKjr  myself  in  prison  with  him,  the  wind  blowing  in  at  broken  win- 
bwa,  the  rain  coming  through  the  dilapidated  roof  and  pattering  on 
iie  carpetless  floor ;  but  the  most  dismal  picture  I  can  paint  won't  seem 
lismal  if  his  figure  is  a  part  of  it.  We  would  stop  the  broken  windows 
irith  rags  and  paper,  we  would  wipe  up  the  rain  with  our  pocket-Jiand- 
knchiefB,  and  sit  side  by  side  and  talk  of  the  future,  as  we  do  now. 
Hope  could  never  abandon  us  while  we  were  together.  And  then, 
■ometimes,  while  I  am  looking  at  Valentine,  the  thought  that  he 
lught  die  comes  to  me  suddenly,  like  the  touch  of  an  icy  hand  upon 
ttj  heart. 

I  lie  awake  at  night  sometimes  thinking  of  this,  and  of  papa's  early 
^Mith.  He  came  home  one  night  with  a  cold,  and  from  that  hour  grew 
^"one  until  he  died.  Ah,  think  what  misery  for  a  wijfe  to  suflfer! 
Aqppily  for  mamma,  she  is  not  capable  of  suffering  intensely.  She 
^  very  sorry,  and  even  now  when  she  speaks  of  papa  ii\i^  m^*?^  ^ 
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little ;  bnt  the  tears  don't  hurt  her.    I  think,  indeed,  they  give  bee  i 
kind  of  pleasnre. 

See,  dear,  what  a  long  egotistical  letter  I  have  written,  after  all. 
I  will  say  no  more,  except  that  while  I  am  delighted  to  think  of  jont 
pleasure  among  new  iriends  and  new  scenes,  my  selfish  heart  stiU  k»p 
for  the  hour  that  is  to  bring  yon  back  to  me. 

Pray  tell  me  all  yon  can  about  your  danghters  that  are  to  be. 

E^er  and  eyer  yonr  loying 

Chablottb. 

Froni  Diana  Paget  to  CJuirloite  Halliday. 

Beaubocage,  near  Yevinord,  March  30, 186—^ 

My  dear  Lotta, — In  three  days  more  I  hope  to  be  with  you;  M 
I  suppose,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  keep  my  promise,  and  send  jol 
a  faithful  account  of  my  life  here.  Everyone  here  is  more  kind  to  m 
than  words  can  tell ;  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for,  except  tU 
you  were  here,  to  be  delighted,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  be,  with  th 
freshness  and  the  strangeness  of  everything.  If  I  ever  do  become  Ml 
dame  Lenoble — and  even  yet  I  cannot  picture  to  myself  that  sodi  I 
thing  will  be — ^you  must  come  to  C6tenoir,  you  and  Valentine.  I  wi 
taken  through  every  room  in  the  old  ch/itean  the  day  before  yesterdq 
and  I  fixed  in  my  own  mind  upon  the  rooms  I  will  give  you,  if  thai 
things  come  to  pass.  They  are  very  old  rooms,  and  I  can  fancy  wild 
strange  people  must  have  lived  in  them,  and  died  in  them  perhaps,  ii 
the  days  that  are  gone.  But  if  you  come  to  them,  they  shall  be  mai 
bright  and  pretty,  and  we  will  chase  the  shadows  of  the  mediaeval  agl 
away.  There  are  old  pictures,  old  musical  instruments,  quaint  spindle* 
legged  chairs  and  tables,  tapestries  that  crumble  as  you  touch  them- 
the  ashes  and  relics  of  many  generations.  Gustave  says  we  will  swof 
these  poor  vestiges  away,  and  begin  a  new  life,  when  I  come  to  (^ 
noir ;  but  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  thou 
dead  feet  that  have  come  and  gone  in  all  the  dusky  passages  of  09 
future  home. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  about  my  daughters  that  are  to  be— iiij 
daughter  that  is,  I  may  say  of  the  elder, — for  I  love  her  so  well  il- 
readv,  that  no  breach  between  Gustave  and  me  could  rob  her  of  mj 
affection.  She  is  the  dearest,  most  loving  of  creatures ;  and  she  re- 
minds mc  of  you !  I  daresay  you  will  laugh  at  this,  dear ;  and,  mind, 
I  do  not  say  that  Clarice  Lenoble  is  actually  like  you  in  complexion  cr 
feature, — those  common  attributes  which  every  eye  can  see;  there- 
si  uiblancc  is  far  more  subtle.  There  is  a  look  in  this  dear  girl's  feo^ 
a  smile,  an  I-know-not-what,  which  every  now  and  then  recalls  yom 
own  brij^ht  oonntouanoe.  You  will  say  this  is  mere  fancy, — and  tW 
is  what  I  told  mvself  at  the  first;  but  I  found  afterwards  that  it  is  »o 
fHWYf  but  really  one  of  those  vague,  indefinable,  accidental  likeneflBee 
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^hich  one  peroeiyes  so  often.  To  me  it  seems  a  very  happy  accident ; 
Ibr  my  first  glance  at  my  daughter's  face  told  me  that  I  should  love  her 
fo  your  sake. 

We  went  to  the  convent  the  day  before  yesterday.    It  is  a  cnrioas 

old  place,  and  was  once  a  stately  chAtean,  the  habitation  of  a  noble 

&mily.    A  little  portress,  in  the  black  robes  of  a  lay  sister,  admitted 

^U,  and  conducted  us  to  the  parlour,  a  fine  old  room,  decorated  with 

I^ietares  of  a  religious  character  painted  by  members  of  the  sisterhood. 

fiere  Gustave  and  I  were  received  by  the  superioress,  an  elderly  woman 

^th  a  mild,  holy  face,  and  a  quiet  grace  of  manner  which  might  be- 

Oome  a  duchess.    She  sent  for  the  demoiselles  Lenoble,  and  after  a 

ddiy  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour — you  remember  the  toilet  the  girls  at 

fijde  Lodge  were  obliged  to  make  before  they  went  to  the  drawing- 

I,  Lotta — Mademoiselle  Lenoble  came,  a  tall,  slim,  lovely  and  lov- 

s-^Me  girl,  who  reminded  me  of  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  this  world. 

ran  to  her  papa  first,  and  saluted  him  with  an  enthusiastic  hug ; 

then  she  stood  for  a  moment  looking  shyly  at  me,  confused  and 

ibtfnl.    It  was  only  for  a  moment  she  was  left  in  doubt.    Gustave 

down  to  whisper  something  in  her  ear — something  for  which  his 

had  in  some  manner  prepared  her.    The  fair  young  face  bright- 

the  clear  gray  eyes  looked  up  at  me,  with  a  sweet,  affectionate 

and  she  came  to  me  and  kissed  me.     "  I  shall  love  you  very 

she  whispered.    "  And  I  love  you  very  much  already,"  I  ans- 

I,  in  the  same  confidential  manner.    And  I  think  these  few  words, 

one  pretty,  confiding  look  in  her  innocent  eyes,  made  a  tie  between 

that  it  would  take  much  to  loosen.    Ah,  Lotta,  what  a  wide  gulf 

m  the  Diana  Paget  who  landed  alone  at  St.  Katharine's  Wharf, 

;A  the  dim,  cheerless  dawn,  and  uncertain  where  to  find  a  shelter  in  all 

^fhat  busy  city,  and  the  same  creature  redeemed  by  your  affection,  and 

^Wlted  by  the  love  and  trust  of  Gustave  Lenoble ! 

After  this,  my  second  daughter  appeared — a  pretty  young  hoyden, 
Irith  lovable  clinging  ways ;  and  then  the  superioress  asked  if  I  would 
Hb  to  see  the  garden.  Of  course  I  said  yes ;  and  wc  were  taken 
ttroagh  the  long  corridors,  out  into  a  fine  old  garden,  where  the  pupils, 
:.^vho  looked  like  the  Hyde-Lodge  girls  translated  into  French,  were 
inmcing  and  scampering  about  in  the  usual  style.  After  the  garden, 
Te  went  to  the  chapel,  where  there  were  more  pictures,  and  flower- 
Mecked  altars,  and  pale  twinkling  tapers,  burning  here  and  there  in 
the  chill  sunlight.  Here  there  were  damsels  engaged  in  pious  medi- 
tation, firom  five  years  old  upwards.  They  send  even  the  little  ones  to 
meditate,  Clarice  tells  me ;  and  there  were  these  infants  kneeling  be- 
lore  the  flower-bedecked  altars,  rapt  in  religious  contemplation,  like  so 
many  St.  Thomas  &  Eempises.  The  young  meditators  glanced  slyly  at 
e  08  as  we  passed.  When  they  had  shown  me  everything  of  special  in- 
!-  fterest  in  the  pleasant  old  place,  Clarice  and  Madclon  ran  off  to  dress 
[     bt  walking,  in  order  to  accompany  us  to  Cotenoir,  where  we  were  to  dine . 
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It  was  qnite  a  family  party.    Mad^noiaelle  Lenoble  was  therei  ui 
papa.    He  arrived  at  the  ch&tean  while  Gnfltare  and  I  were  paying  <v 
yisit  to  the  coDvent.    He  is  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  treats  me  liik 
an  amonnt  of  affection  and  courtesy  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  n- 
ceive  at  his  hands.    Of  course  I  know  the  cause  of  this  chaoge;  tk 
future  mistress  of  G6tenoir  is  a  very  different  person  fix)in  that  wretdtfl 
girl  who  was  nothing  to  him  but  a  burden  and  an  encumbrance.  M 
even  while  I  despise  him,  I  cannot  refuse  to  pity  him.    One  fcrgifa 
anything  in  old  age.    In  this,  at  least,  it  is  a  second  childhood;  indq 
father  is  very  old,  Lotta.    I  saw  the  look  of  age  in  his  &C8  iM 
plainly  at  Cotenoir,  where  he  assumed  his  usual  dibonnairB^  man-of4k^; 
world  tone  and  manner,  than  I  had  seen  it  in  London,  when  he  ml! 
professed  invalid.    He  is  much  changed  since  I  was  with  him  at  FM* 
dech^ne.    It  seems  as  if  he  had  kept  Time  at  bay  very  long,  andM 
at  last  the  common  enemy  will  be  held  at  arm's-length  no  longer.  Bij 
still  braces  himself  up  in  the  old  military  manner,  still  holds  hinidi 
more  erect  than  many  men  of  half  his  age;  but,  in  spite  of  all  tkii^I 
can  see  that  he  is  very  feeble;  shaken  and  worn  by  a  long  life  otSM^\ 
culty.     I  am  glad  to  think  that  there  will  be  a  hayen  for  him  at  Ui 
and  if  I  did  not  thank  Oustave  with  my  whole  heart  for  giving 
home  and  a  place  in  the  world,  I  should  thank  him  for  giving  a 
to  my  father. 

And  now,  dear,  as  I  hope  to  be  with  you  so  yery  soon,  I  shall 
no  more.  I  am  to  spend  a  day  in  Rouen  before  we  oome  bade— pfij 
and  I,  that  is  to  say;  Gustave  stays  in  Normandy  to  make 
arrangements  before  he  comes  back  to  England.  I  cannot  compreborfj 
the  business  relations  between  him  and  papa ;  but  there  is  some  bm^\ 
ness  going  on — law  business,  as  it  seems  to  me — about  which  paps  il| 
very  important  and  elated. 

I  am  to  see  the  cathedral  and  churches  at  Rouen,  and  I  shall  ooa>; 
trive  to  see  the  shops,  and  to  bring  you  something  pretty.  Pi^m  bMJ 
given  me  money — the  first  he  ever  gave  me  unasked.  I  have  mfj 
little  doubt  it  comes  from  Gustave;  but  I  have  no  sense  of  shame  il! 
accepting  it.  M.  Lenoble's  seems  to  me  a  royal  nature,  formed  to 
bestow  benefits  and  bounties  on  every  side. 

Tell  Mrs.  Sheldon  that  I  shall  bring  her  the  prettiest  cap  I  can  fill  1 
in  Rouen ;  and,  with  all  love,  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  "i 

Duma. 
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A  CLOUD  OF  FEAR. 

Chapter  I. 

THB  BEGIKKINO  OF  SORROW. 

Who  heeds  the  clood  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  amidst  a  broad 
npanse  of  blue  ether  ?  The  faint,  scarce  perceptible  menace  of  that 
OM  little  dead  is  lost  in  the  wide  brightness  of  a  summer  sky.  The 
tardier  jogs  .on  contented  and  unthinking,  till  the  hoarse  roar  of 
rtonny  windsi  or  the  first  big  drops  of  the  thnnder-shower,  startle  him 
lith  a  sudden  consciousness  of  the  coming  storm. 

It  was  early  May,  uid  the  young  leaves  were  green  in  the  avenues 
sf  Kensington  Gardens;  Bayswater  was  bright  and  gay  with  fashiou- 
lUs  people ;  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  found  herself  strong  enough  to  enjoy 
kr  afternoon  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  where  the  contemplation  of  the 
hmnets  afforded  her  perennial  delight. 

.  "  I  think  they  are  actually  smaller  than  ever  this  year,"  she  re- 
narked  every  season;  and  every  season  the  headgear  of  fashionable 
London  did  indeed  seem  to  shrink  and  dwindle,  "  fine  by  degrees,  and 
beautifully  less."  The  coalscuttle-shaped  head-dress  of  our  grand- 
DDK>diers  had  not  yet  resolved  itself  into  a  string  of  beads  and  a  rose- 
bod  in  tiiese  days ;  but  was  obviously  tending  thitherward. 

Charlotte  and  Diana  accompanied  Mrs.  Sheldon  in  her  drives.  The 
laptuie  of  contemplating  the  bonnets  was  not  complete  unless  the  lady 
Ittd  some  sympathising  spirit  to  share  her  delight.  The  two  girls  were 
ray  well  pleased  to  mingle  in  that  brilliant  crowd,  and  to  go  back  to 
tlieir  own  quiet  life  when  the  mystic  hour  came,  and  that  bright  vision 
}f  colour  and  beauty  melted  into  the  twilight  loneliness.  It  had  seemed 
just  lately,  however,  as  if  Charlotte  was  growing  a  little  weary  of  the 
gorgeons  spectacle — the  ever-changing,  ever-splendid  diorama  of  West- 
Hid  life.  She  no  longer  exclaimed  at  the  sight  of  each  exceptional 
toQette ;  she  no  longer  smiled  admiringly  on  the  th6roughbred  horses 
diamping  their  bits  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  her  bonnet; 
die  no  longer  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight  when  the  big  drags  came 
ibwly  along  the  crowded  ranks,  the  steel  bars  shining  as  they  swung 
loosely  in  the  low  afternoon  sunlight,  the  driver  conscious  of  his  glory, 
pave  and  tranquil,  with  the  pride  that  apes  humility. 

"See,  Lotta,"  said  Miss  Paget,  upon  an  especially  bright  May 
evening,  as  one  of  these  gorgeous  equipages  went  past  Mr.  Sheldon's 
andan,  "  there's  another  drag.    Did  you  see  it  ?'' 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  saw  it." 

*'  And  are  you  tired  of  four-in-hands  ?  You  used  to  admire  them 
0  mnch." 

"  I  admire  them  as  much  as  ever,  dear." 

^  And  yet  you  scarcely  gave  those  four  splendid  roans  a  glance." 
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"  Xo/*  Charlotte  answered,  with  a  faint  sigh. 

"  Arc  yon  tired,  Lotta  ?'*  Miss  Paget  asked  rather  aiudonBly .  Then 
was  something  in  Charlotte's  manner  of  late  that  had  inspired  her  inA 
a  vague  sense  of  anxiety;  some  change  which  she  conld  scaroelj  define 
— a  change  so  gradual  that  it  was  only  by  comparing  the  Charlotte  of 
some  months  ago  with  the  Charlotte  of  the  present,  that  she  perceited 
how  real  a  change  it  was.  The  bnoyancy  and  freshness,  the  girGtk 
vivacity  of  Miss  Halliday's  manner,  were  rapidly  giving  place  to  hi- 
bitnal  listlessness.  "Are  yon  tired,  dear?"  she  repeated  anzioiuly; 
and  Mrs.  Sheldon  looked  round  from  her  contemplation  of  the  bonnett 

"  No,  Di  dearest,  not  tired ;  bnt — I  don't  feel  very  well  this  after- 
noon.'* 

This  was  the  first  confession  which  Charlotte  Halliday  madeofa 
sense  of  weakness  and  languor  that  had  been  creeping  npon  her  daring 
the  last  two  months,  so  slowly,  so  gradually,  that  the  change  seemed 
too  insignificant  for  notice. 

"You  feel  ill,  Lotta  dear?"  Diana  asked. 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly  ill.  I  can  scarcely  call  it  illness ;  I  fed 
rather  weak — that  is  really  all." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Sheldon  chimed  in,  with  her  eyes  on  a  passin; 
bonnet  as  she  spoke. 

*^You  see,  you  are  so  dreadfully  neglectful  of  your  papa's  advice, 
Lotta,'*  she  said,  in  a  complaining  tone. — "  Do  i/ou  like  pink  roses  with 
mauve  areophane,  Diana?  /  do  not.  Look  at  that  primrose  tnllc, 
with  dead  ivy-leaves  and  scarlet  berries,  in  the  barouche. — I  darcwy 
you  have  not  taken  your  glass  of  old  port  this  morning,  Charlotte,  and 
liave  only  yourself  to  thank  if  you  feel  weak." 

"  I  did  take  a  glass  of  port  this  morning,  mamma.  I  don't  like  it; 
but  I  take  it  every  morning." 

"  Don't  like  old  tawny  port,  that  your  papa  bought  at  the  sale  of  a 
bishop  of  somewhere?  It's  perfectly  absurd  of  you,  I^tta,  to  talk  of 
not  liking  wine  that  cost  fifteen  shillings  a  bottle,  and  which  your 
papa's  friends  declare  to  be  worth  five-and-thirty." 

"  I  am  sorry  it  is  so  expensive,  mamma ;  but  I  can't  teach  myself  to 
think  it  nice/*  answered  Charlotte,  with  a  smile  that  sadly  lacked  the 
briirhtnoss  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  "I  think  one  requires  to  go  into  the 
City,  and  booome  a  merchant  or  a  stockbroker,  before  one  can  like  that 
sort  of  wino.  AVhat  was  it  Valentine  quoted  in  the  Cheapside^  about 
some  ladv  whom  somobodv  loved  ? — *  To  love  her  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.'     1  think  to  like  old  jx»rt  is  a  commercial  education." 

*'  I  am  sure  such  wine  owiht  to  do  you  good,"  said  Georgy  almost 
qnorulously.  Siie  ihoui;ht  this  briirht,  blooming  creature  had  no  right 
to  Ih>  ill.  The  headaches,  and  little  weaknesses  and  languors  and  lady- 
like ailmonts,  were  things  for  whioh  she  (^Georgy)  had  taken  out  a 
puioui:  and  this  iudisiKvs^ition  of  her  daughter's  was  an  infringement 
<>/*i*i>/»yri4rht. 
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"  I  daresay  the  port  will  do  me  good,  mamma,  in  time.  No  doubt 
I  shall  be  as  strong  as  that  person  who  strangled  lions  and  snakes  and 
dogs  with  incalculable  heads,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  I  really  wish  you  would  not  talk  in  that  absurd  manner,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs,  Sheldon  with  offended  dignity.  "  I  think  you  really  cannot  be 
too  grateful  for  your  papa's  kind  thoughtfulness  and  anxiety  about  you. 
I  am  sure  I  myself  am  not  so  anxious  as  he  is ;  but  of  course  his  medi- 
cal knowledge  makes  him  doubly  careful.  Six  weeks  ago  he  noticed 
that  you  wanted  strength — tone  is  what  he  calls  it.  *  Georgina,'  he 
nid  to  me,  *  Charlotte  wants  tone.  She  is  beginning  to  stoop  in  a 
veally  lamentable  manner:  we  must  make  her  take  port  or  bark,  or 
■omething  of  a  strengthening  kind.'  And  then  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards he  decided  on  port,  and  gave  me  the  key  of  the  cellar — which  is 
a  thing  he  rarely  gives  out  of  his  own  hands — and  told  me  the  number 
of  the  bin  firom  which  I  was  to  take  the  wine — some  old  wine  that  he 
had  laid  by  on  purpose  for  some  special  occasion;  and  no  one  is  to  have 
it  but  you,  and  you  are  to  take  a  glass  daily  at  eleven  o'clock.  Mr. 
Bheldon  is  most  particular  about  the  hour.  The  regularity  of  the  thing 
IB  half  the  battle  in  these  cases,  he  says ;  and  I  am  sure  if  you  do  not 
observe  his  wishes  and  mine,  Charlotte,  it  will  be  really  ungrateful  of 

yoo." 

"  But,  dear  mamma,  I  do  observe  Mr. — ^papa's  wishes.  I  take  my 
glass  of  port  every  morning  at  eleven.  I  go  to  your  cupboard  in  the 
hieakfast-room  and  take  out  my  special  decanter,  and  my  special  glass, 
ia  the  most  punctiliously  precise  manner.  I  don't  like  the  wine,  and  I 
don't  like  the  trouble  involved  in  the  ceremony  of  drinking  it ;  but  I 
go  through  it  most  religiously  to  please  you  and  papa." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  feel  stronger  after  taking 
that  expensive  old  port  regularly  for  nearly  six  weeks  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not,  mamma.  I  think  if  there  is  any 
change,  it  is  that  I  am  weaker." 

"Dear,  dear  me  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sheldon  captiously,  "you  are 
Really  a  most  extraordinary  girl." 

Mrs.  Bheldon  could  almost  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  say,  a  most 
imgrateful  girl.  There  did  seem  a  kind  of  ingratitude  in  this  futile 
oonsumption  of  old  port  at  fifteen  shillings  a  bottle. 

"  ni  tell  you  what  it  is,  Lotta,"  she  said  presently,  "  I  am  convinced 
that  your  illness — or  your  weakness — is  all  fancy." 
"Why  so,  mamma?" 

"  Because,  if  it  were  real  weakness,  that  old  port  mmt  have  made 
you  stronger.  And  the  fact  that  the  port  does  you  no  good,  is  a  proof 
that  your  weakness  is  only  fancy.  Girls  of  your  age  are  so  full  of 
Ikncies.  Look  at  me,  and  the  martyrdom  I  go  through  with  my  ner- 
vous headaches,  which  perfectly  prostrate  me,  after  the  least  worry  or 
excitement.  The  nerves  of  my  head,  after  going  into  the  butcher's 
book,  are  perfect  agony.  When  you  come  to  have  a  house  to  look  after, 
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and  find  what  it  is  to  haye  the  Bame  saddle-of-mutton  chaigad  ibr  twioi 
oyer,  with  the  most  daring  impudence— or  to  haye  aipen  and  cnnb- 
powder,  that  jon  know  yon'ye  neyer  had,  ataring  at  70a  fiom  ereqpige 
of  your  grocer's  book,  and  nothing  bat  yonr  memory  between  yoa  tnd  [ 
ntter  ruin— you'll  discoyer  what  it  is  to  be  really  Ul." 

Tn  this  easy  manner  did  Mrs.  Sheldon  dismias  the  snbject  of  Imt 
daughter's  illness.  But  it  was  not  so  easily  dismisaed  by  Diana  Pipti 
who  loyed  her  friend  with  a  profound  and  pore  affection,  than  wfaidi 
no  sister's  love  was  eyer  warmer  or  stronger.  Eyen  Valentine's  pres- 
ence for  this  happy  riyal  had  not  lessened  Diana's  loye  for  her  friasd 
and  benefactress.  She  had  been  jealous  of  Charlotte's  happier  fiito; 
but  in  the  hour  when  this  jealousy  was  most  bitter  there  had  been  u 
wavering  in  her  attachment  to  this  one  true  and  generous  friend. 

Miss  Paget  was  yery  silent  during  the  homeward  drive.  She  m- 
derstood  now  what  that  change  had  been  in  her  friend  which  until  nof 
had  so  perplexed  her.  It  was  a  decay  of  physical  strength  which  hii 
robbed  Lotta's  smile  of  its  brightness,  her  laugh  of  its  merry  mniic. 
It  was  physical  languor  that  made  her  so  indifferent  to  the  thinf^ 
which  had  once  awakened  her  girlish  enthusiasm.  The  disoovery  wm 
a  yery  painful  one.  Diana  remembered  her  experience  of  Hyde  Iiodge: 
the  girls  who  had  grown  day  by  day  more  listless,  now  in  the  doctort 
hands  for  a  day  or  two,  now  well  again  and  toiling  at  the  old  tretdmill 
round  of  study,  now  sinking  into  confirmed  invalids ;  until  the  bitttf 
hour  in  which  parents  are  summoned,  and  the  doctor  urges  rest^  ind 
the  fond  mother  carries  her  darling  home,  assured  that  home  comfKt 
and  tenderness  will  speedily  restore  her.  Her  schoolfellows  cloitff 
round  the  carriage  to  bid  her  "good-bye  until  next  half,"  full  of  hop^ 
ful  talk  about  her  swift  recovery.  But  when  the  vacation  is  over,  and 
Black  ]Si(onday  comes,  she  is  not  amongst  the  returning  scholars.  Hal 
she  not  gone  up  to  the  higher  school,  and  answered  Adsum  to  the  call 
of  the  (ireat  Master? 

Diana  remembered  these  old  experiences  with  cruel  pain. 

*' Girls,  as  bright  and  lovable  as  she  is,  have  drooped  and  ftdoi 
away,  just  when  they  seemed  brightest  and  happiest,"  slie  thought  tf 
she  watched  Charlotte,  and  perceived  to-day  for  the  first  time  that  tte 
outline  of  her  fair  young  cheek  had  lost  its  perfect  roundness. 

liut  in  such  a  ease  love  can  do  nothing  except  watch  and  wait 
That  lU'^hi,  in  the  course  of  that  girlish  talk  in  Charlotte's  bedrooffit 
which  luul  become  a  habit  with  the  two  girls,  Diana  extorted  from  h^r 
friend  a  full  account  of  the  symptoms  which  had  affected  her  within  th^ 
last  few  weeks. 

*'  Pray  don't  Uxik  so  anxious,  dear  Di,"  she  said  gaily ;  "  it  is  reaDy 
nothing  worth  talking  of:  and  I  knew  that  if  I  confessed  to  feeliot 
ill,  you  and  mamma  would  straightway  begin  to  worry  yourselves  abon* 
uu\  1  have  felt  a  little  sick  and  faint  sometimes;  and  now  and  fcben 
a  sudden  diuiuess  lias  come  over  me.    It  is  nothing  of  any  oonaeqaeDCQ» 
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t  it  puses  aw&7  very  qaicklr.  Sometimes  I  have  a  kiud  of  toipid, 
iBDgaid  feeling,  which  is  scarcely  anpleaeant,  only  strange,  you  kuoiT. 
But  wfaai  does  it  all  amouut  to,  except  tbat  I  am  nervous 't" 

"  Yon  must  have  change  of  air,  Lotta,"  said  Diana  resolutely,  "  and 
chaogG  ofseene.  Yes,  no  doubt  you  arc  nervous.  You  liave  been  kept 
almoet  a  prieoner  iu  the  house  through  Mr.  Sheldon's  puactilious  non- 
SGliae.  You  miss  our  brisk  morning  walks  in  the  Gardens,  I  daresay. 
If  yoQ  were  to  go  to  Yorkshire,  now,  to  your  friends  at  Newhall,  you 
wonld  like  that  change,  dear,  wouldn't  jou?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  dearly  like  to  see  aunt  Dorothy  and  nncle  Joe ; 
bat — " 

"Bot  what,  darling?" 

"  I  sbonld  scarcely  like  being  at  Newhall,  unloES — you'll  tliink  me 
TCTj  foolish,  Di — onlegs  Valentine  was  with  me.  We  were  so  happy 
there,  yoa  soe,  dear;  and  it  was  there  he  firet  told  me  he  loved  me. 
No,  Di,  I  couldn't  bear  Newhall  without  him." 

"Poor  aunt  Dorothy,  pour  uncle  Joe!  feathers  when  weighed  in 
[lie  scale  against  a  yonng  man  whom  their  niece  has  known  less  than  a 
IwclTemonth  I ' 

No  more  was  said  about  Charlotte's  illness ;  Diana  was  too  prudent 
:■'  alarm  her  friend  by  any  cipreBsion  of  uneasinesa.  She  adopted  a 
'  lir.-cring  tone,  and  the  conversation  dri^cd  into  other  channels. 

While  Diana's  concern  for  her  friend's  altered  health  was  yet  a  new 
rixhng,  she  found  herself  called  upon  to  attend  her  father  once  more  in 
till!  character  of  a  naiQisteriDg  angel.  And  this  time  Captain  Paget's 
iiness  was  something  more  than  gont.  It  was,  according  to  his  doc- 
i  Ti— he  bad  on  this  occa«ian  two  medicRl  attendants — a  general  break- 
iii2-up  of  the  system.  The  poor  old  wanderer, — ^the  weary  Odysseus, 
bnoof  so  many  trickeries,  such  varied  adventures, — laid  himself  down 
to  real,  within  view  of  the  Promised  Land  for  which  his  soul  yearned. 

He  was  very  ill.  Guetave  Lenoble,  who  came  back  to  London,  did 
not  oonc«al  from  Diana  that  the  illness  threatened  to  end  fatally.  At 
liii  instigation  the  Captain  had  been  removed  from  Omega-street  to 
fileaaant  lodgings  at  the  back  of  Kuightflbridge  -  road,  overlooking 
lijde  Park,  This  was  nearer  liayswater ;  and  it  waa  very  pleasant  for 
liie  bdin^  old  worldling.  He  could  see  the  stream  of  fashion  flowing 
put  as  lie  sat  in  his  easy-chair,  propped  up  with  pillows,  with  the 
*{«t€rn  sunlight  on  his  face.  He  pointed  out  the  liveries  and  armorial 
bearing  i  and  told  many  scandalous  and  entertaining  aneudot«s  of 
their  past  and  present  owners  to  Gustave  Lenoble,  who  devoted  moch 
of  bia  time  to  the  solacement  of  the  invalid.  Everything  that  affection 
coiuld  do  to  smooth  this  dreary  time  was  done  for  the  tired  Ulysses, 
t  books  were  read  to  him ;  earnest  thoughts  were  suggested  by 
:  hothouse  flowers  adorned  hie  cheerfal  sitting-room; 
a  gladdened  his  eye  by  their  rich  warmth  of  coloar,  8.nd 
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invited  his  parched  lips  to  taste  their  cool  ripeness.  OnstaTe  btl  i 
piano  broaght  in,  so  that  Diana  might  sing  to  her  &iher  in  the  dukj 
May  evenings,  when  it  should  please  him  to  hear  her.  Upon  the  \ui 
feeble  footsteps  of  this  old  man,  whose  life  had  been  very  selfish  and 
wicked,  pity  waited  with  a  carcfnlness  so  fond  and  tender  that  he  might 
well  mistake  it  for  love.  Was  it  fair  that  his  last  days  should  he  n 
peaceful  and  luxurious,  when  many  a  good  man  falls  down  to  die  in  the 
streets,  worn  out  with  the  life-long  effort  to  bear  the  burden  laid  upon 
his  weary  shoulders  ?  In  the  traditions  of  the  Babbins  it  is  written 
that  those  are  the  elect  of  God  who  suffer  His  chastisement  in  the  flesh.  • 
For  the  others,  for  those  who  on  earth  drain  the  goblet  of  pleasure^ 
and  riot  in  the  raptures  of  sin,  for  them  comes  the  dread  retrihntion 
after  death.  They  are  plunged  in  the  fire,  and  driven  before  the  wind; 
they  take  the  shape  of  loathsome  reptiles,  and  ascend  by  infinitesimal 
degrees  through  all  the  grades  of  creation,  until  their  storm-tofitt 
wearied,  degraded  souls  reenter  human  semblance  once  more.  Bat 
even  then  their  old  stand-point  is  not  yet  regained;  their  dread  penance 
not  yet  performed.  As  men  they  are  the  lowest  and  worst  of  men;  slam 
toiling  in  the  desert ;  dirt  to  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  their  proa- 
perous  brethren.  Inch  by  inch  the  wretched  soul  regains  its  lost  in- 
heritance ;  cycles  must  elapse  before  the  awful  sentence  is  fulfilled.  j 

Our  Christian  faith  knows  no  such  horrors.  Even  for  the  penitent 
of  the  eleventh  hour  there  is  promise  of  pardon.  The  most  earnest 
desire  of  Diana's  heart  was  that  her  father  should  enroll  himself 
amongst  those  late  penitents — those  last  among  the  last  who  croird 
in  t<>  the  marriage  feast,  half  afraid  to  show  their  shame-darkened  faces 
in  that  glorious  company. 

If  we  forgive  all  things  to  old  age,  so  much  the  more  surely  do  we 
forgive  all  injuries  to  the  fading  enemy.  That  she  had  suffered  mnd 
cruelty  and  neglect  at  the  hands  of  her  father,  was  a  fact  that  Diana 
could  not  forget,  any  more  than  she  could  forget  the  name  which  he 
had  given  her.  It  was  a  part  of  her  life,  not  to  be  put  off,  or  done 
away  with.  But  in  these  last  days,  with  all  her  heart  she  forgave  and 
pitieil  him.  She  pitied  him  for  the  crooked  paths  into  which  his  feet 
luul  wandered  at  the  very  outset  of  life,  and  from  which  so  weak  a  soul 
could  lind  no  i^sue.  She  pitied  him  for  that  moral  blindness  which  had 
kopt  him  plejisantly  unconscious  of  the  supreme  depth  of  his  degrada- 
tion -~rt  siH'ial  Iia[thuuU*r,  who,  never  having  seen  a  western  Buniio^» 
had  no  knowliHlgo  that  liis  own  laud  was  dark  and  benighted. 

Happily  for  Diana  and  her  generous  lover,  the  Captain  was  not  * 
ditllouU  iHniitout.  Ho  was  indeed  a  man  who,  having  lost  the  capftC^^J 
and  the  mvd  lor  sin,  took  very  kindly  to  [>enitence,  as  a  species  ^^ 
sentimental  luxury. 

'•  Yes,  uiv  dear,"  he  Siiid  ivinplaoontly— for  even  in  the  hour  of  ^^^ 
ivuitor.iv  ho  insistotl  on  roganling  hsmsolf  as  a  social  martyr — "  ^^^ 
iifo  has  Ihvu  a  vorv  hard  one.     Fortune  has  not  been  kind  to  me.     ^^ 
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!  irorda  of  the  immortal  bard,  my  lines  have  nol  been  set  in  pleasant 
txi,  I  ghodd  hflve  been  glad  if  Providence  had  iiilowed  me  to  be  a 
Wr  ftttliLT  to  yon,  a  better  hneband  to  yonr  poor  mother — a  better 
ristiiin,  in  fact — and  had  spared  me  the  repeated  hnmiliutioa  of 
Dg  through  the  Ineolvent  Debtors'  Conrt.  It  ia  not  always  easy  to 
lereland  the  justice  of  these  thinpa ;  and  it  has  often  appeared  to  me 
t  eomething  of  the  favonritism  which  is  the  bane  of  onr  govemmenta 
4Uth  mast  needs  obtain  at  a  higher  Iribanal.  One  man  enters  life 
'  an  entailed  estate  worth  seventy  thousand  a-year,  while  another 
hiiDBelf  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Jews  before  he  ia  twenty  years  of  age. 

re's  something  in  this  world  amiss  shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by,' 
the  poet  obserrea.  The  circumstances  of  my  own  existence  I  have 
r  regarded  as  dark  and  enigmatic. — And,  indeed,  the  events  of  this 
>ire  altogether  inexplicable,  my  love.  There  is  that  fellow  Sheldon, 
1^  who  began  life  as  a  coantry  dentist,  a  man  without  family  or  con- 
lioas,  who —  Well,  I  will  not  repine.  If  I  am  spared  to  behold  my 
gfater  miatrcas  of  a  fine  estate,  although  in  a  foreign  country,  1  can 
Irt  in  peace.  But  you  must  have  a  house  in  town,  my  dear.  Yes, 
idon  must  be  your  head-qnartem.  Yon  must  not  be  buried  alive 
[ormandy.  There  is  no  place  like  London.  Take  the  word  of  a 
twho  haa  seen  the  finest  Continental  cities,  and  lived  in  them — 
I  ia  the  point,  my  love — lived  in  them.  For  a  fine  afternoon  in 
beginning  of  May,  an  apartment  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  or  the 
levurd,  ia  an  earthly  paradise  ;  but  the  Champs  Elyseea  in  a  wet 
Bisber — the  Boulevard  in  a  sweltering  August!  London  is  the 
'  spot  upon  earth  that  is  never  intolerable.  And  your  husband 
•be  a  rich  man,  my  dear  girl,  a  really  wealthy  man;  and  yon  mnat 
ihat  he  makes  a  fitting  use  of  his  wealth,  and  does  hia  daty  to  so- 
r.  The  parable  of  the  Talents,  which  yon  were  reading  to  me  this 
Boon,  is  a  moral  lesson  your  hnaband  mnst  not  forget." 

this  fashion  did  the  invalid  disconrse.  Oustave  and  Diana 
liied  that  he  still  hoped  to  have  his  share  in  their  futui-e  life,  still 
Bd  to  pleasant  days  to  come  in  a  world  which  he  hod  loved,  not 
|y,  bat  too  well.  Nor  could  they  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  tell  him 
his  journey  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  on  the  very  threshold 
le  peaceful  home  which  his  diplomatic  arts  had  helped  to  secure,  he 
to  abandon  life's  weary  race. 

ley  indulged  his  hopes  a  little,  in  order  to  win  him  the  more 
f  to  serious  thoughts;  bat  though  at  times  quite  ready  to  abandon 

ilf  to  a  penitential  mood  that  was  almost  maudlin,  there  were 

times  when    the   old  Adam  nsserted  himself,  and  tlie   Captain 
this  intrusion  of  serious  subjects  as  a  kind  of  impertinence. 

I  am  Dot  aware  that  I  am  at  my  last  ga^p.  Diana,"  he  said  with 
ty,  on  one  of  these  occasions ;  "  or  that  I  need  to  be  talked  to  by 
ma  daughter  as  if  I  were  on  my  death-bed.    I  can  show  you  men 

years  my  senior  driving  their  phaetons-and-pairs  in  that  park. 
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The  OoBpel  is  all  yery  well  in  its  jiiace — daring  Snnday-mormng  w- 
Tico,  and  after  morning  prayers,  in  your  good  old  connly  family 
where  the  household  is  large  enongh  to  make  a  fair  show  at  theanlnf 
the  dininpt-room.  without  bringing  in  hulkiOE  lada  who  smtU  "fll* 
BtabkB ;  bnt  I  connider  that  when  a  rasn  is  ill,  there  ie  a  cooeidmbli 
want  of  tact  in  briaging  the  subject  of  religion  before  him  ifiU)y(^ 
tnisive  manner." 

ThDB  the  Captain  alternated  irom  eentimental  penitence  to  ofitka 
worldlinesB,  during  many  davfl  and  weeks,     Tlie  bnsinoBB  of  the  Hsj- 
garlhian  inheritance  was  progrcBsing  slowly,  but  fiurely,     Docomentl 
were  being  prepared,  att«Bted  copies  of  certificates  of  marriaiKB,  lunti^ 
baptisms,  and  bariala  were  being  procured,  and  all  was  tending  toi 
the  grand  result.    Once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a-woek,  M,  Fleunw 
to  see  Captain  P^et,  and  discassed  the  great  affair  with  that  in 
diplomatist.    The  Captain  had  long  ago  been  aware  that  in  enl 
upon  an  alliance  with  that  gentleman,  he  had  inToked  the  aid  ofi 
coadjutor  likely  to  prove  too  strong  for  him.    The  crent  bad  jni  "  ' 
his  (ears.     M,  Flcnms  had  something  of  Victor  Hugo's  famous 
in  his  nature.     Powerfal  as  flexible  were  the  arms  he  stretched  fortlt' 
grasp  all  prizes  in  the  way  of  heirs-at-law  and  disputed  heriUges,  i 
claimed  railway  stock,  and  forgotten  consols.    If  the  Captain  hada 
played  his  cards  very  cleverly,  and  contrived  to  obtain  a  pereonal  I 
flnence  over  Onstave  Lenoble,  he  might  have  found  himself  thniet  t 
tirely  out  of  the  baisiness  by  one  of  the  Frenchman's  gelatinous  ttl 
Happily  for  his  own  auccess,  however,  the  Captain  did  obtain  a 
hold  upon  Gustave,    This  enabled  him  to  protect  his  own 
throughout  the  negotiation,  and  to  keep  the  insidious  Fleuras  at  bey. 

"My  good  friend,"  he  said,  in  his  grand  Carlton-Honse  maiml 
"  I  am  bound  to  protect  the  interests  of  my  friend  M,  Lenoble,  in  fl 
agreement  to  he  entered  upon  in  this  matter.  I  cannot  permit  1 
Lenoble's  generosity  or  M,  Lenoble's  iuexperienoe  to  be  imposed  upa 
Uy  own  interests  are  of  secondary  importance.  That  1  expect  to  |ri 
by  the  extraordinary  discovery  made  by  me— by  hb — alone  and  nnaida 
I  do  not  atl'ect  to  deny,  Bnt  I  will  not  profit  at  the  expense  of  a  H 
generous  friend." 

"  And  what  recompense  am  I  to  have  for  my  work — a  woric  at  oQ 
painful  aud  impoverishing?"  asked  the  little  Frenchman,  with  i 
angry  and  suspicious  look,  "  Do  yon  believe  that  I  do  that  to  amo 
me  ?  To  rnn  the  streets,  to  go  by  here,  by  there,  in  hunting  t 
papers  of  that  marriage,  or  this  baptism?  Iklievo  you  that  is  so  afH 
able,  Monsieur  the  Captain  ?  No ;  I  desire  to  be  paid  for  my  wol 
1  mast  have  my  part  in  the  heritage  which  1  have  help  to  win." 

"  It  is  not  won  yet.     We  will  talk  of  yonr  recomjicnBe  by  and  byj 

"We  will  talk  of  it  this  instant — uiK>n  the  field.  It  mast  that 
coninrehend  where  I  am  in  this  afl'air.  I  will  not  of  myetifimtion^ 
prevarications,  of  lies — " 
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"  M.  FlenroB  !"  cried  the  Captain,  with  a  hand  stretched  towards 
the  bell. 

**  Yon  will  sonnd — ^you  will  chase  me  !  Ah,  but  no ! — ^yon  cannot 
tfford  to  chase  me  yet.  I  have  to  find  more  papers  of  baptisms  and 
borialB.     60,  then,  we  will  talk  of  this  affair  as  friends." 

This  friendly  talk  ended  in  Captain  Paget's  complete  victory.  M. 
Flenrns  consented  to  accept  his  costs  out  of  pocket  in  the  present,  and 
tiuee  per  cent  of  the  heritage  in  the  future.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  the  Captain  should  select  the  English  attorney  who  should  con- 
duct M.  Lenoble's  case  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

This  conyersatioQ  occurred  at  Sonen,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
the  necessary  document  was  drawn  up.  Oustave  pledged  himself  to 
pay  oyer  a  fourth  share  of  the  Haygarthian  fortune  to  Horatio  Paget, 
and  three  per  cent  upon  the  whole  amount  to  Jean  Francois  Fleurus. 
The  document  was  very  formal,  very  complete ;  but  whether  such  an 
agreement  would  hold  water,  if  Gustave  Lenoble  should  choose  to  con- 
test it,  was  open  to  question. 

The  solicitor  to  whom  Horatio  Paget  introduced  M.  Lenoble  was  a 
Mr.  Dashwood,  of  the  firm  of  Dashwood  and  Vernon ;  a  man  whom  the 
Captain  had  known  in  the  paat,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  good 
Benice  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  crises  of  his  difficult  career.  To 
this  gentleman  he  confided  the  conduct  of  the  case ;  and  explained  his 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  two  Sheldons. 

^  Yon  see,  as  the  case  now  stands,  they  think  they  have  the  claimant 
to  this  money  in  Hiss  Halliday — Sheldon's  stepdaughter.  But  if  they 
got  an  inkling  of  Susan  Meynell's  marriage — and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
actual  state  of  the  case — they  might  try  to  get  hold  of  my  friend, 
Qostave  Lenoble.  They  could  not  get  hold  of  him,  mind  you,  Dash- 
wood, but  they  would  iry  it  on,  and  I  don't  want  trying  on  of  that 
kind." 

**  Of  course  not.  I  know  Sheldon,  of  Gray's  Inn.  He  is  rather — 
Well,  say  shady.  That's  hardly  an  actionable  epithet,  and  it  expresses 
what  I  mean.  Your  friend's  case  seems  to  me  tolerably  clear.  That 
little  Frenchman  is  useful,  but  officious.  It  is  not  a  speculative  affair, 
I  suppose  ?  There  is  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  busi- 
iiesB? 

"  Yes,  there  is  money.  Within  reasonable  limits  my  friend  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  advancement  of  his  claims." 

After  tids  the  Haygarthian  business  progressed,   slowly,  quietly. 
The  work  was  up  to  this  point  underground  work.    There  were  still  • 
papers  wanting — final  links  of  the  chain  to  be  fitted  together ;  and  to 
the  fitting  of  these  links  Messrs.  Dashwood  and  Vernon  devoted  them- 
aehes,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Fleurus. 

This  was  how  matters  stood  when  Captain  Paget  drooped  and  lan- 
piiahed,  and  was  fain  to  abandon  all  active  share  in  the  struggle. 


UNDER  THE  LIMES 


I. 

She  Bat  beneath  the  linden  trees : 
Mnrmnr  of  mnltitudinoas  bees 

Was  heard  abont. 
She  said,  ''  A  bee  is  in  my  hair ; 
And  stings  are  things  I  cannot  bear: 

0,  take  it  out  !'* 

II. 

'*  Lime-blossoms  in  the  summer-tide 
To  bees  are  sweeter,"  I  replied, 

"  Than  you  can  be. 
A  mere  winged  insect  cannot  taste 
Entangling  hair,  bewildering  waist, 

Which  madden  me." 

III. 

No  bee  was  caught  in  that  sweet  hair ; 
And  as  to  acupuncture,  there 

Was  no  such  thing. 
This  only  do  I  know,  sometimes 
Loye  roamed  beneath  those  blossoming  limes— 

And  Love  can  sting. 

MOBTIMEB  COLLIN 
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Chapter  IX.  I  go  to  London. 

It  was  at  the  George  Inn,  Warborough,  that  I  spent  the  wretched 
■-  night  of  my  departure  from  Hanteville;  but  not  in  sleep.  Slow  and 
liBary  were  the  hours  of  that  hopeless  night,  as  I  lay  in  a  small  room 
f  the  inn,  thinking  of  all  I  had  lost,  and  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  life 
hat  lay  before  me.  I  had  opened  and  kissed  Miss  Hemsley's  little 
Spanish  volume,  and  had  striven  to  pin  my  mind  to  those  pious  sen- 
CBces  of  Kempis,  or  Gersen,  or  whoever  was  the  saintly  creature  that 
»mposed  them.  But  my  spirit  was  too  wide  of  that  calm  mystic 
"cgion  which  the  recluse  inhabited,  and  I  could  not  yet  bring  myself 
» take  comfort  from  a  consoler  whose  experience  had  so  little  in  com- 
Qtton  with  my  own  sorrows.  I  could  but  lay  the  precious  volume  under 
QQJ  pillow,  as  a  charm  or  talisman,  and  then  lie  broad  awake  thinking 
^^mj  hard  fate,  which  had  from  my  very  cradle — nay,  before  my  birth 
Itself— made  me  a  mark  for  the  poisoned  arrows  of  hate. 

I  had  not  even  so  much  curiosity  as  to  open  the  note-book  thrust 
"pon  me  by  my  generous  mistress.  What  cared  I  how  rich  or  how  poor 
^  ^as  to  enter  on  my  strange,  friendless  life  ?  It  was  enough  for  me 
^know  that  my  dear  benefactress  still  loved  and  trusted  me;  and  this 
^owledge  was  more  precious  to  me  than  all  the  wealth  of  the  Great 
fogul,  of  whom  I  had  lately  read  in  the  Jesuit  Bemier*s  travels. 
^  Before  leaving  Warborough  I  made  all  possible  inquiries  about  the 
biasing  girl  for  whose  absence  I  had  been  so  unjustly  blamed.  After 
Uch  questioning,  and  going  from  one  person  to  another,  I  found  one 
the  hangers-on  of  the  coachyard,  who  remembered  to  have  seen  Jack 
^wkefs  daughter  leave  by  the  night  mail,  so  close-hooded  that  it  was 
%  by  accident  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  which  he  remem- 
^  by  having  seen  her  at  market  with  her  mother.    He  \70iid^i^d 
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what  should  be  taking  the  girl  to  London,  and  made  bold  to  ask  ber 
whether  she  was  going  out  to  service ;  but  she  had  answered  only  bj  a 
shake  of  her  head. 

On  this  I  went  to  the  coach-office  and  questioned  the  clerk  lAo 
booked  the  passengers'  places;  but  here  I  could  disooYer  nothing  to  cut 
light  upon  Margery's  departure.  The  places  had  all  been  engaged  by  j 
persons  of  the  male  sex,  but  the  clerk  remembered  one  of  these  penooi  i 
saying  that  the  single  place  he  engaged  was  wanted  for  a  young  womtti. , 
I  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  a  description  of  this  man.  The  clerk  coold  ^ 
only  tell  me  that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman's  servant.  i 

"  I  suppose  you  know  all  the  servants  at  HauteviUe  Hall  by  sight?"  j 
I  said  ;  but  the  young  man  replied  in  the  negative.  j 

"  Was  the  man  who  took  the  place  short  and  atont,  with  reddiih  j 
hair  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  rather  think  it  was  some  such  person,"  replied  the  clerk;  "butu 
I  didn't  observe  him  closely  I  would  scarce  venture  to  be  positive.   Ha ; 
seemed  in  amazing  haste  to  be  gone." 

The  person  I  described  was  Mr.  Lestrange's  valet  and  confideutiil 
follower;  for  I  could  not  but  think  that  gentleman  was  at  the  bottoa 
of  my  foster-sister's  flight,  and  had  forged — or  ordered  the  forging  of— 
the  letter  which  flung  the  guilt  on  me.  I  had  good  cause  to  know  his 
as  an  unprincipled  profligate,  by  the  witness  of  his  own  lips ;  and  I  bil 
heard  his  broadly-declared  admiration  of  Margery's  beauty.  Nor  coold 
I  forget  the  malignant  look  which  he  had  given  me  when  he  surprised 
me  on  my  knees  at  Miss  Hemsley's  feet.  To  gratify  his  own  wicked- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  to  ruin  me  in  the  estimation  of  my  Hant^  ' 
ville  friends,  would  be  a  double  stroke  of  mischief  to  delight  that  cnwl ' 
and  treacherous  nature. 

I  arrived  in  London  at  dusk,  and  great  was  my  wonder  at  the  Tsst* 
ness  of  the  city;  the  noise  and  riot ;  the  gaudy,  painted  signs  of  me^ 
chants  and  chapmen  swinging  across  the  street ;  the  sedan-chairs  witk 
running  footmen  carrying  flambeaux,  which  we  met  at  the  court-end  of 
the  town ;  the  stark,  ghastly  heads  of  the  Scottish  traitors  rotting  on 
Temple  Bar;  the  roar  and  turmoil ;  the  noisy  hucksters  and  impudent 
beggars  who  assailed  the  coach-door;  the  newsboys  bellowing  and  blow- 
ing horns  with  as  much  excitement  as  if  the  Pretender  had  again  landed 
on  our  shores,  or  the  king  been  stabbed  in  his  coach  by  some  Jacobite 
desperado.  At  any  other  time  I  should  doubtless  have  been  both 
amused  and  delighted  by  the  strangeness  of  these  things;  but  my  heart 
was  burdened  with  too  many  cares  and  troubles,  and  I  looked  upon  sH 
I  saw  as  on  the  scenes  that  pass  before  one's  eyes  in  a  dream— mere 
confused  pictures  in  which  one  has  no  part. 

It  was  of  course  too  late  to  deliver  my  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Mr.  Swinfen,  so  I  lay  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  stopped,  and  spen^ 
another  sleepless  night  in  a  stifling  chamber,  the  one  amall  window 
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whereof  opened  upon  a  covered  gallery  that  ran  round  the  inner  quad- 
rangle of  the  house.  The  strange  noises,  the  brawling  of  some  drunken 
rerellers  in  an  apartment  below,  the  arrival  of  ponderous  wagons  and 
coaches  which  lumbered  into  the  court-yard  long  before  cock-crow, 
wonld  have  deprived  me  of  slumber  even  if  my  own  uneasy  thoughts 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  me  awake ;  and  at  cock-crow  began 
dirill  cries  and  bawlings  of  hucksters  in  the  street  without,  miugled 
with  a  constant  rumbling  of  wheels. 

Xever,  I  think,  had  I  known  the  meaning  of  the  word  solitude  until 
that  bitter  morning  when  I  seated  myself  in  a  darksome  little  deu,  or 
partitioned  comer  of  the  coffee-room,  called  a  box,  and  breakfasted 
abne  in  London.  Crusoe  on  his  desert  island  had  at  least  the  animal 
creation  wherewith  to  consort;  but  I,  in  all  this  vast  metropolis,  knew 
not  so  mnch  aa  a  dog.  Nor  did  the  friendly  looks  of  strangers  invite 
mj  confidence.  Roughness  and  impoliteness  marked  the  manners  of 
all  I  had  hitherto  encountered.  Even  the  waiters  seemed  to  regard  me 
with  suspicions  looks ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  my  gloomy  face  and  dis- 
pirited manner  were  calculated  to  inspire  curiosity  and  disgust.  The 
nan  who  cannot  face  the  world  with  a  smile  is  likely  to  be  suspected  of 
having  some  sinister  cause  for  his  despondency.  I  breakfasted  quickly, 
and  it  was  but  eight  o'clock  when  I  had  finished — too  early  an  hour, 
most  certainly,  for  a  ceremonial  visit  to  Mr.  Swinfen.  Nor  had  I  the 
Budlest  inclination  to  explore  the  town,  of  whose  wonders  I  had  heard 
BO  much.  What  are  sights  and  wonders  to  the  man  who  has  just  been 
abruptly  torn  from  all  he  loves?  SL  Peter's  of  Kome  may  be  at  his 
dbow,  and  he  will  scarce  raise  his  weary  eyes  to  look  at  it.  The  shadow 
of  Pisa's  leaning  tower  may  slope  across  his  pathway,  and  he  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  glance  from  the  shadow  to  the  substance.  I  sat  list- 
kttly,  with  my  arms  folded  on  the  little  table  before  nie,  listening  idly 
to  the  talk  of  customers  ordering  breakfast,  and  waiters  attending  upon 
them. 

I  had  sat  thus  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  I  bethought  myself  of  Lady 
Barbara's  note-book,  and,  to  while  away  the  time,  set  myself  to  examine 
iti  contents.  It  was  a  little  memorandum-book,  originally  of  some 
twenty  pages,  but  all  except  three  of  these  had  been  torn  out.  One 
little  silken  pocket  was  crammed  with  bank-notes,  which  I  unfolded, 
and  found  to  amount  to  near  three  hundred  pounds.  But  in  another 
pocket  there  was  something  more  precious  than  these  bills  on  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  was  an  oval  crystal  locket,  with 
gold  rim,  containing  a  miniature  likeness  of  my  dear  lady,  and  a  lock 
of  dark  hair,  which  I  knew  for  hers.  Nor  was  this  all  the  comfort 
hidden  in  the  tiny  volume.  One  of  the  pages  was  inscribed  with 
imtencefl  of  hope  and  counsel  in  Latin  and  English,  hastily  written 
for  my  consolation  by  the  hand  of  my  dear  benefactress: 

*^Sjparak,  d  votmet  rebus  serrate  secundis. 
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Ainsleigh  ?     Are  you  nearly  related  to  that  Roderick  Ainileigh  of 
whom  Lord  Hautevillo  was  so  fond  ?*' 

"  I  am  his  only  child,  sir." 

"  Indeed  !  I  did  not  know  he  lived  so  long  as  to  marry." 

I  felt  my  face  flush  at  this. 

"His  marriage  was  an  obscure  one,  sir,  and  he  died  in  poTerty. 
But  for  Lady  Barbara's  goodness  I  doubt  if  I  should  be  living  to  tell 
as  much.     I  owe  everything  to  her." 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  proud  to  acknowledge  your 
indebtedness,"  replied  Mr.  Swinfen  kindly. 

After  this  he  talked  much  to  me,  examining  me  as  to  my  education, 
and  directing  me  in  the  course  which  I  should  have  to  take  in  order  to 
prepare  for  entering  the  profession  that  had  been  chosen  for  me.  I 
will  not  linger  over  the  details  of  this  period  of  my  life,  since  the  labour 
I  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law  was  wasted  work.  The  career  which 
I  thus  begun  was  destined  to  have  neither  middle  nor  end,  but  to  be 
abruptly  cut  short  almost  at  the  outset.  Fate  called  me  to  a  harder  li& 
than  that  of  a  law-student,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  play  my  humble  ptfi 
in  a  more  stirring  drama  than  was  ever  enacted  in  that  grave  sanctonx 
of  legal  lore  in  which  I  now  took  up  my  abode. 

My  patron  kindly  sent  one  of  his  clerks  with  me  to  hunt  for  a  8ek 
of  chambers  suited  to  my  purse  and  position. 

"  You  cannot  practise  too  much  economy  at  the  outset  of  your 
career,"  said  Mr.  Swinfen,  just  before  he  dismissed  me.  "  Advance* 
ment  at  the  Bar  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  the  man  is  lucky  wh«^ 
after  some  eight  or  ten  years*  patient  industry,  can  command  bread  and 
cheese,  and  wear  a  decent  coat.  But  if  the  struggle  be  a  hard  one,  the 
prizes  are  splendid ;  and  the  man  of  parts  who  can  dine  on  a  red  he^ 
ring  and  a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  fourpenny  plate  of  beef  from  the  eating 
house,  may  hope  to  mount  the  woolsack.  I  trust  you  have  an  inward 
conviction  that  you  are  destined  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Ainsleigh?* 

"  Indeed  no,  sir,"  I  answered,  smiling. 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Every  man  who  passes  the  Temple  gate 
should  say  to  himself '  Bacon,  or  nothing !' " 

"  And  suppose  it  is  nothing,  sir  ?" 

**  For  such  a  man  there  is  no  possibility  of  utter  failure.  In  trying 
for  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  he  will  at  least  contrive  to  scramUe 
to  the  middle.  But  for  the  fellow  who  enters  his  name  at  the  Temple 
because  it  is  a  genteel  thing  to  do  it,  who  spends  his  nights  at  Vanx- 
hall,  and  wastes  his  substance  at  cards  and  in  cock-pits,  and  brii^ 
loose-lived  women  to  his  chambers,  and  cheats  his  tailor  to  sport  a  suit 
of  cut  velvet  in  the  Ring,  the  road  he  travels  is  the  highway  that  leai 
to  the  dogs.  I  hope  you  are  not  come  to  London  to  be  a  man  of 
pleasure,  Mr.  Ainsleigh.'* 

"  I  have  little  inclination  for  pleasure,  sir,  and  not  a  single  acquaint 
ance  in  this  city." 
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bJetidi,  I  sboutd  bave  at  least  no  enemies,  and  I  migUt  make  mjeelf  a 
urae  and  s  liomo  amongHt  Bettlere  aB  friendleBB  as  myself." 

Tlie  ibcugiit  waa  bnt  for  a  moment.    What  would  home  or  friends 

rnune  be  to  me  wiihoat  Dorothea  Hemsley? 

"Peribh  the  thonght  of  new  lands  across  the  eoa,"  I  Baid  to  myself; 

pi  nil!  Btoy  in  England  and  be  near  the  dear  girl  I  love,  jierbaps  to 

re  her  in  Bome  hour  when  she  may  need  thp  strong  arm  of  a  faithful 

I  fiiend." 

To  this  bold  outbarst  followed  sudden  despondency.  Alas,  poor 
ilch;  ahonld  I  be  any  nearer  Dora  at  London  than  at  Nora  Seotta  ? 
B  serered  from  me  by  a  gulf  more  impassable  than  that  bob 
h  the  American  emigrants  bad  traversed  under  uommaud  of  Colonel 
inwalliH. 

At  noon  I  left  the  inn,  and  inqnirod  my  way  to  the  Temple.    Being 

» in  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  frame  of  mind,  I  regarded  the  bustle 

the  elrcets  with  cnrioBity,  and  was  even  amnsed  by  the  strangeness 

Hy  way  took  me  again  beneath  the  gloomy  arch  whioh  I 

liidden  nnder  in  the  coach,  and  1  looked  up  with  a  shudder  towards 

e  ghastly  severed  heads  which  were  impaled  there  as  bloody  me- 

'  'b  of  a  nation's  severity.     I  could  but  think  this  dreadful  eshibi- 

fc  eminently  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  Jacobite  feeling  whidi  Lady 

B  bad  told  me  was  by  no  means  drowned  in  the  blood  that  bad 

Jialied  since  "45,  and  I  wondered  much  at  the  foolish  policy  which 

I  derated  traitors  into  martyrs. 

1  was  much   pleased  with  tho  tranquil  and  stndions  air  of  the 

jde,  whose  shadowy  conrts  and  solemn  squares  seemed  to  me  to 

k  it  8  retreat  for  learning.     I  had  yet  to  discover  how  such  ap- 

B  may  deceive,  and  how  many  a  shallow  pate  idles  and  drinks 

■  games  away  existence  in  a  suite  of  chambers,  the  very  atmosphere 

ich  whispers  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Sclden. 

iTr.  Strinfen's  apartments  I  discovered  in  a  handsome  row  of  houscB 

liew  of  the  river,  on  which  I  saw  iimumerable  boats 

Bg,  and  all  the  pleasant  water-traffic  I  had  read  of  in  the  Speclalor, 

(ring  gnmdiy  above  all  meaner  roofs  I  saw  tho  noble  dome  of  St. 

I,  and  beyond  many  spires  and  steeples  dimly  blue  m  the  hazy  dis- 

i,  for  there  waa  a  notable  difference  between  the  sky  that  over- 

d  this  city,  and  the  clear  ether  above  Hauteville  Woods. 

pThe  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  recommended  was  happily  at  home, 

a  received  me  with  much  graciousness. 

"  I  would  do  a  great  deal  to  B«rve  any  relative  of  Lady  Barbara's," 

Wniil  courteously,  after  he  had  read  my  patroness's  letter ;  "  I  knew 

Iw  father,  and  I  remember  her  ladyship  before  she  married  Lestronge. 

Sb  ipcnt  but  one  short  Beaaon  in  London  before  her  marriage,  and 

^nld  have  been  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of  that  season  bat  that  she 

W»  too  modest  to  assume  so  public  a  position.    And  so  you  are  on 
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Ameleiph?     Are  yon  nearly  related  to  that  Roderick  Aintld^lnJ 
whom  Lord  Ilanteville  was  so  fond  V" 

"  I  am  hia  only  child,  bit." 

"  Indeed  !  I  did  not  know  he  lired  so  long  as  to  marry." 

I  felt  my  face  flush  at  this, 

"Hia  marriage  was  on  obscure  one,  sir,  and  he  died  in  porertp 
Bnt  for  Lady  Barbara's  goodness  I  doubt  if  I  should  be  lirine  ti  w 
OS  much.     I  owe  everything  to  her." 

"And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  are  proud  to  acknowledge  Ji'O 
indebtcdniiBs,"  replied  Mr.  Swinfen  kindly. 

After  this  be  talked  much  to  me,  examining  me  ne  to  my  ednoof^ 
and  directing  me  in  the  course  which  I  should  have  to  take  in  oritfU 
prepare  for  entering  the  profession  that  had  been  chosen  for  wt 
will  not  linger  over  the  details  of  this  period  of  my  life,  since  the  I» 
I  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law  was  wasted  work.  The  career  dhJA 
I  thua  begnn  was  destined  to  have  neither  middle  nor  end,  but  to  M 
abruptly  cnt  short  almost  at  the  outset.  Fule  called  me  to  a  haiia  V 
tbim  that  of  a  law-student,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  play  my  hnuble  Ji 
in  a  more  stirring  drama  than  was  ever  enacted  in  that  grave  sandal 
of  legal  lore  in  which  I  now  took  up  my  abode. 

My  patron  kindly  sent  one  of  his  clerks  witb  me  to  hunt  forfti 
of  chambers  snited  to  my  i>urse  and  {losition. 

"You  cannot  practise  too  much  economy  at  the  ontsct  of  J( 
career,"  said  Mr.  Swinfen,  just  before  he  diBmissed  mo.  "Adran 
ment  at  the  Bar  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  the  man  is  lucky  ir 
after  some  eight  or  ten  years'  patieut  industry,  can  command  bread  ■ 
cheese,  and  wea-  a  decent  coat.  But  if  the  struggle  be  a  hard  om^  I 
prizes  are  splendid ;  and  the  man  of  parts  who  can  dine  on  a  red  b 
ring  and  a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  fuur])enny  plate  of  beef  from  the  « 
house,  may  hope  to  mount  the  woolsack.  I  trust  you  have  an  it 
conviction  that  you  we  destined  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Aiuslei^ 

"  Indeed  no,  air,"  I  answered,  smiling. 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Every  man  who  passes  the  Temple  gl 
should  Buy  to  himself '  IShcou,  or  nothing  1' " 

"And  supiMjse  it  is  nothing,  sir?" 

"  For  such  a  man  there  is  no  possibility  of  utter  failure.  In  U 
for  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  he  will  at  least  contrive  to  si 
to  the  middle.  But  for  the  fellow  who  enters  his  name  at  the  Ton 
because  it  is  a  genteel  thing  to  do  it,  who  si)ends  Ida  nighta  at  Vli 
hall,  and  wastes  hiii  eub^tauce  at  cards  and  in  cock-pite,  and  br^ 
loose-lived  women  to  his  chambers,  and  cheats  his  tailor  to  sport  a  I 
of  out  velvet  in  the  Ring,  the  road  he  travels  Is  the  highway  that  il 
to  the  dogs.  I  hope  you  are  not  come  to  London  to  b«  a  mil 
pleasure,  Mr.  Ainsleigh." 

"  I  have  little  incliuation  for  pleasure,  sir,  and  not  a  single  acqnii 
ancc  in  this  city," 
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friends,  I  shoidd  have  at  least  no  enemies,  and  I  might  make  myself  a 
name  and  a  home  amongst  settlers  as  friendless  as  myself." 

The  thought  was  but  for  a  moment.  What  would  home  or  friends 
or  name  be  to  me  without  Dorothea  Hemsley? 

"Perish  the  thought  of  new  lands  across  the  sea,"  I  said  to  myself; 
"I  will  stay  in  England  and  be  near  the  dear  girl  I  love,  perhaps  to 
senre  her  in  some  hour  when  she  may  need  the  strong  arm  of  a  faithful 
friend." 

To  this  bold  outburst  followed  sudden  despondency.  Alas,  poor 
iFretch;  should  I  be  any  nearer  Dora  at  London  than  at  Nova  Scotia  ? 
She  was  severed  from  me  by  a  gulf  more  impassable  than  that  sea 
which  the  American  emigrants  had  traversed  under  command  of  Colonel 
Comwallis. 

At  noon  I  left  the  inn,  and  inquired  my  way  to  the  Temple.  Being 
K)w  in  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  frame  of  mind,  I  regarded  the  bustle 
)f  the  streets  with  curiosity,  and  was  even  amused  by  the  strangeness 
(fall  I  saw.  My  way  took  me  again  beneath  the  gloomy  arch  which  I 
lad  ridden  under  in  the  coach,  and  I  looked  up  with  a  shudder  towards 
hose  ghastly  severed  heads  which  were  impaled  there  as  bloody  me- 
Aorials  of  a  nation's  severity.  I  could  but  think  this  dreadful  exhibi- 
ion  eminently  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  Jacobite  feeling  which  Lady 
larbara  had  told  me  was  by  no  means  drowned  in  the  blood  that  had 
een  shed  since  '45,  and  I  wondered  much  at  the  foolish  policy  which 
ad  elevated  traitors  into  martyrs. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  tranquil  and  studious  air  of  the 
'emple,  whose  shadowy  courts  and  solemn  squares  seemed  to  me  to 
espeak  it  a  retreat  for  learning.  I  had  yet  to  discover  how  such  ap- 
earances  may  deceive,  and  how  many  a  shallow  pate  idles  and  drinks 
ad  games  away  existence  in  a  suite  of  chambers,  the  very  atmosphere 
f  which  whispers  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Selden. 

Mr.  Swinfen's  apartments  I  discovered  in  a  handsome  row  of  houses 
mnmanding  a  view  of  the  river,  on  which  I  saw  innumerable  boats 
lying,  and  all  the  pleasant  water-traffic  I  had  read  of  in  the  Spectator, 
'owering  grandly  above  all  meaner  roofs  I  saw  the  noble  dome  of  St, 
anl's,  and  beyond  many  spires  and  steeples  dimly  blue  in  the  hazy  dis- 
uice,  for  there  was  a  notable  difference  between  the  sky  that  over- 
rched  this  city,  and  the  clear  ether  above  Hauteville  Woods. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  recommended  was  happily  at  home, 
nd  received  me  with  much  graciousness. 

"  I  would  do  a  great  deal  to  serve  any  relative  of  Lady  Barbara's," 
e  said  courteously,  after  he  had  read  my  patroness's  letter ;  "  I  knew 
«r  father,  and  I  remember  her  ladyship  before  she  married  Lestrange. 
he  spent  but  one  short  season  in  London  before  her  marriage,  and 
roold  have  been  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of  that  season  but  that  she 
nn  too  modest  to  assume  so  public  a  position.    And  so  you  are  an 
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bo  beaux,  who  kuew  the  town,  and  boaasted  loudly  of  their  aeqwdnt- 
ance  with  fine  gentlemen  and  their  conquests  among  fine  ladies.  I  wis 
indeed  at  once  horrified  and  disgusted  by  the  tone  in  which  these 
scoundrels  talked  of  women  of  quality,  whom  I  haye  since  discoTcred 
they  knew  only  by  name.  Sometimes  towards  evening  I  found  my 
spirits  oppressed  by  an  almost  painful  sense  of  solitude.  I  felt  a  deriie 
to  hear  my  own  voice,  nay,  sometimes  even  a  panic-stricken  notion  that 
I  had  lost  the  faculty  of  speech,  so  strange  sounded  the  syllables  when 
I  tried  to  roll  out  a  few  lines  of  Demosthenes,  or  demanded  with  Cicero 
how  it  came  to  pass  that,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  no  man  had  been 
my  enemy  who  had  not  also  shown  himself  a  foe  to  the  republic. 

On  these  occasions,  when  my  eyes  ached  with  long  hours  of  reading, 
and  my  head  was  heavy  from  the  continuance  of  study,  I  snatched 
up  my  hat,  ran  downstairs,  and  went  out  in  the  fog  and  drizzling  rain, 
or  in  the  bleak  winter  wind,  to  loiter  in  the  crowded  streets,  and  amnse 
myself  with  the  busy  life  about  me.  And  in  this  the  hermit  of  London 
has  a  supreme  advantage  over  the  rustic  solitary.  Friendless  he  may 
be,  but  never  quite  companionless,  for  in  every  coflPee-house  or  city 
tavern  he  can  find  company  which,  if  not  select,  is  by  no  means  nn- 
instructive.  While  my  legal  education  progressed  steadily  in  the  soli- 
tude of  my  garret-chamber,  the  streets  and  the  humbler  class  of  coffe^ 
houses  enlightened  me  as  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  I  learned  to  talk 
politics,  became  vastly  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  party,  railed  against  the  old  king  for  his  devotion  to  ngly 
women,  reviled  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  growled  at  the  money  taken 
from  us  by  the  Prince  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  eagerly  perused  the 
adventures  of  the  young  Ascanius,  a  romantic  history  of  the  CheTalicr 
Charles  Edward's  adventures  in  the  year  forty-five.  I  purchased  this 
luckless  prince's  bust  in  plaster,  which  was  at  this  time  much  sold  in 
London ;  while  a  wealthy  squire  in  Staffordshire  went  so  far  as  to 
clothe  a  fox  in  scarlet  military  coat,  and  hunt  him  with  hounds  clad  in 
tartan. 

I  remembered  what  Anthony  Grimshaw  had  told  me  of  my  father*i 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  was  already  at  heart  a  stanch  Jacobite. 
Nay,  I  think  the  frequent  sight  of  those  ghastly  trophies  on  Temple* 
bar  would  in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  sedition. 
But  in  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Pretender  there  was  an  all- 
powerful  magnet  which  drew  to  him  the  youth  of  the  nation.  What 
generous  lad  or  sentimental  woman  would  be  faithful  to  an  elderly 
German  ruler  while  the  brave  young  heart  of  an  exiled  prince  vas 
pining  in  obscurity,  dependence,  and  banishment;  and  while  the 
country  from  which  he  was  excluded  seemed  to  have  gained  so  little  hj 
its  ill-treatment  of  him  ? 

I  had  lived  in  London  three  months,  and  had  eaten  my  Christmas 
dinner  at  a  tavern  in  Fetter-lane.  Once  only  had  I  heard  fi^ 
Lady  Barbara,  though  I  had  Noitten  to  her  at  the  milliner's  addiet* 
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'  times.    Her  letter  was  long  and  kind.    She  gave  much  comfort 

0^         Sdnce,  but,  alas,  little  news  of  her  whose  name  alone  would 

•  ^ave  shone  upon  the  page  as  if  written  in  starlight.    Of 

^r  and  his.  wife  the  charitable  lady  wrote  with  deep 

I-        ^  othing  had  been  heard  of  the  poor  runaway,  and  the 

*^  wher  and  mother  were  all  but  broken.    Lady  Barbara  had 

^y  times  to  see  them.     Sir  Marcus  and  his  family  were  to 

10  London  in  January,  and  then  my  dear  benefactress  said  she 

jnld  contrive  to  see  me,  though  it  must  needs  be  by  stealth. 

From  this  letter  I  derived  new  comfort ;  to  this  promised  meet- 
ing I  looked  forward  with  eager  hope.  Should  I  see  ^  as  well  as 
lady  Barbara  ?  Alas,  I  knew  that  no  good  could  come  of  any  meet- 
ing between  us  two.  But  none  the  less  eager  was  my  longing — none 
tte  less  sweet  the  dreams  in  which  sleep  restored  my  lost  happiness, 
vid  I  fancied  that  Dora  and  I  were  seated  side  by  side  in  the  sunny 
irindow  at  Hauteville,  with  our  books  about  us,  as  we  had  sat  so  often 
in  the  summer  days  that  were  gone. 

It  was  while  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  family  in 
&  James's-square,  that  a  change  took  place  in  my  mode  of  life,  and 
tte  loneliness  of  my  humble  chambers  •  was  exchanged  for  company 
which  I  found  sufficiently  agreeable. 

I  had  returned  to  my  chambers  late  after  treating  myself  to  a  sight 
tf  Shakespeare's  Rameo  and  Juliet^  which  was  then  being  played  at  the 
Tan\.  houses,  at  one  Garrick  and  Miss  Bellamy,  at  the  other  Barry 
Qd  Mrs.  Gibber,  on  which  the  wits  declared  that  one  saw  at  one  house 
Smeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  other  Juliet  and  Borneo.  Several  distinguished 
members  of  Mr.  Garrick's  company  had  withdrawn  themselves  to 
Corent  Garden,  and  there  had  been  complaints  made  of  him  in  a  pro- 
hgne,  whereon  Mrs.  Clive  replied  sharply  in  an  epilogue  spoken  by  her 
>t  Drnry  Lane,  and  there  was  thus  war  between  the  patent  theatres. 
It  was  to  see  Garrick  that  I  had  spent  my  shillings,  and  the  delight 
tforded  me  by  that  great  man's  genius  had  amply  repaid  me  for  my 
c^vagance. 

It  was  black  as  Erebus  on  the  staircase  leading  to  my  garret,  but 
I  Iras  accustomed  to  the  crazy  old  stair,  and  mounted  quickly  without 
tripping.  But  close  by  my  own  door  I  stumbled  against  some  heavy 
body. 

**Who  is  this?"  I  called  out,  surprised. 

"A  wretch  who  would  be  lying  on  a  door-step  in  the  open  street 
tf  he  were  not  sheltered  here.  You  are  new  to  London,  Mr.  Ainsleigh, 
•l^Bhould  have  some  spark  of  charity's  divine  warmth  yet  left  in  your 
Wt.  I  crept  here  at  dusk,  thinking  to  find  you  at  home,  and  have 
^  here  in  hiding  ever  since.   Will  you  give  me  a  supper  and  a  night's 

**  I  would  rather  give  you  the  money  to  pay  for  them,*'  I  answered, 
^riaoe  yoa  and  I  are  strangers." 
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"  That  is  your  trae  London  charity — alms  given  at  arm's  length," 
replied  the  stranger  with  a  sneer,  "i  don't  want  your  money,  I  want 
your  friendship." 

I  could  see  nothing  of  the  man's  face  or  figure  in  the  darkness,  but 
he  spoke  like  a  gentleman,  or  at  least  a  man  of  some  education. 

"Come,  Mr.  Robert  Ainsleigh,"  he  continued,  "you  had  best  take 
me  into  jour  chambers,  and  strike  a  light.  We  shall  understand  one 
another  better  when  we  see  each  other's  faces.  I  do  not  come  to  yon 
as  the  first  that  offers,  and  a  cro¥ni  from  you  is  not  the  same  to  me  as 
another  man's  five  shillings.  For  the  last  week  I  have  been  hanging 
about  the  Temple,  where  I  was  once  a  student-at-law,  and  have  watched 
you  come  and  go.  I  like  your  face.  I  feel  an  interest  in  you  that  I 
don't  feel  in  other  men,  because  you  are  beginning  life  pretty  much  as 
I  began  it,  and  with  the  same  chances  before  you.  You  staud  almost 
alone  in  the  world,  as  I  did,  and  you  belong  to  a  good  old  family,  as  I 
do." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?" 

"  From  a  clerk  of  Swinfen's,  who  remembers  me  when  I  was  a  gen- 
tleman. Come,  Mr.  Ainsleigh,  you  had  better  unlock  your  door  and 
strike  a  light." 

I  hod  no  inclination  whatever  to  admit  this  forward  stranger  into 
my  rooms,  but  yielded  weakly  because  I  knew  not  how  to  refuse.  I 
opened  my  door,  and  the  unknown  followed  close  upon  my  heels,  as  if 
determined  1  should  have  no  time  to  change  my  mind.  When  I  had 
managed  to  light  my  solitary  candle  I  turned  and  scrutinised  this 
new  acquaintance  as  closely  as  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the  tallow  candle 
would  allow  me. 

He  was  a  man  of  from  thirty  to  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  with  a 
face  that  had  once  been  handsome,  but  which  was  prematurely  worn  by 
care  or  dissipation.  He  wore  no  wig,  but  his  light-brown  hair,  plen- 
tiful at  the  back  though  his  brow  was  bald,  was  tied  with  a  greasy 
black  ribbon.  His  clothes  were  of  the  shabbiest,  but  had  once  been 
fine.  His  eyes  were  large,  gray,  and  penetrating ;  but  I  was  at  this 
time  too  bad  a  judge  of  countenance  to  perceive  their  sinister  expres- 
sion. As  it  was,  however,  his  face  did  in  nowise  prepossess  me,  and 
when  I  too  weakly  yielded  to  him  I  was  influenced  by  his  conversation 
alone.  He  had  groped  for  a  chair  while  I  lighted  my  candle,  and  sat 
by  my  cheerless  hearth,  shivering. 

"  Let  me  light  your  fire,"  he  cried,  espying  the  fuel  in  a  box  by  the 
rusty  fender.  '*  I  can  make  a  fire  as  well  as  any  Temple  laundress,  and 
cook  a  steak  better  than  most  of  them." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  was  on  his  knees  piling  np 
coals  and  firewood  in  the  little  grate  before  I  could  object. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Ainsleigh,"  he  said,  flinging  himself  into  a  chair 
when  the  fire  was  lighted,  "  let  us  talk  reasonably.  You  are  a  solitaiy 
young  man,  just  beglDuing  the  world,  wiQi  fair  prospects  of  snooefl^ 
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■i  with,  1  ifve  ne  doubt,  a  decent  allowance  from  your  ariBtooratie 
■.  :iii«roiiuia.'* 

"  What  rigbt  bare  you  to  be  so  oertaio  of  luy  bosmess  ?"  I  asked 
■  I  inly. 

"The  right  which  knowledge  of  the  world  gireB  to  every  man  who 
D  MTftBt  blockhead.     I  know  you  are  living  on  money  from  yonr 
1  by  the  leTt-hnnd " 

**  Pshaw!  let  ub  have  no  affectation  of  anger.     What  if  I  knew  your 
»?    Ill  not  say  I  did,  i>nt  I  know  those  who  knew  him.     I  koow 
i  a  dependent  on  the  bonnty  of  Lady  Barbara  Lestrange,  and 
ire  tamed  out  of  doors  by  Iier  huBbaiid." 
B  me  by  carrying  your  knowledge  elsewhere,  eir.     It  is  close 
I  midnjgbl,  and  I  do  not  care  to  be  entertained  with  your  version 
'^"         "ij." 

]  show  you  that  I  am  no  flatterer,  and  that  I  can  beg 

[  the  shoes  of  ray  patron.    Come,  Mr.  Ainsleigh,  you 

i,  and  I  want  a  master.    (Jive  me  a  closet  to  sleep  in,  or 

e  mat  at  your  door.    You  pay  yonr  lanndress  Bomcthing, 

a  bCT  work  for  nothing.     1  know  more  law  than  many  a 

I  tonnsellor,  and  can  give  you  some  help  in  your  studies  ii 

sDl  to  take  it  from  such  a  vagabond  us  me.     I  can  valot 

t'OOok  for  yon,  ran  on  yonr  errands,  and  show  you  the  tovm, 

ov  by  iicart,  and  which  is  a  profounder  science  than  you 

I  want  a  shelter— and  a  friend." 

libip  is  scarcely  won  by  such  means  as  yon  employ." 

,  then,  an  acquaintance,  a  companion.     Someone  freeh  and 

1  true,  with  whom  a  battered  wretch  may  consort  to  tlie 

Ib  Bool  and  body.    Mind  you,  Mr.  Aioijleigh,  I  am  a  beggar 

f  but  not  a  beggar  always.     I  suppose  you  have  beard  of  that 

t  of  burden,  the  bookseller'B  back?    That  ia  my  species. 

i  translation  of  Homer  that  I  hope  yet  to  turn  into  caah, 

a  in  pawn  at  my  last  lodging." 
e  Greek  ?" 
I  Chapman.     I  know  something  of  Greek  too,  but  we 
K&r  adapting  the  labours  of  a  predecessor.    I  have  oIbo 
r  that  strange  extinct  race  the  Amazone,  which  I  think 
'.  Cave,  could  I  but  approach  him  in  a  decent  coat." 
1  to  dwell  longer  on  my  conversation  with  this  gentle- 
Pr-pHSUSslon  oltimately  prevailed  with  me.    That  he  was  a 
!  education  and  had  fallen  from  a  better  estate  was  very 
8;  and  tbis  touched  me,  for  I  remembered  that  my  father's  con- 
miut  have  much  resembled  that  of  this  pennilBBS  stranger. 
)  common  haraanity  pleaded  for  this  unfortunate.    Could  I, 
lid  been  reared  by  charity,  refuse  a  shelter  and  a  crust  to  anotlier? 
,  the  man  might  be  a  rogue,  but  true  compassion  first  feeds  and 
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clothes  the  reprobate,  before  it  essays  to  reform  him.  Swayed  by  Ukm 
considerations,  I  consented  to  share  my  lodgings  with  the  stomger.  I 
assisted  him  to  make  up  a  bed  on  the  floor  of  my  sitting-room,  selected 
for  him  a  few  articles  from  my  well-stocked  wardrobe,  and  promised 
that,  so  long  as  he  proved  honest  and  I  had  money,  he  should  not 
starve.  And  thus,  on  the  very  threshold  of  manhood  I  suffered  mysdf 
to  be  coaxed  into  an  alliance  with  a  vagabond,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing 
save  that  he  was  impudent  and  persevering. 

Chapteb  X. 

A  DANGSBOUS  COMPANION. 

When  I  arose  next  morning,  I  found  my  breakfast  comfortablj 
prepared,  the  room  swept  and  dusted,  and  the  charwoman  who  had 
hitherto  attended  me  dismissed,  while  my  new  acquaintance,  dressed  in 
the  clothes  I  had  given  him,  presented  a  decent,  and  even  gentlemaih 
like  appearance.  He  certainly  had  not  exaggerated  his  handiness,  for 
my  room  looked  cleaner  than  ever  it  had  done  under  the  rigime  of  mj 
deaf  laundress ;  and  the  steak  which  he  had  cooked  for  my  break&flt 
might  have  gratified  the  senses  of  a  LucuUus. 

He  would  fain  have  breakfasted  off  the  fragments  of  my  own  meal, 
but  this  I  refused.  If  he  was  good  enough  to  live  with  me,  he  was  j 
good  enough  to  eat  with  me.  I  had  a  lurking  consciousness  that  I 
had  done  a  foolish  thing,  but  felt  that  I  could  not  amend  my  folly  by  a 
haughty  treatment  of  my  unknown  companion.  While  we  break- 
fasted, he  gave  me  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career  and  fortunes. 

"  My  name  is  Philip  Hay,''  he  began ;  "  and  I  am  the  son  of  a 
parson,  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  a  poor  spirit,  who  spent  his  life  in 
the  seclusion  of  an  agricultural  district,  neglected  his  flock  while  he 
read  the  classics,  and  brought  up  his  family  on  the  produce  of  hia 
garden  and  pigstye.  I  can  hardly  remember  wearing  a  shirt  that  was 
not  ragged,  or  a  coat  and  breeches  that  had  not  served  my  elder  brothff 
faithfully  before  they  fell  to  my  share.  At  our  table  butcher's  meat 
was  not  the  rule  but  the  exception ;  and  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to 
attribute  my  want  of  moral  stamina  to  that  deficiency  of  beef  from 
which  I  suffered  in  my  boyhood.  Butcher's  meat  is  the  foundation  of 
your  true  Englishman.  I  will  not  say  that  my  father  gave  me  a  good 
education,  for  he  suffered  me  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  of  his  learning 
very  much  as  the  cocks  and  hens  that  stalked  about  our  carpetless 
parlour  at  meal-times  were  accustomed  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  each 
repast.  I  may  say  without  boastfulness,  since  my  education  has  never 
been  of  the  smallest  use  to  me,  that  I  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
learning.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  scholarship  came  amiss  to  me.  I 
knew  my  Greek  alphabet  before  I  was  breeched,  and  read  Erasmus  in 
the  original  while  other  lads  were  blundering  over  their  first  declension. 
This  early  proficiency  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  neighbours,  who, 
entirely  nnleamed  themselves,  were  disposed  to  regard  me  as  a  juvenile 
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prodigy ;  Tcry  much  as  they  would  have  done  had  Nature  gifted  me 
with  two  heads,  or  enriched  me  with  a  superfluous  arm.  My  repu- 
tation at  twelve  years  old  spread  as  far  as  the  mansion  of  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  who  sent  for  me  one  day  when  he  had  a  house  full  of  com- 
pany, and  bade  me  repeat  an  ode  of  Horace,  and  specimens  of  other 
classic  poets,  for  the  amusement  of  his  guests.  The  result  of  this 
exhibition  was  an  invitation  to  spend  the  holidays  with  my  lord's 
son,  an  idle  but  by  no  means  stupid  young  jackanapes,  whom  my 
learned  example  might  possibly  convert  to  industry.  My  father 
vas  but  too  glad  to  accept  such  an  invitation;  friends  and  neigh- 
bours declared  that  my  fortune  was  made ;  my  mother  patched  and 
turned  the  soundest  of  my  old  clothes,  and  my  father  pledged  his 
credit  to  procure  me  the  first  suit  of  new  ones  I  ever  owned.  I  left 
home  imi^igh  spirits,  ingratiated  myself  at  once  with  my  patron's  son, 
Yi&count  Escote,  whom  I  was  so  fortunate,  or  so  unfortunate,  as  to 
amuse,  and  whose  friendship  or  fancy  I  was  soon  master  of.  With 
this  young  gentleman  I  spent  the  merriest,  and  indeed  the  happie&t, 
period  of  my  life,  and  the  acquaintance  thus  begun  was  not  destined 
to  lapse.  The  boy  had  a  warm  heart,  and  I  had  perhaps  reason  to  love 
him  even  better  than  I  did. 

"Lord  Escote's  tutor,  a  very  grave  and  pompous  gentleman, 
wag  at  first  inclined  to  object  to  his  pupil's  affection  for  my  society, 
Imt  as  I  speedily  discovered  his  own  incompetency,  and  was  able  to  pose 
him  at  any  moment  by  a  seemingly-innocent  inquiry  about  a  crabbed 
sentence  in  Juvenal,  or  an  ol)sciire  verb  in  -^Eschylus,  he  soon  became 
more  amiable,  and  permitted  me  to  enjoy  my  share  of  the  good  things 
which  he  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  grave  humbug  and  sanctimonious 
imposture.  When  his  lordship  went  to  the  university,  some  four  years 
after  our  first  meeting,  nothing  would  please  him  but  I  must  go  also; 
and  his  father.  Lord  Mallandaine,  being  by  this  time  deceased,  and 
h  succeeded  to  the  title,  with  no  one  but  a  foolish,  indulgent  mother 
to  govern  him,  he  of  course  had  his  way,  and  I  enjoyed  the  education 
of  a  gentleman  at  my  patron's  charge. 

"I  could  tell  you  rare  stories  of  those  wild  days,  Mr.  Ainsleigh, 
stories  of  exploits  that  redound  rather  to  my  cleverness  than  to  my 
patron's  morality  or  my  own  sense  of  honour.     To  sum  up  the  whole. 
We  were  both  expelled  the  university  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
disgrace;  and  Lord  Mallandaine,  not  caring  to  face  a  doating  mother, 
proposed  a  continental  tour,  with  me  for  his  companion.    Together 
^  visited  France,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  intrigued  with  Vene- 
tian courtesans,  and  gamed  with  Parisian  dandies,  got  up  cock-fights 
in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  and  sparring-matches  in  a  Florentine  palace, 
returned  to  England  low  in  pocket  and  broken  in  health,  discontented 
with  each  other  and  disgusted  with  the  world.    I  happened  fortunately 
to  be  master  of  more  than  one  important  secret  of  my  patron's,  and  in 
consideration  of  this  fact,  rather  than  from  any  remnant  of  his  early 
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friendflhip  for  me,  my  lord  presented  me  with  a  few  hondradi^  and  bide 
me  make  my  fortune  at  the  Bar,  for  which  profeisiony  he  wai  good 
enough  to  observe,  my  natural  impudence  and  capacity  for  lying  emi- 
nently adapted  me.  I  thanked  him  in  my  politest  manner,  and,  coning 
him  in  the  spirit,  wished  him  good-day.  Since  then  we  hare  met  nrdj, 
and  then  only  by  accident,  and  my  chief  consolation  whilst  going  to  tka 
dogs  has  been  to  know  that  he  is  treading  the  same  road." 

"  That  is  scarcely  a  Christian  sentiment,"  said  I,  ''  since,  by  70V 
own  showing,  Lord  Mallandaine  was  kind  to  you." 

^'  Kind  ?  yes !  He  kept  me  about  him  so  long  as  I  amused  lim, 
and  kicked  me  off  when  he  tired  of  me.  You  do  not  know— jonr 
simplicity  cannot  conceive — the  things  I  have  done  for  that  man,  Out 
degradations  to  which  I  have  submitted,  the  perils  I  have  encounterei 
Believe  me,  your  Sganarellc's  situation  is  no  sinecure.  And  eome  ixjt 
in  a  brief  fit  of  virtue,  Don  Juan  turns  away  his  faithful  servant." 

"  How  came  you  to  succeed  so  ill  at  the  Bar  ?" 

"  You  will  understand  that  better  ten  years'  hence.  I  began  steadily 
enough,  and  for  the  first  two  years  ate  my  dinners  and  studied  with  a 
pleader;  but  the  habit  of  dissipation  was  too  strong  upon  me.  I  took 
to  spending  ray  nights  in  gaming-houses,  and  even  worse  places  of  a- 
tertainment,  brought  discreditable  company  to  my  chambers,  got  into 
ill-repute  with  the  Benchers,  and  it  ended  by  my  being  kicked  out  of 
the  Temple,  as  I  had  been  kicked  off  by  my  patron,  and  as  I  had  beet 
expelled  from  my  university.  You  perceive  I  have  a  genius  for  getting 
turned  out  of  doors." 

"  And  since  this  time  you  have  lived  by  literature  ?" 

"  I  have  lived  by  writing  for  the  booksellers,  if  you  call  that  litera- 
ture: I  don't.  I  have  composed  more  biographies  of  lately-defunct 
celebrities  than  I  can  count;  have  written  a  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  heroes,  adapted  for  schools,  and  stolen  from  Plutarch;  hafe 
composed  metrical  translations  of  such  Latin  poets  as  are  least  fit  for 
publication;  have  invented  a  scandalous  history  of  the  Princess  of  Wale^ 
whom  I  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  anything  but  a  very  estimaUe 
matron;  and  have  written  pamphlets  for  and  against  every  party.  And 
now,  sir,  you  know  the  worst  of  me.  Ui)on  my  merits  I  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  touch;  but  even  my  enemies  admit  that  I  have  an  easy 
temper  and  a  daring  spirit,  and  that  I  can  be  a  firm  friend  to  the  man 
who  wins  my  regard.  I  have  flung  myself  upon  your  charity,  becauie 
I  like  your  face;  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  will  turn  me 
out  of  doors,  or  allow  me  to  remain  as  your  faithful  drudge  and  ser- 
vitor until  my  luck  turns,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  in  a  week  or  two,  when  I 
will  freely  pay  my  share  of  our  expenses,  and  continue  truly  gratefiil 
for  your  company." 

And  now  came  my  fatal  moment  of  weakness.  I  was  but  just  twentfi 
and  easily  won  to  pity  the  misfortunes  of  my  fellow-men,  however  well- 
deserved  might  be  their  woes.    The  man's  story  was  in  every  manner 
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alcnlafced  to  prejudice  me  againfit  him;  but  I  reflected  that  this  yery 
act  told  in  his  fayonr,  and  was  at  least  evidence  of  his  candonr,  since 
t  would  have  been  easy  for  so  cleyer  a  rascal  to  giye  a  plausible  account 
f  himself.  There  seemed  a  reckless  honesty  about  the  fellow  that 
ttdnated  me  in  spite  of  myself.  How  often  had  I  felt  the  solitude  of 
ay  chambers  intolerable,  and  here  was  a  learned  and  joyial  compamon 
ager  to  share  them  with  me.  True,  that  his  character  might  be  against 
dm ;  but  I  had  now  begun  the  world,  and  must  expect  to  encounter 
trange  characters.  And  then,  I  doubt  not  that  my  yanity  was  tickled 
ijhis  ayowed  fancy  for  me;  and  I  suflered  this  adroit  flattery  to  in- 
loeuce  me  in  his  favour.  What  chance  has  rustic  youth  against  a 
itiien  of  the  world  such  as  this  ?  The  snare  had  been  ingeniously  pre- 
Mied,  and  I  walked  blindfold  into  the  meshes. 

"Til  not  turn  you  out  of  doors!"  I  cried  heartily;  "and  if  you 
xwess  the  learning  for  which  you  give  yourself  credit,  I  shall  be 
mrj  glad  of  your  company.** 

"Your  hand  on  tha^"  said  Philip  Hay;  '^and  now  that  I  am 
lorided  with  a  decent  coat  I'll  go  and  look  up  Mr.  Gave,  and  see 
f  I  can  strike  a  bargain  with  him  for  my  Amazons." 

On  this  he  departed,  and  was  no  sooner  gone  than  I  began  to 
ponder  seriously  whether  this  Mr.  Hay  would  ever  return,  and  if  I  had 
Boi  been  cheated  out  of  a  substantial  suit  of  clothes  by  this  eloquent 
idTenturer.  I  had  been  warned  against  the  tricks  of  the  town,  and 
Bdg  might  be  one  of  them.  I  laughed  aloud  as  I  thought  how  easily 
Iliad  been  cheated. 

In  this  matter,  however,  I  was  agreeably  disappointed.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  comes  my  gentleman,  with  his  hat  cocked 
flnone  side  and  his  face  triumphant. 

"Look  you  there,  Mr.  Robert  Ainsleigh!"  he  cried,  flinging  a  purse 
tfgameas  on  the  table.  "Your  clothes  have  brought  me  luck.  Mr. 
OiTe  happened  to  be  in  rare  good-humour  to-day,  and  I  have  struck 
»Twy  feir  bargain  for  my  history.  There  was  a  great  hulking  fellow, 
Vith  a  queer  twitch  of  his  face  and  limbs,  hanging  about  the  shop, 
rto  went  near  to  spoil  my  market  by  the  display  of  his  learning. 
Be  cried  out  that  the  Amazons  were  fabulous  females,  and  that  I 
*Old  know  as  much  of  them  as  I  knew  of  Achilles — just  what  was 
^  in  Homer,  and  fragmentary  snatches  of  the  Cyclic  poets.  But  I 
Xtmguished  my  twitching  friend — who  wore  a  coat  that  was  patched 
t  the  elbows  and  ragged  at  the  cufls,  showing  at  once  premeditated 
^verty  and  natural  slovenliness — and  talked  Cave  into  an  affection 
>r  my  Amazons.  Here  are  ten  guineas  earnest-money,  and  by  your 
^ve,  Mr.  Ainsleigh,  we*ll  spend  a  pleasant  evening.  Shall  it  be  at 
taiylebonne-gardens  or  Don  Saltero's,  Ranelagh  or  Vauxhall?  Under 
rhich  king,  Bezonian?" 

I  would  fain  have  avoided  appearing  in  public  with  my  new  ac- 
MntoQce,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  that  was  not  to  his  di&ct^dii\ 
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but  his  good-hamonr  and  joviality  soon  yanqaiahied  my  scrapiaL  I 
had  a  natural  curiosity  about  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  those  dudD| 
scenes  of  riot  and  delight  which  I  had  heard  so  praised  by  my  ielloi* 
students  in  the  dining-hall  —  the  places  not  to  know  which 
be  in  some  manner  behind  the  age.    In  a  word,  I  suffered  Hr. 
Hay  to  lead  me  where  he  pleased;  and  those  eveningB  which 
hitherto  been  spent  in  the  studious  quiet  of  my  chamber^  or  the 
gossip  of  an  obscure  coffee-house,  were  now  given  entirely  to  the 
snres  of  the  town. 

I  might  perhaps  have  continued  to  regard  Philip  Hay's 
affection  for  myself  with  doubt  and  suspicion  if  that  reprobate  i 
vidual  had  required  anything  from  me.   But  his  fortunes  revived 
the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance,  and  he  was  more  extravagant 
his  expenditure  than  myself,  notwithstanding  that  my  purse  had 
replenished  by  a  bank-note  enclosed  in  Lady  Barbara's  last 
He  reproached  me  loudly  for  my  parsimony  when  I  refused  to 
or  game  in  the  vivacious  company  to  which  he  introduced  me  at 
hall  and  other  public  plaoes;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  hj 
somewhat  scornful  offers  to  pay  my  score,  drew  me  into  an 
which  I  afterwards  regretted,  for  I  never  forgot  that  I  owed  iH 
my  benefactress;  and  the  natural  pride  of  manhood  was  only 
tained  by  the  hope  that  I  should  one  day  be  able  to  repay  all. 

Nor  were  my  nights  spent  in  noisy  pleasure  at  Don  Saltero'i^ 
wasted  in  the  Ranelagh  Botundo,  unattended  by  the  after-biti 
of  remorse.  From  scenes  so  frivolous,  from  company  so  loose 
unprincipled,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  Hauteville,  the  calm 
and  happy  evenings,  the  pleasant  conversations  over  my  lady's 
board,  the  summer  sunsets  Dorothea  Hemsley  and  I  had  watched 
the  Italian  garden,  when  the  night-dews  hung  heavy  on  the  romt^ 
and  the  last  of  midsummer's  nightingales  sang  loud  in  the  dusky  d» 
tance  of  the  wood.  But,  in  spite  of  these  better  thoughts,  the  pleanMi 
into  which  my  companion  plunged  me  were  not  without  their  cfaaaK^ 
The  restraint  in  which  my  boyhood  had  been  spent  especially  fitted  ml. 
to  be  the  fool  of  such  frivolous  temptations ;  and  my  Mephistq)hdtf 
contrived  his  snares  with  a  rare  genius.  Seldom  did  he  suffer  wetA 
ness  to  mar  my  amusement.  A  skilful  courtier,  set  on  by  wily  miidi* 
tcrs  to  lure  a  crown-prince  from  thoughts  of  statecraft  into  the  vile 
slough  of  dissipation,  could  not  have  acted  his  part  with  greater  om 
or  wisdom.  In  a  word,  my  tempter  played  upon  me  as  Prince  Hamlfli 
bade  the  courtiers  play  upon  *^  this  pipe;**  and  it  was  only  afterward^ 
when  I  saw  the  other  side  of  his  cards,  that  I  knew  the  subtlety  of 
his  game,  and  how  utterly  helpless  I  had  been  in  his  hands. 

I  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Hay's  society  for  six  weeta 
before  Sir  Marcus  Lestrange  and  his  family  came  to  London.  I  iti 
ventured  to  call  more  than  once  in  St.  James's-square,  where  the  hofue- 
porter  informed  me  that  his  master  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
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font,  vbich  detained  him  at  Hauteville,  and  tliat  Mr.  Lestrange 
■'  Paris.    I  waa  relieved  to  hear  of  Everard'a  absence,  and  to  know 
Dora  wne  for  tbc  present  free  from  the  attention,  or  peraeca- 
,  i.f  her  enforced  sailor. 

Wq  came  through  St.  Jatnes's-Bqaarc  one  night,  after  an  evening 

-■  at  Vanxhall,  whence  it  had  pleased  ue  to  return  on  foot,    I  have 

liad  reason  to  beliCTB  that  Mr.  Hay  had  his  own  special  pnrpose 

ringing  me  this  way  on  this  particnlar  night.     Wo  had  snpped  with 

jume  of  his  rackety  aci^naintanee  at  the  gardens,  and  he  had  indaced 

tap  to  drink  a  little  more  than  nsnal.    The  punch,  the  company,  and 

ine  long  walk  in  the  night-air  had  combined  to  excite  my  brniu,  and 

;hc  firet  time  during  oor  acquaintance  I  had  spoken  freely  of  my 

H  at  Haoleville;  nor  did  I  perceive  nntil  afterwards,  when  con- 

.iaj»  my  night's  foliy  in  the  sober  reflections  of  the  next  morning, 

.  -  artfnlly  my  companion  led  me  on  to  the  rerelation  of  my  most 

wrTf!  tlionghts. 

The  windows  of  Sir  Marcus's  honsc  were  blazing  with  the  light  of 
nnaiberleos  candles  as  we  came  into  the  square.  The  family  had 
Ririved,  and  Lady  Barbara  waa  holding  a  reception.  The  great  hall- 
dc'r  was  open,  and  we  saw  the  splendour  within,  with  gucBta  ascending 
knii  dcE<Kndiitg,  and  footmen  bawling  in  tbc  hall  and  on  the  staircase. 
ITilhoat  there  waa  a  crowd  of  chair-men,  footmen  with  flaring  torches, 
fitk-boTS,  and  lantern-bearers,  thongh  it  was  a  fine  spring  night,  and 
E  shining  high  np  in  the  clear  cold  gray.  We  stood  to  watch 
y  passing  in  and  out,  powder  and  diamonds,  mstling  trains 
I  hues,  and  gold  and  silver  brocade,  that  flashed  in  the 
t  the  torches.  The  crowd  proclaimed  the  names  of  beaux  and 
j^Mldiers  and  statesmen.  Now  there  was  a  hush  and  murmur  in 
mi  as  Mr.  Pelham  descended  from  liis  chariot,  with  ribbon  and 
wn  his  breast,  and  a  smile  npon  his  florid  conntenancc.  How 
t  that  respected  head  to  be  kid  low !  And  here,  close  behind 
B  the  Dolte  of  Newcastle,  looking  right  and  left,  with  his  glass 
Dctcdiy  to  his  eye,  challenging  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

t  a  grinning  baboon  goes  yonder!"  cried  my  companion,  who 
r«ryoae ;  "  it  is  a  monkey  that  clambers  into  power  on  the 
a  of  better  men," 

:k-eet,  clumsy-looking  man,  with  a  dark  scowling  face,  came 
y  through  the  crowd. 
■fonder  goes  the  Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Fox,"  said  Mr.  Hay; 
f  the  greatest  statesmen  we  hare,  but  not  eloquent  as  a  speaker. 
D  ever  see  ench  a  hang-dog  countenance  ?  One  would  say  'twas 
'  tiiat  had  just  committed  mui-der  and  hid  the  body  in  a 
Bat  the  man  is  a  genius  1  If  he  and  Pitt  could  bnt  com- 
e  their  forces,  the  brotherhood  of  Pelham  must  bow  tlieir  dimi- 
i'-'i  heads.  Sir  Marcna  is  well  in  with  the  Ministry,  you  see,  and 
•^uU iwt  will  get  some  new  berth  abroad  or  at  home.    "V^^imCo. 
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ench  interest,  yon  onght  to  be  in  the  Honse  of  Oommons,  inirtai 
of  slaving  for  the  reward  of  a  shabby  stnfF  gown,  and  the  rij^  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  against  a  sheepeteakrl 
Bat  come  away ;  it  is  sorry  pleasure  hanging  abont  the  door  iki 
we  feel  ourselves  good  enough  for  the  best  company  in  the  drai- 
ing-room." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  my  own  merits  as  you  are  of  yours,  Phflip^"! 
answered,  laughing  ;  '^  but  there  is  one  in  that  house  I  would  gifeii 
great  ded  to  see." 

''  And  that  one  is  Miss  Dorothea  Hemsley,  a  young  lady  with 
thousand  pounds  for  her  fortune,  who  is  engaged  to  her  cousin 
ard  Lestrange,  and  who  would  many  you  to-morrow  if  you  hid 
courage  of  a  mouse !"  said  my  companion. 

We  had  now  drawn  a  little  aloof  firom  the  crowd  ;  Philip  Haj 
thrust  his  arm  through  mine,  and  was  leading  me  homewards. 

'^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  cried,  aghast  at  such  sacrilege  as  this 
mention  of  a  name  that  was,  and  has  ever  been,  sacred  to  my  ean. 

''  I  mean  that  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  know  what  stuff 
are  made  of.     You  tell  me  that  Miss  Hemsley  is  plighted,  or  ill 
plighted,  to  young  Lestrange,  as  hardened  a  sinner  as  my  late 
Mallandaine,  firom  whom  I  have  heard  his  character,    ijid  yon 
watched  her,  and  seen  her  unhappy;  and  you  surprised  her  onoe 
tears ;  and  she  owned  that  the  burden  of  her  sorrow  was  hard  to 
Yet  with  all  her  sorrow  she  found  time  and  patience  to  teadi 
Spanish,  and  was  pleased  you  should  polish  her  Italian  ;  and  sang 
you,  and  walked  with  you,  and  watched  with  a  face  white  as  a 
while  Sir  Marcus  reviled  and  banished  you,  and  sent  you  a  little 
monkish  book  for  your  comfort.    Why,  man  alive,  the  woman 
you — it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face — and  would  many  yon 
of  hand  if  you  had  the  spirit  to  ask  her." 

"  That  is  impossible — even  if  I  could  do  such  an  act  of 
against  Lady  Barbara,  which  I  could  not.     Those  who  have  a 
over  her  would  take  care  to  prevent  such  a  marriage." 

"Yes,  if  you  were  so  dull  a  blockhead  as  to  ask  their 
But  I  don't  suppose  even  your  rustic  simplicity  is  simple  enough 
that.    There  are  parsons  by  the  score  in  May  Fair  and  the  Fle^ 
will  marry  you  without  leave  or  license  from  parents  and  guardim 
and  vou  will  surelv  not  let  the  vouns:  ladv  be  sacrificed  to  a  man  ii" 
hates  for  lack  of  a  little  courage  on  your  part." 

**  If  daring  of  mine  could  secure  her  happiness,  there  are  few  pflA 
I  would  not  dare,"  I  answered  boldly. 

**  Pshaw  !  thou  art  a  creature  of  ifs  and  buts.  Had  I  such  fSfid 
fortune  as  to  win  the  heart  of  an  orphan  heiress,  I  would  not  tibti 
shivering  on  the  door-step  while  my  ladv-love  was  pining  for  •• 
within." 

The  cold  night  and  the  walk  had  sobered  me  by  this  time,  and  ft* 
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nin's  tone  offended  me.  I  begged  him  to  trouble  himself  no  more 
iboot  my  business,  which  I  assured  him  I  could  conduct  without  his 
idrioe.  He  leceiyed  my  rebuff  with  his  usual  good-humour,  and  for 
time  forbore  to  offend  by  any  mention  of  Dora's  name. 

Chaptee  XI. 

WS  PLIOHT  OUB  TBOTH. 

Oh  the  following  day  I  received  a  note  from  Lady  Barbara.  It  had 
written  before  the  assembly  of  the  preyious  night,  and  it  informed 
■a  that  the  writer  would  walk  in  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park  at 
inee  o'clock  on  that  afternoon,  attended  only  by  a  footman,  and  would 
te  pleased  if  I  could  join  her  there,  as  if  by  accident. 

Philip  Hay  was  present  when  I  received  this  letter,  and  soon  after 
pc^osed  an  expedition  that  would  occupy  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Ilien  I  declined  this  he  questioned  me  so  closely  that  I  confessed  I  was 
jQOig  to  meet  my  patroness.  He  congratulated  me  on  being  so  high 
illier  &YOQr,  and  went  out  upon  his  own  business. 

My  heart  beat  high  as  I  entered  the  Mall.  If  Dora  should  be  with 
Uty  Barbara! — if! — but  I  knew  this  could  not  be.  My  lady  herself 
U  been  amdous  to  banish  me  from  that  sweet  society,  and  would  she 
Ipin  expose  me  to  the  danger  which  had  already  well-nigh  wrecked  my 
|Hne?  No ;  I  felt  sure  my  benefactress  would  be  alone ;  and  yet  it  was 
iUi  a  pang  of  disappointment  I  saw  her  solitary  figure  approach  me. 
'  It  was  not  the  fashionable  hour  for  promenaders,  and  except  for  an 
Meisional  passer,  or  a  strolling  nurse-girl  with  her  brood  of  children, 
ifihad  the  walk  well-nigh  to  ourselves. 

Lady  Barbara  dismissed  her  footman,  bidding  him  return  for  her 
k  half  an  hour.  She  led  the  way  to  a  retired  seat  under  one  of  the 
Mrly-budding  elms,  and  here  we  sat  side  by  side,  my  lady  for  a  few 
laments  silent  with  emotion,  and  I  no  less  deeply  moved. 

Presently  she  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Dear  Sobert  I  dear  adopted  son  I"  she  murmured  gently,  "  it  is 
htA  to  meet  you  thus  by  stealth." 

^Nothing  is  hard  to  me,  dear  madam,  except  the  loss  of  your 
dbcticm.'' 

^  And  that  loss  can  never  happen  to  you.  I  have  only  to  look  in 
JOQr  face,  and  the  past  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  fancy  you  are  your 
After,  and  I  am  young,  and  jealous,  and  wicked,  and  miserable  once 
iKffe.  No  justice  that  I  can  do  to  you  will  atone  for  that  old  wrong 
to  him.  0,  if  it  could !  But  that  is  a  vain  wish ;  a  wrong  done  to 
Ae  dead  is  done  for  ever.  How  well  you  look !  how  manly  you  have 
powhl  You  had  never  much  of  the  rustic  air,  but  even  that  you  had 
iigODe^  and  yon  are  a  courtier,  a  man  of  the  world.  In  what  school 
WyoQ  been  graduating?" 

I  bluahed  as  I  bethought  myself  that  it  was  in  tho&^  iLQtmsyQi& 
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Beminaries  of  Banelagh  and  Yaaxhall  I  had  acquired  the  maidy  air 
which  my  dear  lady  was  pleased  to  congratulate  me. 

"  Speak  to  me  of  yourself,  dear  madam/'  I  said,  "  and  of—" 

"  And  of  Dora  P'  said  Lady  Barbara,  as  I  paused  confiued.  ". 
Robert,  that  is  a  business  which  sorely  troubles  me." 

"  What  business,  madam  ?" 

"  Dora's  marriage  with  Everard.  As  the  time  draws  near  I  b 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  my  husband's  conduct  in  this  matter." 

**  As  the  time  draws  near !"  I  cried,  my  heart  beating  ptiiifi 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  those  words,  madam  ?*' 

**  Ah,  I  forgot  I  You  know  nothing  of  what  has  happened  sinoe 
left  Hauteville.  Sir  Marcus  has  hurried  on  this  marriage  between 
niece  and  his  son.  I  fear  he  has  pressed  his  suit  somewhat  too 
sistently.  The  dear  child  yields,  but  I  am  sure  she  is  unhappy;  an 
Bobert !  I  sorely  fear  it  is  for  her  fortune  Ererard  is  so  eager." 

''  I  know  as  much.  Lady  Barbara,"  replied  I,  and  prooeeded  In 
peat  the  remarks  on  tiiis  subject  with  which  Mr.  Ererard  had  &tq 
me.  "  No  man  who  loyed  a  woman  would  speak  of  her  thus,"  I 
in  conclusion. 

On  this  my  lady  became  very  thoughtfuL 

**  0,  Bobert,  would  to  Heaven  I  knew  what  is  best  to  be  donef 
cried  after  a  pause. 

"  Anything  is  better  than  that  Miss  Hemsley  should  be  unbq 
said  I ;  ^*  and  1  do  not  believe  that  marriage  can  result  in  her  happi 
0,  madam,  believe  me,  this  is  no  selfish  argument.  It  is  not  bet 
I  love  her  that  I  say  this.  Alas,  what  hope  have  I  ?  Sever  her 
Everard  Lestrange  to-morrow,  and  she  is  no  nearer  me.  Bat 
should  her  peace  be  sacrified  to  any  ambitious  design  of  her  ( 
dian's?" 

<<  It  was  her  father's  wish  also,  Bobert  Mr.  Hemsley  was  a 
city  merchant,  who  owed  his  position  in  society  to  his  alliance  witi 
Lestranges.  He  had  a  great  Mendship  for  my  husband,  and  it  m 
who  first  mooted  the  idea  of  Dorothea's  union  with  her  couaiiL 
will  was  made  with  a  view  to  this;  and  if  Dora  marries  withool 
guardian's  consent,  she  forfeits  half  of  her  fifty  thousand  pounds^  i 
smu  goes  to  Sir  Marcus." 

I  was  inexpressibly  glad  to  hear  this ;  it  seemed  to  lessen  by 
half  the  distance  between  the  heiress  and  me. 

''  Ah,  madam,  how  happy  the  lover  who  should  win  her  againi 
uncle's  will  I"  cried  I. 

'<  Even  then  she  would  have  no  despicable  fortune.  The  strii 
terms  of  Mr.  Hemsley's  will  are  by  no  means  singular  in  days 
clandestine  marriages  are  so  common,  and  an  heiress  the  mark  for  • 
adventurer.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  bill  to  stop  Fleet  marriagea 
they  say  Henry  Fox  will  oppose  it  with  all  his  might,  since  he  ow 
happiness  to  a  stolen  match." 
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"  Yoa  spoke  of  M ibs  Hemslej's  marriage  as  near  at  hand,  madam, 
irhenisittobe?" 

I  fUtered,  and  felt  myself  cowering  like  one  who  waits  his  death- 
Uow. 

**  Alas,  Bobert,  reiy  soon ;  in  a  few  weeks." 
"That  is  indeed  soon.    Bnt  snrely,  madam,  if  this  yonng  lady 
does  not  love  her  consin  you  will  interfere  to  prevent  her  misery  ?    If 
8ir  Marcus  be  the  guardian  of  her  fortune,  you  arc  as  surely  the  pro- 
per guardian  of  her  peace ;  you  cannot  consent  to  see  her  sacrificed." 

"I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  do,  Robert,"  replied  my  lady  hclp- 
Indy ;  **  I  wish  I  better  knew  the  dear  girl's  heart ;  and  yet  I  dare  not 
^[■estion  her.  I  have  tried  my  uttermost  to  dissuade  Sir  Marcus  fh)m 
4Us  haflty  marriage ;  but  he  is  inflexible.  And  Dora  is  his  niece  and 
ward,  not  mine.  Everard  is  in  Paris,  where  he  is  appointed  Secretary 
«f  Legation ;  but  he  comes  back  to-morrow  night.  He  is  on  the  road 
it  this  moment,  and  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  are  already  be- 
.|niL  The  miUinerB  are  busy  with  the  bride's  finery ;  but  the  poor 
diild  takes  no  pleasure  in  laces  and  brocades.  I  remember  the  fuss 
•boat  my  own  wedding-clothes,  and  what  weary  work  it  all  seemed  to 
me.  Ah,  Bobert,  these  loveless,  joyless  marriages  must  surely  be  dis- 
pleasing to  Heaven.  But  I  see  my  servant  coming  back  to  us.  You 
mst  go,  dear ;  I  shall  write  to  you  soon.  Good-bye,  and  God  bless 
jot!" 

So  we  parted ;  I  to  return  to  the  Temple,  sorely  depressed  in  spirits. 
Hor  were  Mr.  Hay's  persuasions  of  any  avail  with  me  for  some  time 
ifter  this.  The  very  thought  of  crowded  public  gardens  filled  me  with 
■fcrsion ;  I  sickened  at  my  comrade's  boisterous  jokes ;  I  buried  my- 
Klf  in  my  books,  and  would  have  given  much  to  be  rid  of  this  old  man 
of  the  mountain,  who  had  contrived  to  fasten  himself  upon  my  shoul- 
dm.  I  think  Mr.  Hay's  tact  enabled  him  to  perceive  this ;  for  he 
kft  me  to  myself  for  upwards  of  a  week  soon  afterwards,  absenting 
Umself  upon  his  own  business,  as  he  said. 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  brought  me  no  letter  from  Lady  Bar- 
hn.  I  suffered  tortures  of  anxiety,  and  every  evening  after  dark  stole 
tway  from  my  books  and  walked  to  St.  James's-square,  where,  under 
eover  of  the  friendly  night,  I  reconnoitred  the  mansion  that  sheltered 
Dorothea  Hemsley.  The  lighted  windows,  more  or  less  brilliantly 
illominated,  told  me  nothing  of  her  who  was  perhaps  sad  and  sorrow- 
fill  within.  Sometimes  the  thought  that  she  was  being  forced  into  a 
kataiial  marriage  went  nigh  to  drive  me  to  desperation.  I  remembered 
whit  Philip  Hay — that  soldier  of  fortune  and  citizen  of  the  world — ^had 
lud  to  me.  The  great  doors  of  the  diplomatist's  house  stood  open  be- 
bn  me.  Why  should  I  not  rush  in  and  rescue  my  darling  from  her 
appoiBerB  by  force  of  arms — my  own  strong  arms,  which  should  be 
abk  to  shield  and  save  her  from  all  the  world  ?  Why  should  I  not  do 
tiiis?    Why  indeed,  except  that  I  had  no  right  to  anppo^  ^vic^^^t^ 
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ceeding  would  be  agreeable  to  MisB  Hemsley.  CJonld  I  haye  been  ai- 
snred  of  her  love,  there  wonld  haye  been  little  need  of  hesitation.  But 
how  was  If  the  least -learned  of  students  in  the  scienoe  of  womuL's 
heart,  to  interpret  with  any  certainty  tender  looks,  and  gentle  bliuheii 
and  downcast  eyelids,  and  faint  fluttering  hand,  and  low  tremulous 
Yoice  ?  Those  sweet  signs  of  maiden  bashflilness  might  mean  so  littk^  j 
or  so  much. 

One  night  that  I  found  the  house  in  St.  James's-square  dfaBl^ 
lighted,  and  the  porter  standing  at  the  open  door  tasting  the  eyening  : 
air,  I  made  so  bold  as  to  ask  that  functionary  whether  there  was  not 
soon  to  be  a  marriage  in  the  flEunily  he  seryed.  The  man  had  not  beea 
at  Hauteyille,  being  no  doubt  too  burly  and  ponderous  a  person  &ri6- 
moyal  from  his  leather-hooded  chair  in  London,  and  I  therefore  lanoo  -. 
hazard  of  recognition. 

Yes ;  he  informed  me  that  on  Thursday  fortnight  the  young  lady  of 
the  house  was  to  be  married.  The  blow  struck  hard.  Thursday  toA- 
night  I  It  was  now  Tuesday ;  in  sixteen  days  Dora  would  be  gooe 
from  me  for  eyer.  ,       •  j 

I  returned  to  my  chambers  with  a  distracted  mind,  but  h«ppij 
found  a  brief  note  from  Lady  Barbara  awaiting  me. 

"We  shall  be  at  Vauxhall  to-morrow  eyening,"  she  wrote;  "ta  ■ 
sure  to  be  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  dark  walk  to  the  right  of  the  statue  of 
Neptune, — and  be  cautious.    We  shall  not  be  alone." 

"We."  Did  "we"  mean  my  lady  and  Miss  Hemsley?  I  thought 
as  much ;  and  I  know  not  how  I  liyed  till  the  next  night.  Philip  Exfi 
presence  and  liyely  interest  in  my  welfare  seemed  at  this  time  partics- 
larly  obtrusiye.  He  questioned  me  closely  as  to  where  I  was  going  to 
spend  my  eyening,  and  said  he  had  made  a  special  appointment  for  me 
with  some  friends  of  his  own  at  Vauxhall. 

I  doubt  not  that  some  moyement  of  yexation  at  this  intelligence 
betrayed  where  I  was  going,  if  he  had  not  the  knowledge  already  iiom 
another  source. 

Eyening  came,  and  I  found  myself  for  the  first  time  alone  in  the 
gardens,  fluttered  with  unspeakable  hopes,  and  yery  anxious  to  aroid 
any  encounter  with  Mr.  Philip  Hay.  Though  I  had  meant  to  arrire 
only  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  named  by  Lady  Barbara,  it  was 
but  nine  o'clock  when  I  entered  the  gates,  so  swiftly  did  my  desirtB 
outrun  time.  I  kept  entirely  to  the  dark  walks,  and  looked  at  my  watch 
eyery  time  I  came  to  a  solitary  lamp.  Eyery  footstep  fluttered  w^ 
eyery  rustle  of  brocade  set  my  heart  beating  with  a  sudden  tumult  I 
thought  the  gardens  could  neyer  haye  been  so  fall  of  fops  and  belleii 
the  dark  alleys  neyer  so  affected  by  the  company. 

At  last  the  clock  struck  ten ;  the  distant  music  grew  conftised  in 
my  ears ;  placid  stars  aboye  and  twinkling  lamps  below  swam  befi^ 
my  eyes.    Two  ladies  in  hoods  and  masks  approached,  and  in  anotkr 
moment  Dora  was  at  my  aide. 
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''Dora — ^MiflB  Hemsley!"  I  faltered ;  and  then  I  know  not  what  im- 
pnbe  poflaesBed  me,  bnt»  forgetful  of  all  except  the  delight  of  this  meet- 
ings I  clasped  the  dear  girl  in  my  arms.  ''  My  love,  my  darling  I*'  I 
cried,  "  this  hatefol  marriage  must  not  be." 

"Noy  Boberty"  she  murmured,  gently  withdrawing  herself  from  my 
anbraoe,  "  it  shall  not  be,  I  have  been  veiy  weak  and  cowardly ;  but 
wben  the  time  drew  near,  despair  made  me  bold,  and  I  cast  myself  upon 
Lidy  Barbara's  mercy.  Dearest  aunt  I  she  is  all  goodness,  and  she  will 
not  suffer  me  to  be  wretched  for  life,  as  I  should  be  if  I  married  one 
I  cannot  lore,  whom  I  cannot  eyen  respect." 

"Yes,  Bobert,"  said  my  lady,  "we  must  save  this  dear  girL  I 
knew  not  her  heart  till  the  night  before  last,  when  some  tearful  words 
ihe  let  £eJ1  tempted  me  to  question  her.  We  must  save .  her — but 
bow?  I  cannot  openly  oppose  the  will  of  her  guardian,  my  husband; 
ind  I  knata  nothing  against  my  stepson.  It  is  a  faithful  lover  must 
Kre  her,  Bobert" 

My  lady  and  Dora  had  both  removed  their  masks.  The  sweet 
girl  stood  before  me,  one  moment  pale  as  a  lily,  and  in  the  next  blush- 
ing crimson. 

"  There  is  one,  madam,  who  would  shrink  from  no  dangerous  ser- 
Tioe  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  save  her,  and  who  would  take  her 
tff  his  wife  penniless  more  proudly  than  as  heiress  to  a  great  fortune. 
But  he  is  obscure,  dependent,  almost  nameless. — ^Would  you  not  de- 
ipse  such  an  one,  Dora?*' 

"Despise  you!"  faltered  my  angel  tenderly;  and  she  gave  me  a 
diTine  look  from  her  blue  eyes. 

"I  begin  to  think  I  am  not  wanted  here,"  cried  my  lady,  laughing; 
"I  will  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  Neptune. — Ah,  Dora,  will  you  hang 
your  pearl  necUace  on  the  sea-god's  trident  if  you  escape  shipwreck 
oa  life's  troubled  ocean?" 

She  was  gone.  I  led  my  darling  to  a  bench,  and  we  sat  down 
nde  by  side.  She  put  on  her  mask  again ;  was  it  to  hide  those 
nudden  blushes?  And  then,  emboldened  by  sudden  joy,  I  spoke  to 
lier  of  my  love,  and  implored  her  to  consent  to  a  speedy  clandestine 
marriage. 

''I  Would  not  offer  you  a  name  so  obscure,  Dora,"  said  I,  when 
I  had  pleaded  in  swift  passionate  words  that  came  from  the  very  depth 
tf  my  heart ;  ''  I  would  rather  wait  and  work  patiently  till  I  was 
worthier  so  dear  a  partner.  But  by  this  way  only,  or  by  a  resolute 
idiisal  on  your  part,  which  would  expose  you  to  all  the  tortures  of 
domestic  persecution,  can  your  union  with  Everard  Lestrange  bo 
ftToided;  and  0,  my  darling,  I  think  I  would  sooner  see  you  dead 
ilian  united  to  that  man,  for  I  know  he  is  a  villain.  Who  else  should 
We  forged  the  vile  letter  that  banished  and  disgraced  me?  Who 
elae  should  be  privy  to  poor  Margery's  flight?  Ah,  Dora,  you  know 
iow  liiUe  of  my  time  was  spent  at  the  warrener's  lodge  afber  qtl<^  ds^ax 
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person  came  to  Hanteyille.  I  was  bat  too  forgetfiil  of  my  old  Irainble 
friends.  No,  darling,  yon  most  not  marry  Everaid  rMbrange;  M 
can  yon  consent  to  share  a  lot  so  lowly  as  mine?" 

<'Yes,  Bobert,"  she  whispered;  and  for  a  few  bleMed  momcBli 
we  sat  silent,  with  clasped  hands.    This  was  oar  betrothaL 

A  faint  mstling  of  the  bnshes  behind  startled  ob.  I  sprang  to 
my  feet. 

"  Who  is  there?*'  I  cried,  with  my  hand  on  my  swand-hilt)  fcr  I 
was  inclined  to  suspect  an  eavesdropper. 

Again  I  heard  a  stealthy  mstling,  and  swift  footsteps  in  the  not 
walk.  I  examined  the  hedge,  which  grew  thick  and  high;  but  the 
listener,  if  there  had  been  one,  was  gone.  Those  rapid  retreating  fcot- 
steps  were  his,  no  doubt. 

Lady  Barbara  came  hurrying  towards  as. 

"  Come,  children,"  she  cried,  "  is  all  settled?" 

"  There  is  nothing  settled,  dear  madam,  except  that  Miss  HcmAf 
has  blessed  a  most  unworthy  creature  with  her  love." 

"  0,  Bobert,  if  I  can  read  you  aright,  she  will  have  no  caoie  to 
repent  her  confidence.  Dear  children!  But  there  is  not  time  ftr  •• 
other  word.  We  are  here  with  a  party,  you  know,  Bobert^  and  hn 
stolen  away  from  them.  Our  friends  will  be  looking  for  us.  Afll 
to  arrange  everything?  Yes,  I  suppose  mine  is  the  only  cool  heii 
among  us.    I  will  write  to  you,  Bobert." 

"  Lady  Barbara!"  called  a  gentleman,  running  towards  us. 

"See,  here  comes  Mr.  Dolford,  one  of  our  beaux!  Away  with 
you,  cousin,  awaj!" 

I  pressed  Dora's  hand,  murmured  a  blessing  upon  my  consin  and 
my  love,  and  vanished  as  my  lady's  cavalier  approached  her,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  her  absence. 

"  We  have  all  been  hunting  you,  ladies.  Galcavanti,  the  coDJnror, 
is  just  beginning  his  wonderful  performance.  It  is  the  best  thing  to 
be  seen  this  year,  and  I  would  not  have  you  miss  it. — Lestrange  lui 
been  positively  distracted,  I  protest,  Miss  Hemsley." 

I  felt  like  a  creature  in  a  dream  after  leaving  Dora.  My  i^ 
swam  with  the  sweet  intoxication  of  so  much  happiness.  I  could  fiO^ 
tear  myself  from  the  garden,  but  hung  about  the  darker  walks  ii 
the  faint  hope  of  seeing  her  again.  It  was  not  till  after  midoig'^ 
that  I  left  the  pleasure-haunt  and  walked  eastwards  under  the  J^ 
April  stars. 

Chapter  XII, 

I  AM  CHEATED  INTO  EUIX  BY  A  TaATFOR. 

After  that  too  happy  meeting  at  Vauxhall  my  spirits  were  too 
much  distracted  for  the  common  basiness  of  life,  and  I  found  titf 
aociety  of  Mr.  Hay  far  firom  agreeable.    I  longed  to  be  atone  wiA 
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mj  hopes  and  anxieties,  but  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  a  companion 
who  cost  me  nothing,  and  took  pains  to  make  himself  useful  and  neces- 
M17  to  me.  In  telling  him  what  I  had  told  him  of  my  secrets,  I 
kid  giyen  him  some  right  to  be  interested  in  my  affairs,  and  this 
pririlege  he  used  with  much  freedom,  and  to  my  extreme  annoyance, 
imtil  I  lost  temper  one  day,  and  informed  him  that  I  preferred  to 
lunage  my  own  business  without  his  advice  or  interference. 

If  I  had  hoped  to  rid  myself  of  him  by  this  means  I  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Mr.  Hay  was  blessed  with  an  imperturbable  tem- 
per, and  an  easy  impudence  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  any  rebuff. 

"  That's  wrong,  Bob,"  he  replied ;  "  the  advice  of  a  man  of  the 
VQild  is  always  worth  having;  and  I'll  wager  I  could  help  yon  to  a 
fife  and  a  fortune  if  you'd  let  me." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  genius  for  intrigue,"  I  answered  coldly; 
"but  how  is  it  you  have  not  found  those  blessings  for  yourself?" 

"  How  do  yon  know  that  I  have  not  had  and  lost  them  ?  A  man  of 
wj  stamp  runs  through  a  fortune,  and  quarrels  and  parts  company  from 
a  wife,  while  a  fellow  of  your  icy  nature  is  deliberating  a  love-letter." 

Daring  this  period  of  anxious  expectation  I  found  it  impossible 
to  rid  myself  of  my  companion's  observation.  If  I  went  out  after  dark 
to  watch  the  house  that  held  my  treasure,  as  I  did  every  evening, 
lie  guessed  my  errand,  and  upbraided  me  for  my  pusillanimity.  I 
tried  to  quarrel  with  him ;  but,  as  it  did  not  suit  the  gentleman's 
purpose  that  we  should  part,  I  found  this  impossible. 

It  was  a  week  after  my  meeting  with  Dora,  and  it  seemed  an  age, 
when  a  visitor  came  to  my  chambers,  and  the  door  being  opened  by 
Mr.  Hay,  that  person  app^red  before  me  in  high  spirits,  to  announce 
that  a  young  woman  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

**She  is  dressed  like  a  milliner's  girl  or  a  ladyVmaid,"  he  said; 
"bnt  I'll  wag^  it  is  thy  inamorata  in  disguise." 

I  flew  to  the  door,  and  found  Miss  Hemsley's  maid,  a  young  French- 
woman, whom  I  had  seen  often  at  Hauteville,  and  who  was  no  especial 
bvourite  of  mine.  She  had  a  pinched,  sallow  countenance,  with  small 
piercing  black  eyes.  She  spoke  English  very  tolerably,  but  with  an 
Qipleasant  nasal  twang,  and  I  had  heard  Lady  Barbara  extol  her  as  a 
Bodel  of  industry  and  fidelity.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  my  own  dislike 
of  the  girl  was  an  unworthy  prejudice  of  the  masculine  mind,  which  is 
ever  apt  to  associate  an  unpleasing  face  with  an  inferior  nature.  To- 
^7 1  could  have  hugged  Ma'amselle  Adolphine,  so  delighted  was  I  to 
tdcome  anyone  who  brought  me  tidings  of  Dora.  I  led  her  into  my 
fitting-room,  where  Mr.  Hay  was  lounging  over  a  newspaper. 

''As  this  young  woman  has  come  to  speak  of  private  business,  I 
>ixmld  be  very  glad  to  have  the  room  to  ourselves  for  half-an-houTy 
Bay,"  said  I. 

''With  all  my  heart.  Bob ;  I  can  read  the  news  at  a  coffee-house 
H  wriA  m  here. — ^Your  servant,  madam^" 
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Mr.  Hay  saluted  my  yisitor  with  a  profound  bow,  and  fayouiedba 
with  a  Bigniiicant  glance  which  I  at  the  moment  took  for  a  simple 
fashionable  leer,  much  affected  at  a  time  when  your  Bporious  fine  ffsor 
tleman's  language  to  women  was  always  spiced  with  doable  meanisg 
and  his  every  look  a  declaration.  I  saw  Mr.  Hay  safe  outside  my 
door,  and  then  turned  eagerly  to  the  Frenchwoman. 

"  Now,  Adolphine,  what  news  from  your  mistress?"  I  cried.  "  Hare 
you  brought  me  a  letter?" 

"Ah,  but  no,  monsieur!"  shrieked  the  girl;  "mademoiselle  is  too 
well  watched  for  that.  She  cannot  run  the  hazard  of  writing.  It  is 
nothing  but  drums,  and  dinners,  and  masquerades,  and  picture-sale^ 
and  parties  to  Ranelagh  all  the  day  and  all  the  night,  and  he,  Monsiear 
Everard,  is  always  there — always  upon  her  steps.  It  is  my  Lady  Bar- 
bara who  sends  me  to-day.  The  marriage  that  you  know  of  is  to  take 
place  at  once,  at  the  Fleet,  at  May  Fair,  anywhere  that  they  will  ask  no 
questions.  And  if  you  haye  a  friend  who  can  help  you  to  arrange  the 
things,  my  Lady  Barbara  says — ah,  let  me  not  forget  what  it  is  she  has 
said — since  you  know  not  the  town,  you  are  to  confide  in  your  firiend, 
pourvu  that  you  care  to  trust  him." 

A  friend?  What  friend  had  I  ?  There  was  my  companion,  Hr. 
Philip  Hay,  cleyer,  unscrupulous,  practised  in  intrigue,  and  only  too 
eager  to  be  useful.    But  could  I  venture  to  trust  my  happiness  to  bim? 

"  What  next,  Adolphine?'*  I  cried. 

"  The  marriage  must  be  immediately,  see  you.  Monsieur  Bobert. 
This  day-week  is  fixed  for  the  wedding  with  Monsieur  Everard.  To- 
night there  is  a  masquerade  at  Kanelagh.  Mademoiselle  will  be 
there,  with  my  Lady  Barbara  and  Monsieur  Ererard.  At  half-past 
twelre  o'clock,  when  the  rooms  are  most  crowded,  she  will  complain  of 
the  heat,  and  will  retire  to  the  cloak-room  with  her  aunt,  where  she 
will  slip  a  black-silk  domino  over  her  dress  and  will  come  out  to  the 
portico,  always  with  her  aunt.  You  must  be  upon  the  spot  with  a 
hackney-coach  ready  to  carry  her  away.  It  must  all  be  done  quick  like 
the  lightning,  for  Monsieur  Ererard  will  not  be  slow  to  take  alann; 
and  then  you  will  drire  at  once  to  your  parson,  and  he  will  many  jott 
stir^le-chiunp.  And  after,  you  had  best  to  leave  the  country  with  jour 
bride,  says  my  Lady  Barbara,  if  you  would  not  have  bloodshed  be- 
tween you  and  Monsieur  EvenutL" 

"  I  can  protect  my  wife  and  my  honour  in  England  or  elsewheie,** 
I  answered  proudly;  and  then  with  a  throbbing  heart  I  sat  down  to 
write  to  my  dear  girl,  assuring  her  of  my  gratitude  and  lore,  toi 
thanking  her  a  thousand  times  for  her  confidence;  a  long,  wild,  ramblio£[ 
epistle  I  doubt  not.  I  had  not  time  to  read  it  over,  for  the  French- 
woman was  in  haste  to  be  gone,  so  I  crammed  the  letter  and  a  oonplo 
of  guineas  into  her  hand  and  dismissed  her. 

When  she  was  gone  I  paced  my  chamber  thoughtfully  for  some 
iim^  debating  the  prudence  of  confiding  in  Philip  Hay.    Alter  senoo^ 
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sction  I  decided  in  liis  faTonr.  Trrte  that  I  knew  him  to  be  a  rascal, 
ret  if  well  paid  for  his  fidolity  he  would  surely  be  faitliful.  And  what 
nterest  could  he  have  in  betraying  me?  Some  help  in  this  matter  I 
must  Bssaredly  have.  I  knew  nothing  myself  of  Fleet  mamageB  or  the 
la*  relaling  to  them;  nod  there  wnano  time  for  me  to  obtain  snch  know- 
ledge from  strangers.  I  had  often  enough  been  hustled  in  Holborn  and 
on  Iiudgate-hill  by  the  low  wretches  who  touted  for  those  reprobate  par- 
Mnswho  made  a  living  by  such  clandestine  tmions;  but  I  could  at  leaflt 
ItOBt  Philip  Hay  rather  than  one  of  these  \-nlgar  adventurers.  To 
tirrwige  a  marriage  between  midnight  and  sunrise  might  ho,  nay,  no 
donbt  would  be,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty;  and  for  this  I  needed  just 
Buch  help  as  my  companion  could  give  me ;  while  in  the  event  of  any 
panuit  on  the  part  of  Everard  Lestrange,  the  assistance  of  such  a  sturdy 
heDclunan  would  be  of  no  small  service.  It  was  already  late  in  the 
afleraoon,  and  there  was  little  time  for  indecision;  bo  I  decided  on 
tniiling  Mr.  Hay  with  this  precious  secret,  and  on  his  return  hastened 
to  make  him  my  confidant. 

"It  is  just  such  an  adventure  as  I  love!"  he  cried  gaily.  "  Leave 
tSi  to  me,  and  I  will  engage  that  the  soberest  parson  in  tJie  purlieus  of 
the  Fleet  prison  shall  be  in  waiting  with  book  and  gown  to  unite  you 
to  jonr  heiress  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  one  to-morrow  morning.  He 
till  ask  an  extra  fee  for  the  unusual  hour,  though  it  ia  scarcely  so  un- 
imon  as  yon  may  think;  but  of  course  you'll  not  object  to  that." 
VAni  win  such  a  marriage  be  strictly  legal?"  I  asked. 
FF^th  yes,  Bob ;  the  Gordian  knot  shall  be  as  tight  as  if  an  arch- 
p  had  the  tying  of  it — unless,  indeed,  you  give  special  notice  to 
1  beforehand,  when  these  ecclesiastics  have  a  way  of  forgetting 
d  some  essential  bit  of  the  service,  which  omission  enables  Signor 
is  to  bid  Signora  Sposa  good-morning  some  fine  day  when  she  grows 
plGflomc.  0,  they  are  rare  obliging  fellows,  I  assure  yon,  these  par- 
ll  but  though  these  marriages  are  legal  enough,  it  is  a  felony  on 
^psrt  to  perform  them,  for  which  they  are  liable  to  prosecution, 
ff  they  snap  their  fingers  at  Mr.  Jnstice,  and  contrive  to  live  a  jolly 
life,  There  was  Dr.  Oainham,  for  instance,  playfully  entitled  Bishop  of 
Btll,  a  rare  impndent  dog;  and  the  famona  Keith,  who  made  a  hand- 
A  fortune  by  his  chapel  in  Mayfair;  and  when  there  was  some  talk 
b  brother  ecclesiastics  putting  down  his  trallic,  vowed  if  they  did 
'^Id  buy  a  piece  of  ground  ajid  outbury  them." 
tliile  my  companion  rattled  on  thus,  I  was  meditating  my  plans 
t  night',  yes.  Lady  Barbara  was  right.  It  would  be  best  to 
vmy  bride  from  England,  and  place  her  where  she  would  be  safe 
■ETerard  Lestrange'a  persecution.  I  conld  come  buck  to  my  native 
R  to  light  him,  if  my  honour  should  demand  such  an  act ;  but  my 
Uiosght  must  be  of  Dora. 
wbaA  luckily  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  in  hand ;  and  this,  after 
g  Mr,  Hay  with  a  twenty-pound  not«,  would  leave  me  plenty  for  a 
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journey  to  France,  and  a  month  or  two's  living  in  Bome  plesBant  nntie 
retreat,  which  Dora,  who  knew  the  Continent,  shoold  chooee.  "  And  I 
will  be  her  slave,  and  lie  at  her  feet,  daring  the  brief  happy  holiday  of 
onr  honeymoon,"  I  thought ;  **  and  then  I  will  come  back  to  LonlflB 
and  work  for  a  position  at  the  Bar,  and  redeem  my  name  from  Ae 
stigma  of  the  fortune-hunter,  and  every  penny  of  the  income  booi  her 
five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  shall  be  spent  on  herself^  so  that  die 
may  forget  she  is  married  to  a  poor  man." 

My  fancy  flew  to  a  pretty  rural  cottage  I  had  seen  to  let  in  one  of 
the  lanes  beyond  Kensington,  during  a  recent  pedestrian  jaunt  to  that 
quarter,  and  which  I  imaging  just  such  a  simple  paradise  as  my  Vm 
would  like. 

"  I  will  send  Hay  to  secure  it  to-morrow,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  while 
Dora  and  I  are  posting  towards  Dover,  and  I  will  ask  Lady  Barbara  to 
furnish  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Hay  departed  in  search  of  a  sober  parson,  and  to  order  the  p(»t> 
horses  and  chariot  to  convey  us  to  Dover ;  while  I  busied  myself  with 
the  packing  of  a  trunk  to  take  with  me  on  my  journey.  Never  had  I 
been  so  particular  about  my  toilette.  I  deliberated  solemnly  between  a 
blue  suit  and  a  chocolate  one,  and  no  elegant  trifler  of  Pall  Mall  cooU 
have  been  more  particular  than  I  in  my  selection  of  cravat  and  rufiSeB. 

By  the  time  I  had  made  my  arrangements  and  counted  my  moosjt 
Mr.  Hay  returned.  He  had  settled  everything  most  pleasantly— found 
an  exemplary  parson,  a  real  Oxford  man,  without  a  fault  except  a 
capacity  for  losing  money  at  faro,  at  the  tavern  of  the  Two  Sawyen, 
Fleet-lane.  The  chaise  and  horses  were  ordered,  and  would  be  in  waiting 
close  to  this  place  of  entertainment. 

"  And  by  to-morrow  noon  you  will  be  in  Dover,"  said  my  coadjuiofi 
**  in  time  for  the  packet  that  sails  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  wind  and 
weather  permitting.  And  now  let  us  go  and  dine  together.  Whai, 
man  alive  !"  he  cried,  in  answer  to  a  dissentient  look  of  mine,  "will 

you  refuse  to  crack  a  bottle  with  a  faithful  friend  at  parting?   By 1 

Mr.  Bob,  unless  I  am  used  as  a  friend  I  will  have  no  hand  in  this  bold- 
ness.    I  am  no  dirty  tool,  too  base  to  touch  but  not  too  vile  to  use !" 

"  It  was  no  want  of  friendship  that  made  me  hesitate,  Phil,**  I  le- 
plied;  *'  but  I  am  in  too  anxious  a  mood  for  pleasure,  and  shall  be  poor 
company.    We'll  have  a  bottle  together,  notwithstanding." 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  a  bulky  Tompion  with  a  clumsy  outer-case  rf 
leather,  that  had  belonged  to  my  grandfather  the  colonel,  and  had  been 
flung  aside  as  old-fashioned  by  my  father  when  he  went  to  Cambridge! 
and  left  in  a  drawer  at  Hauteville,  where  Lady  Barbara  found  it,  and 
gave  it  to  me.  It  was  early  yet,  and  indeed,  but  for  Mr.  Hay's  invita- 
tion to  dine,  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  got  rid  of  the  hours  that 
must  pass  before  my  appointment  at  Ranclagh. 

My  officious  friend  took  me  to  a  tavern  that  was  strange  to  me,  s 
house  in  Chelsea,  where  he  ordered  an  excellent  dinner,  and  so  mocb 
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rine  Aat  I  remonBtrated  with  him  for  his  folly.  Bat  he  iDformed  me 
kat  we  were  not  going  to  dine  alone,  and  presently  arrived  a  person  of 
niliiary  aopect^  in  a  uniform  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  whom  Mr. 
hj  introdnoed  as  Sergeant  O'Blagg  of  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
ies a  gmtlemui  who  thought  no  more  of  storming  a  Mabratta  fortress 
han  of  cracking  a  bottle  of  burgundy,  and  who  stood  high  in  the  esti- 
ution  of  Major  Lawrence. 

This  brave  warrior,  whose  Hibernian  accent  was  in  nowise  modified 
qrloDg  service  in  the  East,  favoured  us  during  dinner  with  many  won- 
IflEhl  stories  of  his  adventures  in  those  distant  lands,  and  dilated  with 
I  somewhat  florid  eloquence  upon  the  wealth  and  glory  to  be  won 
thsre. 

''You  gentlemen  who  know  no  more  of  war  than  those  petty  European 
iiimisheB  about  which  you  kick  up  such  a  row,  with  firhig  of  big  guns 
ni  ringing  of  big  bells,  bedad,  for  a  victory  that  you're  neither  better 
Btt  worse  for,  except  in  the  matter  of  a  new  tax  on  your  boots,  or  your 
^  or  your  tay,  ye've  no  notion  of  our  conquests  out  yonder,  where,  at 
iesadc  of  a  town,  there's  diamonds  as  big  as  beans  to  be  picked  up 
ii  Ihe  streets,  and  the  pearls  fly  as  thick  as  hailstones  about  our 
NUdiers'  heads;  and  there's  big  brazen  idols  in  the  temples  with  their 
ifannachs  full  of  rubies  and  emeralds  and  such-like,  just  as  you  stuff  a 
Ifbhaelmas  goose,  sir,  and  him  as  splits  the  haythen  image  asunder 
rith  the  butt-end  of  his  bayonet  gets  the  stuffing  for  his  pains.  Why, 
he  Great  Mogul  has  seven  golden  thrones — or  maybe  some  of  'em's 
ins — covered  with  jewels" — the  sergeant  called  them  "jools" — "every 
He  of  'em  handsomer  than  t'other,  except  the  one  that's  called  the  pay- 
]tek  throne,  and  that  whops  the  lot,  and  is  valued  at  forty  millions  of 
ipeea." 

Bo  he  ran  on,  to  the  apparent  delight  of  my  companion,  but  to  my 
ivn  unutterable  weariness.  What  were  the  jewelled  thrones  of  the  Oreat 
[ogul  to  me,  who  knew  but  one  treasure,  and  sighed  but  for  one  dear 
rize  ?  The  sergeant's  company  vexed  me ;  but  Philip  Hay  explained 
>  me  in  an  undertone  that  he  had  met  this  old  friend  by  accident  in 
be  street)  and  could  not  well  avoid  asking  him  to  join  us  at  dinner.  I 
Iserved  that  the  soldier  drank  ferociously,  and  both  he  and  Hay  pressed 
be  wine  on  me;  but  this  kindness  I  resolutely  declined.  I  would  have 
^veu  much  to  have  been  away  from  these  boisterous  boon-companions, 
tod  heartily  repented  my  confidence  in  Mr.  Hay,  which  had  placed  me 
iasQch  an  unwelcome  position. 

I  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  sergeant's  stories,  which  he  told  in 
^BoiBy»  uproarious  manner  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders  of  his  country- 
UttB,  and  garnished  with  military  oaths.  My  thoughts  were  far  away 
^  that  boisterous  table.  When  the  bottle  was  poshed  towards  me, 
iriih  damorous  protestations  against  my  abstinence,  I  filled  my  glass 
^i^tdiaiuoallyy  and  in  this  manner  when  Uie  night  grew  late  I  had  drunk 
*^  three  or  four  glasses  of  a  claret  which  seemed  to  me  a  tiiui  v^t 
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wine,  ill-adapted  to  steal  a  man's  brains.  Yefc  by  ten  o'clock  I  tdfci 
kind  of  stupor  creeping  oyer  me — ^a  conftasion  of  the  brain,  in  whklLfhi 
strident  voice  of  the  Irish  soldier  roaring  his  florid  stories  of  iDditt 
conquest  and  loot,  of  Dupleix  and  the  Great  Mogul,  peacock  throiN^ 
and  royal  elephants  in  jewelled  harness,  seemed  strange  and  distsnt  to 
my  ears. 

In  this  condition  of  my  mind  I  was  perpetually  troubled  by  theidtt 
that  I  had  no  right  to  be  here.    It  was  in  vain  that  I  looked  at  mf 
watch,  which  showed  me  that  I  had  nearly  three  hours  to  wait  befbn 
my  presence  would  be  required  at  the  gates  of  Banelagh.    At  kit  1 1 
started  up  from  the  table  in  haste,  telling  Philip  Hay  that  I  (K)uld  itif' 
no  longer,  and  if  he  was  not  ready  to  accompany  me,  would  go  alon& 

He  pointed  to  an  eight-day  clock  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

''Art  thou  mad,  Bob  ?"  he  cried ;  ''it  has  not  yet  gone  the  half-hofll- 
after  ten.  Drink  a  glass  of  this  rare  old  Hollands,  and  take  tluo|l. 
easy." 

He  forced  a  glass  of  spirit  upon  me,  which  I  drank  unwiUiiq^ 
enough.    It  had  a  strange  burning  taste,  and  I  had  reason  afterwvdL- 
to  know  that  it  was  no  such  simple  liquor  as  Hollands  I  was  thus  mad|^ 
to  drink,  but  a  dram  doctored  with  an  Indian  spirit  that  maddens  tb 
brain. 

"  We  can  get  rid  of  the  sergeant  in  half  an  hour,  and  then  go  out 
and  get  our  hackney-coach,"  whispered  Hay  close  in  my  ear.  "Then 
is  no  need  for  him  to  know  our  business." 

I  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  tried  to  listen  with  boom 
degree  of  patience  to  the  soldier's  long-winded  stories,  and  my  frienA 
comments  upon  them;  but  before  I  had  listened  long,  the  voices  of  tta 
two  mingled  confusedly,  then  grew  to  a  buzzing  sound,  and  at  last  died 
away  into  a  low  murmur,  like  the  pleasant  rustling  of  trees  on  • 
summer  afternoon,  as  my  head  sank  forward  on  the  table,  and  I  slept. 

I  was  awakened  suddenly  by  a  violent  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a 
loud  voice  crying: 

"  Twelve  o'clock.  Bob;  the  landlord  is  shutting  his  doors,  and  *li 
time  we  went  in  search  of  our  coach.  Why,  what  a  dull  companion 
thou  hast  been !" 

I  staggered  to  my  feet.  My  eyeballs  burnt,  and  my  head  ached  to 
splitting ;  for  a  moment  I  scarce  remembered  where  I  was,  or  the 
events  of  the  day. 

"  Heavens,  I  have  slept !"  I  exclaimed  at  last ;  "  and  Dora  waiting  for 
me,  perhaps.    Why,  in  perdition's  name,  did  you  make  me  drink?" 

"You  must  have  the  weakest  head  in  Christendom,  child,  if  three 
glasses  of  French  wine  can  muddle  it.  Come,  the  reckoning  is  paid, 
and  a  long  one,  for  that  Irishman  drinks  like  a  fish  ;  we  can  settle  that 
between  us  by  and  by.    Allofisf" 

He  slipped  his  arm  through  mine,  and  led  me  from  the  house.  The 
feeble  street-lamps  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  I  could  hardly  h«^ 
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nlkfid  withoai  mj  companion's  support.  Not  far  from  the  tayem  we 
hmd  a  hackney-coach  that  had  just  brought  a  family-party  from  the 
theitre,  and  this  carried  us  at  a  good  pace  to  Banelagh,  before  the 
ioofs  of  which  pleasure-place  we  alighted. 

Here  all  was  concision  and  riot — torches  blazing,  chair-men  bawl- 
ing^ footmen  squabbling,  ducal  chariots  stopping  the  way,  and  a  crowd 
]f  findy-dressed  people  going  in  and  out  of  the  lighted  doors. 

Hy  companion  held  me  tightly  by  the  arm,  and  it  was  as  much  a» 
leoould  do  to  keep  our  places  in  the  crowd.  Standing  thus,  hustled 
■d  pushed  on  eyery  side,  we  waited  for  a  time  that  seemed  to  me  Tcry 
long;  but  no  black-robed  mask  approached  us.  Maskers  in  red  and 
Une  and  yellow,  Great  Moguls  and  Turkish  princesses,  shepherds  and 
riwpherdesses,  sailors,  sultans,  chinmey-sweeps,  harlequins,  Pmichinellos, 
Kr  John  Falstaffs  and  Abel  Druggers,  passed  and  pushed  us,  but  she 
ir  whom  I  waited  with  throbbing  heart  and  burning  brain  did  not 
ifpear. 

At  last  I  felt  myself  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  someone  amongst 
tfi6  crowd  behind  us,  and  turning,  found  myself  face  to  face  with  two 
lonen  in  black  dominoes  and  masks.  One  removed  her  mask  instantly, 
ni  I  recognised  Mademoiselle  Adolphine. 

"  Get  us  to  a  coach  as  quick  as  you  can,  Mr.  Robert,"  she  en- 
teated  hurriedly ;  "  my  young  lady  is  like  to  swoon  herself. — 0,  but 
Ipnty  you  to  sustain  yourself,  mademoiselle!  The  coach  is  all  near, 
md  monsieur  will  lead  us  there.  Lean  you  on  his  arm,  mademoiselle, 
mi  on  me. — ^And  you  will  tell  the  coachman  where  to  drive,  and  follow 
via  another  coach,  is  it  not,  monsieur  ?  Ah,  what  of  dangers,  what  of 
hords  we  have  run  to  rencounter  you !  Monsieur  Lestrange  is  yonder 
M  waiting  for  mademoiselle,  who  has  gone  away  with  her  aunt  to  the 
doak-room;  and  Miladi  Barbara  goes  to  monsieur  to  say  that  made- 
loiselle  is  too  ill  to  return  to  the  dance.  Word  of  honour,  it  is  a  pretty 
comedy!*'  and  chattering  thus,  the  French  maid  hurried  and  bustled 
^  to  the  door  of  a  coach,  into  which  she  pushed  her  timid  companion^ 
tiio  did  indeed  seem  half-fainting. 

I  pressed  the  poor  little  trembling  hand,  which  clung  convulsively 
to  mine. 

"Shall  I  not  come  with  you,  Dora?"  I  asked. 

"Great  heaven,  no!"  the  French  girl  shrieked  almost  hysterically; 
'^aod  if  one  pursues  us,  and  Monsieur  Lestrange  came  to  overtake 
^— Uie  beautiful  affair!  Go  you  into  the  other  coach,  monsieur,  with 
}oar  friend,  and  tell  to  our  coachman  to  follow  yours.  Go,  then. 
Is  there  the  time 'to  lose  in  follies?"  cried  Adolphine,  as  I  kissed  the 
Utile  hand  that  still  clung  to  mine,  alas,  with  but  too  natural  fear. 

PhiUp  Hay  pulled  me  from  the  carriage-door,  directed  the  ma& 
^bere  to  drive,  and  thrust  me  into  our  coach  before  I  had  time  to* 
^emonBtrate. 

**  Drive  like  ten  thousand  devils!"  he  shouted  to  oux  3«n^^)^\i<^ 
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no  doubt  used  to  sach  dandestine  errands  and  the  double  or  Mb 
pay  attendant  on  them,  whipped  his  jaded  horses  into  a  gallops  mi 
in  another  minute  we  were  tearing,  rattling,  jolting  eastwards  tk  i 
pace  that  shook  every  bone  in  our  bodies,  and  precluded  any  attai|fc 
at  conyersation. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  several  times  on  the  journey,  to  aati^f 
myself  that  the  other  coach  was  following.  I  think  we  could  seqei 
have  left  Ranelagh  an  hour  and  a  half  when  we  pulled  up  ia  t 
wretched  dirty  lane,  before  the  dreary  entrance  of  a  iayem,  wbtH 
dinginess  was  but  just  made  visible  by  an  oil-lamp  hanging  overtkl 
threshold. 

"  Is  this  the  house?"  I  asked  with  a  shudder.  "  What  a  honit 
place!" 

'*  Zounds,  Bob,  what  a  fool  thou  art!  Does  it  matter  by  iri4 
gate  a  man  goes  to  heaven?  Qaick,  man!  here  are  ihe  ladies;  thm 
is  no  time  for  dawdling.  My  parson  will  be  drunk  or  asleep  if  ivAll 
not  quick;  'tis  an  hour  after  our  time. — ^This  way,  mademoiaeBii 
support  your  mistress.  The  stairs  are  somewhat  rotten,  and  mi|^ 
be  cleaner. — ^The  chapel  is  an  ugly  one,  miss;  but  this  dirty  stair  U 
like  Jacob's  ladder,  for  here  are  seen  angels  ascending  and  descendisgi 
—Come,  Bob." 

He  opened  a  door  and  ushered  us  into  a  chamber  lighted  witk 
two  tallow-candles  in  brass  candlesticks.  These  stood  on  a  tsbb 
covered  with  a  dirty  cloth,  and  surmounted  by  a  greasy,  dilapidafcedp 
looking  prayer-book,  upon  the  cover  of  which,  in  tarnished  gildinft 
appeared  the  arms  of  one  of  the  colleges.  A  man,  dressed  in  a  grinj 
surplice,  and  with  a  red  cotton-handkerchief  tied  round  his  head  il 
lieu  of  a  wig,  was  nodding  half  asleep  over  an  empty  bottle ;  W 
he  was  broad  awake  in  a  moment  at  our  entrance,  saluted  us  briflUji 
clapped  himself  behind  the  table,  opened  his  book,  and  began  to 
gabble  the  marriage-service,  as  if  for  a  wager. 

The  irreverence  of  the  whole  aflTair  shocked  me  inexpressibly.  W* 
this,  save  one,  the  most  solemn  of  all  ceremonials,  to  be  thus  rattbi 
over  by  a  drunkard? 

"Stop,  sir!"  I  cried;  "let  the  lady  at  least  remove  her  mask." 

"  Mais  tu  es  UteT  roared  Philip  Hay.  "  Veux-iu  que  tout  le 
saurait  demam  ce  qm  sefait  ici  ce  soir?  The  lady  will  keep  her  mast; 
'tis  the  custom  with  people  of  her  rank. — Go  on,  parson,  and  let  ^ 
have  none  of  your  clippings  of  the  service.  This  is  a  band-fide  mtf* 
riage,  remember;  but  you'll  be  paid  as  well  as  if  we  wanted  to  pUj 
fast  and  loose  by  and  by." 

I  took  the  little  hand  in  mine.  It  trembled  no  longer,  but  wtf 
now  icy  cold.  The  parson  rattled  on  with  the  service.  Mr.  Haj 
stood  grinning  at  us,  with  his  arms  akimbo  and  his  hat  on.  Tte 
bride's  responses  were  given  in  a  faint  murmur  that  was  almoit* 
Bob.    The  ring  was  aiifiped  ui^u.  ^<^  ^<^Ti^^  ^!^s^^^  and  the  ceremoni*^ 
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being  ooncladedy  a  greasy  book  was  produced,  in  which  I  signed  my 
Bame,  and  the  bride  after  me.  As  she  took  the  pen,  Mr.  Hay  gave 
I  k>od  huzza^  which  withdrew  my  attention  from  the  register.  It 
leemed  the  signal  for  a  fresh  arri?a].  The  door  of  an  inner  room 
vganedf  and  a  gentleman  entered,  who  took  off  his  hat  and  saluted 
■e  with  a  bow  of  mock  ceremony.  This  new-comer  was  Everard 
[tftrange.  His  ironical  courtesy,  and  the  sardonic  grin  upon  his  hated 
kse,  told  me  that  I. was  undone.  Till  this  moment  my  brain  had 
MD  daxed  and  muddled  by  the  stuff  that  had  been  mixed  with  my 
konk;  but  my  enemy's  presence  sobered  me. 

^Let  me  be  first  to  salute  the  bride,"  exclaimed  my  lady's  step- 
BD.  ^  You  may  remove  your  mask  now,  Mistress  Ainsleigh,  and  let 
jmr  huaband  imprint  a  hymeneal  kiss  upon  the  prettiest  lips  in  Ghris- 
Mdom." 

She,  my  wife, — ^bound  to  me  irrevocably  by  the  ceremonial  just 
iriMed  over  by  a  half-dmnken  parson, — took  her  mask  from  her  face, 
■I  looked  at  me  pleadingly,  piteously,  tenderly,  with  her  soft  brown 

It  was  my  foster-sister,  Margery  Hawker ! 
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If  the  specimens  which  different  writers  hare  upon  yarions 
held  np  to  ns  were  true  types  of  the  character,  the  casual  reads 
could  scarcely  be  blamed  were  he  to  pronoonce  that  anything  to  ds 
with  the  life  and  snrroandings  of  the  nniversity  don  wonld  M  ta^ 
famish  an  attractive  or  an  agreeable  theme.  Sir  Thomas  OyeAnf 
has  described  him  as  a  prig  of  the  first  water ;  Theodore  Hook  hk. 
directed  all  the  darts  of  his  sarcastic  armory  against  him,  and  t 
host  of  minor  writers  hare  followed  snit  after  their  own  &8hion.  WIm|| 
he  has  not  devoted  his  existence  to  toadying  young  tufts,  he  has  be^^ 
a  bookworm ;  and  if  in  point  of  years  he  has  not  verged  upon  imbec&U 
senility,  he  has  been  made  to  play  the  rdle  of  an  awkward  yooM 
ecclesiastic,  fresh  from  his  own  Common  Boom,  guiltless  of  all  mm 
dane  experience,  whose  most  felicitous  effort  towards  making  himadf; 
agreeable  consists  in  a  series  of  futile  attempts  to  pass  his  ball  through 
a  croquet-hoop,  and  an  utter  inability  to  attune  his  conversation  is 
that  of  the  cap-setting  young  ladies  of  Little  Peddlington.  Conna- 
tionality  is  seldom  accuracy  to  nature ;  and  in  this  particular  instantt 
there  are  additional  reasons  why  the  conventional  type  should  seeift 
to  exemplify  at  best  nothing  more  than  an  exceptional  development 
In  the  first  place  the  portraits  usually  given  us  are  either  entire  fimof 
pieces,  or  else  caricatures.  The  university  don  of  fiction  is  dthet 
wholly  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  writer,  or  he  ii 
the  humorous  exaggeration  of  some  actual  entity.  In  the  second 
place  the  atmosphere  of  the  Common  Room,  in  which  the  don  lim 
and  moves  and  has  his  being,  is  not  exempt  from  the  influenoes  cf 
periodical  change.  Even  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  human  product  of 
one  generation  will  differ  in  a  variety  of  essential  points  from  that  of 
other  generations.  Judged  by  the  experience  of  to-day,  the  sketch  of 
a  Common  Room  and  its  inmates  ten  years  ago  would  be  quite  flte* 
Who  knows  what  will  be  the  complexion  of  the  first  Parliament  elected 
under  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  ?  In  the  same  way,  how  are  ^re  to 
predict  what  changes  may  not  sweep  over  the  Common  Rooms  of  Ot* 
ford  and  Cambridge  some  twenty,  ten,  or  even  five  years  hence  ? 

Discarding,  then,  all  history  of  the  past  and  all  speculation  qpoB 
the  future,  let  us  so  far  take  the  curious  reader  behind  the  soeDOi 
of  academical  life  as  to  introduce  him  to  those  personages  by  vhom 
the  strings  of  the  University  are  pulled,  and  those  regions  in  whidi 
the  process  is  performedt  aa  titiej  ^m^  o1\S[i^\si  ^si&t  at  present.  ''Cos- 
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tomarj  suits  of  solemn  black,"  grare  gentlemen  of  well-matured  years, 

atem  spectacles,  staid  talk,  an  utter  ignoring  of  the  whole  world  ont- 

■ide  the  sacred  portals  of  the  college,  a  species,  in  fact,  of  troglodyte 

vitedilavianism, — these  were  the  images  which  were  supposed  to  be 

tndissolubly  associated  with  the  traditional  uniyersity  don.    Once  enter 

tlie  Common  Boom — ^that  penetralia  of  everything  rigidly  academical 

«-4Uid  you  were  in  an  atmosphere  from  which  all  traces  of  youth  and 

joothful  folly  were  banished:  that  was  the  old-fashioned  stereotyped 

Mea  of  the  everyday-life  in  those  reverend  latitudes.  But  it  tvas  old- 

fahioned,  and  any  representation  of  the  tribe  to  be  noticed  here  must 

le  made  in  very  different  colours.    It  is  true  that  there  still  linger 

•  ftiw  foflsil-like  specimens  of  the  antique  don  in  the  shape  of  an  oc- 

4Monal  senior  fellow,  but  they  are  very  few ;  and  if  you  talk  with 

ftese  elderly  gentlemen  on  the  present  condition  of  the  University, 

Aqr  will  shake  their  heads,  and  tell  you  in  tones  full  of  misgiving  that 

fte  times  have  changed  marvellously  since  they  first  got  their  fellow- 

iag^  thirty  years  ago.    A  race,  meanwhile,  has  sprung  up  which  knows 

/lo^  or  does  not  acknowledge,  Joseph  (the  refrain  of  a  music-hall  ballad 

tnits  even  a  scriptural  quotation  with  a  suspicion  of  vulgarity), — full 

ft  different  sympathies,  fired  with  difiFerent  aspirations.    Posts  in  the 

^iHDuigement  of  the  college  affairs  are  gained  at  a  far  earlier  age  than 

formerly  the  case ;  and  the  result  is  that  a  very  marked  pheno- 

MMm  in  Common-Boom  life  under  the  existing  reg^ime  is  the  young 

don. 

Not  a  particularly-pleasant  one  either,  for  precocious  academical 
Is  apt  to  exercise  a  disagreeable  influence  upon  its  victim.    A 
ttqr,  snug  apartment  is  the  Common  Boom  of  St.  Andrew's  College. 
\-  hfSBi  floor  to  ceiling  it  is  oak-paneled ;  its  carpet  is  of  the  richest 
Inkey  material ;  the  wines  of  which  it  boasts  are  as  fine  as  any  that 
Miey  can  buy  ;  its  windows  command  a  glorious  view  over  a  lawn 
Mooth  as  velvet,  past  perfectly-grown  trees,  on  to  the  fairest  of  Oxford's 
grioeful  spires.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  attractions,  the  Be  v.  Octa- 
Tios  Hudwell,  who  graduated  in  the  year  '35,  and  who  seldom  moves 
\  bom  his  college,  scarcely  ever  enters  an  appearance  there.    "Why?  The 
oU  place,  he  will  tell  you,  is  rendered  to  him  insufferable  by  the  new 
deo^t  which  has  been  imported  into  ic,  in  the  shape  of  these  very 
JQniiff  fellows,  these  pretentious  young  coxcombs,  these  doxosophists, 
I^  barely  out  of  their  teens,  whose  success  (we  are  still  quoting  the 
fie?.  Octavius'  words)  makes  them  positively  light-headed.    A  little 
strong,  perhaps,  is  this  criticism  of  the  senior  fellow  of  St.  Andrew's, 
bnfe  on  the  whole  it  is  not  quite  gratuitous.    Of  all  prigs  upon  the  sur- 
ftwe  of  the  earth  the  young  university  prig  is  the  worst,  and  of  such 
<^wtiire8  the  class  which  is  our  venerable  friend's  aversion  is  mainly 
Qomposed.    We  will  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  we  are  in  the  chamber 
already  mentioned.    Decanters  are  on  the  table,  and  the  company  pre- 
sent nnmben  perbape  some  twelve,  who,  after  dimng  m  \Xi^  ^'^'^^jb- 
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hall,  have  jnst  entered,  doffed  the  academical  robes  in  which  the  npii 
has  been  enjoyed,  and  have  taken  their  seats.  That  jonng  gentkmar* 
he  looks  perhaps  twenty-two,  and  may  be  a  year  or  two  more— whon 
air  is  fall  of  affectation,  whose  morements  are  redolent  of  conceit^  mk 
whose  words  fall  with  languid  and  artificial  cadence  from  his  lipe^  ii  • 
genuine  type  of  his  order.    After  an  academical  career  which  Iq  poU 
of  distinction  does  him  all  possible  credit,  little  Tuppins  has  hmt- 
newly  elected  to  his  fellowship.     Having  hitherto  consorted  mial|f . 
with  other  clever  boys  of  his  age,  it  might  be  supposed  that  sudden^  t».; 
find  himself  in  the  midst  of  men  considerably  his  seniors,  would  hM 
imbued  him  with  some  slight  measure  of  modesty.  Nothing  of  the  loA' 
On  the  very  first  eveniug  on  which  Tuppins  made  his  appearance  in  ih$, 
St.  Andrew's  Common  Room,  engaging  easily  in  conversation  withHs 
Slohgoe,  one  of  the  oldest  tutors  of  the  college,  and  detecting,  ^ 
fancying  he  detected,  some  flaw  in  his  remarks,  he  turned  round  toiaan 
and,  with  an  air  of  exquisite  impudence,  disgusted  him  with  the  qiM>£ 
tion,  "  What  could  have  made  him  bold  enough  to  pronounce  in  M 
examination  recently  past  on  his  (Tuppins*)  merits  ?'*    To-nigfat 
has  brought  with  him  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  also 
recently  won  their  way  to  fellowships,  and  who  have  all  the 
supreme  belief  in  their  own  infallibility.    They  are  full  of  the  cant 
that  stage  through  which  they  are  now  passing;  the  traditions  of  thdr; 
intellectual  undergraduate  clique  still  cling  to  them,  and  if  they  mn 
asked  to  enumerate  the  three  members  of  the  University  most  comp6>; 
tent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  any  matter  off-hand,  they  wooH 
unquestionably  select  themselves.    They  talk — for  they  are  talking  onlf 
for  effect,  and  principally  for  the  sake  of  scandalising  a  middle-agd 
sedate  gentleman  who  sits  on  their  left — a  jargon  of  Voltaire  sad 
Comte.    They  discourse  of  the  highest  problems  of  metaphysics  wifli 
on  inimitably-confident  air,  which  only  argues  an  experience  as  limitel 
as  their  conceit  is  unlimited.    Sometimes  it  fortunately  happens  tfait 
these  vapid  young  pretenders  to   omniscience   meet  with  a  ridilf' 
deserved  snub  at  the  hands  of  an  older  hahitui  of  the  Common  Boom. 
For  instance,  this  same  Tuppins  was  talking  the  other  night  to  an- 
other youth  of  his  own  standing,  his  voice  pitched  in  that  shrill  treHt 
which  the  university  prig  is  in  the  habit  of  affecting  as  being  infr 
cative  of  mind,  de  omnibus  reins  et  quibusdam  aUis.    His  tone  was  oaa 
of  studied  and  offensive  scepticism,  and  his  manner  was  unusuaHyde* 
monstrative.  The  reason  was  that  Straddlebrook  was  sitting  by,  anote 
fellow,  who  has  been  in  the  college  longer  than  the  period  of  Tuppnrf 
lifetime,  and  who  docs  not  quite  fall  in  with  the  slightly-atheistic 
views  of  the  flippant  young  Oxford  radical.    "  Let  us  disgust  old 
Straddlebrook,"  was  his  comment  to  Simpkins  as  the  pair  strolled  np 
the  Common-Room  stairs.     Gradually   the  conversation  got  on  to 
Professor  Juggles,  well  known  for  the  breadth  of  his  religious  bdirf 
iS^raddJebrook  interposed.  "  "NL^  ^oo3l»i  "  ViAKcniigited  Tuppins, "  SioP' 
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I  myself  were  Jngglca'  favourite  pnpilB,  and  we  onght  Lo  know 
mg  of  hb  opinions."     "That  may  be,"  rejoined  Straddlebrook, 
I  not  nneqnal  to  the  occasioD,  "bat,  my  dear  yonng  gentlc- 
i  seem  to  forget  that  we  old  men  knew  ProfesBor  Juggles 
1  were  in  ycmr  cradleB."    At  this  reply  Tupping  and  Simpkina 
I  decidedly  crestfallen.    They  deserted  the  aymposiuin,  and  went 
I  rooms  of  the  former,  there  to  drink  tea,  and  talk  German  phi- 
f  and  water. 
I  being  tho  demeanour  of  the  newly-elected  fellow  towards  his 
w  does  he  comport  himself  towards  those  of  whose  number  he 
aitly  one — the  tribe  of  undergraduates  ?    That  is  a  stage  in  his 
e  which  he  docs  all  in  hia  power  to  ignore.     Aa  be  sweeps  up 
BKall  to  the  high  table  at  the  end  of  it,  at  which  he  as  a  don  has  the 
ptirilege  of  banqueting',  he  will  cast  a  look  of  disdain  ui>on  the  ijnohih 
vuhna  of  youths  who  have  not  yet  taken  their  degree.     Wlien  he  hoa 
"jcet  them  elsewhere,  in  the  cloisters  of  hia  college,  or  in  the  open 
■  .1,  if  he  does  not  studiously  turn  his  head  tho  other  way,  or  walk 
'i  his  eyes  downfixt-d  upon  the  ground — a  gait  of  this  description 
.•young  don  fancies  symbolical  of  intellect  and  expressive  of  deep 
Illative  abstraction — he  will  perhaps  jast  acknowledge  their  exist- 
-■  liy  the  faintest  of  nods.   What  wooder,  then,  if  honest  Jones,  who 
n'd  St.  Andrew's  contemporaneously  with  Tnppina,  but  without 
~.ime  mental  and  educational  advant&geB,  and  with  a  taste  for  the 
■r  more  strongly  developed  than  for  the  schools,  calls  Tuppins  "a 
';ited  donkey,"  and  wonders  how  he  gets  on  in  the  Conimon  Room 
■ ' ,  u  genial,  good  sort  of  fellow  like  Smith? 
Flt  a  very  different  specimen  of  this  genus  is  tho  Rev.  Edward 
itli.     He,  too,  is  comparatively  young — about  forty;  he  is  a  tutor 
-!.  Andrew's,  and  universally  popular.    Look  at  him  as  he  aits  there, 
iirfect  type  of  the  intellectual  middle-class  gentleman.    There  is 
./.hiug  pedantic  about  him,  aud  yet  his  knowledge  of  the  ethics  is  as 
Uie  German  Ocean  to  a  mud-pool  in  comparison  with  that  of  which 
Toppina  can  really  boast.     Hia  lectures  are  always  well  attended ;  he 
dnes  not  mind  what  pains  he  takes ;  and  many  is  the  grateful  youth 
*lo  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that  had  it  not  been  for  Smith's  coach- 
ing, he  would  never  have  passed  the  schools,     Mr,  Smith,  too,  is  a 
Stcftdy  supporter  of  athletics,  and  especially  of  the  river  j  and  it  is  not 
BDpoeaible  that  he  will  pull  stroke  in  the  nest  torpid.     He  ia  devoted 
te  his  work,  and  he  knows  that  hia  work  ia  well  done.     Very  slowly 
bleed  does  he  sip  his  claret,  of  which  he  will  confine  himself  to  two 
^■mrn,  for  in  ten  minutes'  time  he  has  an  appointment  with  a  pupil  at 
liig  rooms,  to  whom  he  is  about  to  administer  a  friendly  "  posing"  in 
iXd-Teatament  history.    That  middle-aged  gentleman  uest  him,  cross- 
gnuDed,  with  starch-stiff  collars  reaching  fairly  over  hia  ears,  square  as 
O  tbe  cut  of  his  head,  and  more  closely  reaembling  in  appearance  tho 
Mbrd  doD  of  tradition  than  anyone  else  in  the  room,  ia  the  Reverend 
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"William  Muffles,  dean  of  the  coUege,  who  is  never  wearied 
forth  opon  ihe  utterly  corrupt  and  abominable  oatnre  of  all  tmdii 
gradaates.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  plajfally  rallies  him  on  his  d}ffe]|ll 
riewB  of  yonthfnl  follies,  and  at  the  present  moment  he  is  defect 
some  particular  nndergradnate  against  the  censorious  criticism  ofP 
Muffles,  or,  as  he  is  uniyerpally  called  by  the  in-everent  gonior  rneml 
of  the  college,  "  the  bilions  Billy," 

If  the  stranger  enters  one  of  theee  apartments,  vhose  occopdl 
we  are  now  describing,  with  the  expectation  of  listening  to  any  rtf 
brilliant  or  strikingly-original  conTersation,  he  will  be  gricTonsIj  di 
appointed.    Yonr  Oxford  don  is  reticent  to  a  degree.     When  seated 
oonvivial  conclave  he  contents  himself,  as  a  rule,  with  uttering 
jokes  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  and  indulging  in  the  ori 
tittle-tattle  of  the  day.    Bnt  yon  will  witness  no  enthusiasm,  and  j« 
will  hear  tittle  or  nothing  of  argument.    Times  there  ar«,  ofoMO 
when  the  nsnally-placid  surface  is  mfiled,  and  the  trained  apaUijrt 
the  fellow  deserts  him ;  but  these  are  few  and  far  between.     I(  d 
great  noTelty  is  proposed  in  the  organisation  of  the  University  bfH 
House  of  Congregation ;  if  any  important  election  is  pending ;  jo 
times  if  the  season  is  one  of  political  saspense  and  change, — a  little 
life  is  imparted  to  the  scene.     But  for  the  most  part  the  wine  iii 
cussed  amid  a  gentle  murmur  of  academical  "  shop,"  or  in 
very  like  total  silence.    Here  ogaiu,  however,  there  are  Common  Ba 
nnd  Common  Rooms,     For  instance,  the  Common  Room  of  SL  I 
nabas,  a  college  which  boasts  of  a  greater  number  of  firsts  thsn 
other  in  the  University,  presents  a  very  different  appearance  ftom  I 
of  St.  Boniface,    At  the  former,  when  dinner  is  concluded,  joa  i 
see,  perhaps,  four  or  five  elderly  hard-working  clergj-men — all  of  U 
tutors — meet  together  for  a  few  moments,  drink  one  glass  of  wine, 
separate  for  an  evening's  work.    St.  Boniface  Common  Room  is  «' 
different  affair.    In  the  first  place  there  are  one  or  two  fellows  ofi 
Boniface  who  take  no  part  in  the  actual  tuition  of  the  college,  bnt  1 
simply  draw  their  stipends,  using  the  institution,  which  thus  geDM 
supports  them,  as  a  kind  of  academical  club.    Mr.  TVyvill  yonder, 
little  enough,  in  point  of  appearance,  of  the  regulation  Oxford  I 
about  him.     In  age  about  thirty-five,  tall,  handsome,  and  olwaji  \ 
dressed,  he  divides  his  year  pretty  equally  between  his  rooms  in 
college,  his  chambers  in  town,  and  the  Continent  pa$sim.     He  is  a  | 
shot  and  an  expert  fisherman ;  he  knows  the  Highlands  by  bent, 
has  the  best  salmon-streams  in  Norway  at  his  fingers'  ends.     Raid 
in  Oxford  is  not  compulsory  with  him ;  he  tikes  the  place ;  it  60it8 1 
and  for  this  reason  he  keeps  up  his  college  academical  connectioB. 
But  tlie  St.  Boniface  Common  Room  is  quite  exceptional  in  il«' 
The  regulation  Oxford  don  is  as  a  rule  nearly  exprcssionleea,  so  fl 
cliaracter  is  concerned.    Yon  may  meet,  however,  here  certain  moH 
of  the  University  who  would  have  delighted  Thackeray,  and  who  » 
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hire  earned  a  whole  '*  Bonndabont  Paper"  to  themselyes.  Engaged 
in  doee  oonrersatioii  with  the  Beyerend  Robert  Wyvill — for  in  spite  of 
his  miderical  appearance  a  reverend  he  is — sits  the  Beyerend  Barney 
O^ian,  D.G.L.  He,  too,  only  frequents  Oxford  on  occasions,  and  the 
peaent  happens  to  be  a  very  particular  occasion  indeed — a  college  fes- 
tiral,  or,  as  it  is  technically  known,  a  ''gaudy."  The  dinner  in  hall 
hs  been  more  than  ordinarily  elaborate,  and  the  guests  more  than 
voally  numerous.  Dr.  O'Brian  is  full  of  that  flow  of  talk  which  cha- 
nctorises  the  Celt ;  he  is  in  an  anecdotical  vein,  and,  the  stern  realities 
tf  existence  failing  him,  is  drawing  largely  for  his  facts  upon  his  fancy. 
If  you  overheard  the  conversation,  you  would  know  that  he  is  rccount- 
iig  at  the  present  moment  his  mythical  acquaintance  with  most  of  the 
nembers  of  the  Cabinet  to  his  companions ;  that,  on  the  Mr.  Toots' 
irindple,  he  is  relating  how  he  has  received  that  morning  a  letter  from 
(he  Earl  of  Carabas,  K.C.B.,  addressed,  ''My  dear  Barney,"  imploring 
lim  to  give  him  ex  officio  his  advice  as  to  the  present  ministerial  com- 
{lication.  Mr.  Wyvill  smiles  in  a  good-natured  and  well-bred  manner, 
far  he  is  well  aware  of  the  romancing  eccentricities  of  his  semi-clerical, 
lemi-legal  next-door  neighbour.  To  our  left  hand  there  is  another 
qpedmen  of  the  don  genus,  a  gentleman  of  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
entertaining  Conservative  opinions  of  a  very  heavy  Hanoverian  descrip- 
tkxL  His  home  is  Oxford.  Once,  the  story  runs,  he  endeavoured  to 
acclimatise  himself  to  a  country  living  which  fell  vacant.  But  it  would 
not  do.  He  found  he  could  awake  no  responsive  vein  in  the  parishion- 
ers of  Mudbury;  he  threw  up  his  benefice,  and  straightway  settled 
down  in  his  St.  Boniface  rooms  once  more.  In  the  public  management 
of  the  University  he  takes  his  due  part.  He  is  always  ready  to  give  his 
vote  in  congregation  against  any  innovation  that  may  be  proposed,  and 
never  fails  to  protest  on  principle  against  any  diversion  of  the  adminis- 
tntion  of  the  college  revenues. 

Immediately  opposite  him  is  seated  a  fellow  of  St.  Marmaduke*s,  of 
i  description  that  you  might  have  searched  for  in  vain  in  Oxford  ten 
years  ago.  He  wears  a  tawny-red  beard,  and  is  of  well-developed  phy- 
sical proportions.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  is  great 
upon  his  experience  of  avalanches  and  crevasses.  Just  now  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  a  lethargic  companion  that  there  is  nothing  like 
a  coarse  of  good  precipice-climbing  for  the  Long  Vacation.  He  is  ex- 
tremely egotistical,  and  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary  mountain  feats  is 
apt  generally  to  become  a  bore.  If  you  look  to  the  right  you  will  be 
met  by  the  Beverend  Theophilus  Mamer,  a  fellow  of  St.  Boniface  of 
same  ten  years'  standing.  There  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable 
about  the  man,  or  about  his  career.  At  Oxford  he  has  done  everything 
which  can  be  done  by  sheer  hard  work ;  he  has  gained  four  first  classes, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  approximation  to  genius  about  him.  He 
has  never  lost  a  day's  reading  in  his  life  ;  and  he  never  will.  He  has 
never  kindled  a  single  sparkle  of  interest  in  the  biea&t  ot  ^  Vxmi^asi 
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being  outside  his  iamilj;  nor  will  he.  He  has  always  been  immacalate, 
and  always  dull.  He  lectores  in  the  collie ;  bat  the  prosy  monotone 
in  which  he  addresses  his  pupils  is  &tal  to  increasing  their  real  8td[ 
of  ideas.  His  mind  is  a  perfect  store-room  of  a  certain  kind  of  know* 
ledge ;  but  it  is  knowledge  which,  haying  secured  for  its  possesBor  • 
series  of  uniyersity  distinctions,  has  for  eyer  done  its  work,  and  whki 
will  neyer  be  imparted  to  anyone  else,  for  the  Beyerend  Theophilu 
Mamer  is  what  might  be  most  aptly  described  as  an  *^  intellectad 
stick." 

Perhaps  if  there  is  one  time  at  which  these  Common  Booms  become 
more  interesting  studies  than  at  another,  it  is  on  those  occasions  known 
as  degree-days.  Quite  a  new  and  unaccustomed  element  is  then  ponred 
into  them.  From  the  four  winds  of  heayen  old  college  friends  parted 
for  long  years  haye  come  up  to  take  their  Masters  of  Arts,  and  then  fbr 
the  first  time  are  they  permitted  to  ascend  the  dais  of  the  high  taUe^ 
and  to  take  their  places  amidst  the  fellows  upstairs, '' across  the  walmiti 
and  the  wine."  This  latter  priyilege  is  an  act  of  courtesy  rather  thra 
of  right ;  for  the  theory  of  the  Common  Boom  is,  that  it  is  notfain; 
more  than  a  conyenient  postprandial  drawing-room  to  those  who  are 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  college,  and  who  support  it  by  a  yolmitafy 
fund.  This  irruption  of  guests  is  regarded  in  a  yariety  of  ways  by  tl» 
dififerent  occupants  of  the  apartment — some  are  really  glad  for  a  tem- 
porary infusion  of  fresh  blood ;  others  preserye  a  moody  silence,  and 
accord  a  tacit  disapproyal  to  the  conyersational  sallies  of  the  strangenL 
But  of  this  a  scene  might  be  made  which  would  deserye  a  paper  to 
itself. 

Such  is  the  Common  Boom,  such  the  life  in  it ;  interesting  enough 
and  amusing  enough  to  the  chance  looker-on,  but  apt  to  become  grier- 
ously  monotonous  to  those  who  neyer  relinquish  its  atmosphere.  How- 
eyer  pleasant  the  chamber,  howeyer  exquisite  the  wines,  both  alike 
must  pall  upon  those  who  enjoy  them  when  they  are  always  shared  in 
the  same  company  and  at  the  same  hour.  The  little  more  than  semi- 
intellectual  existence  of  the  Oxford  don  is  tolerable  for  a  season,  but 
for  a  season  only. 
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'IfEYBB  any^'^'says  Camden,  *' neglected  bnrial  bnt  some  sayage  na- 
tumfly  as  the  BactrianB,  which  cast  their  dead  to  the  dogs;  some 
TBriet  philoBopher,  as  Diogenes,  who  desired  to  be  devoured  of  fishes; 
mne  diasolate  conrtier,  as  Mecsenas,  who  was  wont  to  say,  Non  iu- 
mUum  euro,  iepeUt  naiura  relictas** 

The  fire -worshippers,  the  Ghebirs,  who  expose  their  bodies  to 
ie  vnltures,  may  be  considered,  howeyer,  as  forming  an  exception 
c  the  rule  of  Camden,  since  they  adopt  this  custom  on  religious 
pmmds.    '^What  is,"  says  Zoroaster  to  Ormuzd,  in  the  ZendavestOy 
*  the  third  thing  which  is  displeasing  to  earth,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  fi&yonrable  ?"    Ormuzd  replies,  "  It  is  the  constructing  of  tombs 
npcm  it,  and  the  depositing  of  bodies  therein."    "  When  a  man  dies," 
KyB  the  ZendavestOy  ''in  the  valleys  where  the  villages  are  situated, 
the  birds  precipitate  themselves  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains, 
descend  down  into  the  valleys,  and  devour  his  body  with  avidity. 
Then  the  birds  arise  and  fly  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and 
fhm  the  body  of  man  is  transported  to  the  mountain-tops.''     This 
notion  of  flying  on  the  broad  wings  of  the  vulture  to  the  sacred  sum- 
mits of  mountains  has  something  of  material  poetry  about  it ;  and  to 
1)6  devoured  by  vultures,  creatures  of  the  air,  presents  an  incontestably 
Idtier  idea  to  the  imagination  than  that  of  being  devoured  by  worms. 
The  most  poetical  expression  of  satisfaction  at  being  so  devoured  is 
that  put  by  a  Romaic  ballad  into  the  mouth  of  the  exposed  head  of 
a  decapitated  Klepht.    "  Feed  on,"  says  the  head  to  the  eagle ;  "  glut 
thjself  on  my  strength ;  thy  wings  will  become  larger  by  an  ell  and  thy 
daws  by  a  span." 

The  Egyptians,  however,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  religious 
veneration  and  observance  which  they  expended  in  these  integuments 
of  flesh  and  bone,  which  we  must  tdl  shuffle  off  some  day  or  other, 
and  which  a  Grecian  philosopher  described  on  seeing  a  corpse  as  ''the 
8hell  of  a  flown  bird." 

Though  the  ancient  Egyptian  by  no  means  regarded  the  body  as 
the  mere  shell  of  the  flown  bird — as  the  sheath  of  the  chrysalis  from 
which  the  butterfly  had  flown,  he  religiously  reverenced  it  as  a  sacred 
deposit  which  the  soul  of  the  departed  had  left  behind ;  a  pledge  of 
immortality,  whose  preservation  and  welfare  was  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  spirit  itself,  and  whose  dishonour  would  incur 
punishment  fbr  the  living  as  well  as  torment  for  the  dead.  The  body 
in  fact  was  almost  as  divine  as  the  soul ;  and  kings  and  chieftains  were 
worshipped  in  the  Aeah  aa  much  as  in  the  spirit. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  national  existence  of  Egypt,  it  has  been 
said,  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  a  straggle  against  the  natural kiniof 
corruption  for  about  four  or  five  thousand  years ;  and  the  long  ranges 
of  mummy  cases,  with  their  painted  decorations,  with  their  monotonoos 
uniformity  of  almond-shaped  eyes  and  hieroglyphics  indecipherable  to 
the  uninitiated,  stowed  away  in  countless  crypts  and  vaults,  like  tbe 
rolls  of  papyrus  on  the  shelves  of  a  Roman  library,  represent  well  the 
interminable  similarity  of  the  years  of  Egyptian  history. 

This  veneration  of  the  mummy,  of  death  in  an  artificial,  monotononi 

form,  was  a  perniciously  bad  education  for  a  nation.    Not  indeed  to 

any  ancient  Egyptian  could  be  addressed  the  warning  of  the  Laian 

moralist : 

"  Et  sepulchri 
Immemor  struis  domos;" 

for  the  chief  thought  and  energy  of  all  Egypt  was  expended  for  mil- 
lenniums on  the  corpse  and  the  sepulchre.  The  greatness  of  the  reign 
of  a  monarch  was  measured  by  the  size  of  the  pyramid  he  could  raiie^ 
or  the  depth  of  the  hypogeum  which  he  scooped  out  of  the  mountain 
for  the  reception  of  his  shrivelled  bituminous  corpse.  Egypt  wn 
little  else  than  a  kind  of  tomb.  The  pains,  and  prodigality,  and  ex- 
penditure of  human  life  with  which  a  king  endeavoured  to  hide  within 
a  mountain  of  stone  one  small  chamber  where  his  worthless  remains 
might  rest  for  ever  in  inviolable  security,  denote  one  of  the  most 
singular  psychological  conditions  of  humanity  in  the  whole  history  j 
of  the  race ;  but  there  is  one  thing  still  more  curious,  and  that  is 
the  unerring  sagacity  with  which  a  Belzoni — gifted  with  a  finer  scent 
for  a  royal  mummy  than  a  jackal  or  a  hyaena  for  a  corpse — arrives,  ate 
the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  and  drives  onwards  through  a  tortuous 
up-and-down  labyrinth  of  stone,  in  spite  of  every  cunning  derice  of 
Egyptian  architects  to  mislead  the  explorer,  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
pyramid,  disinters  Cheops  or  Ramses,  and  makes  his  body  a  show 
for  London  or  Paris  holiday  people ;  though  these  indeed  now  may, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  said  to  be  satiated  with  the  mummy 
in  a  sight-seeing  way,  and  a  glass-eyed,  red-lipped  effigy  of  a  recent 
criminal  at  Madame  Tussaud's  would  be  a  more  paying  spectacle  than 
the  royal  form  of  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs,  freshly  unswathed  from 
his  bandages. 

Yet  what  a  strange  spectacle  must  Thebes,  the  great  necropolis  of 
Egypt,  have  presented  when  the  business  of  embalming  was  in  M 
fashion !  The  quarter  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  mummy  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  There,  in  silence,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
priests,  the  various  castes  of  embalmers  worked  day  after  day.  In  in- 
terminable alleys  and  halls  these  busy  artisans  expended  their  care  and 
their  labour  with  the  regularity  of  a  Birmingham  manufactory  on  the 
production  of  the  mummy,  and,  like  the  razor  or  the  pin,  the  body  re- 
quired  the  joint  and  Buocemve  m^m^uldil\Q\2L&  of  many  hands  before  it 
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1  to  the  mummj  etatc.  Girt  i^'ith  panther-skins  and  helmeted 
e  skm  moBk  of  a  jackal's  head,  the  dieembowellera  were  busy  in 
e  aUey  on  ghastly  rows  of  thousands  of  corpses.  These,  when  thos 
spared,  were  passed  on  to  the  spice-BtuiTerB,  who  filled  the  corpse 
Lh  aromatic  preparations  ;  a  third  set  of  workmen  plunged  the  corpse 

a  seething  bituininons  both,  which,  like  the  Styx,  was  to  render 
f  body  inTulnerable  to  corruption.  Then,  the  blackened  form  was 
ivered  over  to  otlier  artificers,  who  deftly  swathed  it  in  the  intermin- 
le  folds  of  the  long  bandages  of  linen,  after  which  it  waa  consigned 

its  papyrns-casc,  and  received  the  out«r  embellishmentB  of  the 
inter  and  the  vamisher,  and  the  scribe  in  hieroglyphics,  who  with 
[lah  and  reed-pen  gave  it  the  last  touches  of  ornamental  labour. 

But  even  these  clasBcs  of  mummy- workmen  were  subdivided  again 
to  others,  for  the  mummy  manufactory  necessarily  was  fashioned  out 
to  grades  which  represented  all  the  hierarchical  castes  of  Egypt ;  there 
;re  distinct  mummy  mannfactnrera  for  the  aristocracy,  for  the  citizens, 
id  for  the  populace  and  slaves — nay,  even  for  the  birds  and  beasts.  The 
nmmy  of  the  king,  or  the  priest,  or  the  noble,  or  the  rich  man,  was 
slivered  over  to  the  guild  of  wig-makei's,  who  devised  for  it  a  won- 
irfnl  Etnicture  of  intricately- woven  jet-black  hair,  and  a  heard  knit 
ith  elaborate  skil],  while  eyes  of  precious  stones  and  enamel  were  fitted 
ito  its  mask.  On  ladies  of  rank  no  pains  or  expense  was  spared  in  prc- 
oiing  this  mortnaiT  toilette,  which  was  intended  to  endure  for  ever. 
liete  was  a  sort  of  special  gynaceum  in  the  establishment  for  them  j 
nd  there  the  perfumer  and  the  goldsmith  and  the  worker  in  precious 
Umc8  expended  all  their  art  in  impregnating  their  delicate  forms  with 
mfoding  perfumes,  and  adorning  them  witli  gilding  and  jewelry  for 
ilemity :  they  gilded  the  lips  and  the  nails  and  the  bosoms  [  they 
imsed  their  hands  upon  their  breasts  in  attitudes  of  prayer,  or  in  other 
rays:  a  mother  disinterred  in  Thebes  presses  against  her  bosom  the 
iUle  mummy  of  a  newly-born  child. 

The  mnmmicB  of  persons  of  a  lower  class  had  less  of  this  delicate 
[isaipulation ;  their  swathing-linen  ia  coarser,  and  their  outer  adorn- 
stnts  likewise  of  a  rougher  fashion  ;  while  the  pauper  and  slave,  having 
^Jae  through  the  embalming  process,  were  bundled  and  rolled  np  into 
vmiaon  cases  woven  out  of  dried  palm-Ieaies.  But  not  only  the  pauper 
ad  Che  slave  were  submitted  to  embalmment,  hut  all  animals,  do- 
Jfisiic  or  wild,  consecrated  by  the  fetish  worship  of  Egypt,  were  also 
ibjected  to  the  process — cats  and  dogs,  ichneumons,  crocodiles,  scara- 
lei,  utd  serpents,  Egypt,  as  we  have  said,  expended  its  existence 
k  one  interminable  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  death,  and  uuder- 
)ok  the  defence  not  only  of  humanity,  but  of  the  brute  creation,  both 
I  ita  useful  and  its  noxious  members,  against  the  laws  of  corporeal  dis- 
ilution ;  and  indeed  so  mechanically  fossilised  became  life  in  Egypt 
lat  the  innomerable  inhabitants  of  each  gigantic  necropolis  must  have 
•emed  in  Lhcir  silence  and  darkness  almost  aa  much  alivQ  a&  theii: 
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descendants  whose  whole  energies  were  expended  in  maikisg  pnp^ 
tions  for  sepulchral  state  whon  released  from  the  ennui  a 
of  daily  life. 

For  the  whole  land  of  auclont  Egypt  became  bat  a  kind  off* 
bole  of  the  sepulchre — the  people  li^ed  in  order  to  die,  and  the  uUi 
care  of  men  and  women  mast  have  been  to  become  decent  n 
the  hoases  and  palaces  of  the  living  were  but  mere  temporary  objetf 
of  consideration  compared  with  that  eternal  rceting-place  on  whid 
according  to  the  condition  of  each,  all  the  skill  and  art  of  Egypt  vul 
be  lavished.  The  king  or  the  priest  of  Egypt  did  not,  like  the  Btili 
of  St.  Priuced,  merely  give  orders  abont  his  tomb  on  his  deathbed,! 
was  preparing  it  his  whole  life  long — all  his  aepiratiooB  were  poslbli 
moua  and  subterranean.  How  often  must  Ramses  or  Sesostris  Uf 
come  to  Buperintead  the  construction  of  his  palace-Bepnlctire  t 
eands  of  naked,  onion-fed  workmen  proceeded,  under  the  whip  I 
the  inspectors,  to  hew  out  gallery  after  gallery,  antechamber  A 
antechamber,  colonnade  after  colonnade,  and  borrowed  deep  inW  4 
bowels  of  the  mountain !  How  often  must  he  have  wandered  «l 
pleased  and  vacant  eye,  while  his  dreamy  inner  visiou  was  fixed b«jii 
the  horizon  of  the  grave,  before  the  quaint  skeleton-like  i 
tions  of  his  sports,  his  festivals,  his  hunting-parties,  his  baUles,  k 
aieges,  and  his  conquests,  with  which  the  painter  had  lined  the  walkl 
his  eternal  subterranean  palace  ;  how  lovingly  he  mnat  have  i 
the  innnmerable  slabs  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  which  were  to  no 
for  all  time  the  monotonons  grandenr  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  midA 
which  he  was  to  repose  for  over!  For  these  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  ii 
have  been  as  like  each  other  as  the  Noahs,  Shems,  Hams,  and  Jap) 
made  by  the  Nuremberg  toy-maker.  The  great  wonder  is,  that  NaWl 
did  not  grow  weary,  and  either  put  an  end  to  the  race,  or  ptodi 
something  fresh  by  way  of  change ;  then,  if  ever,  was  there  room  I 
a  himis  iialurtP. 

What  worth,  indeed,  could  the  living  man  figure  to  himself  to  p 
aess  in  the  vicinity  of  forty  or  fifty  centuries  of  the  dead,  embila 
and  preserved  religiously,  in  the  serenity  and  sanctity  of  post-moM 
habitations!     Forty  or  fifty  centuries  of  the  dead  of  Egypt  most  hi 
represented  millions  and  millions  of  inhabitantti,  who  claimed  ot«n 
possession  of  the  soil,  which  was  honeycombed  and  covered  with  i 
pondous  constmctions  for  their  protection.    The  living  were  a  » 
appendage  of  the  dead,  and  the  long  history  of  Egypt  was  a  anbjA  ' 
and  a  slavery  to  extinct  forms.    All  notion  of  progress  was  B 
absorbed  in  the  past ;    hundreds  of  millions  of  witneeeoa  and  p 
dians  of  the  past  were  there  close  by  and  beneath  the  living,  IflpI 
for  and  defend  it ;  how  coald  the  little  army  of  breathing  mm  • 
any  notion  of  departing  from  traditional  observances  and  belielk ' 
■which  this  vast  army  of  the  dead  were  the  representatives?    If  tfcel 
dark  millions  of  the  tombs  were  to  emerge  into  npper  air,  distorbed  I 
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r  A^tucbral  ease  by  the  violation  of  the  rites  &nd  customa  which 
IST6  them  Btill  a.  hold  on  existence,  it  would  have  been  a  frightful 
mody  in  rehearsal  of  the  day  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  valley  of 
llie  2^tle  would  have  swarmed  with  bitumiuons  crowds  some  hundred 
■nd  fifty  times  more  numerous  than  the  existing  population  of  Egypt. 
[f  old  doctrines  and  ideas  still  so  often  rule  from  the  tombs  of  the 
lead  over  mankind,  what  must  it  have  been  iu  Egypt,  where  conaer- 
retism  was  embalmed,  and  Btuffed,  tmd  perfumed  in  conntless  forms, 
Utd  allowed  a  realm  of  saactity  to  itself,  and  adored  in  the  shape  of 
conntless  human  fetishes,  whose  shrines  were  to  remain  for  over  inviol- 
able! 

Hence  Ejjypt  never  rose  to  any  true  conception  of  the  beanfcifal  or 
lie  ideal ;  the  eonl  in  Egypt  never  got  free  from  the  body.  Psyche's 
itingB  could  never  there  have  quivered  on  her  light  shoulders ;  they 
oauld  never  have  extricated  themselves  fr«m  the  foul  bandages  of  the 
nuiniiny.  The  most  that  Egypt  attained  to  in  the  way  of  art  was  the 
gnnd  expression  of  colossal  immobility  in  her  pyramids  and  temples  ; 
ofMTene  strength  and  patience,  sitting  enduringly  like  the  I^renmons 
<irthe  Sphinics,  with  their  hands  on  their  kttees,  or  crouching  in  un- 
"'rinrbable  repose,  waiting  with  a  calm  smile  for  the  centuries  to  pass 
>.  aud  to  enter  into  the  quiet  of  eternity.  Never  would  they  have 
..ii;n  a  divinity  the  action  of  an  Apollo  Belvidere.  And  Egypt  con- 
.'iLcd  for  centuries  worshipping  her  hideous  divinities,  her  gods  with 
<  heads  of  hawks,  and  eagles,  and  lions,  and  apes,  after  the  bright 
' '  radiant  di>-iuiticB  of  Hellas  were  born,  and  Yenas  Anadyomene 
/■ang  fr^h  and  rosy  from  the  sea  and  shook  the  pearls  of  ocean 
liom  her  long  tresses.  So  Egypt  went  on  chiselling  her  monotonous 
■iff  hieroglyphics  on  her  heavy  granite  obelisks  and  walls,— the  know- 
Uge  of  whose  meaning  was  the  privilege  of  a  select  caste,— when  Homer 
ud  the  Ehapsodists  were  moving  the  hearts  of  heroes  and  inspiring 
tkm  with  immortal  fire  and  enthusiasm ;  when  Pericles  was  address- 
ing his  fellow-citizens  on  the  Pnyx,  in  a  language  never  surpassed  in 
psee  or  nobility,  filling  their  souls  with  burning  patriotism  and  a  love 
ofbme  und  immortality,  and  teaching  them  that  not  the  dark  sepul- 
chre alone,  but  that  the  whole  earth  was  the  monument  of  the  brave 
ud  devoted  patriot. 

Then,  again,  the  very  process  of  embalming  is  the  most  onspiritaal 
■  well  aa  onpoetical  method  of  treating  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The 
disolation  of  the  body  by  natural  agenta  is  infinitely  more  desirable 
Ibn  this  hideona  parody  of  life,  this  revolting  artificial  preservation  of 
•form  in  which  all  the  grace  and  beauty  and  loveliness  has  been  pressed 
«t,  and  nothing  bnt  a  hideous  mockery  of  the  fine  shape  of  man  or 
Tomin  is  made  permanent.  The  blackened,  shrivelled,  nndecaying 
fijare  is  a  libel  on  humanity,  and  a  permanent  protest  against  the  im- 
■ottsUty  of  the  soul.  Yet  the  care  which  all  civilised  races  have  be- 
d  upon  the  interment  of  the  body  after  death  is  one  of  the  atrongeat 
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tefltimonies  of  the  almost  muTereal  fiEdth  of  mankind  in  that  immortalitr. 
The  carefhl  interment  of  the  dead  is  one  of  the  most  distinctiTe  mufa 
of  humanity ;  none  of  the  brate  creation,  not  eyen  those  who  approach, 
like  birds,  the  nearest  to  man  in  exhibitions  of  conjagal  love  and  affec-    i 
tion  for  their  offspring,  evince  a  care  for  the  interment  of  the  bodj   I 
when  once  life  has  departed.    The  respect  for  the  human  form  wbea 
deprired  of  life  rests  on  conyictions  and  sentiments  of  which  few  render 
account  to  themselves ;  but  the  unconscious,  the  latent  beliefs,  affec- 
tions,  and  sympathies  of  mankind  afford  the  strongest  arguments 
against  materialism.    When  we  come  to  examine  ourselves  we  find  that 
the  most  constant  motives  of  action  in  our  lives  are  beliefs  for  vhich 
no  philosopher  has  ever  been  able  to  find  a  reason.    To  take  one  of 
the  most  universal  of  beliefs,  for  instance,  and  without  which  man 
could  effect  nothing,  a  belief  on  which  all  knowledge,  art,  and  scienoe 
is  based — the  belief  in  causation  ;  no  philosopher  has  ever  given  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  reason  why  we  believe  there  exists  any  connec- 
tion between  cause  and  effect  but  that  of  mere  sequence.    The  uni* 
versal  reverence  of  mankind  for  various  civil  and  social  institntions 
could  never  be  explained  by  any  utilitarian  system  ;  and  any  uniTer- 
sal  consentaneous  veneration  of  the  most  civilised  human  races  is  a 
guarantee  of  some  underlying  sanctity  or  divine  truth.    Among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Bomans  it  was  considered  an  act  of  piety  to  bury  era 
the  corpse  of  a  stranger.    This  universal  respect  for  the  tenement  rf 
a  departed  life  is  the  strongest  natural  testimony  perhaps  of  all  le 
possess,   as  Wordsworth  has  endeavoured  to  show  in  his  Essay  ^ 
Epila2>hSy  that  the  spirit  which  animates  the  thinking  brain  of  nuBi 
does  not  perish  like  the  life  of  the  brute ;  for  the  reverence  which  u 
paid  is  paid  as  due  to  the  habitation  of  a  departed  soul.    But  it  is  no 
reverence  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature  in  order  to  preserve  a  ghastly 
similitude  of  the  form  whose  chief  glory  is  to  have  been  once  animated 
by  a  soul.    Better  to  expedite  its  dissolution  into  the  elements  than 
to  degrade  it  into  a  hideous,  vulgar,  unnatural  mockery  of  its  former 
self.     It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  fashion  of  embalming  had  not 
been  started  again  in  America ;  for  although  we  may  overcome  some 
of  our  repugnance  in  the  presence  of  the  preserved  form  of  one  of  the 
Pharaohs,  we  are  not  able  to  read  without  disgust  that  the  body  of  a 
jwrk-merchant  of  Chicago  has  been  thought  worthy  of  embalmment,  and 
that  there  is  a  window  in  the  lid  of  his  coffin  through  which  you  can 
behold  him  in  feature  and  in  habit  as  he  lived.    The  business  of  em- 
balming, so  sanctified  by  religious  faith,  so  interpenetrated  with  reli- 
gious observance,  was  carried  on  in  ancient  Egypt  on  such  a  colossal 
scale  that  all  modem  imitations  must  be  ridiculous. 

W.  STIGAin). 


OUT  OF  THE  STREAM 


Here,  in  a  creeklet  of  the  isle  — 

Away  from  buu  and  stream — 
I  Bhip  my  Bcnlls  a  little  while, 

To  dawdle  or  to  dream. 
A  deathly  brown  is  on  the  gross ; 

The  zephyr's  ghost  is  laid ; 
The  leayes  arc  stilly;  and  the  glass 

Is  eighty  in  the  shade. 

^  To  dawdle  or  to  dream,  perchance. 

In  ikce  of  snch  a  crew, 
Of  snch  a  voice,  of  snch  a  glance. 

Is  not  a  thing  to  do. 
If  talking  be  a  fitter  task, 

'Tis  harder  far  to  try : 
There's  little  that  I  have  to  ask, 

And  little  to  reply. 

There*8  nothing  fair  in  snch  a  match ; 

'Twas  won  before  we  fought, 
I  came  npon  the  Thames  to  catch. 

And  end  by  being  caught. 
I  ply  my  hooks,  and  she  her  eyes ; 

I  capture,  she  beguiles. 
I've  gentles  for  my  bait ;  she  tries 

The  gentle  bait  of  smiles. 

Let  politicians  fight  their  fight, 

Conseryative  and  Rad. ; 
Let  players  act,  reviewers  write. 

And  bards  be  good  or  bad. 
Let  ev'rybody  go  his  way. 

Against  or  with  the  stream ; 
But  be  it  mine,  for  half  a  day. 

To  dawdle  or  to  dream. 

HEXHY  S.  LEIOU. 
VOL.  VI.  'K^ 


LONDON  CLUBS 

BY  WALTEB  THOBNBUBT 


Clubs  Present  :  No.  III.  White's— Boodle's. 

The  fire  at  White's  Chocolate-honge  has  been  immortalised,  as  ve 
have  before  observed,  by  Hogarth,  in  his  celebrated  picture,  Plate  TL 
of  the  "  Rake's  Progress."    Who  can  foi^t  the  flit  vacant  noblemia 
in  the  richly-laced  suit,  borrowing  money  for  fresh  ventures  of  the 
watchful  lean  money-lender  ?     How  deep  the  fool's  cuffs  arc  covered 
with  gold-flowered  embroidery  I  How  totally  absorbed  the  other  players 
are  in  the  turn  of  the  coloured  cards  and  the  variations  of  the  fickle  dioel 
By  the  wired-in  fireplace  sits  a  moping  man  who  has  lost  everything; 
even  his  heavy  greatcoat  hangs  in  despondent  folds,  and  he  hugs  his 
booted  leg  in  the  very  abandonment  of  despair.    He  does  not  eiai 
observe  the  slovenly  boy  of  the  house,  who  is  handing  him,  on  a  tray, 
the  big  glass  of  strong  waters  that  he  has  ordered.    In  the  front  kneela 
the  bald-headed  rake,  his  wig  long  since  lost.    He  is  cursing  Heaven  in 
the  very  frenzy  of  his  misery ;  his  eyes  roll,  his  teeth  are  clenched,  be  iB 
ripening  fast  for  Bedlam.    A  fire,  too,  has  just  broken  out ;  the  smoke 
is  oozing  above  the  wainscot,  through  which  the  fire  will  soon  strike 
with  its  fierce  red  tongues.  This  the  gamblers  do  not  heed — no  one  has 
yet  seen  it — but  the  watchmen  have  just  broken  in,  to  give  the  alarm; 
and  there  they  are,  pointing  up  with  their  staves  and  shouting  direc- 
tions.   The  adjoining  palace  will  soon  be  hot  with  the  flames,  and  the 
green-covered  tables  will  be  red-blazing.    The  fire  broke  out  at  about 
four  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning,  April  20,  1773 ;  destroyed  three 
houses,  and  damaged  several  adjoining  ones.   The  wife  of  the  proprietor 
(Arthur)  leaped  out  of  a  two-pair  window  on  a  feather-bed,  and  was  not 
much  hurt.    A  fine  collection  of  paintings — the  dark  old  masters  that 
Hogarth  was  always  railing  at  (no  doubt)^f  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine's, 
valued  at  3000?.,  was  entirely  destroyed.    That  little  strutting  sultan, 
with  the  red  face  and  white  eyebrows — George  the  Second — was  at  the 
fire,  with  his  hopeless,  frivolous  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.    They  stayed 
more  than  an  hour,  and  encouraged  the  firemen  and  people  to  work 
the  engines.   A  guard  of  grenadier  from  the  palace  kept  off  the  rabble. 
The  King  ordered  twenty  guineas  to  the  firemen  and  workers  at  the 
engines,  and  five  guineas  to  the  guard ;  the  Prince  (second  fiddle  of 
<K)urse,  according  to  etiquette)  sent  the  firemen  ten  guineas;  so  that» 
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thus  rewarded,  the  men  no  donbt  splashed  the  water  in  gallant  streams 
oyer  the  burning  hazard-tables,  the  smouldering  packs  of  cards,  and  the 
calcined  dice. 

In  due  time  poor  burned-out  Arthur  advertised  in  the  Daily  Post^ 
Uay  3,  1773,  to  inform  his  noble  patrons  in  general,  and  the  fiat 
nobleman  who  borrowed  of  the  Jews,  and  that  moping  highwaymao,  in 
piffticnlar,  in  the  following  manner : 

''This  is  to  acquaint  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Arthur, 
baring  had  the  misfortune  to  be  burnt  out  of  White's  Cliocolate-house, 
is  removed  to  Gaunt's  Coffee-house,  next  to  the  St.  James's  Coffee- 
Itonse,  in  St.  James's-street,  where  he  himself  begs  they  will  favour  him 
lith  their  company  as  usual.** 

But  let  us  trace  this  Chocolate-house  from  the  very  beginning. 
That  pleasant  black-browed  man,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  mentions  White's 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Tatlery  and  announces  that  "  all  accounts  of 
giUantry,  pleasure,  and  entertainment  shall  be  under  the  article  of 
'White's  Chocolate-house.'"  It  was  then  distinguished  for  gallantry 
ud  intrigue.  Addison,  in  his  prologue  to  Steele's  Tender  Hmbafid^ 
tftlb  of  catching  the  "  necessary  spark"  sometimes  "  taking  snuff  in 
White's." 

The  Chocolate-house  gradually  shrank  into  a  private  club.  The  ori- 
ginal book  of  rules  and  list  of  members  is  dated  October  SO,  1736. 
The  earliest  members  were  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earls  of  Chol- 
mondeley,  Chesterfield,  and  Bockingham,  Sir  John  Cope,  Major-General 
Chiudiill,  Bubb  Doddington,  and  CoUey  Cibber,  the  redoubtable  enemy 
of  Pope.    The  earliest  rules  were : 

"That  every  member  is  to  pay  one  guinea  a-year  towards  having  a 
good  cook. 

The  supper  to  be  upon  table  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  bill  at  twelve. 

That  every  member  who  is  in  the  room  after  seven  o'clock,  and 
^JB,  is  to  pay  half-a-crown." 

.  From  1736  the  records  of  the  club  are  nearly  complete.  Many  of 
the  subsequent  mles  are  curiously  characteristic  of  the  state  of  society 
at  the  time. 

"  26th  Dec.  1755.  That  the  piquet-cards  be  charged  in  the  dinner- 
<ir  supper-bill. 

22d  March  1755.  That  the  names  of  all  candidates  are  to  be  depo- 
sited with  Mr.  Arthur,  or  Bob  (Mackreth). 

20th  May  1758.  To  prevent  those  invidious  conjectures  which  dis- 
<^>pointed  cuididates  are  apt  to  make  concerning  the  respective  votes 
of  their  electora,  or  to  render,  at  least,  snch  surmises  more  difficult  and 
donbifol,  it  is  ordered  that  every  member  present  at  the  time  of  ballot- 
ing shall  pot  in  his  ball ;  and  such  person  or  persons  who  ref ose  to 
comply  wUh  it»  shall  pay  the  supper-reckoning  of  that  night. 
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11th  Feb.  1762.  It  was  this  night  ordered  that  the  qninze-plajen 
shall  pay  for  their  own  cards. 

15th  Feb.  1769.  It  was  this  night  agreed,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen 
balls,  that  every  member  of  this  club  who  is  in  the  biUiazd-room  at 
the  time  supper  is  declared  npon  table,  shall  pay  his  reckoning,  if  he 
does  not  snp  at  the  Yoong  Club." 

In  1775  the  clab  was  restricted  to  151  members,  and  the  anniuil 
subscription  raised  to  ten  guineas.  In  1780  it  was  ordered  that  i 
dinner  Bhould  be  ready  every  day  at  five  o'clock  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  at  a  reckoning  of  twelve  shillings  per  head.  In  1781  the 
club  was  enlarged  to  300  members ;  and  in  1797,  when  it  was  enlarged 
to  400,  the  following  rules  were  added  to  the  book : 

'<  No  person  to  be  balloted  for  but  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve  at  night. 

Dinner,  at  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head  (malt  liquor,  bis- 
cuits, oranges,  apples,  and  olives  included),  to  be  on  table  at  six  o'clock; 
the  bill  to  be  brought  at  nine.  The  price  and  qualities  of  the  wines  to 
be  approved  by  the  manager. 

That  no  member  of  the  club  shall  hold  a  faro-bank. 

That  the  dice  used  at  hazard  shall  be  paid  for  by  taxes ;  that  is, 
every  player  who  holds  in  three  hands  to  pay  a  guinea  for  dice. 

That  no  hot  suppers  be  provided  unless  particularly  ordered,  and 
then  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  per  head. 

That  in  one  of  the  rooms  there  be  laid  every  night  (from  the  queen'i 
to  the  king's  birthday)  a  table  with  cold  meat,  oysters,  &c.  Each  ptf- 
son  partaking  thereof  to  pay  four  shillings;  malt  liquor  only  included. 

That  every  member  who  plays  at  chess,  draughts,  or  backgammon, 
do  pay  one  shilling  each  time  of  playing  by  daylight,  and  half-a-crown 
each  by  candlelight." 

Swift,  in  his  Essay  on  Modern  Education^  says  that  **  the  late  Earl  of 
Oxford  (Uarley,  his  patron),  in  the  time  of  his  ministry,  never  passed  by 
White's  ChoQolatc-house  (the  common  rendezvous  of  infamous  sharpen 
and  noble  cuUics)  without  bestowing  a  curse  upon  that  infamous  aca- 
demy, as  the  bane  of  half  the  English  nobility." 

There  is  a  legend,  preserved  by  Davies  in  his  Life  ofGarrick^  of  the 
way  in  which  Colley  Gibber  was  received  into  White's.  "  Member  of 
White's?"  says  Davies ;  "and  so,  I  suppose,  might  any  man  be  who 
wore  good  clothes,  and  paid  his  money  when  he  lost  it."  He  feasted 
sumptuously  on  the  day  in  question  with  Mr.  Arthur  and  his  wife,  and 
gave  a  trifle  for  his  dinner.  After  he  had  dined,  the  club-room  door 
was  thrown  open ;  and  when  the  gay  old  laureate  was  introduced  he  was 
saluted  with  a  loud,  joyous,  and  prolonged  acclamation  of "  0,  King 
Ck)le !  come  in.  King  Cole.    Welcome,  welcome.  King  Colley !" 

Walpole  is  never  tired  of  aUuding  to  the  humours  and  eccentricities 
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of  White's.  In  December  1744,  writing  to  his  gossip  Mann,  then  resi- 
dent at  Florence,  he  says,  '^  One  of  the  folk  at  White's  has  committed 
t  murder,  and  intends  to  repeat  it.  He  betted  1500/.  that  a  man  conld 
lire  twehe  hoars  nnder  water.  He  hired  a  desperate  fellow,  snnk  him 
in  a  ship  by  way  of  experiment,  and  both  ship  and  man  have  not  ap- 
peared since;  another  man  and  ship  are  to  be  tried  for  their  lives." 
They  shonld  have  tried  Mr.  Blake  the  assassin. 

In  1741  he  writes  to  his  crony:  "There  is  a  man  abont  town,  a 
Sir  William  Bnrdett,  a  man  of  very  good  family,  bnt  most  infamous 
character.  A  wager  was  entered  in  the  bet-book  at  White's  that  the 
first  baronet  that  would  be  hanged  would  be  this  Sir  William  Burdett." 

About  1750  the  spirit  of  gambling  seems  to  have  been  rampant  at 
White's.  A  bet-book,  with  entries  as  early  as  1744,  is  still  preserved. 
There  are  bets  recorded  as  to  whether  Arthur,  who  was  then  a  widower, 
would  be  married  before  a  member  of  the  club  about  the  same  age,  also  a 
widower;  whether  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (the  virago  who  tired 
OQt  Qaeen  Anne)  would  outlive  the  old  Duchess  of  Cleveland ;  whether 
Colley  Gibber  would  outlive  both  Beau  Nash  .and  old  Mr.  Swinney ; 
and  whether  a  certain  minister  would  cease  to  be  in  the  Cabinet  by  a 
certain  day.  It  was  this  very  year  (1750)  that  Walpole  records  the 
celebrated  bet  at  White's,  one  of  the  most  coolly-heartless  bets  ever 
made,  even  at  this  fashionable  resort.  Perhaps,  however,  after  all,  it 
was  only  a  newspaper-story.  It  ran  thus :  a  man,  dropping  down  dead 
at  the  door  of  White's,  was  carried  inside.  The  club  instantly  began  to 
bet  as  to  whether  he  was  dead  or  not.  Those  who  thought  there  was 
hope  wanted  to  bleed  him ;  but  the  opposition,  who  were  certain  he 
wag  dead,  and  at  all  events  did  not  want  the  question  reopened,  inter- 
posed, and  loudly  protested  against  a  proceeding  that  would,  as  they 
asserted,  affect  the  fairness  of  the  bet. 

It  was  in  1750  (the  year  of  the  earthquake)  that  a  person  was  sup- 
posed to  have  come  into  White's,  and  been  so  shocked  on  hearing  bets 
laid  as  to  whether  the  shock  had  been  caused  by  an  earthquake  or  an 
explosion  at  the  powder-mills  that  he  left  in  horror,  protesting  that 
they  were  such  an  impious  set,  that  he  verily  believed  that  if  the  last 
tnmip  was  to  sound  they  would  instantly  back  Puppet-row  against  Judg- 
i&ent.  But  there  is  so  much  of  the  French  mot  about  this  smart  para- 
graph of  Walpole's,  that  we  strongly  suspect  the  story  to  be  of  Sti-aw- 
Wij-Hill  manufacture. 

This  same  year  (1750)  Lord  Lyttelton  the  historiau,  writing  to 
grave  Dr.  Doddridge,  says:  "The  dryads  at  Haglcy  are  at  present 
p^y  secure ;  but  I  tremble  to  think  that  the  rattling  of  a  dice-box 
'^t  White's  may  one  day  or  other  (if  my  son  should  be  a  member  of 
that  noble  academy)  shake  down  all  our  fine  oaks.  It  is  dreadful  to 
lee^  not  only  there  but  in  almost  every  house  in  town,  what  devasta- 
ticHQs  are  made  by  that  destructive  fory,  the  spirit  of  play." 

The  dub  removed  in  1755  to  the  east  side  of  St.  James's-street 
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(No.  38).  The  house  had  previoiwlj  been  occupied  by  the  GaanteiBtf 
Northumberland,  widow  of  Algernon,  tenth  Earl  of  NorfhumbeitoJ, 
who  died  in  1688.  The  old  lady,  niece  by  marriage  of  Lady  Buffolki 
told  Walpole,  who  was  always  fond  of  illnstrationB  of  social  chingMi 
that  a  bareheaded  footman  used  to  always  walk  on  either  sido  of  her 
coach.  Her  granddaughter-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset^  neTsr  Hk 
down  before  her  without  express  permission  being  granted.  The  proid 
old  countess  had  published  a  yolume  of  prayers.  Bhe  would  BOietf 
have  turned  in  her  coffin  to  think  that  her  mansion  had  been  chaogri 
into  a  gambling-club. 

Two  of  the  most  desperate  gamblers  at  White's  were  Sir  John  Blinds 
of  Eippax  Park,  and  Lord  Mountford.  They  both  came  to  a  bad  eni 
Walpole  mentions  seeing  in  the  wager-book  this  remarkable  eniij: 
<<  Lord  Mountford  bets  Sir  John  Bland  twenty  guineas  that  Nash  out* 
lives  dibber." 

"  How  odd,"  says  Walpole,  ^<  that  the  two  old  creatures,  seledii 
for  their  antiquity,  should  lire  to  see  both  their  wagerers  put  an  eni 
to  their  own  lives !  £)ibber  is  within  a  few  days  of  eighty-four,  M 
hearty  and  clear  and  well.  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  see  him  look  K^ 
well.  ^  Faith,'  said  he,  '  it  is  yery  well  that  I  look  at  all  I' "  Lori 
Mountford  would,  however,  have  won  the  bet ;  for  Gibber  died  in  1757» 
Nash  in  17C1. 

Sir  John  Bland  frittered  away  his  whole  fortune  at  hazard,  and  shot 
himself  in  1755.  Walpole  describes  him  as  losing  more  than  even  ihe 
Duke  of  Bedford  had  done,  having  in  one  night  (though  he  recovered 
the  greater  part  of  it)  sunk  two-and-thirty  thousand  pounds.  There 
were  dismal  reckonings  to  be  made  for  the  gay  evenings  at  White's,  as 
poor  Lord  Mountford  found  to  his  cost.  He  had  lost  money,  and  feaiiog 
poverty,  had  made  applications  for  a  Government  appointment,  secretly 
resolving  to  live  or  die  according  to  the  answer  he  received.  The 
answer  came,  and  was  unfavourable.  The  depressed  gambler  instantlj 
began  to  consult  friends,  directly  and  indirectly,  on  the  easiest  mode  of 
cancelling  his  life.  He  then  invited  a  dinner-party  for  the  next  dftjt 
supped  at  Wliite's,  and  played  at  whist  till  one  o'clock  on  the  New- 
Year's  morning.  Lord  Robert  Bertie  drank  to  him  "  a  happy  new 
year,"  and  Lord  Mountford  made  no  reply,  but  passed  his  hand  in 
a  distressed  way  over  his  eyes.  The  next  morning  he  sent  for  a  lawyer 
and  three  witnesses,  executed  his  will,  made  them  read  it  twice  owr, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  asked  the  lawyer  if  that  will  would  stand 
good  though  a  man  were  to  shoot  himself.  Being  answered  it  wonld, 
he  said,  "  Pray  remain  while  I  step  into  the  next  room,"  went  into  ihe 
next  apartment,  closed  the  door,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

James  Maclane,  a  famous  highwayman,  taken  in  1750,  had  actually 
the  impudence  to  take  lodgings  in  St.  James*s-street,  over  against 

^fce's.     A  rascal  of  graceful  person  and  elegant  manners,  he  waa 
Ml  of  a  Scotch  dissenting  preacher  who  had  settled  in  Ireland* 
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['•It  Jiii  flitbcr'd  money,  he  bad   tnrncd  Ijutlor  to  an  Irieh 
I  and  being  sent   away  for   dishonesty,   atarted  as  grocer  in 
it-Street,  CuTendieli-winare.    On  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  the 
f  an  Irish  apothecary,  who  became  hia  comrade,  he   turned 
nan.     Amang  others,  Uaclane  stopped  and  robbed  Horace 
sad  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.     He  vas  at  laet  apprehended  for 
ing  the  Saliebniy  stage,  having  offered  eomc  of  the  stolen  lace- 
~  r  Bale  to  a  Monmoutli-street  eiilesman,  who  gave  information. 
D  this  man  was  caat  into  Kewgiito,  Walpole  says  half  White's,  vith 
i  Uotiiitford  at  their  head,  went  the  first  day  to  see  him.   His  aunt 
crying  over  him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fashionable  mob  had  left 
lesaid  to  him  jiJuintirely,  "My  dear,  what  did  the  lords  say  to  yon? 
^Te  you  ever  been  concerned  with  any  of  them  ?" 

"  Was  it  not  admirable  ?"  says  Horace,  in  his  cynical  way.  '•  What 
a  &TonTsbIe  idea  people  mnst  have  of  White's ;  and  what  if  Whito'e 
,'lionld  not  deserve  a.  mnch  belter  ? ' 

White's  was  desperate  indeed  about  1750.  In  ITol,  seven  yonng 
men  of  fashion,  beaded  by  tlie  dashing  St,  Leger,  gave  a  dinner  at 
While's.  One  dish  was  a  tart  of  coetiy  cherries  from  a  hot-house ;  and 
tiuniing  the  bloom  of  the  wine  gone  after  the  first  glass,  the  yonng 
"kes  drank  only  one  glasa  from  each  bottle  of  champagne.  "  The  bill 
C'f  fare,"  Walpole  wrote  to  Harris,  "  got  into  print,  and  with  good  people 
Jias  produced  the  apprehension  of  another  earthquake." 

In  ITS'".,  Walpole  and  a  party  of  congenial  friends  (Dick  Edge- 
,  George  Selwyn,  and  Gilly  Williams)  amnsed   themselves  by 
mling  a  satirical  coat-of-arme  for  the  two  gaming-clubs  at  WhiteTs 
'e  Old  and  the  Young.    Mr.  Cbnte,  the  Strawberry  king-atr-arms,  aa 
sole  called  him,  helped  to  devise  thix,  and  Edgccnmba  painted  it. 
BUazonwasvcrt  (for  B  card-table);  three  parolis  proper  on  a  chevron 
'i  (for  a  hazard-table) ;  two  rouleaus  in  Baltirc  between  two  dice 
,  in  a  canton  sable;  a  white  ball  (for  election)  argent.     The 
pOTtere  were  an  old  and  young  knave  of  clubs ;  the  crest  an  arm  out 
a  earl's  coronet  shaking  a  dice-box ;  and  the  motto,  "  Cof/il  amor 
Konnd  the  arms  was  a  claret  bottle-ticket,  by  way  of  order. 
■  heraldic  ]iainting  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  Slrawbcrrj'  Hill  by 
fcelnb-hODBc  for  twenty-two  shillings. 

f  One  of  the  charactetB  at  White's  in  Wilkes's  time  was  Bigby,  a  g:o- 
Urnment  snbordiaate.  In  the  Norlh  Brilon,  No.  31,  Wilkes  compares 
the  convivial,  amiable,  and  engaging  Rigby,  with  the  abstemious,  tem- 
perate, and  regular  Pitt.  In  this  mock-heroic  parallel  Wilkes  says 
pleasantly :  "  Sir.  Pitl,  by  the  more  manly  sense  and  the  free  sallies  of 
ti  warm  and  sportive  imagination,  can  charm  the  whole  day,  and,  as 
the  Greek  said,  Lis  entertainments  please  even  the  day  after  they  are 
given.  Mr.  Bigby  has  all  the  gibes  and  gambols  and  flashes  of  merri- 
ment which  set  the  table  in  a  roar;  but  the  day  after,  a  cruel  headache, 
at  leaet,  frequently  suoceeds.    In  short,  I  wish  to  spend  all  my  days 
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with  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  I  nm  afrftid  that  at  uight  I  shoDid  oSa 
Mr.  Rigby  and  liia  friendg." 

This  same  Right  lion.  Richard  Eigby,  writing  to  Sulwyn,  Mirtb 
1743,  Bays :  "  I  am  jast  come  home  from  a  cock-match,  where  1 
won  forty  poniids,  and  not  having  dined,  am  waiting  till  I  he« 
rattle  of  the  conehes  from  the  Houae  of  Commons,  in  order  to  iim 
White'8.  "  *  '  I  held  my  reeolntion  of  not  going  to  the  BidoLto 
past  three  o'clock.  •  •  •  The  next  morning  I  heard  tliut  tlwa 
been  extreme  deep  play,  and  that  Harry  FamesBe  (aecretarr  and  il 
wards  a  lord  of  tlie  treaenry)  went  drunk  from  White's  at  m  o'd 
and  won  the  dear,  memorable  snin  of  one  thouaaad  guineas.  He 
the  phief  part  of  Doneraile  and  Bob  Bertie." 

Arthur  died  in  June  1761,  and  was  Bucceeded  by  Robert  Macki 
who  married  Mary  Arthur,  the  only  child  of  the  former  proprielor. 
17B3  Mackreth  also  retired.  On  the  5th  April  17C;),  Mnckrelhwi 
to  Selwyn  as  follows :  "  Sir, — Hai-ing  quitted  bnsiness  entirely,  uk 
my  house  to  the  Cherubim,  who  is  iny  near  relation,  I  humbly 
leave,  after  returning  yon  iny  moat  grateful  thanks  for  all  faroiir^ 
recommend  him  to  your  patronage,  not  doubting,  by  the 
ence  I  have  had  of  his  fiJdity.  but_  that  he  will  strennonsly  rtrin 
oblige. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  dutiful  and  much-obliged  humble 
R.  Mackreth." 

In  August  17G3,  and  November  17G4,  Oilly  Williams  wHtM  to 
old  gossip  Selwyn,  and  laments  the  desolation  of  White'A.  Janoii] 
nns,  he  writes,  as  a  clnb-story,  "The  Mnnpiis  of  Rockingliom  »0| 
last  night  fit  White's,  and  blushed  at  Willis's  request  to  be  helpi 
«ome  sturgeon.  The  other's  good  stomach  got  the  betier  of  his  1m 
ing,  and  h«  totally  forgot  the  name  of  the  varlet  thnt  had  ran  off' 
Ills  sister."  (A  footman  named  Sturgeon  married  Lady 
Wentworth,  the  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Roukingliam.) 

As  Fox  is  the  central   figure   round   which  half  the  le{ 
Brookes's  revolve,  so  Selwyn  is  the  hero  of  two-thirds  of  tlie 
about  White's.     SelwjTi  was  the  second  son  of  Colonel  8ei«r 
Matson  in  Gloucestershire,  who  had  in  his  youth  Iwcn  aide-di 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,    lie  was  a  contemporary  of  Gnj 
poet  and  Horace  Walpole  at  Eton.     His  manner  as  a  clnb-wit 
distinguished  by  his  ludicrous  gravity  of  voice  and  counlenanoe, 
demnre  expression,  and  his  habit  of  turning  np  the  whites  of  hi*' 
He  always   seemed  half-aaleep,  and  said  the  quicliest   and 
things  in  the  most  listless,  dronsy  way.  One  of  his  extraordinary 
tricities  was  a  passion  for  horrors,  culminating  in  a  foudnesa  foci 
tions.     He  saw  Lord  Lovat  beheaded,  and  wont  atterwarda  to  s 
old  rascal's  head  sewn  on  again  at  the  undertaker's.     It  was  tivca 
Selwyn,  imitating  the  Lord  Chancellor's  voice,  said  in  hia  dry  »<;. 
"  My  Lord  Lovat,  yonr  lordship  may  rise," 

He  once  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  to  see  Damiens  Iwoken  on  Ok  wheel  S*: 


> 
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attempting  to  assaflsinate  that  blessing  to  France,  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
Uingling  in  the  crael  crowd,  in  a  plain  nndress  and  bob-wig,  Selwyn  was 
mistaken  for  a  provincial  hangman,  who  had  come  to  study;  and 
Ml  brotherB  in  art  made  way  for  him.  "Thank  you,  gentlemen,  a 
thousand  times,"  said  Selwyn,  bowing ;  "  but  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
be  of  the  profession — I  am  only  an  amateur." 

Though  member  for  Gloucester  for  thirty  years,  till  turned  out  for 
iD{^rting  the  mischievous  American  war,  Selwyn  never  distinguished 
lumself  as  a  debater.  He  was  more  famous  for  his  jokes  behind  the 
floenesy  and  for  snoring  during  Burke's  endless  speeches,  in  perfect 
imison  with  the  first  minister.  Lord  North.  In  French  society  Selwyn 
was  even  more  relished,  Mr.  Jesse  says,  than  in  English.  He  was  an 
eq)ecial  favourite  of  the  queen  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth ;  and  he  was  the 
person  who  introduced  Madame  du  Deffand  to  Horace  Walpolc.  Selwyn 
was  a  mighty  gambler  at  White's ;  but  latterly  he  got  the  better  of  the 
habit  "  It  is  too  great  a  consumer,"  he  used  to  say,  "  of  four  things — 
time,  health,  fortune,  and  thinking." 

The  following  are  good  specimens  of  the  jokes  that  once  set  White's 
in  a  roar: 

The  beautiful  but  silly  Lady  Coventry  was  one  day  exhibiting  to 
Mm,  for  his  approval,  a  new  dress,  covered  with  silver  spangles,  each 
M  big  as  a  shilling.    "  Why,"  said  Selwyn,  *'  now  you  will  be  change 
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When  a  thief  named  Charles  Fox  was  hung  at  Tyburn,  someone 
ttked  Selwyn  whether  he  attended  the  execution.  "  No,"  was  Selwyn's 
reply ;  "  I  make  a  point  of  never  frequenting  rehearsals." 

Seeing  Wilkes  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  king's  speech  previous 
to  its  delivery,  Selwyn  quoted  the  line  in  the  Dwiciad  : 

"  So  may  the  Fates  preserve  the  eara  you  lend.'* 

At  the  sale  of  Pelham's  effects,  Selwyn  pointed  to  a  silver  dinner- 
aervice,  and  observed:  "Lord,  how  many  toads  have  been  eaten  off 
these  plates !" 

When  one  of  the  waiters  at  Arthur's  was  committed  to  prison  for 
a  felony,  Selwyn  remarked,  "  What  a  horrid  idea  he  will  give  of  us  to 
the  people  in  Newgate !" 

When  Fox  was  once  boasting  of  having  induced  the  Court  at  Ver- 
saillea  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  gum  trade  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain,  Selwyn,  who  was  to  all  appearance  asleep  in  his  chair,  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  "  I'm  not  surprised,  Charles,  at  that ;  for  you  having 
pennitted  the  French  to  draw  your  teeth,  they  would  be  fools  to 
quarrel  with  you  about  your  gums." 

When  someone  asked  Selwyn  what  he  thought  about  starting  a  sub- 
scription to  relieve  Fox  from  his  embarrassments,  they  thought  it  i-c- 
quired  delicacy,  how  would  Fox  take  it,  "  Take  it  ?"  broke  in  Selwyn, 
wiUi  lasy  acorn ;  "  why,  quarterhjj  to  be  sure !" 
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A  member  of  the  Foley  family  having  hurried  or«r  to  (heCootiiMl 
to  aroid  the  im porta ni ties  of  his  butigry  creditors,  Relwjn  laH,  ~ 
is  a  pass  over  that  will  not  be  much  relished  by  the  Jews." 

When  the  farce  oiHiyh  Life  bel^w  Slairs  appeared,  Selwyn 
his  anxiety  to  Bee  it;   "for  I'm  weary,"  be  said,  "  of  low  life  abt 
atairs." 

The  Earl  of  March  (afterwards  old  Q.,  the  celebrated  Duke 
Qaeensberry,  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  his  day)  was  a  gn 
Mend  of  Selwyn.  In  a  letter  from  him,  dated  17G5,  Lhe  wh  Bpfi 
to  have  lost  1000/.  at  play,  and  to  have  borrowed  money  fiom ) 
Earl. 

In  1768,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  sket^ihen  Selwyn'a  rasbionablel 
He  describes  hisewn  life  at  Spa,  and  then  says  that  he  (Selwyn)  "j 
np  at  nine;  plays  with  Raton  (his  dog)  till  twclvo,  in  hh  nl{^ 
gown;  then  creeps  down  to  'White's  to  abnse  Funahawci  is  fi*e  iwnn 
ei,  table;  sleeps  till  he  can  escape  hia  snpper-reckoning ;  then  mJ 
two  wretches  carry  him  in  a  sedua-cbair,  with  three  ^nnts  of  cbret 
him,  three  miles  for  a  ahilling." 

The  following  anecdotes  illustrate  the  terribly  high  play  at  WWI 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century: 

Lord  Carlisle  lost  10,000/.  in  one  night,  and  -was  in  debt  W  I 
hoQse  for  the  whole.  At  one  point  of  the  game,  he  t«lls  Sdwjv, 
stood  to  win  80,000/. 

Fox  figured  too  at  White's.  In  the  debate  on  the  TTurly-ii 
Articles,  Feb.  G,  177i!,  Walpole  says  "Fox  did  not  speafe;"  nor 
be  wondered  at.  He  had  ant  np  playing  at  hazard  at  Almack's  II 
Tuesday  evening  till  five  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  An  li 
before  he  had  recovered  12,000/.  that  he  had  lost;  and  by  dinner  he! 
ended  by  losing  11,000/.  On  Thursday  ho  s^wkc  in  the  debute,  wen 
dinner  at  eleven  at  night :  from  thence  to  White's,  where  he  drank 
Beven  the  next  morning;  thence  to  Almack's,  where  he  won 
And  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  he  set  oat  for  Newtnarii 
His  brother  Stephen  lost  11,000/,  twonighta  after,  and  Charles  1I,(W 
more  on  the  13th ;  and  thus  in  three  nights  the  two  hrothurB,  the  eld 
not  twenty-five,  lost  22,000/.  Walpole  mentions  John  Darner  tn^ 
brother  contracting  a  gambling  debt  for7l),000i,  and  Lord  Foley's! 
BODS  paying  18,000/.  a-year  in  interest  on  debts. 

In  1781  Mr.  Martindale  bought  White's  of  Mackreth,  and  in  U 
It  passed  to  Mr.  Raggett,  The  original  clnb-honse  wia  boill 
James  Wyatl.  It  nnderwent  sevend  alterations.  The  front  U 
tbongbt  too  plain  and  unadorned,  Mr.  Lockycr  was  called  in,  ud 
his  suggestion  four  bos-rcUcfs,  to  re|ire6ent  the  four  seasooe,  wa» 
signed  by  Mr.  George  ScliBrf,  and  the  interior  was  redecorated  bj  i 
Horuit.  The  clnb,  limited  to  5iV  raembcrs,  was  once  high  Toryi 
is  now  Miatocntic  and  nontral. 

The  olub  hat  distinguished  itself  by  Eoveral  ma^nifioeDt  eatert 
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3.  On  June  20,  1804,  they  gave  a  ball  at  Burleigh  Honse  to  the 
^ror  of  Sossia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  allied  soyereigns, 
iost  of  9849/.  28,  Qd.  Three  weeks  after  this  the  princely  club  in- 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  a  dinner,  which  cost  2480/.  10^.  9^. 

Boodle's. 

his  yenerable  club,  at  28  St.  James's-street,  occupies  the  original 
oir-vivre"  Club-house  built  by  Holland.  Portraits  of  honest  black- 
id  Fox  and  of  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire  still  preserve  the  memories 
o  of  its  illustrious  members.  Gibbon,  the  richly-dressed  courtly 
with  "  the  fair  round  stomach,"  the  pumpkin  cheeks,  and  the  pin- 
of  a  mouth,  used  to  deliver  his  oracles  and  quote  the  Byzantine 
rians,  Anna  Comnena,  Zosimus,  and  Co.,  at  Boodle's.  The  club 
10  pleasantly  mentioned  in  the  **  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William 
ibeM,"  1773 : 

"  For  what  is  Nature  ?  King  her  changes  round ; 
Her  three  fiat  notes  are  water,  plants,  and  ground  ; 
Prolong  the  peal,  yet,  spite  of  all  your  clatter. 
The  tedious  chime  is  still  ground,  plants,  and  water. 
So  when  some  John  his  dull  invention  racks 
To  rival  BoodIe*s  dinners  at  Almack^s, 
Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes, 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  buttered  apple-pies." 
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Chapter  XLI.  Stronger  than  Death. 

The  day  that  followed  was  even  more  ntterly  blank  and  hopeless  dm 
the  last.  Mr.  Jemingham  had  sent  scouts  in  every  direction,  and  botli 
from  him  and  Daniel  the  men  had  received  promises  of  liberal  lemsA 
for  any  tidings  of  the  lost  one.  Bat  no  tidings  came.  The  men  w- 
tumed,  dispirited  and  weary;  and  at  the  close  of  this  second  blsnl^ 
wasted  day,  fairly  confessed  that  they  could  do  no  more. 

So  the  night  closed;  and  the  sleepless  hours  wore  away  in  a  honss 
of  mourning  and  desolation. 

During  these  two  days  Mr.  Jemingham  and  Helen  de  Bergerachid 
not  met.  The  girl  had  retired  when  her  father's  friend  entered  tlw 
sitting-room  which  they  shared  in  common.  She  shrank  from  seeing 
him  after  that  moment  of  anguish  in  which  she  had  betrayed  thsfc 
secret  which,  of  all  others,  she  would  most  jealously  have  guarded.  Sie 
now  avoided  Mr.  Jemingham,  and  he  guessed  the  reason  of  her  avoid- 
ance.   Nor  did  her  father  attempt  to  conceal  the  truth. 

"  You  were  wiser  than  I,  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  when  you  warned 
me  against  the  peril  of  that  young  man's  residence  in  our  home.  Onlj 
the  night  before  his  unhappy  disappearance  he  made  a  confession  of  hi« 
love  for  my  darling,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with  me,  with  all  possible 
humility,  and  with  very  little  hope  of  acceptance,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  you  rejected  his  suit?" 

"  What  else  could  I  do  ?  In  the  first  place  I  considered  myself 
pledged  to  you.  I  had  no  brighter  hope  than  that  you  should  win  my 
daughter's  love,  and  I  believed  her  heart  to  be  free.  In  the  second 
place  this  young  man — for  whom  I  have  a  real  affection — could  offer 
no  security  for  my  dear  girl's  happiness  except  his  love ;  and  at  my  age 
one  has  outlived  the  idea  that  true  love  will  pay  rent  and  taxes,  and 
butcher  and  baker.  No ;  I  gave  Eustace  a  point-blank  refusal,  and  he 
left  me  broken-hearted." 

"  Did  Helen  know  of  his  appeal  to  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable.  Nor  did  I  imagine  until  the  other  night  that  he 
had  made  so  fatal  an  impression  on  her  mind.  I  see  now  that  it  is  bo, 
and  fear  that  his  untimely  doom  will  only  render  the  impression  more 
lasting." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Jemingham  gravely ;   "  that  is  a  thing  to  be 
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dnadecL  My  dear  friend,  do  not  think  of  my  disappointment,  though 
I  will  own  to  yon  without  shame  that  it  is  a  bitter  one.  The  dream 
ymu  so  bright.  Let  ns  think  only  of  this  dear  girl's  happiness,  or  if 
tint  cannot  be  secured,  her  peace  of  mind.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
ranoTe  her  from  this  scene  as  soon  as  possible  ?'' 

"Decidedly;  she  broods  perpetually  upon  that  poor  young  man's 
fSite,  and  is  kept  in  a  fever  of  expectation  by  the  hope  of  tidings  which 
X  fear  will  never  come.  Yes,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  take  her 
•way.'* 

"That  is  easily  done.  You  can  take  her  to  Pendarvoch.  We  are 
expected  there,  yon  know.  I  will  remain  here  a  day  or  two  longer,  for 
tlie  last  feeble  chance  of  the  missing  man's  reappearance,  and  will  then 
fellow  you.  We  are  only  fifty  miles  from  Pendarvoch,  and  you  can 
manage  the  journey  easily  with  one  change  of  horses.  Shall  I  order 
Hie  carriage  for  to-morrow  morning  ?*' 

"  If  you  please.  I  will  talk  to  Helen  about  the  arrangement.  I 
do  not  think  she  can  object." 

"If  she  does,  you  must  do  your  utmost  to  overrule  her  objections. 
Se  sure  that  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  remove  her  from  this  scene 
cf  gloom  and  terror.  Believe  me,  I  am  influenced  by  no  selfish  motive 
'when  I  ask  you  to  take  her  to  Pendarvoch.  If  that  young  man  should 
!»•  restored  to  us,  I  will  bring  him  there  to  her.  He  shall  plead  to  you 
again,  and  this  time  shall  not  be  rejected." 
"  Harold !" 

"  Yes,  you  think  me  mad,  no  doubt.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only 
lender  that  I  am  not  mad.  I  tell  you,  if  Eustace  Thorbum  comes 
ftrth  from  the  jaws  of  death,  he  shall  come  to  you  a  new  creature — 
"With  new  hopes,  new  ambitions — perhaps  even  a  new  name.  0,  for 
]iVb  8&ke  do  not  question  me.  Wait  till  we  know  the  issue  of  this 
Udeous  uncertainty." 

"My  dear  Harold,  you  astound  me.  I  thought  you  disliked  my 
ncretaiy,  and  you  speak  of  him  with  emotion  that  seems  foreign  to 
JDiir  very  nature.    Tlie  change  is  most  extraordinary." 

"The  circumstances  that  have  brought  about  the  change  are  not 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  say  again,  for  God's  sake  do  not  question 
ine.  Prepare  Helen  for  the  journey.  I  will  go  and  give  the  necessary 
orders.    Good-night !" 

The  two  men  shook  hands,  and  Harold  Jemingham  departed,  leav- 
ing his  old  friend  sorely  perplexed  by  his  conduct. 

"What  a  heart  that  man  conceals  under  an  affectation  of  cynicism !" 
tboaght  Theodore  de  Bergerac.  "  He  is  immeasurably  distressed  by  the 
inttimely  fate  of  a  man  whom  he  pretended  to  dislike." 

M.  de  Bergerac  called  his  daughter  from  the  adjoining  room.  She 
CMne  to  him,  deadly  pale,  but  with  the  sweet  air  of  resignation  that 
^^^  her  beauty  so  pathetic. 

"My  darling,"  said  her  father  tenderly,  "Mr.  Jemingham  wishes 
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ns  to  leave  this  sad  place  early  to-morrow  momiiig,  for  Pttidirftt^ 
where  we  are  hourly  expected.  He  will  remain  here  floaie  dajakngBr, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  tidings  about  poor  Enslaoe;  bat  In 
wishes  us  to  leave  immediately.  You  have  no  objeotion  to  thia  anng^ 
ment,  have  you,  dearest?" 

"  I  had  rather  we  stayed  here»  papa." 

<*  But,  my  dear  girl,  what  good  can  yon  and  I  do  here  7* 

**  None,  0  none !    Bat  I  had  mnch  rather  we  stayed." 

"  My  child,  it  is  so  useless." 

"  0  papa,  I  know  that,"  she  answered  piteonaly.    "  I  know  we  ea 
do  nothing  except  pray  for  him ;  and  I  do  pray  for  him  without  OMh^ 
ing ;  but  to  go  away,  to  abandon  the  place  where  he  has  been  loifcr-Jk 
seems  so  cruel,  so  cowardly." 

''  But,  my  darling,  the  place  will  not  be  abandoned.    Mr.  JmoBfr 
ham  will  remain  here;  and  will  omit  no  effort  to  discover  oor 
friend's  fate.    His  uncle,  Mr.  Mayfield,  will  be  here.    What  coold 
do  that  they  will  not  do  better  ?" 

<*  I  know  that,  dear  father.  I  know  we  can  do  nothing.  But  M 
me  stay.    I  loved  him  so  dearly !" 

The  words  slipped  from  her  lips  unawares,  and  she  stood  before  hs 
father,  blushing  crimson. 

"  0  papa,  you  must  think  me  so  bold  and  unwomanly,"  she  add. 
"  Till  this  sorrow  came  upon  us,  I  did  not  know  that  I  loved  him.  I 
did  not  know  how  dear  he  had  become  to  me  in  the  happy,  tranqni 
days  at  home.  When  he  left  us  I  felt  there  was  a  blank  in  my  lift 
somehow,  except  when  I  was  with  you.  But  I  thought  no  more  tbi 
this.  It  was  only  when  I  heard  that  he  was  lost  to  us  for  ever  thifcl  \ 
knew  how  truly  I  loved  him." 

"  And  he  loved  you,  darling,  as  truly  and  as  fondly,"  answered  tkft 
father,  hiding  the  blushing  face  upon  his  breast. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that,  papa  ?" 

''He  did.  The  night  before  he  started  on  that  fatal  excoirioB. 
And  now,  dearest  girl,  be  brave,  and  let  me  take  you  from  this  plio^ 
where  your  presence  can  do  no  possible  good." 

"  I  will,  dear  father,  if  you  will  first  grant  me  one  fevour." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Let  me  see  the  place  where  he  perished.  Take  me  to  the  saodi 
along  which  he  was  to  come,  and  upon  which  he  must  have  met  bii 
death." 

"  My  darling,  what  good  can  that  do  ?" 

"  0,  none,  perhaps,"  cried  Helen  impatiently ;  "  but  it  is  just  tta 
one  thing  that  can  reconcile  me  to  leaving  this  place.  If  he  had  died 
a  natural  death,  and  been  buried  among  the  quiet  dead,  I  should  adc 
you  to  take  me  to  his  grave,  and  you  could  not  refuse.  I  ask  yoi 
almost  the  same  thing  now.  Let  me  look  upon  the  scene  of  bii 
death." 
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**  B  ahall  be  80,  Helen,"  replied  Theodore  gravely ;  **  thoagh  I  fear 
[  dudl  do  wrong  in  yielding  to  snch  a  wish." 

"  Hy  darling  &ther  I  Then  yon  will  go  with  me  to  the  sands  to- 
BOROW  at  low  tide  ?  Yon  will  inqnire  the  time  at  which  we  onght 
ogor 

^  I  will  do  anything  foolish  for  your  sake.  But,  Helen,  when  I  have 
lone  this,  yon  will  go  with  me  to  Pendarroch  quietly  V* 

"  Yon  shall  take  me  where  yon  please." 

Late  in  the  evening  M.  de  Bergerac  saw  Harold  Jemingham,  as- 
ertained  the  honr  of  the  turning  tide,  and  arranged  the  counter-order- 
ig  of  the  carriage.  At  noon,  they  told  him,  the  tide  would  be  within 
a  honr  of  turning,  and  any  ordinary  walker,  starting  for  Halko's  Head 
i  that  time,  might  arrive  there  with  ease  and  safety. 

"  Helen  and  I  want  to  see  the  coast  with  our  own  eyes,"  said  M.  de 
logerac,  anxious  to  shield  his  daughter's  weakness  in  some  measiure 
J  affecting  to  share  her  wish ;  **  so  before  we  leave  this  place  we  have 
btomined  to  explore  the  way  by  which  that  poor  fellow  must  have 
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"  Helen !— WiU  she  go  with  you  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?    She,  too,  would  like  to  see  this  fatal  coast." 

"  A  strange  fancy." 

"  It  may  be  wiser  to  indulge  it." 

"  Be  it  so.  But  the  distance  to  Halko's  Head  by  the  coast  is  seven 
■lOes.    Helen  can  hardly  walk  so  far." 

''  I  think  on  this  occasion  she  could  do  so." 

''  I  will  go  with  you,  and  we  will  take  a  boat  in  which  she  can  com- 
{lete  the  journey,  should  she  feel  tired." 

At  noon  next  day  they  started  —  Helen,  her  father,  and  Harold 
Jemingham — attended  by  a  couple  of  rowers,  in  a  roomy  boat.  Helen 
would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  be  alone  with  her  father ;  but  she 
could  not  advance  any  objection  to  Mr.  Jemingham's  companionship, 
iDd  was  indeed  grateful  to  him  for  not  opposing  her  wish. 

She  walked  by  her  father  in  silence,  with  her  hand  clinging  to  his 
«m,  and  her  eyes  lifted  every  now  and  then  to  the  steep  cliffs  above 
tliem — unsurmountable,  eternal  barrier,  between  the  sands  and  the 
kaghts  above.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  and  the  April  sunlight 
Afloe  upon  a  tranquH  sea.  Darkness  and  rain,  storm  and  wind,  had 
overtaken  that  missing  traveller ;  against  him  the  very  elements  had 
OQospired. 

The  little  party  went  slowly  along  the  sands,  with  the  boat  always 
b  sight.  Little  satisfaction  could  there  be  in  that  melancholy  survey. 
1!he  cliffs  and  the  shore  told  nothing  of  him  who  had  perished  amidst 
fteir  awful  solitude.  At  what  spot  the  rising  wall  of  waters  had  over- 
tdm  him  no  one  could  telL  Midway  between  Killalochie  and  Halko's 
Bead  they  came  to  the  inlet,  or  cleft  in  the  cliffs,  a  narrow  passage  or 
^^^Ba,  between  steep  walls  of  crag,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
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Here  the  walking  was  difficalt,  and  Harold  Jemingham  endeavooiedto 
dissuade  Helen  from  exploring  the  place. 

"  Mr.  Mayfield  and  I  went  down  there  with  onr  Iantenui»"  he  eaii 
"  Believe  me,  there  has  been  no  trace,  not  the  faintest  indication,  orer- 
looked.  The  ground  is  so  thickly  scattered  with  sharp  craggy  stones  a 
to  be  almost  impassable.'' 

In  spite  of  this,  Helen  persisted,  with  a  quiet  resolution  which  in- 
pressed  Mr.  Jemingham.  This  pure  country-bred  girl  was  even  mow 
admirable  than  he  had  thought  her.  The  calm  still  face,  so  fixed  asd 
yet  so  gentle,  assumed  a  new  beauty  in  his  eyes. 

"  The  good  blood  shows  itself,"  he  thought. 

They  all  three  went  into  the  chasm.     Only  in  the  red  fitful  glare  d  ■ 
the  lanterns  had  Mr.  Jemingham  seen  it  before.    It  had  seemed  to  him 
then  more  vast,  more  awful ;  but  eyen  by  day  the  depth  and  solitude  of 
the  place  had  a  gloomy  solemnity.     Very  carefully  had  the  searchen^ 
with  their  lanterns,  examined  every  angle  and  recess  of  the  cliff  ci 
either  side,  every  inch  of  the  stony  ground,  looking  for  some  trace  d 
the  lost,  and  had  found  nothing.    To-day  Mr.  Jemingham  walked  liiU  < 
lessly,  scarce  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left,  hoping  nothing,  fearing  j 
nothing. 

M.  de  Bergerac's  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  his  daughter.    It  ma 
her  face  he  watched,  her  grief  he  feared.    Thus  was  it  left  to  the  eyes  . 
of  that  one  mourner  to  catch  the  first  sign  of  hope.     A  loud  cry  bunt 
from  her  lips — a  cry  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  her  companions. 

"  Helen,  my  love,  what  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  her  father,  clasping  her 
tightly  in  his  arms. 

She  broke  from  him,  and  pointed  upwards.  "  Look !"  she  cried— 
"  look  !  There  is  someone  there  !  He  is  there  !  Alive  or  dead,  he  is 
found !" 

They  looked  upwards  in  the  direction  to  which  she  pointed ;  and 
there,  fluttering  in  the  fresh  April  wind,  they  saw  something — a  rag— 
a  white  handkerchief— hanging  from  the  dark  mouth  of  a  hollow  in  the 
cliff. 

This  hollow  in  the  cliff  was  about  twelve  feet  above  the  sand,  and 
at  first  sight  appeared  utterly  inaccessible. 

"  He  is  there !"  cried  Helen ;  "  I  am  sure  he  is  there !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jemingham,  examining  the  face  of  the  cliflF;  "there 
are  niches  cut  here  for  foothold.  Why,  this  must  be  the  Saint's  Cave 
of  which  they  have  told  us.  Yes,  finding  himself  overtaken  by  the 
tide,  he  mir/ht  have  taken  refuge  here.  It  is  just  possible  he  might 
clamber  to  that  opening." 

"  I  know  he  was  distinguished  as  a  gymnast  in  Belgium,"  said  tf* 
de  Bergerac  eagerly. 

"  I  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  boatmen,"  said  Mr.  Jemingham ; 
"  they  are  waiting  for  us  yonder." 

He  pointed  to  the  opening  in  the  cliff",  and  hastened  thither. 
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"  HoUi !"  ahoated  Theodore  ;  "  arfc  thou  up  yonder,  dear  boy  ?" 
Helen  fell  on  her  knees  among  the  rough  stones  and  wet  seaweed. 
^  0  merciful  Father,  restore  him  to  us !"  she  cried,  with  clasped 
lumdB.     "  Hear  our  prayers,  0  Giver  of  all  good  things,  and  giye  him 
back  to  us !" 

Her  &ther  watched  her  with  tearful  eyes.  "  My  darling,"  he  said, 
nising  her  in  his  arms,  '^  we  must  not  hope  too  much.  For  pity's  sake, 
1)e  firm.  That  handkerchief  may  mean  nothing  ;  or,  if — ^if  he  is  there, 
lie  may  be  no  less  lost  to  us." 

"  Call  to  him  again,  dear  father.    Tell  him  we  are  here." 
"  HoKi !"  shouted  the  Frenchman.     "  Eustace,  if  you  are  up  yonder, 
answer  your  friends.     Hoh\ !" 

Again  and  again  he  repeated  the  call,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
"  How  long  they  are  coming — how  long  1"  cried  Helen,  looking 
despairingly  towards  the  sea. 

As  she  spoke,  Mr.  Jemingham  reappeared  in  the  opening  of  the  cliff 
"with  the  two  boatmen.  They  came  running  towards  the  cave,  one  of 
them  carrying  a  rope.  Both  were  barefooted,  and  to  them  the  scaling 
«fSt.  Kentigem's  Cave  was  a  small  affair;  but  each  opined  that  for  a 
Southron  it  would  be  a  difficult  business. 

"  A  man  can  do  desperate  things  when  he  is  fighting  for  his  life," 
le^ed  Mr.  Jerningham.  "  How  is  it  that  this  cave  was  overlooked  in 
€Br  search  ?" 

The  men  replied,  rather  vaguely,  that  the  cave  was  too  unlikely  a 
jiace  to  search.  They  might  as  well  have  looked  on  the  top  of  the 
diSs. 

While  Mr.  Jemingham  asked  this  question,  one  of  the  boatmen 
itnckhis  boathook  into  the  cliflP,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  and  the  foothold 
cut  in  the  craggy  surface,  clambered,  cat-like,  to  the  mouth  of  the  little 
care,  and  hung  there,  peering  into  the  darkness. 

"There's  something  here,"  he  said;  and  on  this  the  second  boat- 
nan,  at  Mr.  Jemingham's  order,  mounted  on  his  shoulders,  and  hoisted 
Ub  comrade  into  the  cavern. 

There  was  a  pause,  an  awfal  interval  of  hope  and  terror,  and  then 
the  boatman  shouted  to  his  mate  below  to  lend  a  hand  there,  and  in  the 
next  instant  a  limp,  lifeless  figure,  in  dust-whitened  clothes,  was  thrust 
fcttu  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  cave  and  lowered  gently  into  the  boat- 
man's sturdy  arms.  But  not  unaided  did  tlie  boatman  receive  his 
fcorden,  Mr.  Jemingham's  arms  were  extended  to  assist  in  receiving 
4ai  helpless  form ;  Mr.  Jemingham's  hands  laid  it  gently  upon  Helen's 
diawl,  which  she  had  flung  off  and  cast  upon  the  ground  a  moment 
before. 

Dead  or  alive?  For  some  moments  that  was  a  moot  question. 
Bvold  Jemingham  knelt  beside  the  prostrate  figure,  with  his  head 
Wt  low  upon  its  breast. 

**  Thank  Godl"  he  said  quietly,  with  his  hand  u^^n  th.^  ^oxvsi^ 
I  VOL.  Ti  CCi 
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man*s  heart.    ''  It  does  beat."    He  tried  to  find  the  poke,  bat  ftfunt 
groan  broke  from  the  white  lips  as  he  lifted  the  wrist. 

"  His  arm  is  broken,"  said  Mr.  Jemingham,  in  the  same  quiet  tone; 
and  then  he  turned  to  Helen,  with  a  sadden  bnrst  of  feeling.  "Itii 
you  who  found  him,"  he  cried ;  **  I  dedicate  his  life  to  you." 

At  any  other  moment,  such  words  might  haye  proToked  interrog^ 
tion ;  but  this  was  a  time  in  which  the  wildest  words  pass  unquestioDML 

The  two  boatmen,  aided  always  by  Mr.  Jemingham,  carried  tbB 
lifeless  figure  to  the  boat,  where  it  was  gently  laid  npon  a  bed  oom- 
posed  of  a  folded  sail,  an  overcoat,  and  Helenas  shawl,  against  the 
rejection  of  which  she  pleaded  piteously. 

'^  Indeed,  I  am  warmly  dressed ;  I  do  not  want  it,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Jeruingham  seated  himself  in  the  boat,  with  his  son's  head 
upon  his  knees.  He  looked  down  wonderingly  at  the  pale,  still  face,  n 
wan  and  haggard  with  pain.  It  was  so  difficult  to  comprehend  his  owa 
feelings,  and  the  change  that  had  come  upon  him,  since  he  had  knowa 
that  this  young  man  was  Ms. 

"  My  rival,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  No,  not  my  rival.  My  rqaw* 
sentative.  The  image  I  can  show  to  the  world,  and  say,  '  This  is  whifc 
I  was !' " 

Before  they  reached  the  inn  at  Killalochie,  the  village  knew  that 
the  lost  had  been  found.  Scouts  had  posted  off  fix)m  the  jetty  with  ] 
the  happy  tidings,  before  the  boatmen  could  carry  their  burden  on  i 
shore.  He  was  found — alive.  Everyone  seemed  to  know  this  by  in-  J 
stinct.  Half-way  between  the  jetty  and  the  inn,  Daniel  Mayfield  met  | 
them,  staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  pale  as  a  corpse.  ] 

He  hung  over  the  unconscious  man  with  womanly  fondness.   He    j 
pushed  Harold  Jeruingham  aside,  and  asserted  his  right  to  his  kim- 
man. 

"  Let  no  one  stand  between  me  and  my  boy,"  he  cried  huskily. 

Scouts  rushed  to  fetch  the  village  surgeon ;  other  scouts  bade  the 
landlady  prepare  her  best  room.  All  the  common  business  of  life  waa 
suspended  in  favour  of  this  one  stranger,  snatched  from  the  jawa  of 
death. 

They  carried  him  to  the  best  room,  which  happened  to  be  Mr. 
Jerningham's  room,  and  here  he  was  laid,  still  unconscious,  upon  hia 
father's  bed. 

The  local  surgeon  came — a  feeble  old  man  in  spectacles— and 
sounded  and  examined  the  prostrate  form,  while  Daniel  Mayfield  and 
Harold  Jemingham  stood  by  in  agony.  The  latter  hurried  from  the 
room,  sent  for  his  servant,  bade  him  mount  one  of  the  carriage-hone^ 
and  gallop  to  the  station,  thence  by  first  train  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
was  to  find  and  bring  back  the  best  surgeon  in  the  place. 

"  You'll  say  he  is  wanted  for  Mr.  Jemingham  of  Pendarroch,"  he 
told  the  man,  who  made  haste  to  obey  his  orders. 

The  local  surgeon  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  there  waa  b 
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Iroken  arm,  and  was  eager  to  set  ifc ;  bnt  this  Mr.  Jemingham  inter- 
iered  to  preyent. 

''I  haTB  sent  to  Aberdeen  for  another  sargeon,"  he  said ;  "  and  I 
^Duld  rather  yon  should  wait  nntil  yon  have  his  cooperation.  Don't 
yon  think  it  wonld  be  as  well  to  apply  a  cooling  lotion,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  redaoe  that  swelling?  It  wonld  be  qnite  impossible  to  set 
die  bone  while  the  arm  and  shonlder  are  in  that  swollen  state." 

To  this  the  local  snrgeon  assented,  with  an  air  of  profonnd  wisdom, 
and  in  the  broadest  Scotch ;  after  which  he  departed  to  prepare  the 
lotion,  learing  Harold  Jerningham  and  Daniel  Mayfield  face  to  face 
beside  the  bed. 

"  How  was  he  found  ?"  asked  Daniel. 

Whereon  Mr.  Jemingham  told  the  story  of  Helen's  walk  and  St. 
Kentigem's  Cave. 

^Ood  bless  her!"  exclaimed  Daniel;  ''and  yon,  too,  for  yonr  in- 
taEest  in  this  poor  boy's  fate.  He  once  told  me  yon  disliked  him.  He 
UBt  have  wronged  yon." 

**  I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  been  a  creature  of  whims  and  preju- 
dices, and  may  have  been  prejudiced  even  against  him." 

"  I  thank  you  so  much  the  more  for  your  goodness  in  this  crisis," 
iDBwered  Daniel  with  deep  feeling.  "  And  now  we  need  burden  you 
vith  our  troubles  no  longer.  He  lives !  That  one  great  fact  is  almost 
tBODgfa  for  me.  I  will  fight  Death  hand  to  hand  beside  his  bed.  He 
11  the  only  thing  I  love  in  this  world,  and  I  will  do  battle  for  my 
faemire." 

He  glanced  towards  the  door,  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  Let  me  be  alone 
lith  my  nephew." 

Hr.  Jemingham  understood  the  look,  and  answered  it. 

^  Yon  must  not  banish  me  from  this  room,"  he  said ;  ''  I  claim  the 
right  to  share  your  watch.** 

"  On  what  ground  ?" 

**  By  the  right  of  a  father." 

"A  father's  right!"  cried  Daniel,  with  a  bitter  laugh;  "that  boy 
hs  no  father.  He  does  not  know  so  much  as  his  father's  name.  He 
cime  to  this  place  to  discover  it,  if  he  could." 

^  And  he  has  found  a  father — a  father  who  will  be  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge him." 

"Acknowledge  him !"  echoed  Daniel  scornfally ;  "  do  you  think  he 
till  acknowledge  you  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  hatred  of  you  has  not 
been  bis  religion?  It  has.  And  you  would  acknowledge  him?  You 
break  his  mother's  heart,  and  bequeath  to  hiiti  a  heritage  of  shame, 
and  then,  one  fine  day,  four-and- twenty  years  after  that  poor  heart  was 
broken,  you  meet  your  son  upon  the  road-side,  and  it  is  your  caprice  to 
acknowledge  him.  Yon  stained  his  fair  young  life  with  the  brand  of 
illegitimacy.  He  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  father  on  whom  the  law 
gEfes  him  no  daim." 
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"There  shall  be  no  qnestion  of  illegitimacy/' cried  Mr.  Jerninghim 
eagerly ;  "  it  is  in  my  power  to  prove  him  legitimate." 

"  Yes,  bj  a  legal  qnibble.  Do  yon  think  he  will  accept  sadi  le- 
habilitation  ?" 

"  What  other  reparation  can  I  make  ?" 

"  Conjure  the  dead  from  their  graves.  Call  back  to  life  the  gid 
whose  womanhood  yon  made  one  long  remorse.  Bestore  the  coimtiT 
tradesman  and  his  wife,  who  died  of  their  danghter's  shame.  Give  back 
to  that  yonng  man  the  years  of  boyhood  and  yonth  in  which  he  hii 
felt  the  double  sting  of  poverty  and  disgrace.  Do  these  things,  aod 
your  son  will  honour  you." 

Mr.  Jemingham  was  silent. 

"  Let  me  share  your  watch,"  he  pleaded  presently,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  do  that,"  answered  Daniel ;  "  and  when  it 
shall  please  God  to  restore  him,  I  will  not  stand  between  you  and  the 
voice  of  his  heart.  Win  his  affection  if  you  can;  no  counsel  ofmiDS 
shall  weigh  against  you." 

Chapter  XLII. 

BECONCILED. 

The  Aberdeen  surgeon  arrived  late  at  night,  but  the  setting  of  the 
broken  arm  was  deferred  till  the  next  day.  The  patient  was  now 
delirious,  and  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  great  man  from  Aberdeen,  haying 
heard  the  story  of  St.  Kentigem's  Cave,  pronounced  that  rheumatie 
fever  had  been  induced  by  cold  and  exposure  in  that  dismal  hermitage. 

After  this  came  many  dreary  days  and  nights,  during  which  tha 
patient  hovered  between  the  realms  of  life  and  death,  tenderly  watched 
by  his  uncle  and  Mr.  Jemingham,  who  relieved  each  other's  guard  at 
his  bed-side. 

Then  came  a  blessed  change,  and  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 
The  delirium  gave  place  to  a  languid  apathy,  in  which  he  seemed  faintly 
to  recognise  the  watchers  by  his  bed,  but  to  be  too  feeble  to  interest 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  this  life. 

While  the  patient  was  still  in  this  stage,  Mr.  Jemingham  persuaded 
Daniel  to  return  to  London,  where  the  ravening  editors  were  clamorons 
for  his  presence ;  and  he,  yielding  to  these  arguments,  left  Mr.  Jemiflg* 
ham  master  of  the  field. 

This  was  what  the  father  wanted,  to  have  his  son  in  his  own  keep- 
ing, to  see  those  dim  eyes  brighten  as  they  looked  at  him.  To  be  nurse, 
valet,  companion,  frieird,  and  some  day,  when  he  had  won  his  son's 
regard,  to  say  to  him  suddenly :  "  Eustace,  forgive  me !  I  am  yonr 
father !" 

While  the  patient  had  lain  helpless  and  unconscious,  Mr.  Jeming- 
ham had  found  the  Ms.  of  the  great  poem,  and  had  read,  in  those  care- 
iully-written  pages,  the  secrets  of  his  son's  mind.    The  perusal  of  this 
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poem  had  filled  him  with  pride.  He,  too,  had  written  yerse ;  bat  not 
fQch  yerae  as  this.  The  grace,  the  parity  of  a  mind  ancontaminated  by 
ike,  were  visible  here,  and  toached  the  heart  of  the  weary  worldling. 

''  The  romance  of  his  own  life  is  written  here,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
almost  a  confession.  Bat  how  nnlike  that  hatefal  confession  which  I 
pablished  at  his  age !  I,  whose  ambition  was  to  emnlate  Eoasseaa — 
that  pinchbeck  philosopher  who  never  ceased  to  be  at  heart  a  lackey." 

M.  de  Bergerac  and  his  daughter  left  Killalochie  for  Pendarvoch 
directly  the  invalid  was  pronoanced  out  of  danger. 

When  he  was  well  enough  to  be  moved  Mr.  Jemingham  conveyed 
him  to  Pendarvoch,  whither  he  consented  to  go ;  but  not  without  some 
flhow  of  wonderment. 

^  Your  friends,  M.  de  Bergerac  and  his  daughter,  are  there,"  said 
Ur.  Jemingham. 

**  Yon  are  very  kind  to  wish  to  take  me  there,"  replied  the  invalid ; 
"but  I  really  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  back  to  London,  to 
my  uncle  Dan.    I  am  quite  strong  enough  for  the  journey." 

''Indeed  you  are  not.  Besides,  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  your 
eoming  to  Pendarvoch." 

"  You  are  very  good.  How  long  is  it  since  my  uncle  left  this  place  ?" 

"  About  five  weeks." 

"And  in  that  time  who  has  watched  and  nursed  me?  For  the  last 
veek,  yon,  I  know.  But  before  that  time  ?  I  have  a  vague  recollection 
<tf  seeing  you  always  there — ^in  that  chair  by  the  bed.  Yes,  I  had  a 
iidiit  consciousness  of  your  tender  nursing.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
thank  you.  At  Greenlands  I  used  to  think  you  by  no  means  my 
friend ;  and  yet  you  have  devoted  yourself  to  me  for  all  these  weeks  I 
How  can. I  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  so  much  kindness?" 

"  My  presence  has  not  been  disagreeable  to  you  ?"  faltered  the  guilty 
watcher. 

"  Disagreeable  I  I  should  be  a  wretch  indeed  if  I  were  not  grateful 
---if  I  were  not  deeply  touched  by  so  much  kindness.  Your  presence 
has  been  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me ;  your  &ce  has  grown  as  fami- 
liar, and  almost  as  dear,  to  me  as  uncle  Dan's.  Forgive  me  for  having 
€Tcr  thought  differently — for  having  misunderstood  you  so  at  Green- 
lands." 

"  Forgive  me,  Eustace,"  said  Mr.  Jemingham  earnestly. 

"  Forgive  you !    For  what  offence  ?" 

*^  Do  not  ask  that  question.  Clasp  my  hand  in  yours,  so,  and  say, 
'With  all  my  heart  I  forgive  you.' " 

The  invalid  stared  in  feeble  wonder,  but  did  not  repulse  the  hand 
that  grasped  his. 

**  With  all  my  heart  I  forgive  whatever  wrong  your  prejudice  may 
hare  d<me  me." 

^  It  has  been  a  deeper  wrong  than  prejudice.  Look  at  these  two 
hands,  Eustace :  none  can  deny  the  likeness  there." 
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Again  the  inyalid  stared  wonderingly  at  tiie  speaker. 

"  Look  !'*  cried  Mr.  Jemingham — "  look  at  these  clasped  htndB.' 

Enstace  looked  at  the  two  hands  linked  together.    In  eyerj  deteH 
of  form  and  colour  the  likeneES  between  them  was  perfect. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  De  Bergerac  said  of  ns  the  first  timeie 
met  at  his  dinner-table  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jemingham. 

''  I  remember  his  saying  something  about  a  resemblance  betiM 
you  and  me." 

"  A  notion  which  you  repudiated." 

"  I  think  it  was  you  who  first  repudiated  the  idea^"  said  EobUc^ 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  It  is  quite  possible.  I  have  been  insanely  jealous  of  yon.  W 
that  is  over  now.  Do  you  know  by  what  right  I  have  watched  bythk 
bed?  Do  you  know  why  I  persuaded  your  uncle  to  leave  you,thitI 
might  watch  alone  ?" 

"  I  can  imagine  no  reason." 

"  The  right  which  I  claimed  was  the  right  of  a  father.  Yes,  K» 
tace,  it  was  on  your  father's  knees  your  head  rested  as  we  brought  yoi 
home  from  death.  It  is  your  father  who  has  watched  yon  day  and  nigl* 
through  this  weary  illness." 

"  0  God !"  cried  Eustace,  with  a  stifled  groan.     "  Is  this  truer 

"  As  true  as  that  you  and  I  are  here,  face  to  face." 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  sworn  to  hate  you  ?  For  the  maiiii» 
broke  my  mother's  heart  I  can  never  have  any  feeling  but  abhontoei. 
Your  kindness  to  me  I  reject  and  repudiate.  We  are  natural  enemi«,«i 
have  been  from  the  hour  in  which  I  first  learned  the  meaning  of  shant 

"  I  have  heard  you  plead  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Is  this  Cb* 
tian-like,  Eustace?" 

"  It  is  natural." 

"  And  you  say  that  Christianity  is  something  higher  than  natnW' 
Prove  it  now  to  me,  who  have  been  something  of  a  Pagan.  Let  oe 
discover  the  superiority  of  your  creed  to  my  vague  Pantheism,  l^  ' 
at  me !  I,  your  father,  who  have  never  knelt  to  mortal  man,  and  W 
too  seldom  to  God,  I  kneel  by  your  bed,  and  ask,  in  abject  humility, to 
be  forgiven.  I  know  that  I  cannot  bring  back  the  injured  dead;  1  ] 
know  that  I  cannot  atone  for  the  past.  But  if  that  gentle  spirit  b* 
found  a  quiet  haven  whence  she  can  look  back  to  those  she  loved  <« 
earth,  I  know  it  would  console  her  to  see  me  forgiven.  Judge  measi* 
your  mother  stood  by  your  side." 

"  She  would  forgive  you,"  murmured  Eustace ;  "  God  created  i^ 
to  suffer  and  pardon." 

"  And  will  you  refuse  the  pardon  she  would  have  granted  ?  T<» 
forgave  me  just  now,  when  our  hands  were  c1as|)ed  in  friendship.  Do 
you  think  you  can  recall  that  forgiveness  ?  The  words  have  been 
spoken.  I  have  the  ancient  belief  in  the  power  of  spoken  wordL 
Eustace,  am  I  to  kneel  in  vain  to  my  only  son  ?" 
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The  joong  man  ooTered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He  had  sworn 
to  hate  this  man,  his  arch-enemj,  and  the  enemy  had  taken  base  ad- 
Tantage  of  his  weakness,  and  had  stolen  his  affection.  This  pale,  worn 
&ce,  worn  with  the  weary  night-watches  of  the  past  six  weeks,  was  not 
the  face  of  a  foe.  His  mother — ^yes,  she  would  have  forgiven,  and  her 
wroDgs  were  greater  than  his.  And  if,  from  the  heaven  her  penitence 
had  won,  she  looked  back  to  earth,  it  would  grieve  that  gentle  spirit  to 
see  disunion  here. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the  son  extended  his  hand  to  his 
Mher. 

"  For  my  mother's  wrongs  I  have  hated  you,"  he  said :  "  for  her 
lake  I  forgive  you.*' 

This  was  alL  On  the  same  day  they  travelled  to  Pendarvoch,  and 
on  that  night  Eustace  slept  in  the  picturesque  castle  that  sheltered 
Helen  and  her  father.  All  was  harmony  and  affection.  The  invalid 
gained  strength  rapidly,  and  spent  his  evenings  in  a  long  panelled 
aaloon,  with  his  father  and  his  two  friends. 

He  told  them  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  story  of  that  walk  which 
bad  80  nearly  cost  him  his  life :  how,  finding  the  tide  gaining  upon  him 
aa  he  neared  the  inlet  of  the  clifs,  he  had  sought  there  some  means  of 
reaching  the  heights  above,  and,  finding  none,  had  essayed  to  clamber 
to  the  Saint's  Cave.  This  feat  he  had  achieved,  thanks  to  his  experi- 
ence as  a  gymnast ;  but  in  the  last  desperate  scramble  into  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  he  had  broken  his  arm,  and  from  the  pain  of  this  injury 
be  bad  fainted.  Of  the  two  nights  and  days  which  he  had  spent  in 
that  narrow  retreat,  he  remembered  nothing  distinctly.  He  had  only 
a  vague  sense  of  having  suffered  cold  and  hunger,  and  of  being  tor- 
mented, almost  to  madness,  by  the  perpetual  roar  of  the  waves,  which 
bad  seemed  to  thunder  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  to  be  for 
ever  threatening  his  destruction. 

For  a  month  Eustaoe  stayed  at  Pendarvoch ;  and  during  this  time 
the  great  poem  appeared,  and  won  from  the  press  such  speedy  recogni- 
tion and  kindly  appreciation  as  would  scarcely  have  been  accorded  to 
the  work  of  an  unknown  poet,  if  Daniel  Maj field  and  Mr.  Jemingham 
had  not  both  exerted  their  utmost  influence  in  its  behalf.  Daniel  did, 
indeed,  with  his  own  hand,  write  more  than  one  of  the  notices  which 
devated  his  nephew  to  a  high  rank  among  the  younger  poets. 

There  remained  now  only  the  grand  question  of  the  new-found  son's 
legitimation  ;  but  here  Mr.  Jemingham  found  himself  obstinately  op- 
poaed. 

**  I  will  accept  your  affection  with  all  filial  gratitude,"  said  Eustace; 
**  but  I  will  take  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  your  hands,  neither  will  I 
accept  a  name  which  you  refused  to  my  mother." 
That  is  to  make  your  wrongs  irreparable." 
All  such  wrongs  are  irreparable." 

L(H)g  and  often  repeated  were  the  arguments  held  between  the 
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father  and  son  upon  this  subject.  But  Enstaoe  was  not  to  be  moyed 
by  argument.  From  this  new-fonnd  father  he  would  receire  nothing. 
For  the  rest,  his  literary  career  had  opened  brightly,  and  the  frniti  of 
his  poem  enabled  him  to  enter  himself  at  the  Temple  as  a  student  of 
law. 

One  day  in  June  Eustace  came  to  Greenlands  to  renew  his  snlt  i?itli 
M.  de  Bergerac,  by  Mr.  Jemingham's  advice,  and  this  time  foand  bis 
suit  prosper. 

"  Jcmingham  advises  me  to  consult  only  my  daughter's  heart,"  said 
the  exile,  "  and  that  is  yours." 

Within  a  month  of  this  interview  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  the 
little  Berkshire  church,  in  whose  gloomy  vault  poor  Emily  Jeminghim 
slumbered — a  ceremonial  at  which  Daniel  Mayfield  shone  radiant  in  an 
expansive  white  waistcoat,  and  with  moustache  of  freshest  Tjrian  dj€. 
Theodore  de  Bergcrac  gave  his  daughter  to  her  husband,  while  Harold 
Jemingham  stood  by  satisfied,  with  his  new  r6U  of  spectator. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  began  their  honeymoon  in  a  very  DDpre- 
tentious  manner  in  pleasant  lodgings  at  Folkestone ;  but  one  day  the 
bride  ventured  to  suggest  that  Folkestone  was  a  place  of  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  grow  weary. 

"  If  you  would  only  take  me  to  Switzerland  ?"  Helen  pleaded,  with 
her  sweetest  smile. 

"  My  dear  love,  you  forget  that  although  the  most  fortunate  oi 
created  beings,  we  are,  from  the  Continental  innkeeper's  point  of  view, 
actual  paupers." 

"  Not  quite,  dear.  There  was  one  little  circumstance  that  no  ow 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  before  our  marriage ;  but  perhap 
it  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  be  informed  of  it  now." 

She  handed  to  him  a  paper  of  a  legal  and  alarming  appearance. 

It  was  a  deed  of  gift,  whereby  Harold  Jemingham,  on  the  one  part 
bestowed  upon  Helen  de  Bergerac,  the  daughter  of  his  very  dear  frienc 
Theodore  de  Bergerac,  for  the  other  part,  funded  property  producinj 
something  over  three  thousand  a-year. 

"  Good  heavens,  he  has  cheated  me  after  all !"  cried  Eustace. 

"  He  told  us  the  story  of  your  birth,  dear,  his  own  remorse,  an( 
your  noble  repudiation  of  all  gifts  from  him.  And  then  he  entreatei 
me  to  let  some  benefit  from  his  wealth  come  to  you  indirectly  througl 


me." 


Another  wedding,  as  quiet  as  the  simple  ceremony  in  Berkshire 
took  place  just  twelve  months  after  Mrs.  Jemingham's  death.  For  i 
year  Lucy  Alford  had  lived  very  quietly  among  her  new  friends  at  Har 
row,  receiving  sometimes  a  package  of  new  books,  and  a  brief,  firiendl; 
note  from  the  editor  of  the  Areopafjfusy  for  the  sole  token  that  she  wa 
not  utterly  forgotten  by  him.  But  one  day  he  paid  an  unexpecte 
visit  to  the  Harrow  Parsonage,  and  finding  Miss  Alford  alone  in  th 
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pretty  garden,  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Few  words  were  needed  for 
his  prayer.  The  sweet  face,  with  its  maiden  blnshes  and  downcast  eye- 
lids, told  him  that  he  was  still  beloved,  still  the  dearest,  and  wisest,  and 
greatest  of  earthly  creatures  in  the  sight  of  Lucy  Alford. 


While  Enstace  and  his  yonng  wife  wander,  happy  as  children,  amidst 
Alpine  mountains  and  by  the  margin  of  Alpine  lakes,  Harold  Jeming- 
h&m  schemes  for  his  son*s  future. 

"  He  shall  have  the  Park-lane  house,  and  go  into  Parliament,"  re- 
fiolyes  the  father.    "  All  my  old  ambitions  shall  revive  in  him." 

Bat  scheme  as  he  may,  there  is  always  the  bitter  taste  of  the  ashes 
which  remain  for  the  man  who  has  plucked  the  Dead-Sea  apples  that 
hang  ripe  and  red  above  the  path  of  life. 


WILL-O'-THE-WISP 


Of  all  natural  phenomena,  that  called  Will-i/'ihe'Wisp  has  perhifi 
excited  more  curiosity,  has  been  involved  in  more  obsenrity,  and, 
strange  to  say,  has  been  less  written  about,  than  any  other.  Eren 
at  the  present  day  we  meet  occasionally  with  persons  who  connect 
this  peculiar  manifestation  of  light  with  the  supernatural,  and  vho 
prefer  the  appellation  of  elf-candles,  or  Jach^^ -lantern,  to  the  probably 
more  correct  but  less  poetic  term  o^  corpse-candle,  which  the  ignis  fahm 
received  years  ago  from  the  graver  inhabitants  of  Wales.  The  Scotch, 
generally  more  poetical  than  they  imagine  themselves  to  be,  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  term  elf-candks ;  the  English,  that  of  Will-d'-fhe-mp 
— to  which,  appertaining  to  my  own  country,  I  naturally  adhere. 

Whence  came  the  term  ignis  fa  funs  (ignis,  fire;  fafuus,  giddy,  wild, 
silly)  ?  Would  it  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  these 

"  Wild  fires  dancing  o'er  the  heath," 

and  that  the  Latins  gave  them  their  quasi-scientific  name  ?  But  it  mnst 
be  remembered  that  the  Latin  language,  more  or  less  pure,  was  tcit 
widely  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Moreover,  I  can  find  no  allusion  to 
the  phenomenon  of  Will-o'-the-wisp  in  any  of  the  ancient  Greek  or 
Latin  authors  who  might  be  considered  as  most  likely  to  have  described 
it.  It  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  the  term  ignis  fatims  was 
employed  for  the  first  time  by  some  observer  belonging  to  the  age  of 
Roger  Bacon  (1211  to  1292),  or  perhaps  even  later.  The  earliest  direct 
allusion  to  it  I  find  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.  (part  i.  act  iii.  bc  3), 
written  about  the  year  1590,  where  Faletaff  speaks  of  Bardolph's  red 
nose  as  an  ignis  fafuiis:  **  When  thou  rannest  up  Gadshill  in  the  nigbt 
to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatum,  or 
a  ball  of  wild  fire,  there's  no  purchase  in  money,"  <fec. 

About  1G72  Newton  wrote  in  his  OpticJcs,  "Vapours  arising  froin 
putrefied  waters  are  usually  called  ignesfntni'^  And  in  1675  the  French 
chemist  Lemery  defines  the  phenomenon  better,  though  he  only  alludes 
to  it  in  a  short  paragraph  in  his  Course  of  Chemistry,  where  he  says, 
"The  ignis  fatuus,  ov  those  fires  which  appear  upon  several  waters  in 
hot  countries  ....  a  light,  spirituous,  and  errant  fiame  ....  not 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  matter  to  continue  long."  But 
we  are  by  no  means  assured  that  he  distinguished  accurately  between 
the  true  ignis  fatuus  (which  is  not  restricted  to  hot  countries)  and  the 
flame  of  burning  naphtha  or  carburetted  hydrogen  so  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  East,  and  not  unknown  in  our  own  country.  The  ancients 
have  often  alluded  to  these  naphtha  or  petroleum  flames,  which  ifisn® 
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from  the  groand,  and  were  adored  in  very  remote  periods  of  antiquity 
bj  the  Persian  fire-worshippers. 

That  the  term  ignis  fatuus  had  been  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of 
Will-o'-the-wisp  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare  is,  then,  certain ;  but 
that  the  ancients  had  any  notion  of  it  I  can  find  no  proof,  though 
boming  naphtha-springs  and  certain  electrical  phenomena  have  been 
observed  and  recorded  by  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  famous 
Chimaera  in  Lycia,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  has  been  burning 
for  several  thousand  years.  The  curious  phenomenon  we  are  going  to 
examine  here  is  quite  another  thing. 

Will-o'-the-wisp  shows  itself  on  dark  autumnal  nights  as  a  flicker- 
ing wandering  flame,  hovering  in  the  air  at  a  little  distance — two  or 
three  feet  at  most — from  the  ground,  or  above  the  surface  of  stagnant 
vater.    It  appears  sometimes  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  at  others 
not  krger  than  the  flame  of  a  common  candle ;  it  will  dance  wildly 
•bout  for  a  few  instants,  and  then  become  extinguished ;  at  this  moment 
toother  light  of  the  same  kind  will  show  itself,  near  the  same  place ; 
ttd  so  on  for  a  length  of  time.    Often  several  "  giddy  flames"  will  be 
seen  at  once.    If  the  observer  endeavours  to  approach  them,  the  lights 
recede ;  if  he  rushes  wildly  away  from  them,  they  have  sometimes  been 
obfierved  to  follow  him.    Hence  these  remarkable  appearances  have 
ofttimes  intimidated  the  peasantry,  and  have  been  attributed  generally 
to  evil  spirits  (ekes,  according  to  demonologists,  are  merely  little 
devils),  for  it  has  been  more  than  once  recorded  that,  in  endeavouring 
to  follow  the  Will-o'-the-wisp  over  boggy  lands,  some  persons  have  been 
engulfed  in  the  morass,  and  have  lost  their  lives.    We  shall  see  pre- 
sently that  such  unfortunate  persons  have  contributed  to  produce  the 
dancing  lights  which  they  pursued. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  phenomenon  of  Will-o'-the-wisp  is  com- 
mon; at  least,  certain  localities  appear  moi'e  favourable  to  it  than 
others.  Thus,  several  eminent  naturalists  tell  us  they  have  been  out 
many  times  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  observing  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess; whilst  few  persons  residing  in  the  swampy  districts  of  Great 
Britain  are  unacquainted  with  its  appearance.  The  localities  in  which 
the  phenomenon  has  most  frequently  been  witnessed  are  peat-bogs, 
marshy  districts,  damp  cemeteries,  recent  battle-fields ;  it  is  seen  occa- 
sionally over  stagnant  waters,  in  damp  valleys,  and  sometimes  near 
isolated  fermhouses  and  cottages  on  the  moors,  <&c.  Some  persons 
have  asserted  that  the  Will-o'-the-wisp  may  be  observed  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  which  may  be  true  for  certain  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  for  England  also ;  but  with  us  it  is 
chiefly  in  autumn,  and  particularly  in  November,  that  the  curious 
ignis  fatuus  may  be  seen  flitting  over  the  edge  of  a  morass,  hovering 
aioimd  the  tops  of  withered  sedges,  reeds,  and  brushwood,  dancing 
over  old  tombstones,  or  above  the  surface  of  a  stagnant  pond. 

Ab  &r  10  my  own  experience  goes,  the  localities  in  which  Will-o'- 
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tli(' presenrr  of  liiniiiioiis  iiL^ccts  liovcrinLT  in  clusters  over  tlie 
ground.  J>uL  siu-li  an  o})inion  can  only  have  resulted  from  in 
observation,  or  rather  from  no  observation  at  all,  of  the  phem 
in  qnestion;  for  those  who  have  seen  fire-flies  and  Will-o*-th 
only  once  in  their  lives  could  never  fail  to  distinguish  easily  1 
from  the  other.  Neither  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  more 
stationary  flames  of  ignited  naphtha-springs,  still  common  in  tl 
and  in  Italy,  which  have  been  also  witnessed  in  Herefordshir 
arkshire,  and  other  places,  with  us. 

In  1729  we  have  a  scientific  account  in  the  Philosophical 
actions  of  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  observed  by  Dr.  Derham.  He  g 
enough  to  obtain  a  very  advantageous  view  of  it,  which  is  not  ( 
be  done,  as  (he  also  observes)  the  light  flies  from  those  who  a] 
it,  as  if  it  were  an  animated  being.  The  Will-o'-the-wisp  appe 
Dr.  Derham  over  some  boggy  ground  between  two  rocky  hil 
night  was  dark  and  calm,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  advance 
two  or  three  yards  of  it.  He  describes  it  as  presenting  the  app 
of  "  a  complete  body  of  light  without  any  division,"  so  that 
sure  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  description  of  insects.  '. 
dancing  about  a  dead  thistle,  till  a  very  slight  motion  of  the  ai 
sioned,  as  he  supposes,  by  his  near  approach  to  it,  made  it  sp 
another  place;  after  which  it  kept  flying  before  him  as  he  ad  van 

In  1776  we  find  the  celebrated  electrician  Volta  endeavou 
account  for  the  phenomenon  of  Will-o'-the-wisp  in  hh  letters  to  < 
Joseph  Campi,  who  discovered  marsh  gas  in  the  autnnm  oi 
Gampi,  an  intelligent  ecclesiastic,  observed  that  when  a  stick  is 
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Sion  of  tlitH  gaf,  but  cannot  account  Tor  ita  ignition. 
[f  BQch  is  indeed  its  natnre,  how  can  we  expiain  its  inflammation?" 
ims." 

:t  ten  yeara  ago,  wben  a  student  at  the  University  of  BruEscls, 

iaathor  and  his  companiona  more  than  once  amused  themselves 

Bollecting  this  same  marah  gas  on  the  pool  of  St.  Jos-ten -Noode. 

"icside  of  the  ih>oI  is  an  /•it/itmi'net,  where  beer  ia  sold,  and  a  boat 

They  nsed  to  take  out  the  boat,  and  stirring  np  the  mud  with 

■,  eollcet  in  large  beer-glasses,  previously  filled  with  water,  the 

'i  rose  to  the  surface.     The  glasaes  full  of  gaa  were  carefully 

A  with  their  orifice  downwards  in  a  layer  of  water,  upon  bo  many 

I,  and  carried  into  the  house.     One  by  one  they  were  turned  up, 

■  lighted  match  applied  to  them;  when  the  gas  tJicy  contained 

p  before  the  faces  of  the  astoniahed  peaaanta  who  generally  as- 

d  there  in  the  evening,  and  marvelled  not  a  little  at  the  aight. 

n  the  12th  December  1776,  a  little  before  daylight,  Mr.  "VVailtire 

1  the  phenomenon  of  Will-o'-the-wisp  on  the  road  to  Broms- 

1^  abont  five  miles  from  Birmingham.     "  Many  of  these  lights,"  he 

"were  playing  in  an  adjacent  field,  in  dift'erent  directions,  from 

f  which  there  suddenly  apmng  np  bright  branches  of  light, 

r  resembling  the  explosion  of  a  rocket  .  .  .  and  the  hedge, 

a  the  side  of  the  hedge,  were  illuminated.     This  appearance 

1  but  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the  Jack-o'-lanterns  played  as 

It  seems  that  ho  observed  this  light  from  a  certain  distance, 

did  not  attempt  to  approach   it.     The    observation  is  consigned 

|e  appendix  to  Dr.  Priestley's  3d  vol.  of  Esperimetils  and  Observa- 

nAir. 

Ehe  next  account  is  that  of  Dr.  Weissenhom  {Mag.  of  Nat.  Hhl. 

',  biS),  who  Bays :  "  In  the  year  1818  I  waa  fortunate  enough  to 

'    !  oi  the  ipus  fahii.  ...  I  was  then  at  Schepfenthal,  in 

shy  of  Ootha ;  and  one  clear  November  night,  between  eleven 

i  o'clock,  when  I  had  just  undressed,  the  bright  moonshine 

!  to  the  window  to  survey  the  expanse  of  boggy  meadows 

h  spread  two  or  three  Engliah  miles  in  length,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

■  e  foot  of  the  hillock  on  which  the  house  standa.  ...  My  inti- 

•  acquaintance  with  the  locality,  together  with  the  bright  moon- 
it,enabled  me  to  judge  of  the  poaition  and  direction  of  the  luminous 

i^enoinena  the  display  of  which  1  saw  as  aoon  as  I  had  posted  myself 
*!  'liB  window.  I  perceived  a  number  of  reddish-yellow  flames  on  dif- 
f-reat  parte  of  the  expanse  of  al&ost  level  ground.  I  descried,  perhaps, 
-''  mure  than  six  at  a  time,  but  dying  away  and  appearing  tu  other 

*  Volu'e  Ant  letter  to  Ciunpi  pluiily  b1io»'g  that  the  iDflanninble  manli  giu  was 
''''iiYtnsI  l.y  tlie  latter  in  the  buIuidb  of  ITiJ"  ;  and  eerlaiutj  Cttm|ii  brul  ncTcr 
'^"^  o(  it  liafore  he  made  hit  inlereBting  obeervation,  Bui  Dr.  Benjnmm  Fnok- 
™  '[ipea™  tu  have  heard  of  it  in  New  Jersey  three  fom  previouBly,  in  1764,  bb 

^■Uci  Id  a  letter  to  Dr.  Prieatley. 
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places  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them ;  on  a  roog^ 
calculation  there  were  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  within  a  seoonL 
Some  were  small,  and  burned  dimly;  others  flashed  with  a  bright  flames 
in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  ground,  and  coinciding  with  that 
of  the  wind,  which  was  rather  brisk.  After  haying  looked  with  ainB» 
ment  at  the  brilliant  scene  as  a  whole,  I  tried  to  study  its  details,  and 
soon  found  that  the  flames  which  were  nearest  originated  in  a  quag- 
mire by  a  solitary  cluster  of  willows  .  .  .  The  succession  of  flames  hj 
always  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  iu  the  direction  of  the  wind.  . . . 
After  about  an  hour,  a  mist  began  to  overspread  the  meadows;  boil 
saw  the  lights  still  glimmering  through  it  whilst  I  dressed  myself  ia 
order  to  examine  the  phenomenon  in  its  laboratory.  However,  when 
I  reached  the  meadows,  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
the  ignis  faiuus  had  ceased  to  exist." 

Major  Blesson  has  given  (in  Edin.  New  Phil.  Jowm.  Jan.  1833) 
another  interesting  account  of  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  which  he  observed  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  in  a  valley  of  the  forest  of  Oorbitz,  whidk 
covers  part  of  Brandenburg.  This  valley  is  of  an  argUlaceons  ml 
marshy  nature,  the  water  of  the  morass  is  ferruginous  and  covered  vitk 
a  film  of  iridescent  matter.  During  the  day  bubbles  of  gas  are  ob- 
served to  rise  in  the  water,  and  at  night  flames  appear  to  escape  fiom 
its  surface.  Suspecting  that  there  existed  some  connection  between  the 
flames  and  the  bubbles  of  air.  Major  Blesson  marked  the  place  when 
they  occurred ;  and  returning  in  the  evening  he  perceived  there  flama 
of  a  violet-blue  tint,  which  receded  as  he  approached  them,  so  that  hfl 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  examine  them  minutely.  Several  dayi 
of  rain  followed,  which  gave  him  time  to  reflect  upon  the  phenomenon 
before  he  observed  it  again.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  flames  were 
attributable  to  an  inflammable  gas  which  burnt  in  the  daytime  as  well 
as  at  night,  but  could  only  be  seen  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  dart 
As  twilight  came  on,  after  the  rain  had  ceased,  he  went  again  to  the 
spot  and  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisp.  When  nigtt 
approached,  the  flames  became  gradually  visible ;  they  appeared  redder 
than  before ;  as  he  advanced  towards  them  they  receded ;  but  feeling 
convinced  that  they  would  return  to  the  place  where  he  stood  when 
the  agitation  of  the  air  ceased,  he  kept  himself  perfectly  still,  and  they 
returned  gradually  towards  him.  So  close,  indeed,  were  they  at  a 
certain  moment  that  it  occurred  to  him  to  ascertain  if  he  could  hght  a 
piece  of  paper  by  their  aid.  For  some  time  the  attempt  was  nn- 
successful,  as  the  current  of  air  caused  by  his  breath  was  opposed  to 
the  exi>eriment ;  but  by  turning  his  face  aside,  and  with  his  handker- 
chief before  his  mouth,  the  paper  soon  became  brown  and  covered  with 
damp.  At  last,  by  taking  a  long  narrow  strip,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  take  fire. 

The  phenomenon  was,  then,  evidently  owing  to  ignited  gas.    The 
author  completed  his  observations  by  driving  away  some  of  the  flamefl 
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until  ibej  were  bo  far  from  the  source  that  they  became  extinguished ; 
and  lie  afterwards  lit  with  a  torch  a  number  of  the  little  bubbles  of  gas 
m  ihejr  escaped  through  the  water  on  different  parts  of  the  morass. 

A  more  recent  account  is  the  following,  which  is  also  an  interesting 
oliierfation : 

One  fine  summer  eyening  in  1840,  Mr.  J.  H.  Humphrey  and  his 
ooiuna,  the  superintendent  of  the  quarantine  establishment  then  existing 
at  Sandbank,  were  walking  by  the  road  from  Dunoon  to  Holy  Loch,  in 
Argyleshire,  when  they  came  to  a  large  reedy  pool,  usually  covered  with 
fine  water-lilies,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  near  some  property  then 
bdonging  to  a  Mr.  Hunter.  It  was  dark,  and  they  both  saw  sereral 
Ifhts,  "  precisely  like  the  flame  of  a  common  candle,*"  flitting  across 
the  Bor&ce  of  the  pond  from  one  sedgy  part  of  it  to  the  other.  They 
stood  still  and  observed  the  phenomenon  attentively.  The  cousin  ob- 
served, "  0  yes ;  those  are  the  Will-o'-the-wisps,  to  be  seen  frequently." 
They  went  close  to  the  reedy  edge  of  the  pond,  and  "  there  was  not  a 
boj  or  a  man  besides  themselves  near  the  spot."  The  lights  appeared 
to  leap  from  place  to  place  and  then  to  vanish,  just  as  though  lighted 
cmdles  were  thrown  across  the  pond  and  fell  into  the  water.  They 
did  not  appear  to  rise  high  above  the  surface,  but  to  flit  across  the 
pcmd  about  a  foot  or  two  above  it. 

The  next  account  was  communicated  to  the  Times  newspaper.  In 
September  1858  a  lady  with  her  little  girl  and  a  clergyman  were 
benighted  and  lost  their  way  on  one  of  the  Taff  Yale  mountains,  South 
Wales.  Being  on  horseback,  among  dangerous  bogs,  in  intense  dark- 
ness, they  moved  cautiously  along  in  search  of  a  road ;  till,  passing  a 
little  dell  or  ravine  with  a  wall  at  the  bottom  of  it,  they  saw  just  across 
it  many  bright  lights  apparently  swung  about  near  the  ground.  They 
nil  exclaimed  at  once  "  They  have  sent  out  men  to  look  for  us  with 
lanterns  V  and  so  firm  was  this  belief  that,  not  being  able  to  cross  the 
wall,  the  reverend  gentleman  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  shouted 
long  and  loud.  As  the  wall  was  not  more  than  thirty  yards  distant, 
the  young  lady,  who  was  mounted  on  a  Welsh  pony,  scrambled  down  to 
it;  when  she  instantly  exclaimed,  "  They  are  Will-o'-the-wieps,  mamma, 
and  it*s  an  awfiil  bog  !"  which  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  there  were  no 
hnman  beings  within  miles  of  them.  This  occurred  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  and  at  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

That  same  year  Will-o'-the-wisp  was  frequently  remarked  in  the 
peat  districts  near  Port  Carlisle  in  Cumberland.  Scarcely  an  evening 
passed  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn  but  they  might  be  seen  flit- 
ting far  and  near  over  the  marshes. 

But  of  all  the  places  where  Will-o'-the-wisp  may  be  seen  in  its  full 
splendour,  there  are  none  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  equal  in 
this  respect  the  churchyard  outside  the  town  of  Gibraltar.  This  lo- 
cality has  been  known  for  some  years  as  a  very  remarkable  spot  on 
many  accounts^  and  the  climate  appears  to  be  extremely  favourable  to 
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the  development  of  ignis  fatuua.  The  soil  of  the  cemetery  is  very  sandv; 
many  of  the  graves  are  not  more  than  three  feet  deep ;  if  it  is  attempted 
to  dig  them  deeper  the  earth  falls  in.  Burials  are  yery  frequent  and 
space  very  scarce.  Though  no  flames  are  observed  in  the  daytime,  the 
putrid  odour  which  arises  from  the  soil  is  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  In  fact,  it  is  a  locality  par  excellence  for  Will-o'-the-wisp, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  lovers  of  natural  philosophv. 

The  explanation  of  Will-o'-the-wisp  is  very  simple.  We  have 
already  seen  that  when  vegetable  matters  decay  under  water  they  pro- 
duce a  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  the  inflammable  gas 
which  Yolta  wrote  about  to  Gampi  at  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  which,  he  said,  would  account  for  ignis  fatuus,  if  we  could 
explain  how  it  became  ignited.  A  French  writer,  Lecoutourier,  who 
died  very  young  a  few  years  ago,  experienced  the  same  diflBculty  in 
1856  when  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  inflammation  of  marsh 
gas,  and  suggested  in  his  Musie  des  Sciences  that  lightning  might  be 
the  cause  of  it.  In  November  lightning  is  rare  with  us.  But  marsh 
gas,  which  is  known  to  miners  as  fire-damp^  causes  those  fearful  ex- 
plosions in  coal-mines,  where  it  occasionally  takes  fire — heaven  only 
knows  how ! — iu  mines  that  are  imperfectly  ventilated. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  is  not,  however,  the  only  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter  under  water ;  several  other  substances 
are  produced  in  these  circumstances;  but  carburetted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  are  the  principal  products.    The  same   gases  are 
evolved  also  when  animal  substances  decay  under  water  or  in  the  damp 
soil ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  besides  the  two  gases  just  named,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  pro- 
duced, and  yield  that  peculiar  putrid  odour  which  characterises  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter.    When  the  gases  evolved  by  decaying 
vegetable  substances  alone  find  their  way  through  the  water  to  the  air, 
they  give  rise  to  no  Will-o'-the-wisp,  but  merely  to  a  gaseous  mLxtnre 
which  will  take  fire  if  a  light  be  applied  to  it.    If  an  animal  substance 
be  decaying  at  the  same  time,  then  the  gas  which  arises  will  take  fire 
of  itself  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air.     This  effect  is 
owing  to  small  quantities  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being  evoked 
along  with  the  other  gases,  and  giving  to  the  mixture  the  property  of 
taking  fire  spontaneously.    A  very  small  quantity  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  diff'used  thus  through  marsh  gas,  will  produce  the  pheno- 
mena in  question.    Wherever  Will-o'-the-wisp  manifests  itself  ortf 
"  the  oozy  bog"  or  in  the  dark  cemetery,  there  lies  the  corpse  of  some 
animal.    In  the  former  case  it  may  be  some  fish,  a  dog,  an  ox — or  some 
unfortunate  traveller ! 

T.  L.  PHIPSON,  PH.D.,  F.C.S. 


< 


IN  CARNIVAL  TIME 


I  HKLD  the  secret  of  a  woman's  love, 
A  gem  shut  in  the  casket  of  my  heart, 

80  priiedy  I  even  hid  it  from  my  friend, — 
Ify  other  selfi  my  nature's  counterpart. 

And  when  the  Carnival  had  come,  and  he, 

My  bright  young  Henri,  citywards  would  fare, 

And  we  linked  armP|  I  said  no  word,  bufc  thought, 

.  With  flaming  cheek,  "  Ginevra  may  be  there !" 

The  grim  old  city  wore  its  festal  garb, 

All  draped  and  garlanded  and  flower-strewn. 

And  through  its  streets  the  masque  of  joyaunce  moved 
Under  the  blue  and  radiant  dome  of  noon« 

Through  many  a  mask  there  flashed  inviting  eyes, — 
Stare  brighter  for  the  night  wherein  tliey  set, — 

And  cheeks  glowed  into  dimples,  matching  well 
Lips  that  half  kissed  ere  other  lips  they  met. 

And  in  the  midst  Oinevra  swept  along, 
Beclining  in  her  own  luxurious  grace : 

Our  eyes  met,  and  she  started ;  but,  in  room 
Of  smiles,  a  trouble  came  into  her  face ! 

I  understood:  she  was  no  longer  mine; 

Another  in  that  heart  held  sovran  sway. 
My  presence  pained  her.    With  one  mournful  look, 

Sad  with  reproach,  I  turned,  and  went  my  way. 

I  went  alone,  deserting  Henri's  side 

Without  a  thought  of  him,  while  he,  intent 

On  the  bright  whirl  before  him,  heeded  not : 
Alone  out  of  the  hateful  streets  I  went. 

Oat  of  the  city,  out  into  the  fields 

I  staggered,  as  one  reeling  from  a  blow. 

Uncertain  of  my  purpose  and  my  way : 

As  o'er  wide  wastes,  in  dreams,  men  aimless  go. 
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The  hours  wore  on.    Once  I  looked  up  and  saw 
That  in  the  west  a  crimson  sunset  burned. 

Then  night,  and  with  it  tenderer  thoughts  of  her  ^ 
And  to  the  grim  old  city  I  returned. 

I  sought  the  gloomy  house,  Oineyra's  home ; 

A  liglit  gleamed  in  the  chamber  where  she  slept. 
Gleamed,  vanished  as  I  gazed  at  it,  and  then 

Down  from  her  latticed  casement  someone  leapt. 

Without  a  cry  my  sword  sprang  whistling  out; 

Another  met  it, — ^not  a  word  was  said; 
They  twined  and  gleamed  an  instant's  space,  and  lo  T 

My  foe  dropt  from  my  point,  as  drop  the  dead. 

I  dragged  the  body  half-way  to  the  lamp 
That  at  our  Lady's  feet  was  flaring  dim, 

Then  turned  the  face  up, — God !  it  was  ray  friend ! 
My  Henri !  I  was  bending  over  him ! 

The  jealous  fury  raging  in  my  heart 

In  a  great  agony  an  instant  blazed; 
"  False  friend !"  I  cried :  but  gazing  on  his  face 

I  did  him  truer  justice  as  I  gazed. 

It  was  my  rival  in  Ginevra's  love, 

Yet  my  true  friend  no  leJ«R,  whom  I  had  slain : 

"  Henri,  forgive  me !  speak !"  I  cried  to  him : 
His  lips  moved  not;  they  never  moved  again. 

I  dragged  his  body  closer  to  the  light. 

And  to  our  Lady  wholly  turned  his  face ; 

My  sword-hilt  cross  I  held,  and  softly  prayed 
That  Heaven  would  take  his  spirit,  of  its  grace. 

Yea,  though  his  blood  was  rod  upon  my  hand, 
To  raise  that  hand  to  Heaven  I  could  dare — 

His  death  was  not  upon  my  soul ;  my  lips 
Were  not  so  false  that  they  polluted  prayer. 

w.  s. 


THE  GREAT  KERMESSE  oE  ANTWEKE 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OP  "  HESTEB  KIBTON,"  "  WILD  AS  A  HAWK,"  ETC. 


**  What  will  you  ?"  said  the  coachman  of  my  vigilante;  "  you  have  been 

driring  about  for  two  hours ;  you  have  been  to  every  hotel  in  the  town; 

it  is  the  Kermesse,  I  tell  you  ;  and  it  is  better  to  sleep  in  a  bed  than 

on  a  door-step." 

There  was  something  conclusive  about  his  last  words.    I  looked  up 

at  t^e  dingy  archway,  and  tried  to  conquer  the  repugnance  I  felt  to  the 

general  aspect  of  the  house.    I  gave  a  hearty  gulp  and  stepped  in. 
I  had  been  to  all  the  hotels  in  the  Place  de  Meir,  the  Place  Vcrte^ 

&c,  but  all  were  full  to  the  roof.  This  one  was  certainly  well  situated 
f  in  the  March6  aux  Souliers,  just  between  the  two  Places ;  but  then  I 
|.  had  never  heard  of  it — an  unanswerable  objection  to  an  Englishman — 
t     and  it  did  not  look  inviting.     I  believe  that  my  coachman  was  in  the 

pay  of  Jonas  and  his  wife ;  but  I  forget — I  have  yet  to  introduce  you  to 


A  great  unwieldy  Flemish  woman  met  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ; 
fehe  looked  brown  and  dirty ;  and  I  thought  of  the  Ogress  in  the  fairy 
t4ileas  she  smiled  at  me  copiously  out  of  those  cunning  little  black 
^  beads  of  eyes,  and  fondled  her  fat  hands.  Under  the  plea  of  the  Ker- 
messe,  I  settled  to  pay  a  first-class  price  for  a  room  au  iroisiem^,  and 
^rag  then  handed  over  to  the  guidance  of  her  squinting,  fish-mouthed 
luaband  up  the  dirty  staircase.  I  looked  at  the  man  as  he  showed 
•  me  into  my  room,  and  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  striking 
likeness  to  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit. 

I  did  not  feel  happy ;  I  kept  thinking  of  stories  about  unwary  tra- 
Tellers  betrayed  into  a  brigand's  den,  and  put  to  sleep  in  beds  with 
trap-doors  under  them. 

I  looked  at  the  bed :  there  was  no  canopy  to  come  down  and  crush 
me ;  there  were  no  hangings  at  all ;  nor  was  there  even  a  pretence  of 
carpet.  A  round  table  with  a  decayed  oilskin  top,  one  chair  with  a 
broken  back,  and  a  miserable  wash-stand. 

I  turned  to  remonstrate,  but  Jonas  had  slipped  away  as  noiselessly 
as  a  cat. 

I  found  my  way  back  along  the  close,  narrow  gallery  between  the- 
bedrooms.  One  of  the  doors  was  open,  and  showed  a  sort  of  cupboard 
lighted  only  by  a  skylight ;  here  half  a  dozen  mattresses  were  stretched. 
on  tresflehk  I  shuddered ;  the  weather  was  stiflingly  hot :  "  If  many 
of  the  rooms  are  thus  peopled,  what  an  atmosphere  there  will  b^ 
daring  night-time !''  I  said  musingly  -,  for  I  had  remarked,  a&  an  od.-^ 
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ditional  objection  to  my  bedroom,  that  its  window  opened  being  9m 
of  another  part  of  the  hotel,  only  a  few  feet  separating  them. 

There  was  no  landlady  to  be  seen  when  I  reached  the  foot  of  tk 
stairs ;  so  I  went  np  three  steps  which  fiaoed  me,  and  found  myself  ii 
the  salle, 

A  stained,  nntidy  cloth,  suggestive  hofh  of  soap  and  coffee,  mi 
being  spread  over  one  end  of  the  table  by  the  waiter. 

"  Cesl  qa — I  am  ver  glad  to  see  yon,  sir ;"  and  he  too  nibbed  Iw 
hands  and  smiled,  and  told  me  he  spoke  English,  and  that  hig  name 
was  Jules.  He  looked  clean,  and  far  more  wholesome  than  either  of 
his  employers ;  and  I  began  to  make  some  inquiries  about  this  Ker- 
messe,  into  which  I  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen. 

"  Tiem — it  is  the  Kermesse — the  great  Kermesse  of  Antwerp.  All 
the  world  knows  of  it,  and  comes  to  it ;  Dutch  and  Qerman — Europe 
in  fact.  There  used  to  be  Kermesse  in  all  the  Flemish  towns,  bat  not 
now ;  all  that  is  changed,  and  there  is  only  this,  the  great  Kermesse  of 
Antwerp,  the  most  important  festival  of  the.world." 

I  began  to  feel  extremely  ignorant,  and  I  attempted  to  change  tbe 
subject  by  complaining  of  my  bed-room. 

"  Cest  cfl,  monsieur,  what  will  you  ? — for  the  Kermesse,  no  one  cire 
how  they  sleeps,  so  as  they  sleeps  indoors — six  in  one  room  of  two  bcdi 
— and  they  are  quite  appy,  because  it  is  Kermesse.  Monsieur,  yoa 
sliould  liave  told  to  kcej)  a  bed  before  for  you,  and  then  you  could  hare 
choice ;  now  it  is  not  possible — c^est  fflf." 

There  seemed  something  like  reason  in  this,  especially  when  Jul« 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  tlie  festival  always  takes  place  on  the  Sundsy 
following  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  the  15th  of  August.  If  I  gave 
up  this  bed  and  souglit  another  inn,  I  might  be  even  worse  off.  I 
ordered  my  supper  and  went  out. 

Tlie  streets  were  almost  impassable;  all  vehicles  were  moving  at» 
foot-pace ;  the  Place  Verte  was  one  mass  of  heads.  There  were  gaily- 
dressed  strangers  from  all  quarters,  to  judge  by  the  polyglot  they 
talked ;  and  swarms  of  Anversois  already  in  holiday  garb,  chatted 
merrily  together  as  they  tried  to  promenade  up  and  down  under  the 
trees. 

The  Babel  was  increased  by  the  constant  hammering  in  a  little 
pavilion  at  one  end  of  the  place.  This  was  being  erected  for  the  band; 
there  was  to  be  a  ball  for  the  people  under  the  awnings  in  the  centre 
of  the  Place,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  a  musical  comoms  in  honour  of 
Ilubens,  to  end  by  the  offering  of  laurel  crowns  at  the  foot  of  Gcefs 
grand  statue. 

Having  seen  as  much  as  I  could  in  such  a  crowd,  I  made  my  way 
by  some  of  the  back  streets  to  the  Place  de  Meir.  Not  quite  so  mnoh 
bustle  and  noise  here,  the  promenaders  being  of  a  better  class;  but  more 
hammering.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  long  wide  street  near  the  Rue  de 
Rubens,  and  just  opposite  the  King's  Palace,  a  \\\v^q  scaffold  was  being 
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erects.  This  was  the  platform  where  the  "Benediction"  would  be 
said  by  the  Archbishop,  after  the  "Celebre  Procession  de  Notre 
Dame." 

All  the  world  knows  how  infectious  excitement  is.  The  bright  and 
pretty  faces  and  eager  voices  and  merry  laughter  had  inspirited  me.  I 
went  home  determined  to  make  the  best  of  my  inn. 

In  the  salle,  seated  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  plainly  eating  and 
drinking  his  fill,  was  an  old  gentleman  with  a  red  ribbon  in  his  button- 
hole, whom  I  at  once  set  down  to  be  a  Frenchman.  His  pronunciation 
wag  80  pm^,  so  free  from  the  flat  guttural  Walloon  accent,  his  manner 
wag  so  quick  and  lively,  that  I  felt  sure  he  was  no  Fleming.  It  came 
\  out  afterwards  that  I  was  both  right  and  wrong  :  he  was  Flemish  by 
birth,  and  French  by  a  long  residence  in  that  country. 

I  did  not  like  my  supper  ;  the  "  biftek"  was  tough  and  almost  raw,, 
•nd  the  fried  potatoes  were  only  half-cooked.  The  sinister-faced  land- 
lord was  standing  obsequiously  beside  the  new-comer,  and  I  saw  him 
eye  me  unpleasantly  when  I  bade  Jules  take  my  dishes  to  the  fire 
again.  Monsieur  of  the  red  ribbon  looked  about  him  in  a  lordly  way  ; 
he  was  plainly  a  guest  worth  consideration.  He  asked  for  the  best 
Burgundy  in  the  cellar,  and  invited  the  landlord  to  help  him  with  it. 
The  tables  were  getting  full,  as  the  people  came  flocking  in  to  their 
Wppers,  all  in  eager  excitement  about  the  morrow. 

Next  to  me  sat  a  very  young  priest,  with  modest  downcast  eyes. 
He  had  never  been  beyond  the  college  at  Grammont  before  ;  he  had 
Bow  come  to  Antwerp,  he  told  me,  with  the  little  bald-headed  precep- 
tor opposite,  as  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  Jesuit  College  ;  and  he  and 
Iu8  companion  thus  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Kermesse. 
There  was  a  deprecation  in  the  young  priest's  tone,  as  if  deploring  the 
sacrifice  of  three  days'  amusement ;  but  after  he  had  a  glass  of  beer^ 
the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  the  jokes  he  exchanged  across  the  table 
with  his  friend  reminded  me  strongly  of  an  English  schoolboy  at 
hoUday-time. 

The  word  "  anglais,'^  fi-equently  uttered  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
attracted  me.  Monsieur  of  the  red  ribbon  was  complaining  to  the 
landlord  of  the  treachery  he  had  seen  practised  on  an  unhappy  Eng- 
liahman  at  Dieppe,  who,  he  said,  had  been  put  to  sleep  in  a  miserable 
gremer,  while  there  were  first-floor  rooms  in  plenty. 

The  landlord's  grin,  with  that  fish-like  mouth  of  his,  was  hideous 
to  behold. 

"  It  does  not  signify,"  he  said.  "  They  pay  all  the  same,  wherever 
they  are  put — they  are  only  cochons,  but  they  are  all  rich." 

I  fancied  that  he  looked  at  me  ;  but  when  a  man  squints,  it  is 
difficult  to  feel  positive. 

Bed-ribbon  related  several  good  stories,  and  was  listened  to  with 
deference  and  applause.  He  seemed  to  take  upon  himself  as  by  right 
tke  poBt  of  principal  personage ;  but  either  prejudice  or  tli^  l^xvdioit^*^ 
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words  had  plainly  warned  him  against  mc.  When  the  young  pni 
left  the  table,  I  tried  to  join  in  conversation  with  the  chatty  Prewk- 
man,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Cochon  is  an  mipleasant  word  to  hear  applied  to  yourself  by  yonr 
host,  especially  when  you  are  already  dissatisfied  with  yonr  sleepnj 
accommodation. 

Pah — how  hot  and  close  the  room  smdt !  I  opened  both  sides  of 
the  casement :  a  yet  fouler  smell  came  up  from  below ;  and  I  foand 
that  I  was  just  over  the  stables.  The  windows  were  shut  with  a  bang 
that  may  have  stai'tled  some  of  my  neighbours.  I  took  up  my  caodie 
and  examined  the  bed :  this  was  more  satisfactory,  though  the  eheeto 
did  not  seem  too  smooth ;  the  spring  mattress  was  freshly  covered. 

Allons!  I  shall  sleep,  spite  of  every  thing.  A  good  night  will 
make  amends. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  action  of  getting  into  bed  was  difficult 
and  prolonged  \  that  I  made  too  deep  an  impression,  and  consequoitff 
that  my  pillow  was  uneasily  high ;  however,  I  am  used  to  Gennm 
beds,  and  therefore  accustomed,  if  need  be,  to  sit  np  rather  than  lie. 
But  my  next  sensation  was  of  a  decidedly  novel  character :  was  thae 
a  trap-door  in  the  centre  of  the  mattress,  or  what  caused  my  feet  to 
rise  to  the  same  level  as  my  head,  inducing  apoplectic  symptami? 
Growling,  and  I  fear  «omewhat  anathematising  the  good  city  of  Ant- 
werp, I  rolled  out  of  bed,  lit  the  candle,  and  proceeded  to  examiDe 
into  the  cause  of  mv  discomfort.     The  mattress  had  three  rows  of 
springs,  and  all  tliose  of  the  centre  were  broken.    It  was  not  only  in 
theory,  then,  that  the  landlord  considered  an  Englishman  a  cofA««« 
Furiously  did  I  huny  on  my  garments  and  scramble  down  to  fte 
mlkj  where  the  sound  of  fresh  arrivals  told  me  I  should  find  JnlcB. 
He  was  there,  but  he  had  evidently  supped  late.     He  was  too  stupid 
to  understand  me ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  my  broken  bed,  he  pointed 
vacantly  to  a  mattress  in  one  comer  of  the  sdlU,  on  which  a  hcaty 
bloated  German  was  already  snoring  loudly.    The  place  was  thronged 
with  men  vociferating  in  difierent  languages  for  better  fare  than  cold 
meat  and  beer  of  Louvain,  which  seemed  all  that  Jules  could  produce 
A  band  of  musical  amateurs,  who  had  come  in  for  to-morrow's  conmffh 
had  taken  refuge  in  their  art,  and  were  playing  the  Brahanqom  noisily 
in  a  comer.    Another  group,  whose  cross-bows  showed  them  to  belong 
to  the  company  of  Arbaletricrs,  had  begun  to  smoke,  evidently  presum- 
ing on  Jules's  condition.    Quiet  even  on  a  broken  mattress  was  pre- 
ferable to  this  Pandemonium ;  so  I  went  upstairs  again,  spread  my 
blankets  on  the  floor,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  at  least  on  a 
level  surface. 

The  bright  sun  and  the  carillon  of  Notre  Dame  roused  me  before 
six  o'clock.  I  am  of  an  easy,  forgiving  nature,  and  spite  of  my  hard 
lodging,  I  thought  of  the  day  before  me  rather  than  of  the  night  I  had 
left  behind,  and  went  down  stairs  whistling,    A  bad  breakfast  ruffled 
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me  again.     I  asked  for  the  landlady.    After  some  delay  she  came  for- 
ward,  radiant  with  smiles,  fondling  her  hands  more  than  ever. 

"  Madame,'*  said  I,  "  I  cannot  stay  here  nnless  yon  give  me  a  better 
itKHn  and  better  fare." 

"  TVaiWwf /"  Madame  was  desoUc;  but  she  smiled  so  persist- 
ently, and  rolled  her  fat  hands  into  such  a  ball,  that  I  was  tempted  to 
flunk  she  rather  enjoyed  the  recital  of  my  sufferings. 

"  If  I  stay,  madame,  I  must  have  a  good  room  at  the  same  price, 
and  a  good  breakfast." 

"By  all  means;  monsieur  shall  have  all  he  wishes." 
Still  smiling  sweetly,  madame  asked  me  to  follow  her  upstairs.   We 
passed  along  the  gallery  that  led  from  the  first  landing,  and  she  threw 
«pen  the  doors  of  no  less  than  three  very  fair  sleeping-rooms. 
When  I  tnmed  round  to  reproach  her,  she  had  disappeared. 
I  got  a  programme  of  the  day's  amusementfi.    There  was  to  be  a 
gisnd  distribution  of  prizes  for  the  winners  at  archery  of  all  kinds,  at 
rifle  and  carbine  shooting,  at  skittles  and  bowls;  but  byi^-itnessing  this, 
I  should  miss  the  principal  feature  of  the  Kermesse — the  Grande  Pro- 
cetnon  of  Notre  Dame  round  her  own  special  Flemish  city.   High  Mass 
was  to  be  at  ten  o'clock,  and  after  that  the  procession. 

It  was  lucky  that  I  started  early,  for  the  streets  were  thronged  more 
densely  than  ever.  I  had  to  wait  quite  half  an  hour  before  I  could  get 
icrofig  the  Place  Verte;  and  when  I  reached  the  comer,  near  the  cathe- 
dral, I  found  further  passage  completely  blocked.  No  use  in  going 
voimd,  an  obliging  old  lady  told  me — ^the  procession  of  Guilds,  with 
their  prizes,  was  on  its  way  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in  the  Grande  Place. 
I  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  the  cathedral  till  they  had  passed. 

"But  monsieur  is  not  hurried,"  she  went  on  in  Flemish;  "he  is 
periiaps  thirsty,  and  wishes  to  be  refreshed?" 

The  direction  of  her  eyes  drew  mine  to  the  shining  brass  pitcher 
die  carried  on  her  arm;  even  without  it  her  tall  straw  hat  bonnet  would 
have  told  me  she  was  one  of  the  picturesque  milkwomen  of  Antwerp. 
She  had  a  blue  plaid  ribbon  across  the  crown  and  down  the  tall  sides 
of  her  hat — ^new  to-day — and  ite  brim  was  lined  with  blue  silk;  close 
round  her  cheerful  red-brown  face  she  wore  a  quilled  lace  cap  with 
long  lappets;  her  skirt  was  of  buflF-coloured  cotton,  and  her  jacket 
black;  over  this  last,  however,  she  wore  a  new  scarlet  neckerchief. 

On  came  the  guilds,  each  with  its  flag-bearer  in  jfront,  and  another 
man  carrying  on  a  pole  the  trophies  won  on  former  occasions.  The 
artisaiiB  themselves  were  a  most  insignificant  set  of  men,  and  some  of 
the  prizes  looked  no  better  than  pennypieces  suspended  by  a  tricolour 
ribbon.  One — I  forget  the  name  of  the  company — in  lieu  of  a  flag 
showed  a  painted  pole,  from  which  hung  a  single  medal ;  others  had 
velvet  banners  richly  embroidered,  and  on  a  cushion  of  similar  texture 
showed  gold  and  silver  medals,  cups,  bugle-horns,  and  other  rewards 
of  their  skill. 
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I  soon  got  tired  of  the  meagre  show — which,  howerer,  seemed  to 
delight  the  Anversois — and  I  employed  myself  in  gazing  up  at  the 
magnificent  spire  and  its  surroundings. 

At  last  the  marksmen  were  fairly  passed,  and  then  there  was  a  ru^ 
to  the  cathedral. 

It  filled  so  rapidly,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  t 
chair. 

Service  had  begun  already,  and  clouds  of  fragrant  incense  were 
floating  over  the  eastern  end.  I  had  often  seen  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  before,  but  never  so  richly  decked. 

A  little  way  beyond  the  cupola,  towards  the  centre  of  the  na^e, 
stood  on  a  raised  throne  a  gorgeously  clad  image  of  Notre  Dame,  life- 
size,  holding  her  Son  in  her  arms;  and  beside  each  onfe  of  the  central 
rows  of  clustered  columns  a  magnificent  banner  of  crimson  or  scarlet 
velvet  embroidered  with  her  emblems.  The  costumes  near  me  veie 
sufficiently  striking.  There  was  a  beautiful  dark-eyed  girl  with  a  skill 
like  a  gipsy,  wearing  a  string  of  pearl  beads  round  her  throat;  from 
this  hung  a  crucifix  of  carved  coral,  and  she  wore  ear-rings  in  caned 
coral  also,  heads  of  saints.  Across  her  forehead  was  a  broad  gold  plate 
engraved  with  curious  devices,  and  fastened  on  by  this  a  cap  of  fine 
Mechlin  lace;  the  rest  of  her  dress  was  of  dark  woollen  stuff,  but  open 
at  the  bosom,  so  that  the  pearls  rested  on  her  clear  dark  skin.  I  sus- 
pect she  found  out  I  was  a  heretic ;  for  she  crossed  herself  when  she 
caught  me  looking  at  her,  and  moved  further  off. 

The  heat  grew  intense.  The  faint  smell  of  incense,  mingling  irith 
less  pleasant  odours,  became  sickening,  I  wished  the  service  would 
come  to  an  end. 

At  last  the  sacristan  approached  the  great  bedizened  image,  fol- 
lowed by  four  men  bearing  two  long  stout  poles.  There  is  a  confused 
murmur  among  the  people  near,  and  a  simultaneous  movement  towards 
the  great  doorway.  No  pushing  or  squeezing — be  sure  of  that ;  among 
Belgians  all  is  decorous  and  quiet. 

I  am  glad  to  get  out,  my  head  is  giddy  with  the  heat  and  confined 
air.  Where  is  the  best  place  to  stand  ?  and  why  are  those  crowds  of 
well-dressed  ladies  scouring  off  in  such  hot  haste  ? 

The  National  Guard  keeps  the  doors  to-day  in  its  very  showy  uni- 
form, and  I  put  this  question  to  the  commandant ;  a  smiling,  to- 
haired  Belgian,  quite  seven  feet  high,  who  has  just  asked  me  to  keep  on 
the  pavement.    The  giant  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  speaks  civilly. 

He  tells  me  these  are  the  people  who  have  taken  windows  in  some 
of  the  streets  to  see  the  procession  pass,  or  in  the  Place  de  Meir  to 
assist  at  the  Benediction. 

"  But,  n%a  foi^  monsieur,"  he  says,  with  a  very  expansive  smile,  "if 
you  don't  mind  a  little  fatigue,  you  may  see  all,  instead  of  being  penned 
like  a  sheep  in  one  place." 

It  Beejn&  to  me  that  he  is  right,  and  that  it  will  be  amusing  enough 
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)  watch  the  procession  form  in  the  little  triangular  space  the  crowd 
BS  left  for  it  round  the  cathedral  porch. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait 

First  came  out  a  number  of  church  functionaries  with  long  lighted 
indies,  then  the  surpliced  choristers  and  deacons,  bearing  out  carefully 
le  by  one  the  magnificent  banners  and  pennons  that  had  decorated 
le  piers  of  the  na?e.  Presently  the  Archbishop's  canopy  appeared^ 
id  then  came  a  pause,  while  the  four  golden  eagles  which  had  refused 
>  pass  the  low  portal  were  being  fitted  on  to  each  comer.  The  delay 
iTe  me  time  to  look  at  the  canopy  of  rich  crimson  velvet  worked  in 
cquifiite  embroidery  with  golden  crowns  and  lilybuds.  The  golden 
igles  after  some  bungling  are  set  in  their  places  at  last,  but  still  the 
mopy  does  not  move.  It  will  stay  in  this  comer  till  the  Archbish(^ 
)pears. 

Here  come  more  priests  in  transparent  cambric  surplices,  more 
umers,  more  candles  smoking  and  guttering,  a  crowd  of  pretty  choir 
378  in  lace  and  cambric.  One  brisk  old  gentleman,  with  a  black  cap  on 
ii  head,  directs  all  the  proceediugs  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  energy. 

He  hurries  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  lengthening  double 
damn  of  priests  and  officials,  bidding  this  one  hold  his  taper  straight, 
nd  advising  another  to  rest  the  heavy  pole  of  his  banner  on  the  ground 
n  the  time  for  starting  comes. 

An  increased  buzz  of  voices  from  within  the  porch.  The  organ, 
^bich  has  never  ceased  playing,  sounds  louder  and  more  triumphant 
mes,  and  forth  comes  the  Holy  Image,  supported  on  the  shoulders  of 
ix  bearers.  As  they  raise  it  into  full  sunlight,  the  splendour  of  its 
ichly-embroidered  robes  is  revealed.  The  front  seemed  made  of  solid 
UTer,  frosted,  with  a  pattem  of  lace-work.  Up  the  sides  are  immense 
tlies,  which  keep  back  the  heavy  train  of  gold  tissue  embroidered  with 
oies.  A  glittering  diadem  of  precious  stones  is  suspended  above  the 
«ad  of  the  effigy. 

The  scene  all  round  was  at  this  moment  extremely  picturesque. 
^7ond  the  shining  brass  helmets  of  the  National  Guard  appeared  a 
^ng  body  of  soldiers  of  the  line.  The  crowd  of  quaintly-costumed 
^versois  and  Hollanders  (the  women  in  their  curious  caps  and  head- 
^Haments)  was  swaying  in  all  directions,  backed  by  the  grotesque 
»bles  of  the  houses  of  this  quarter;  while  in  front  of  the  great  cathedral 
>rch  stood  the  Image  and  the  brilliant  group  of  banners,  the  flaring 
loking  tapers  and  clouds  of  incense  marking  the  slow  progress  of  the 
rt^ge  as  it  at  length  began  to  move  towards  the  Grande  Place.  Closely 
Uowing  the  acolytes,  who  swung  their  silver  censers  from  side  to  side, 
me  some  richly-robed  priests ;  and  last  of  all,  imder  his  canopy,  the 
nerable  Archbishop  of  Malines,  bearing  the  Host. 

When  they  readied  the  Grande  Place,  the  priests  and  the  choir 
igan  to  chant  the  Te  Deuniy  and  continued  it  as  they  took  their 
lemn  progress  through  the  principal  streets. 
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I  watched  them  defile  through  the  Grande  Place, — ^ihat  wawWil 
picture  of  medireval  habitations,  where  the  quaint  old  fiu^adn  try  to 
outdo  each  other  in  grotesque  ornamentation, — then  hurried  on  )ij 
narrow  ways  to  the  Place  de  Meir,  and  was  only  just  in  time  to 
secure  a  good  place  at  the  foot  of  the  erection.  It  was  ooTered  lift 
Bumptuoufl  hangings  now,  and  had  an  Altar  at  the  top  of  the  M^ 
flight  of  steps.  The  windows  of  the  Place,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  rffad 
a  charming  spectacle;  CTcry  window  and  balcony  full  of  well-drari 
and  in  most  instances  pretty  women — nurses  with  children,  l-c— (ki 
faces,  full  of  excited  expectation,  all  turned  in  the  direction  fixwniUi 
the  procession  was  expected. 

It  came  at  last,  preceded  by  girls  scattering  flowers  in  its  p^ 
and  in  front  of  and  on  the  altar-steps.    I  had  wondered  what  the  k^ 
row  of  chairs  on  each  side  of  the  carpetted  space  in  front  of  the  AKt 
meant ;  had  tried  to  appropriate  one  of  them,  and  been  graTely  * 
buked  for  so  doing  by  a  stem-looking  old  gentleman  in  black  fii 
a  silver-headed  mace.    Now,  as  the  cortege  stopped  when  it  roehi 
the  carpet,  the  surpliced  priests  fell  away  in  single  file,  each  one  to 
his  chair,  and  remained  standing  while  the  acolytes  passed  on,  swing- 
ing out  clouds  of  incense,  the  sweet  children's  voices  chanting  id  f- 
propriate  hymn  as  the  Archbishop  slowly  and  reverently  moontedti 
steps  to  the  Altar,  attended  by  three  or  four  priests.     His  canopr* 
mained  at  its  foot,  surrounded  by  the  more  richly-robed  priests  ladlf 
the  acolytes. 

Then  the  Archbishop  unclasped  the  Pix  which  hung  suspended  fh* 
his  neck,  and  placed  it  on  the  Altar,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  li- 
censed. 

The  service  followed,  spoken  in  low  but  clear  tones.  The  court* 
less  multitude  that  thronged  the  whole  extent  of  the  Place  knelt  doitt 
in  adoration  when  the  bell  rang,  and  the  Archbishop,  turning  towiA 
the  people,  elevated  the  Host. 

More  chanting,  more  prayers.  The  blessing  given,  the  people 
rise  from  their  knees,  the  Archbishop  resumes  liis  place  beneath  to 
canopy,  the  pretty  little  bo}'s  swing  their  censers  and  sing  away  nww 
loudly  than  before,  and  the  gorgeous  procession,  with  its  tapcrB  itill 
flaring  smokily  in  tlie  broad  sunshine,  takes  the  road  back  to  the  cathe- 
dral. 

I  made  my  way  to  my  inn ;  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  by  thia  tine, 
and  I  was  starving.  A  double  row  of  tables  was  laid  in  the  salk,  and  I 
got  a  much  better  dinner  than  I  exi)ected,  except  that  the  melon  ^ 
cut  in  wafer  slices;  and  Jules  handed  some  flabby-looking  tarts,  ^ 
the  objurgative,  "  Attx  pecltes,  monsmir — mix  2mhes,^^  as  if  they  were  too 
precious  to  be  eaten;  also  the  i)eache8  and  pears  of  the  dessert  irers 
carried  to  the  buffet  and  there  halved. 

Spite  of  all,  however,  I  did  ver}'  well.  My  little  friend  the  priert 
appeared  to  have  thro\>Ti  modesty  on  one  side,  and  seemed  dctermind 
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1  enjoyment.  He  and  his  friend  treated  themselTcs  to  some  Burgundy, 
id  grew  merry  and  loquacious  thereon. 

I  should  have  enjoyed  my  dinner  better  if  I  had  not  seen  Jonas 
reing  me  from  time  to  time  with  his  straight  eve.  I  hat«  to  be 
Rtched  when  I  eat;  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  allowanced.  Mon- 
Bur  Red-ribbon  was  in  high  feather,  eliciting  roars  of  laughter  from 
be  conrifes  by  some  German  legends;  one  especially,  relating  to  the 
olf  on  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Aix,  was  wonderfully  popular, 
ill,  even  when  they  were  cheerful,  and  dressed  in  their  best,  the 
lestfi  at  the  table  dhdte  were  an  ill-conditioned  mongrel  set;  tlie  only 
lesentable  beings  among  them,  except  the  little  priest,  being  the  red- 
bboned  chatterbox,  and  a  young  Amsterdamer,  who  had  travelled  in 
Dgland,  and  who  hinted  to  me  across  the  table  that  he  thought  we 
ere  in  queer  quarters. 

I  went  with  him  afterwards  to  the  Place  Verte,  but  the  concert  waa 
rer.  Afterwards  we  visited  diflfercsnt  picture  exhibitions,  all  open  in 
>nour  of  the  Kermesse;  then  to  a  ball  at  the  theatre.  There  were  two, 
think,  in  the  town  that  night;  but  if  both  were  as  dull  as  that  at  the 
iri^s,  I  can't  say  much  for  them.  The  fireworks  on  the  esplanade 
I  front  of  the  citadel  were  really  good,  reflected  twenty-fold  in  the 
nrounding  water. 

My  change  of  room  proved  a  real  blessing,  and  I  appreciated  a  sound 
lattress  most  heartily. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  passed  in  the  same  endless  round  of 
musement,  and  in  the  same  crowded  state  of  streets.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  whole  population  went  out  walking  for  tlu-ee  days.  If  you  had 
ocasion  to  enter  a  shop,  you  foimd  only  some  very  inefficient  "  help" 
i^nd  the  counter,  totally  unable  to  answer  you  in  any  language  but 
Flemish.  The  people's  ball  in  the  open  air — or  rather  under  the  awn- 
ngs  in  the  Place  Verte — was  a  miserable  failure;  the  musicians  played, 
aid  the  people  walked  about  and  talked;  but  except  three  ragged  chil- 
lien,  I  saw  no  one  attempt  to  dance. 

I  had  been  three  days  in  Antwerp,  and  I  was  to  leave  next  morning. 
[  began  to  see  that  my  imagination  had  led  me  into  unreasonable  prc- 
odice.  I  did  not  think  either  the  house  or  the  landlady  clean  or 
igreeable,  and  the  living  was  certainly  second-rate;  but  Jules  was  civil, 
ind  I  had  often  fared  much  worse.  Perhaps  the  squinting  landlord 
aid  the  fiat  woman  who  fondled  her  hands  were  not  so  bad  as  they 
eemed.  These  were  my  thoughts  as  I  passed  under  the  ding}'  arch- 
ray  on  my  way  to  supper. 

"  I  should  like  my  bill  to-night,  Jules." 

"  (Test  f«,  monsieur;  in  a  few  minutes  it  shall  be  ready." 

I  ate  my  supper,  and  waited;  I  tapped  my  glass  with  my  knife:  in 
ain;  no  Jules  appeared.  At  last  I  found  a  bell ;  but  after  ringing 
wioe,  the  landlady's  daughter  came  in;  she  had  her  face  tied  up  for 
oothache.    Jtdes  had  gone  out  to  spend  the  evening,  and  no  onft  cxi\j\d 
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make  out  a  bill  without}  his  help,  as  he  kept  the  aoooimts  of  aQfti 
was  served ;  and  then  mademoiselle  clapped  her  hand  up  to  her  morik 
with  a  shrill  cry  of  pain,  and  left  me. 

I  was  vexed.  1  had  settled  to  start  hj  an  early  train  for  BnuMJ^ 
so  as  to  reach  Namur  the  same  evening ;  and  I  always  like  to  1m 
plenty  of  time  to  settle  foreign  hotel  bills;  their  nines  are  so  like  (fo^ 
and  vice  versa,  that  I  am  apt  to  be  slow  and  cautions  in  adding  thcmifk 
As  I  went  up  to  my  room,  I  saw  mademoiselle  in  the  yard  talking  H 
her  sweetheart. 

"  I  should  like  some  coffee  in  my  room  at  eight  o'clock  to-nwini 
morning."  She  answered  me  with  the  utmost  sweetness,  and  I  pml 
on.    I  had  finished  all  my  packing  when  Jules  brought  the  coifee. 

"  Cest  qa,  rtwnsieury^  he  said,  as  he  placed  it  on  the  table;  "it  mi 
fine  thing  to  be  served  in  your  own  room,  is  it  not,  at  Eermesse,  whi 
the  house  is  fiill  to  bursting?" 

He  had  till  now  been  so  invariably  civil,  that  I  looked  up  in  ■► 
Ijrise. 

"  The  Kermesse  is  over;  and  you  know,  Jules,  as  well  as  I  do, 
nearly  all  your  guests  left  last  night.     If  you  had  brought  me  mybil 
last  night,  I  should  not  have  been  so  hurried  this  morning.   Be  as  qnkk 
as  you  can  about  it,  and  then  send  for  a  vigilante." 

He  went  away.  I  drank  my  coffee,  and  then  I  rang  the  belL  Ho 
one  answered.  I  waited  until  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  kini 
at  which  I  knew  I  ought  to  start,  ringing  at  intervals;  then  I  went 
down  in  dire  \sTath,  but  found  no  one  on  whom  to  vent  it.  If  I W 
this  train,  I  should  have  to  sleep  in  Brussels,  and  lose  a  whole  dif. 
I  took  up  my  hat  to  go  to  get  a  vigilante,  vowing  that  I  would  letit 
my  bill  unpaid  if  they  did  not  biing  it,  when  Jules  api)eared  with  the 
paper  in  his.  hand. 

^' Cest  qa,  monsieur,''  he  said  with  his  invariable  smile;  "IwiU 
take  it  to  monsieur's  bedroom." 

He  ran  upstairs  before  me,  and  stood  holding  the  door  ojien  for  o* 
to  enter. 

"  This  is  much  too  bad,"  I  said;  "  I  shall  scarcely  save  my  train.* 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  it  could  not  be  prevented.  Monsieur  has  been  • 
ver  particular  gentleman;  and  for  particular  gentlcmans  their  bill* 
always  takes  long  time — " 

Perhaps  if  he  had  not  said  this,  I  might  in  my  haste  have  i>aid  the 
sum  total  without  looking  at  the  first  side  of  the  pajxjr;  for  though  I 
had  only  stayed  three  days  in  the  house,  my  bill  took  up  more  than  one 
column  :  now  I  looked  over  leaf.  First  came  the  charge  for  my  room; 
then  so  much  per  night  (an  immense  addition)  for  the  change;  » 
double  cliarge  for  the  badly  cooked  supi)er  of  the  first  evening;  several 
bottles  of  wine  I  had  never  had,  extras  at  meals  of  which  I  was  guil^ 
less  ;  and  finally,  a  demand  of  five  francs  for  the  extra  service  of  Jolci 
in  bringing  coffee  to  my  bedroom.     I  turned  to  him  with,  I  suppose,  t 
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atbfiil  aspect,  for  he  fled  away  instantly.  In  his  place  came  the  stent 
idlady.  I  pointed  ont  the  obnoxions  items,  ^e  smiled  tearfally, 
1  fondled  her  abominably  fiat  dirty  hands. 

"  Ah,  man  DieUj  monsieur  I  what  can  people  do  ?  If  monsieur  will 
hlge  his  little  fantaisieSy  he  must  expect  to  pay  for  them.  Mon 
ml  it  makes  perhaps  two  napoleons  of  difference ;  but  what  are  two 
polams  to  a  gentleman  who  hsAfantaisiea  about  his  mattress  and  his 
>king?  It  is  indeed  hard  on  poor  people  who  have  a  family  to  keep, 
i  who  strive  to  make  a  living  for  them.    Ah,  mon  Dieu  r 

The  fat  crocodile  forced  a  large  tear  into  each  corner  of  her  cunning 
ick  eyes. 

**  Madame," — I  spoke  rather  gruffly, — "  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
1;  I  will  settle  this  with  your  husband." 

She  swelled  with  wounded  pride. 

Her  husband!  what  had  he  to  do  with  it,  poor  innocent?  It  was 
idi  if  he  could  put  two  and  two  together,  so  occupied  was  he  in  the 
lar,  and  with  his  duties  at  the  table  (fhSfe.  All  must  be  settled  with 
r;  there  was  no  appeal  beyond. 

I  told  her  that  if  I  had  time  I  would  appeal  to  the  magistracy  of 
itwerp;  as  it  was,  I  should  decline  to  pay  some  of  the  most  extor- 
nate  items.    She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

**  Pa^  un  centime  de  moins,  mmisieurJ' 

But  I  was  determined,  and  moreover  kept  my  temi)er,  while  she  lost 
CB;  and  finally  paying,  spite  of  the  reductions,  nearly  twice  as  much 
would  have  been  possible  at  a  really  good  inn,  I  departed,  resolving 
rer  again  to  trust  myself  within  the  good  city  of  Antwerp  at  the 
odi  of  its  great  Kermesse. 

"  Thank  heaven,"  I  said,  throwing  myself  back  in  the  vigilante,  "  I 
I  free  of  that  den  of  dirt,  discomfort,  extortion,  and  ugliness;  for  even 
idemoiselle  squints.  I  will  take  good  care  never  to  see  any  thing 
ain  belonging  to  the  hotel  in  the  Marche  aux  Souliers,  Antwerp." 

The  vigilante  draws  up  with  a  jerk;  we  are  inside  the  railway  sta- 
m.  I  turned  to  pay  my  fare;  but  the  coachman  sat  still  on  his  box; 
was  not  he  who  had  opened  the  door  for  me. 

"Pardon,  monsieur,"  said  a  voice  with  a  creak  in  it  that  re- 
inded  me  of  the  unpleasant  past ;  "  it  is  to  me  that  monsieur  pays." 

The  eyes  squinted  more  maliciously  than  ever;  the  fish-like  mouth 
inned  yet  more  hideously.     It  was  Jonas  himself ! 

^*'AUons,  messieurs ;  le  convoi  pour  Bruxelks,  Bruxelles ;  n'l/  a  pas 
^ien^s  d  jjerdre,'*  cried  a  shrill -voiced  porter;  and  I  had  to  dart  into 
le  bureau  and  take  my  ticket  without  so  much  as  telling  my  cheating 
Mt  what  I  thought  of  him. 
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Chapter  XIII.  A  Night  Scene. 

Mrs.  Richard  Luoard  had  long  Bince  begun  to  show  signs  of  ill 
health,  and  kept  a  good  deal  to  her  room.  She  had  grown  moi 
excitable  too,  or  ratlier  *'  more  odd,"  as  some  of  her  friends  oDe 
it.  This  view  was  at  last  forced  upon  Diana,  who  had  been  nnwevii 
in  her  efforts  to  soothe  her,  and  followed  out  her  little  charitable  h 
foolish  scheme  of  turning  that  home  into  a  happy  one.  Haying  bi 
her  own  share  of  troubles,  our  Diana  thought  she  had  begnn  to  liM 
what  the  world  was  very  tolerably,  and  was  entitled  to  give  floa 
advice. 

"  You  see,  dear  Kitty,"  she  would  say  to  her  firiend,  "  I  don't  thiii 
you  go  quite  the  right  way  with  Eichard  ;  he  requires  a  certain  IM 
humouring  and  leading.    You  understand?" 

Mrs.  Lugard  would  look  up  at  her  quickly : 

"  You  know,  then,  it  would  seem  ?    You  have  found  it  snccessfoli 

Diana,  thinking  this  an  earnest  though  uugracious  request  fi 
information,  would  bend  forward  eagerly  and  explain  her  little  tactic 
When  she  had  dwelt  on  them  some  time,  and  added  that  she  kne 
Richard's  character  so  well,  having  known  him  so  long,  and  that  I 
should  be  allowed  his  way  in  small  things,  and  hinting  that  a  cheerib 
smiling  welcome  was  a  wonderful  reformer,  Mrs.  Lugard  turned  qaietl 
to  her,  and  coldly  said  : 

"Why  should  I  take  this  trouble  when  there  is  a  friend  ready  i 
come  into  our  house  and  do  it  all  for  me  ?  How  good-natured  of  he 
is  it  not  ?■' 

Diana  was  not  a  little  taken  back  at  this  thrust. 

"  You  know  you  begged  of  me  to  come  to  you,"  she  said  after 
moment ;  "  but  if  you  wish — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Kitty  impatiently,  "  now  be  sensitive,  and  say  you  wi 
leave  the  house — leave  me  to  his  amiable  mercies  ;  that  will  be  chani 
ing  ;  as  if  our  house  were  not  already  a  hell  upon  earth  !  God  knoi 
what  scandal  will  follow  then.  Ycb,  jes,  you  do  some  good  ha 
even  for  decency's  sake.  But  you  know  me,  and  you  say  have  knoi 
me  long,  and  you  cannot  make  a  Jif/Ie  allowance  for  what  I  suffer,  tt 
I  must  carefully  measure  my  words  with  you  even." 
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In  gnch  soenesy  of  which  there  were  many  patterns,  what  could 
iana  do  but,  with  a  heart  filled  with  compassion,  commiserate  her 
ibaappy  Mend? 

When  Diana  retomed  home  from  Lady  Jane  Williamson's  it  was 
ist  one  o'clock.  She  came  np  into  the  drawing-room  bright,  smiling^ 
it  half  dejected,  and  found  the  lamps  lit,  and  Lugard  walking  up  and 
»wn.  Diana  was  a  little  scared  when  she  saw  him,  for  there  was  an 
igry  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  Ton  are  yery  late,  Miss  Qay,"  he  said. 

"  I  fear  so,"  said  Diana ;  '*  though  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late. 
nil  indeed,  if  I  had  known  you  were  to  wait  up — " 

"  Wait  up  ?"  said  he  ;  **  surely  you  know  that  is  not  so  unusual 
ith  me.  But  will  you  pardon  an  abrupt  question  :  why  did  you  con- 
•1  all  this  from  me  ?" 

**  I  nerer  meant  to  conceal  anything,"  said  she  with  some  pride. 

"  0,  I  know,"  he  said  with  an  ironical  bow,  "  I  have  no  right  to 
ing  any  young  lady  to  account.  But  still  I  hare,  I  think ;  when  you 
Q  me  that  such  a  person  is  your  enemy,  and  that  he  has  bchayed  like 
1  enemy,  and  that  you  mean  to  treat  him  as  such,  I  think  some  little 
r  of  consistency  should  be  kept  up,  or  you  should  give  me  notice." 

Diana  answered  eagerly,  '*  0, 1  am  so  glad  to  own  and  discover  that 
e  all  did  him  wrong ;  he  has  explained  everything !" 

"  0,  he  has?  And  you  listened  to  his  story?  But  before  he  told  it  to 
m,  you  went  to  hear  him  make  his  exhibition — in  my  place,  too  !  0 
ianai  I  did  not  think  you  would  try  such  a  deception  on  me." 

*'  I  mean  no  deception,  indeed,"  said  Diana  gently,  for  the  allusion 
» ^my  place"  had  touched  her  heart,  and  she  felt  it  must  have  been  a 
lortification  ;  **  only  I  felt  so  curious,  and  I  thought  at  the  same  time 
lat  you  might  not  like  to  know  of  Kobert's — " 

''  Bobert !"  said  he  with  infinite  bitterness ;  "  Robert  to  the  man 
'ho  has  plotted  your  ruin,  who  could  be  had  up  at  this  moment  before 
ay  court,  he  and  his  wicked  mother,  for  conspiracy!  Page  says  so; 
nd  I  tell  you  we  are  not  done  with  them  yet." 

"  0,"  said  Diana  eagerly,  "  this  is  what  grieves  me  so.  I  tell  you 
lug  is  all  imagination.  He  has  explained  everything.  She  has  even 
ast  him  off  because  he  took  my  side.  No,  Richard,  you  must  not  be 
mJQst ;  and,  indeed,  we  both  owe  him  some  amende  for  our  treatment." 

Richard  was  growing  more  excited  every  moment,  striding  up  and 
kwn  the  room.  "  Here  are  fresh  and  fresh  surprises  every  minute. 
Vow  I  begin  to  see.  All  this  time,  from  ever  so  far  back,  you  have  been 
leroted  to  that — fellow ;  while  I,  poor  fool  that  I  have  been,  have  sacri- 
Soed  all  my  prospects,  all  my  hopes  in  life,  in  running  after  a  mere 
pbntom." 

This  language,  which  might  have  alarmed  another  lady,  seemed  to 
Diana  merely  a  development  of  Lugard's  usual  intemperate   strain^ 
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meaning  nothing  beyond  general  discontent  and  anger.     Yet  she  hid 
not  seen  him  so  excited  for  long,  and  tried  to  soothe  him. 

"  Don't  talk  in  this  way,  yon  make  me  so  nnhappy;  and  yon  kDOW* 
I  have  troubles  of  my  own." 

"And  what  troubles  have  I  had  ? — though  no  one  thinks  ofihtl 
Disappointed,  mortified,  deceived,  and  I  can  trace  it  all  to  one,  (HM 
thing.     If  you  had — " 

"  Dear  Richard,"  said  Diana,  a  little  alarmed,  "  it  is  no  use  talUiig 
of  that  now ;  you  know  I  have  told  you  so  again  and  again." 

"  It  is  no  use  for  yoti,  of  course.  My  career  is  ended  ;  yoim  is 
beginning.  It  falls  very  light  on  you  ;  but  I  warn  you,  Diana,  do  not 
think  of  ihafy  or  let  him  speak  of  it,  for  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  I 
will  not  be  trifled  with ;  so  I  warn  him,  or  you  may  warn  him  if  you  like. 
I  may  bear  what  I  Iiave  to  bear  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as  I  must ;  but 
take  care,  Diana,  for  it  would  be  the  most  fatal  day  for  him  since  he 
was  bom,  if  you  were  to  think  of  that.  I  tell  you  plainly  I  could  net 
bear  that" 

He  was  so  wild  and  strange  that  Diana  shrank  away;  and  yet  die 
pitied  him,  he  had  been  so  harassed  ;  and  she  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  take  up  that  tone  of  dignity,  or  affect  an  air  that  "  she  ougU 
not  to  listen,"  She  had  not  the  strength,  in  fact,  to  take  up  the  boU 
or  haughty  part.  But  she  attempted  a  faint  protest :  "  We  are  old 
friends,  I  know,  Richard ;  wc  have  known  each  other  from  children— 
you  from  a  boy,  I  from  a  girl — so  that — " 

"  So  that  I  am  quite  harmless,  and  what  I  say  is  all  folly  and  wa- 
sense  ?  Then  I  tell  you,  Diana  Gay,  I  take  no  such  view,  and  I  hold 
you  responsible  for  all  this  wretchedness.  You  made  a  sort  of  plij- 
thing  of  me — it  was  all  your  sport — and  would  carry  on  the  sport  nof, 
and  you  do  not  care." 

"  Hush,  hush  1"  said  she,  "  you  must  not  speak  in  this  war.  In- 
deed, it  is  time  that  I  should  leave  this  house,  for  I  seem  to  have  failed 
in  doing  what  I  hoped  to  do — to  make  you  more  happy  and  reconciled 
to  your  state." 

He  again  gave  a  loud  and  bitter  laugh.  "  0,  that  was  it  ?  0,  in- 
deed !" 

"  But,  now,"  said  Diana,  growing  excited,  "  I  see  my  folly  and 
childishness,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  remain  here  an  hour  longer;  and 
they  were  right." 

"  They  were  right  ?"  he  repeated.  "  I  lee  at  last.  Then  he  has  been 
advising  you — he  has  dared  to  tell  you  this?  He  will  drive  mc  mad, 
this  fellow !  What  business  has  he  to  interfere  ?  But,  never  fear,  Fll 
make  him  account  to  me.  And  so  he  has  persuaded  you  to  leave  na? 
Well,  do.  Give  him  that  triumph,  you  cruel,  unstable  girl.  Leave  as, 
then,  and  I  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  shall  know  with  whom  to  reckon 
first  of  all,  and  then  what  to  do  with  myself.  Yes,  Diana.  This  life 
18  getting  uneudurable  •,  I  am  in  that  state  of  mind  that  I  know  not 
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what  I  shall  do ;  harassed  on  all  sides,  miserable,  yon  know  not  what  I 
suffer.  It  only  wants  that — ^yonr  leaving  ns — and  yon  shall  see  what 
will  follow." 

"No  matter  now,"  said  Diana,  eager  to  end  this  interview;  "we  will 
talk  of  this  in  the  morning." 

"As  you  will,  Diana  ;  but  mind,  if  you  leave  us,  I  leave  also" 
Diana  started,  and  gave  a  cry.  There  was  someone  else,  also,  who 
had  started ;  and  in  the  doorway  they  saw  the  tall  figure  of  Kitty 
wrapped  in  a  shawl,  her  face  pale  and  menacing.  Diana,  on  whom  the 
whole  effect  of  this  fatal  situation  now  flashed,  ran  to  her ;  the  other 
Btonly  waved  her  back. 

"So  yon  will  leave,"  she  said  to  him,  "if  she  loaves?  Thank  God 
I  have  heard  these  words.  For  long  I  have  known  that  you  wished 
ae  to  leave — ^leave  this  world,  if  I  could." 

"0,  it  was  very  cruel  of  him,"  said  Diana  passionately,  "  and  wicked 
to  speak  so  !  And  I  appeal  to  you,  Richard,  to  bear  me  out :  I  never 
wished  to  listen  to  you,  or  to  encourage  this  in  the  least ;  say  so,  speak, 
and  do  that  justice." 

It  was  curious  to  sec  the  change  now  that  she  was  in  presence  of 
this  dramatic  situation.  The  danger — ^the  crisis,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  so 
new  and  desperate — ^had  given  her  an  unwonted  purpose  and  strength  of 
mind.  Her  eyes  flashed,  she  seemed  to  have  grown  of  a  sudden  years 
(dder  in  heart  and  purpose.  The  childish  Diana  had  been  transformed. 
Lugard,  looked  at  her  gloomily,  and  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 
**I  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  and  there  is  no  need  for  any  acting  here. 
I  have  not  patience  for  it ;  and  it  is  only  carrying  out  a  farce  to  pre- 
lend  anything  of  the  sort.  She  knows,"  he  said,  pointing  to  his  wife, 
•*what  I  feel,  and  what  I  have  felt  all  through." 

"Stop,  stop!"  said  Diana  passionately,  to  whom  every  moment 
faronght  a  fresh  revelation;  " how  can  you  be  so  cruel,  so  wicked?" 
These  words  seemed  only  to  make  Lugard  more  desperate. 
"Ah,  you  say  this  now,  Diana,  after  all  the  mischief  is  done.  Who 
18  it  that  has  been  most  cruelly  dealt  with,  I  should  ask  ?  Who  has 
been  sacrificed  ?  I  say  again,  site  knew  all  this;  and  there  is  no  injury 
done  to  her,  because  her  eyes  were  open.  I  am  sick  of  acting  parts, 
and  it  is  more  honest  to  say  the  truth  out  boldly.  She  knows,  and  she 
knew  then,  that  I  wanted  to  marry  you,  Diana,  and  that — " 

"  And  that,"  said  the  Kitty  Crowder  of  old  times,  in  a  trembling, 
Komful  voice,  "  and  that,  if  one  obstacle  were  ont  of  the  way,  you 
voold  do  so  now.    It  is  more  honest  to  speak  the  truth,  is  it  not  ?" 
He  looked  down. 

Diana  again  broke  out  in  the  most  passionate  terms,  "  0,  nmv  I  see 
It  last;  now  my  eyes  are  opened  !  Richard,  to  think  you  should  have 
been  so  wicked !  0,  let  me  go;  let  me  fly  from  this  dreadful  hoase;  it 
prill  kill  me  to  remain  a  moment  longer  here.  But  where  shall  I  go  ? 
ffbBt  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 

VOL,  VI.  "Ei:^ 
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"  And  what  is  to  become  oftneV*  said  he,  adTancing  to  the  door. 
'^  If  I  am  left  here  to  this  life — ^no,  no,  if  70a  leaye,  take  care,  Diaiu;! 
don't  know  what  will  follow.  And  if  you  leave  in  anger — I  saj,  tab 
care  again — take  care,  for  I  cannot  answer  for  mjBelf." 

Here  was  something  dramatic  for  the  young  heroine.  The  time  wai 
an  hour  past  midnight — the  actors,  that  excited  wife  and  the  wflder 
husband,  as  it  seemed  to  Diana.  She  was  so  shocked,  so  confounded, 
at  all  these  new  discoveries,  she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  oooU 
only  murmur,  '<  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Where  shall  I  go  ?  0,  to 
whom  shall  I  go  ?" 

Not  one  of  the  party  had  perceived  that  the  nudd-servant  had  al- 
tered and  had  spoken.  She  said  again,  "  This  gentleman  wifihe§— * 
But  she  was  as  confounded  as  any  of  the  rest,  for  she  had  heard  tbeW 
two  speeches. 

Suddenly  Lugard  started  forward  fdriously.  '*  He  come  here !  0^ 
this  passes  beyond  all !  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  all,  and^faeiiM 
above  ! — the  time  has  come  for  me  to  punish  him." 

It  was  Robert  who  was  standing  in  the  doorway.  He  eotend 
calmly  and  slowly. 

'*  First,"  he  said,  ^'  to  explain  my  presence  here  at  your  hoiML  B 
is  for  her — Miss  Qay*s — interest  that  I  am  here.  A  discovery  I  h« 
just  made  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her  case,  and  I  Uioi^i 
moment  should  not  be  lost — " 

"And  you  have  the  insuflPerable  effrontery,"  said  Lugard,  reil^ 
beside  himself,  and  advancing  on  the  other  with  fury,  "  to  meddle  ii 
this  business,  though  you  have  been  warned  ?  I  tell  you,  man,  thisi 
going  too  far,  and  I  cannot  control  myself.  You  will  drive  me  to  do 
you  a  mischief." 

"  Folly !"  said  Bligh  half-contemptuously.  "  I  also  am  tired  of 
this  hectoring,  which  has  gone  on  far  too  long. — Miss  Gay,  yon  aiW 
where  can  you  go  to  from  this  house  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Bowmii 
and  Lady  Margaret  have  returned  this  evening,  and  are  at  their  hot^ 
Starridge's.  You  can  go  there  at  once  ;  I  will  leave  you  there  mj^f 
if  you  wish." 

"Yes,  yes,  Robert ;  a  thousand  times  yes ;"  and  she  went  over  to 
him. 

Lugard  strode  forward,  then  checked  himself,  as  he  saw  Diatt 
cling  to  Robert's  arm,  and  actually  ground  his  teeth  with  fury.  "  Do  • 
you  please,  then,"  he  said  to  her ;  "  I  can't  control  you  ;  but  as  far 
him,  if  I  live  another  hour  he  shall  pay  me  the  long  debt  he  owes  me 
— ^nearly  twenty  years  now — and  with  interest  too,  Mr.  Bligh." 

Bligh  was  going,  but  he  turned  back,  and  said  calmly,  **  And  l^iM 
warn  you,  too,  that  the  day  for  forbearance — which  you  in  your  wi<tod 
dulness  set  down  to  fear  of  you — has  passed  by.  Take  care,  for  I  shall 
treat  jou  now  in  quite  a  different  manner. — Come,  Miss  Gay." 
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They  passed  down,  and  entered  his  carriage  at  the  door.  Neither 
spoke,  bnt  there  was  on  their  minds  an  impression  of  the  dreadftd 
sitoation.  They  left  behind  them  that  husband  and  wife,  whose  house- 
hold gods  were  shattered  about  them,  strewing  the  floor,  a  universal 
wreck  of  marriage,  respect,  love,  happiness — everything — the  very  frag- 
ments of  which  to-morrow  might  break  up  in  yet  further  ruin. 

Bligh  hurriedly  told  her  how  her  friends  had  so  opportunely  re- 
turned. Lady  Margaret  something  better  in  health.  As  for  the  matter 
concerning  the  business,  he  said  he  would  see  her  in  the  morning. 
Indeed,  Diana  cared  little:  the  scene  she  had  passed  through  had 
changed  her  into  a  woman.  Down  had  tumbled  the  thick  walls  of 
simplicity,  unsophistication,  pleasant  unconcern,  that  enclosed  the  rural 
garden  in  which  she  had  been  living ;  and  she  saw  about  her,  grown 
op,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  great  streets  and  buildings  of  life,  the 
1mm  of  traffic,  the  passing  faces,  the  bustling  figures — and  not  only 
saw  bnt  understood  them,  like  the  Eastern  in  the  fairy-tale  whose  head 
was  dipped  into  the  tub  of  water.  The  whole  scenery  of  a  life  seemed 
to  pass  through  her  young  brain.  She  saw  the  dream  in  which  she 
had  been  living — the  height,  depth,  thickness,  the  philosophy,  above 
all  the  folly,  of  that  strange  intimacy.  She  now  even  shrank  from  it 
vith  terror.  In  the  carriage  as  they  went  along  she  poured  out  her  fal- 
tering gratitude  to  **  her  preserver  and  old  friend,"  as  she  called  him. 
Bligh  was  calm  and  grateful,  but  cold  as  usual.  It  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent his  coming  in  at  that  moment.  He,  and  he  always  hoped  to 
prove  that  he  would  be  a  real  friend — ^he  had  had  a  note  that  night  from 
Hawker,  Q.C.,  who  led  on  the  other  side,  and  who  told  him  that  Judge 
Cosherer  had  fixed  Wednesday  for  the  case. 

"I  don't  care  about  the  case,"  said  Diana  impatiently;  "but  you 
had  something  else  to  tell  me." 

"  It  was  about  the  case  also,"  he  said.  "  When  I  got  home  and 
took  up  the  evening  paper,  the  Regent-street  Chronicle,  I  saw  a  imragraph 
about  this  business,  in  which  they  said  that  some  Rev.  Mr.  Potter  who 
was  chaplain  there  was  to  be  examined.  The  name  made  me  start,  for 
it  seemed  quite  familiar  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  recollect  for  a  long  time, 
it  last  I  recalled  it.  Do  you  remember  my  looking  through  your 
papers  at  Gay  Court  ?" 

**  Indeed  I  do,"  said  she. 

^  Well,  it  was  there.  There  were  some  letters  from  abroad,  some 
fiom  my  mother,  some  from  others ;  but  the  name  I  could  swear  to, 
and  some  passage  not  very  &vourable  to  him.  I  did  not  read  it,  but  I 
know  my  eye  fell  on  it.  I  would  get  those  papers  looked  into  at  once. 
They  oaght  to  have  been  looked  to  before." 

Diana  was  not  attending  very  much.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
nene  they  just  witnessed.  Now  they  were  at  the  yellow  front  of 
Starridge'B  jaivate  and  distinguished  hotel  in  Brook-street.  Its  lamps 
were  shining  out  over  the  door.    "  Lady  Margaret  Bowman  «xvi  ^\xS^ 
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were  arrived,  and  her  ladyship  had  jnsfc  sent  oyer  to  Mr.  Logaid's  a 
note  for  Miss  Gay.  Diana  went  in,  and  she  said  **  good-bye**  to  Bli^ 
She  added  sofUy, 

"  0,  how  kind  you  have  been  !    I  shall  neyer  forget," 

As  he  turned  to  go  he  thought  he  would  walk  home.  It  wasi 
moonlight  night — the  night  of  a  most  delightful  and  exciting  dij. 
He  had  conducted  that  case  well  —  the  triumph  in  the  House,  the 
conversation  with  Diana,  and  that  half-rescue  with  which  all  hil 
closed.  He  was  thinking  as  he  lighted  his  cigar,  "  She  will  be  a  Irw 
woman  yet.  It  will  work  itself  out."  He  then  repeated  half  aloud  as 
he  set  off, 

'*  Yes,  better  let  her  work  it  out  for  herself,  and  I  shall  say  and  do 
nothing." 

At  this  moment  a  figure  crossed  the  street  hurriedly;  a  hansom  cib 
was  driving  away,  from  which  it  had  descended.  The  figure  was  ia 
front  of  him  in  a  moment :  a  fierce  face — ^wild  eyes  as  of  a  madman. 

"Now,  Mr.  Bligh,"  it  said ;  **n(no  there  are  no  women  to  protect 
you!" 

Bligh  threw  away  his  cigar  and  drew  back. 

"  I  told  you  before  I  am  getting  tired  of  this,  and  that  I  have  passed 
the  point  when  I  can  put  up  with  it  longer." 

"  Who  wishes  you  to  put  up  with  it?"  said  the  other  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  would  ask  nothing  better  than  that  you  should  not.  You  have  just 
hit  the  nice  point,  Mr.  Special  Pleader,  clever  as  you  are." 

Bligh  spoke  with  great  firmness. 

"Go  away,"  he  said.  " Leave  me.  I  see  you  wish  to  bring  about 
some — I  don't  say  quarrel — " 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Bligh,  the  great  barrister  and  member— quite 
so.  I  do  wish  to  bring  it  to  that,  here,  and  in  this  street — a  commoa 
vulgar  quarrel — police,  and  all  that." 

Bligh  looked  round.  The  long  decent  street  was  almost  deserted: 
on  the  other  side  the  faint  pattering  of  the  steps  of  a  passenger  going 
home,  and  not  concerned  with  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  talking  to- 
gether opposite. 

Bligh  suddenly  got  past  him,  and  then,  putting  him  back  with  his 
hands,  said, 

"  Once  for  all,  understand  this.  Your  conduct  to  me  for  so  many 
years  has  been  past  endurance.  Your  insults,  your  unworthy  jealousies 
and  sneers,  your  more  unworthy  slanders  behind  my  back"— and 
Eobert's  voice  trembled — "  I  tell  you  all  that  is  past  now ;  so  take  and 
go  your  way.    Let  me  go  mine." 

"  What  talk  is  this  ?"  said  Lugard,  now  ftirious.  "  Take  yonr 
hands  off  me.  As  if  I  had  nothing  to  put  up  with  from  your  mean, 
quiet,  sneaking  ways  all  these — but  1*11  end  it  now.  You  shall  meet 
me  in  France — anywhere  you  please — but  meet  me  you  shalL  Do  yon 
bear?" 
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"  No,"  said  the  other.  "  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kmd.  There  is 
my  answer." 

"And  there^s  mine,  you  coivardP^  said  Lngard,and  swiftly  raising  his 
arm,  his  hand  descended  as  swiftly  towards  the  cheek  of  Robert  Bligh. 

It  was  just  the  scene  with  which  this  little  romance  opened  at  Dr. 
Wheeler's,  now  so  many  years  before ;  but  between,  what  an  abyss  of 
stonny  passions,  in  one  breast  at  least,  had  filled  up !  Before  that 
angry  hand  had  descended,  another  stout  arm  had  been  launched  out 
in  defence,  and  had  struck  it  up  with  such  violence  that  Richard  reeled 
again,  and,  staggering  back,  with  difficulty  kept  his  feet.  Bligh  stood, 
still  calm,  his  hands  ready,  and  without  speaking  a  word. 

"You  struck  me!"  said  Lugard  wildly.  "  You  shall  pay  for  this — 
by  God  you  shall !" 

"Take  care,  I  warn  you,"  repeated  Bligh  in  a  low  voice. 

As  Lugard  was  rushing  on  again,  a  policeman  came  out  of  an  arch- 
way close  by. 

"Now,  gents,  what's  this  about  ?    Here,  I  say — " 

"He  struck  me!  He  did!  I  swear  it!  I'll  charge  him  before 
any  magistrate !    I  do  it  now." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  said  Bligh.  "  You  are  beside  yourself."  Then,  to 
the  policeman,  "  This  gentleman  and  I  were  once  ftiends,  and  he  wishes 
now  to  draw  me  into  a  quarrel.  He  followed  me  here  in  a  cab.  I  am 
Mr.  Bligh,  a  member  of  Parliament — " 

This  title  was  to  Lugard  like  scarlet  on  a  furious  bull. 

"  I  charge  him  here,  whatever  he  is,  and  you  must  do  your  duty!  I 
shall  appear  against  him  at  the  police — " 

"  Why,  I  see  you  strike  him  first,"  said  the  policeman,  "  and  see 
you  get  out  of  the  cab  and  cross  the  street.  I  was  a-watching  you,  ay, 
and  see  the  'ansom  come  up.  Come,  go  about  your  business.  Now,  see 
here,  you  won't  come  this  way  ;  so  you  may  as  well  go  now. — I'll  take 
care,  sir,"  added  the  policeman,  touching  his  hat,  "  he  sha'n't  trouble 
70U.  I  see  you  myself  in  the  Chancellor's  Court ;  so  I  know  it's  true 
what  yon  says,  sir." 

No  wonder  that  Bligh  almost  felt  pity  for  his  enemy's  degraded 
rituation.    He  stopped  irresolutely,  and  said : 

"  Lugard,  no  one  need  know  anything  of  this.  But  for  your  own 
lake  I  conjure  you  to  give  over  this  insane  course  of  yours." 

"  I  shall  reach  you  yet,"  said  Lugard,  grinding  his  teeth,  "  though 
rou  do  require  police  and  women  to  protect  you." 

"  A  hinformation  in  the  morning  before  Mr.  Bond  '11  be  your  course, 
ir,"  said  the  policeman  ;  "  bind  him  over,  you  know." 

Bligh  walked  away  slowly,  and  Lugard  went  off  in  the  other  direc- 
ion,  the  policeman  following  him,  and  determined  to  "  keep  his  eye  on 
dm"  till  he  got  home.  Some  evil  spirit  seemed  to  have  entered  into 
his  man,  whom  "  the  gods  were  determined  to  destroy."  The  furies 
^life  were  against  him,  and  everything  bent  on  defeating  bim.. 
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ClIAPTEE  XIV. 
GAY  r.  GAY. 

By  the  next  morning  the  baffled  Richard  Lugard  was  almoBt  in  a 
state  of  frenzy.  Those  who  were  in  his  honse  heard  him  walking  aboot 
talking  to  himself  nearly  the  whole  night.  Had  they  been  listening 
they  would  have  heard  him  saying,  "  0,  show  me  some  way.  Let  me 
live  to  destroy  him !  It  will  drive  me  mad  if  I  do  not !"  But  the  duef 
blow  had  come  from  Diana.  "  That  site  should  have  turned  on  me !  0, 
to  attack  me  so  cruelly,  all  at  the  persuasion  of  that  clerk — that  lawyrfi 
drudge !  I'll  never  forgive  her — never  I"  With  the  next  morning  came 
a  letter,  the  writing  of  which  he  knew  to  be  hers.  She  too  had  been 
thinking  over  that  scene,  not  without  trouble  and  alarm.  They  w^ 
her  old  friends,  and  against  Richard — ^with  all  his  violence  and  ill-con- 
ditioned behaviour — she  could  not  feel  much  resentment.  She  really 
regarded  him  as  irresponsible.  To  that  class  of  character,  indeed,  a 
girl's  heart  is  unconsciously  indulgent.  Called  on  officially  to  sentence 
such  a  one,  they  are  bound  to  be  severe ;  but  they  think  of  the  priswia 
with  interest.  There  were  the  dangers  also  with  such  a  nature  lest  he 
should  proceed  to  some  violence  ;  and,  after  all,  he  had  been  kind  to 
her,  and  had  really  liked  her,  and  liked  her  long.  So  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  setting  out  all  these  things;  saying  how 
grateful  she  was  for  his  goodness  and  the  shelter  ho  had  given  her; 
that,  as  for  what  he  had  said,  she  knew  he  was  hasty  and  thoughtless, 
and  did  not  think  what  he  was  going  to  do.  But  if  he  ever  did  like 
her,  she  was  going  to  ask  him  a  favour.  She  had  her  own  troubles 
drawing  on,  and  she  knew  he  would  not  wish  to  add  to  them;  and  thie 
was  that  there  should  not  be  any  quarrel  between  him  and  Robtft 
Bligh.    When  he  came  to  this  point  he  half  crushed  up  the  letter. 

"She  wishes  to  protect  him,"  he  said,  "but  it  will  not  do." 

Presently  he  read  on.  He  must  know  what  people  would  say,  and 
how  her  name  would  be  drawn  into  it. 

Almost  as  early,  another  letter  reached  him.  He  knew  that  hand 
also.  His  eyes  lighted  up,  and  he  saw  with  a  sort  of  exultation.  "No, 
surely !  But  he  has  not  spirit  enough  for  that.  He  dare  not.  This  is 
more  of  his  wretched  quibbling."    It  was  from  Robert  Bligh. 

He  said  after  the  scene  of  last  night  it  was  quite  necessary  ihej 
should  come  to  a  clear  understanding  as  to  Lugard's  future  behavionr. 
They  had  been  old  friends  and  schoolfellows,  and  he  appealed  to  Lngard 
himself  if  for  all  these  years  past  he  had  not  shown  a  temper  and  patience 
few  other  men  would  have  exhibited.  "Yes,"  said  Lugard,  "because 
he  could  not  help  it — he  hadn't  the  spirit."  But  they  had  now— since 
last  night — passed  the  point  of  this  endurance ;  he  would  bear  no  mor^ 
and  he  was  obliged  to  give  Richard  Lugard  this  warning.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  attended  to  on  these  grounds :  but  there  was  another 
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"eason  which  might  have  more  effect — the  name  of  one  whom  they  both 
mew  well  wonld  of  certainty  be  drawn  into  it  if  there  were  any  scan- 
lal  or  any  qnarrel.  On  Lngard^s  head  wonld  rest  that  responsibility ; 
ind  though  the  writer  knew  the  motive  that  wonld  be  ascribed  to  this 
^pealy  he  was  content  to  let  snch  be  ascribed  to  him,  provided  it  had 
sffoct.  Again,  he  said  he  was  not  hostile  to  Richard  Lngard,  and  could 
rren  try  and  forget  his  nnproToked  behavionr  of  last  night,  and  would 
l)e  glad  to  serve  him.  But  let  them  give  over  these  childish  bickerings 
ind  jealousieSy  which  were  really  unworthy  of  grown  men  as  they  were. 
He  made  this  last  appeal,  and  did  so  in  the  name  of  one  whom  they 
both  regarded. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  the  effect  of  this  appeal  was  on  Richard, 
wiih  what  scorn  and  fury  he  read  every  word  ;  yet  somehow  he  felt 
himself  entangled  in  the  logic  of  it,  and  it  forced  itself  disagreeably  on 
lum,  that  any  esdandre  would  of  course  involve  Diana's  name.  From 
this  feeling  he  could  not  set  himself  free.  The  whole  of  that  day  he 
wandered  about  uncertain — now  finding  himself  drawn  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  sort  of  &scinatioD,  to  wait  for  his  rival  and  enemy. 
But  at  last,  and  before  the  end  of  the  day,  he  found  a  weary  relief  in 
thinking  that  as  Diana's  case  was  now  coming  on,  he  might  at  least 
wait  for  a  few  days.  And  so  he  determined  to  do.  He  would  post- 
pone all  vengeance  and  conflict  until  that  was  over. 

But  now  the  great  case  was  at  last  drawing  on.  The  affidavits, 
nd additional  affidavits,  had  been  ''filed;"  all  the  usual  excuses  for 
ddays,  and  the  motions,  had  been  exhausted.  It  was  ''ripe"  for  trial; 
and  though  the  venue  would  naturally  have  been  laid  upon  the  circuit 
to  which  Calthorpe  belonged,  still  obvious  reasons  made  both  parties 
concur  in  selecting  the  little  assize  town  of  Bentbam  as  the  battle-field. 
These  arrangements  the  public  learned  from  the  JRegenUstreei  Chronicle^ 
which  one  evening  set  before  its  readers  the  following  little  hot  buttered 
loU: 

"  Lovers  of  what  are  called '  sensation  trials'  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn 
from  us,  that  the  great  bath  into  which  they  have  been  longing  to  plunge 
is  at  last  nearly  ready.  Their  slumbers  will  be  of  the  sweetest  when 
they  hear  that  the  case  goes  down  for  trial  to  Bentham,  that  it  will  have 
all  the  impartiality  and  acumen — we  believe  these  are  the  correct  words 
of  judicial  compliment — of  Mr.  Justice  Gosherer,  and  that  of  course 
a  high-minded  and  intelligent  jury  will  receive  his  lordship's  instruc- 
tioDs.  The  Bentham  OazeUe  will,  no  doubt,  crowd  its  columns,  and 
the  evening  penny  papers  will,  as  the  phrase  runs,  drive  a  roaring 
liide,"<&c. 

The  Regent-etreet  Chronicle  was  right.  At  last,  like  a  great  ship,  the 
ease  was  ready  for  launching.  With  infinite  pains  the  instructors  had 
every  rivet  driven  home,  every  bolt  closed.  Both  parties  were  ready, 
witneBBeSy  oounsel,  pleadings.  The  "  circuit"  was  moving  slowly  down 
on  Bentham.    Mr.  Justice  Gosherer  said  very  often  at  dumftt,  "  ^^ 
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have  a  very  heavy  ejectment  at  Bentham."   Or  in  courts  when  "atting," 
"You  know,  Brother  Hawker,  we  have  that  Bentham  case." 

At  last,  Diana*8  gentle  breast  was  still  more  flattered  by  a  note  from 
Mr.  Page,  saying  that  it  would  be  taken  on  Monday,  and  that  he  mi 
going  down  to-morrow  with  all  the  papers.  Then,  indeed,  she  fdt  t 
chill.  There  had  been  many  reprieves,  and  the  &tal  day  seemed  a  long 
way  off;  now  it  had  come  at  last.  It  was  actually  the  morning  fixed. 
The  witnesses  were  in  town,  the  court  was  crowded,  the  galleiy  in 
filled  with  ladies,  and  the  sheriff  had  been  giving  out  tickets.  It  wai 
quite  a  festival  for  Bentham,  where,  as  the  barristers  who  went  thai 
circuit  remarked,  "  there  was  never  anything  heavier  than  a  few 
wretched  larcenies,"  the  bystander  naturally  concluding  it  was  Bome 
mean,  wretched,  semi-barbarous  spot.  Our  old  friend,  the  Calthorpt 
Mercury y  which  had  filled  many  a  column  with  the  glories  of  the  home 
of  Gay,  had  now  sent  a  special  reporter — "  our  own" — to  chronicle  its 
downfall.  This  faithless  journal  was  always  trinmiing  its  sails  to  the 
new  and  more  favouring  gales.  "  We  understand,"  it  said,  "  that  the 
probable  owner  of  Gay  Court,  that  is,  if  we  are  to  trust  those  who  are 
best  likely  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  is  a  young  lady  of  giy 
French  tastes,  who  will  make  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  county. 
The  new  family — should  a  jury  of  Bentham  lieges  so  decree  it— are 
determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  restore  to  Gay  Court  some  of  its 
old  attractions.  As  we  have  been  told,  it  is  the  eye  of  the  master  makes 
the  horse  grow  fat,  and  on  the  same  principle,  it  is  tfie  residence  ofih$ 
owner  that  is  the  true  source  of  the  prosperity  of  this  vast  empire,  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets."  One  of  the  malicious  creatures  who  **  ad- 
here" to  country  towns  and  villages — a  mortified  doctor's  wife,  who 
had  fwi  been  asked  to  Gay  Court  on  some  occasion,  or  a  shopkeeper's 
daughter,  who  had  not  been  recognised — cut  this  paragraph  out  and 
sent  it  to  Diana.  This  mean  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Merairy 
had  the  effect  desired,  and  "  mortified"  her  more  than  any  stroke  had 
done  as  yet.  Those  people  whom  her  father  had  fed,  and  whom,  in- 
deed, he  had  once  assisted  when  the  presses,  types,  &c.  were  about  to 
be  seized  for  a  debt  to  paper-makers,  thus  to  turn  on  her  !  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  was  learning  every  hour  the  true  character  of  the  world, 
and  these  rough  and  cruel  lessons  were  doing  her  a  world  of  good. 

On  the  incidents  of  this  rather  remarkable  action,  which  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  time,  it  is  not  proposed  to  dwell  mi- 
nutely. The  Mercury  had  it  all  in  quite  dramatic  shape — the  dialogue, 
the  question  and  answer,  all  "  textually"  given.  Telegrams,  indeed, 
reached  Calthorpe  during  the  day,  detailing  its  progress;  the  Mercury 
issued  a  si)ecial  edition :  they  had  even  taken  on  another  man,  an  ad- 
dition happily  described  as  "  Mving  specially  increased  our  present  larg9 
staffs 

Hawker  led  for  the  plaintiff,  and  opened  her  case  in  a  speech  of 
jvmarkable  ability.   It  lasted  over  an  hour,  and  he  took  the  jury  during 
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lit  space  oyer  the  whole  ground.  Then  came  the  witnesses.  There 
tre  formal  witnesses — ^people  brought  at  great  charges  from  Prance, 
inging  the  books  of  the  consulate.  Everything  was  clear.  There 
ts  the  marriage,  on  such  a  day  and  in  such  a  year,  between  the  actress 
d  the  English  officer,  under  his  proper  name — ^not  Burgess,  but  Gay. 
erything  en  regh — witnesses  and  all.  Then  there  was  the  examination 
the  old  French  nun  "  by  commission,"  proving  the  reception  of  the 
ong  girl,  Eugenie,  the  visit  of  the  strange  lady,  and  the  payment  of 
mey.  Then  there  was  a  sensation,  as  a  pimpled,  red-faced,  elderly 
fli,  with  a  white  cloth  about  his  neck,  came  into  the  box.  Everyone 
ew  this  was  the  clergyman.  The  marriage  was  all  regular — he  re- 
unbered  it  perfectly.  This,  of  course,  had  been  already  proved  by 
I  registry,  but  he  had  kno^n  young  Gay,  had  been  an  intimate  friend; 
d  he  proved  many  other  incidental  matters.  He  remembered  the 
ih  of  the  girl.  He  was  severely  cross-examined  ''  as  to  his  antece- 
Eits*"  by  Diana's  counsel,  and  certainly  made  a  lamentable  figure. 
J,  however,  candidly  owned  that  he  had  not  strength  to  resist;  that 
was  fond  of  pleasures,  and  very  poor,  and  had  to  get  on  as  he  could. 
)w,  before  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gay  how  had  he  lived?  Come 
w,  out  with  it  all — ^he  might  as  well.  The  frankness  of  this  man 
IS,  however,  his  defence.  He  kept  nothing  back.  He  had  been 
aplain  of  this  place,  and  that.  Well,  he  had,  he  confessed  it,  he 
d  been  dismissed.  They  said  the  accounts  of  the  English  chapel 
m  confused.  Was  there  not  some  awkward  imputation  of — let  us 
f,  stealing  or  embezzlement  ?  He  owned  it,  but  he  defied  any  man 
Bay  it  had  been  proved.  Why  ?  Because  they  couldn't.  Why  again  ? 
icause  there  were  people  there  who  had  made  a  party  against  him — 
hy,  the  third  time,  hadn't  it  been  proved  ?  Was  it  because  he  had 
d  the  night  before  the  investigation  ?  Well,  he  owned  it,  because  he 
lew  he  would  not  get  fair  play.  A  vast  deal  of  time  was  consumed 
dealing  with  this  gentleman,  the  process,  as  in  many  cases,  being 
Dst  amusing,  and  even  dramatic,  for  the  idle  and  unconcerned  spec- 
tors,  but,  in  truth,  having  little  bearing  on  the  case. 
Diana's  counsel  sat  down,  after  a  '^  masterly  cross-examination," 
d  even  to  applause,  which  was  "  with  difficulty  suppressed  by  the 
mrt"  Then  the  Court  went  to  lunch,  and  it  was  known  that  a  veiled 
ly  whom  they  saw  under  the  Bench  was  Mrs.  Bligh,  who  was  to  be 
e  next  witness. 

In  the  box  she  put  up  her  veil,  and  looked  round  the  court  from 
istice  Cosherer  to  the  ladies'  gallery,  regarding  them  all  with  a  cold 
rd  look  that  did  not  gain  her  much  sympathy.  She  was  defiant 
d  haughty;  but  those  from  about  Calthorpo  who  were  present  no- 
Jed  a  startling  change  in  her — how  worn  she  was,  and  how  her 
es  flashed  and  burned  with  a  glowing  fire.  Her  story  was  simple 
td  unexaggerated,  and,  in  the  main,  a  repetition  of  what  she  had 
Id  her  son.    She  told  it  all  with  infinite  clearness^  and  i!Q£]\\QiVi<^ 
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it  herself  into  a  most  fall  and  dramatic  narratiTe.  Then  ooomd  tm 
to  cross-examine — an  operation  it  was  expected  would  be  perfonwd 
with  more  than  nsnal  ferocity.  So  dangerons  a  witneBS  mnst  be  broka 
down  at  all  hazards;  and  when  the  barrister  rofle,  drawing  hii  gon 
np  on  his  shoulders,  as  it  were  to  free  his  arnus  for  the  straggle^  i 
flutter  and  rustle  of  expectancy  ran  round.  She,  too,  seemed  to  cool 
on  this,  for  her  lips  were  compressed  together  firmly,  and  she  eeemel 
to  wait  the  first  blow  with  a  cold  and  hard  defiance.  Bat»  to  tki 
universal  surprise,  there  was  no  ^'hostile**  cross-examination— mfli 
explanation  was  asked  for.  Why  had  she  kept  these  matters  M 
so  long?  Had  she  not  known  the  Gays?  had  they  not  been  fricBii^ 
in  fact?  She  turned  full  to  the  judge  and  to  the  whole  court,  ai 
said,  "  I  am  glad  I  have  been  asked  that  question.  We  were  the  gniU 
est  friends.  But  I  conceiTC,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  I  hm 
been  deeply  injured  by  one  of  them,  and  then  I  felt  myself  dischtipi 
I  felt — and  I  own  it  candidly  here — I  wished  that  some  punifihoeil 
could  be  found  for  such  behaviour." 

Eichard  Lugard,  who  had  been  in  court  all  the  day,  now  stoopii 
over,  and  pulling  the  barrister  by  his  gown,  whispered  to  him.  Ih 
barrister  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently  and  waved  him  off.  1C& 
Bligh  went  on,  ''  I  want  no  Concealment  in  the  matter.  The  ooat 
is  welcome  to  know  my  motives  and  reason.  The  world  is  quite  id* 
come  to  them." 

'^  You  must  reserve  your  reasons,  madam,"  said  the  judge;  ''vi 
shall  not  trouble  you." 

Again  Lugard  touched  the  barrister,  who  said  aloud,  angrily,**! 
must  beg  you,  sir,  to  sit  down  and  not  interrupt  me. — No  one  widNi 
to  have  your  motives,  Mrs.  Bligh.  As  for  the  Christianity  or  monBy 
of  such  conduct,  I  thought — " 

"  For  that  I  am  not  accountable  to  you,"  said  she  quickly.  **I 
have  oflfered  to  justify  myself,  and  you  will  not  listen.  Is  it  yo0 
legal  morality  to  make  an  insinuation  then?" 

The  judge  smiled. 

"It  is  open  to  you  to  comment  on  it  in  your  speech;  bat  tiie 
witness  is  right  in  what  she  says." 

"  Ask  me  and  I  shall  keep  back  nothing ;  I  promise  you  that" 

The  barrister,  somewhat  nettled,  replied,  "  That's  all  melodramaft 
enough,  madam.     I  ask  what  I  am  instructed  to  ask,  and  no  more" 

There  were  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  and  this  simple  case  cloeei 
As  the  counsel  said  in  his  speech,  "  they  had"  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gif 
had  an  elder  brother,  that  that  elder  brother  had  married,  and  hid 
children,  and  there  was  tlie  child,  the  plaintiff.  The  case  of  the  de* 
fendant  was  merely  a  speech.  They  called  no  witnesses.  He  wM 
only  comment  on  the  "  shady"  character  of  the  witnesses,  and  tbei 
made  a  rather  remarkable  statement  as  to  Mrs.  Bligh.  They  had  thiA 
lady's  evidence,  he  said,  but  as  men  of  the  world  they  woold  see  then 
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"as  more  behind  it  than  they  were  allowed  to  examine  into.  For 
imself  he  would  merely  Bay  that  no  doubt  they  had  been  gnrprised 
k  the  temperate  and  forbearing  tone  of  his  cross-examination.  But 
liero  were  reasons  for  all  these  matters,  and  he  would  merely  add 
liat  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  discretion — 

Here  Hawker  "  must  interpose."  They  had  nothing  whatever  to 
o  with  his  learned  friend's  discretioD,  granting  there  was  snch  a  thing. 
Her€  hud  laughter  in  caurL)  They  were  not  to  go  speculating  as  to 
fidence  that  had  not  been  given. 

The  learned  friend  said  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to  comment  on 
ha  strange  exhibition  of  open  malignity  they  had  seen  that  day,  shock- 
Dg  and  unchristian  as  it  appeared  to  them  all.  He  had  a  right  to 
lak  the  jury  to  apply  their  minds  in  finding  a  solution  for  that  hos- 
Dity. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Cosherer;  "you  had  the  oppor- 
amity,  and  you  did  not  avail  yourself  of  it." 

The  barrister  said  very  well,  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and  had 
ivy  little  bearing  on  the  case, — a  common  declaration  with  gentlemen 
rfthe  long  robe  when  defeated  on  a  vital  point.  He  then  warmed  him- 
Hif  up  for  the  usual  circuit  platitudes,  and  got  in  an  effective  picture  of 
'*ibe  dismantled  mansion,  the  deserted  hearth,  and  the  ejected  young 
mistress  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty  turned  out  on  the  world." 

After  about  an  hour's  galloping  across  this  sort  of  country,  he  at 
last  drew  reins,  and  got  off  his  oratorical  nag  very  heated  and  exhausted. 
Then  came  the  reply,  which,  following  out  the  same  metaphor,  was  a 
mere  cool  amble  in  the  shade,  and  on  a  cob.  It  was,  in  short,  in  a  tone 
<tf  quiet  good  sense,  practical  and  plain ;  the  best,  no  doubt,  after  such 
an  impassioned  display — as  it  were,  making  us  all  feel  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing been  led  away  by  our  feelings.  Of  course  it  was  all  very  well  to 
talk  of  a  dismantled  mansion  and  a  blighted  hearth.  And  then  this 
common  sense,  which  his  learned  friend  had  brought  down  with  him  in 
lis  bag,  like  his  Archbold's  Hm  Frius ;  and  he  must  do  him  that  jus- 
tice, no  one  used  them  better,  as  his  lordship  and  they  all  knew,  who 
came  that  circuit.  But  they  were  all  men  of  common  sense.  He  knew 
lis  learned  friend  had  an  article  called  wwcommon  sense  {Utughter\ 
l»  which  he  had  the  exclusive  patent  {renewed  Jmtghter\ — so  exclu- 
■Te,  that  he  would  not  allow  him,  or  the  jury  there,  or  even  his  lordr 
■Up,  to  use  this  valuable  invention  {loud  laughter^  in  which  the  court 
J9ked). 

Mr.  Justice  Cosherer:  And  he  has  also  patented  his  discretion 
(f»or«  of  laughter^  sustained  for  inany  minutes). 

After  order  had  been  restored,  the  learned  gentleman  asked.  What 
Vis  the  fact  now  ?  They  all  knew  something  of  the  world.  Now,  who 
Vis  going  to  dismantle  Gay  Court  ?  who  was  going  to  smash  up  the 
karthstonee  and  ranges  in  the  way  depicted  by  his  friend  ?  Why,  the 
to  was  his  client  was  going  down  there  to  live, — if  the  iury  ^orald 
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give  her  leave,  which  he  was  confident  they  would, — and  he  coold  re- 
assure  his  learned  Mend,  who  seemed  so  nerroiiBly  anxious  about  fte 
kitchen-fire  {loud  laughter ),  that»  if  he  might  use  the  expreasioD,  U^k 
jinks  would  forthwith  set  in  there.  He  might  promise  him  his  litdi 
interest  to  secure  him  an  invitation  {roars  of  laughter).  Whj,  iM 
talk  was  this !  If  he  was  informed  rightly,  the  place  had  been  deaotai 
already  by  the  defendant,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  young  lady  of  highly 
shion,  and  went  to  balls  and  parties  in  London — ^things  about  whidi  h^ 
thank  God,  found  nothing  in  his  law-books,  though  his  learned  friol 
might  {laufjJiter).  He  frankly  confessed  he  wouldn't  know  a  poBi 
from  a  poker  {laughter).  His  learned  Mend  was  well  up  in  tel 
matters,  and,  he  was  told,  could  waltz  like  an  angel  {roars  o/laugMji 
— an  odd  sort  of  angel  he  must  have  looked,  with  his  wig  bobbog 
about  {laughter)  to  the  music,  and  his  gown  flapping  out  behind  \at\ 
{laughter),  or  mixed  up  with  the  ladies  {laughter)^  while  his  legs  jobMl| 
in  the  demurrer,  and  would  be  set  aside  with  costs.  {Roars  oflau^t^ 
the  learned  Judge  beifig  literally  convulsed,  "No  one,"  said  the  Mertuffti 
"  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  more  than  the  learned  counsel  who  wis  tllj 
subject  of  this  diverting  picture.") 

At  last  he  concluded,  and  then  Mr.  Justice  Cosherer,  pulling  in  IJlj 
chair,  and  arranging  his  papers,  proceeded  to  charge  the  juiy  in  a  fW 
which,  after  the  learned  counsel's  rolling  tones,  seemed  to  be  in  tllj 
next  street. 

Chapter  XV. 

VERDICT, 

Robert  Bligh  was  busily  engaged  all  that  day.  There  was  a  deli- 
cate Puisne  Judge  eager  to  retire,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Solicit(^ 
General  was  anxious  for  the  post.  It  was  understood  that  if  the  aITang^ 
mcnt  could  be  carried  out,  the  young  member  who  had  made  the  bril- 
liant speech  was  very  likely  to  get  the  vacant  law-officership;  the 
wish,  too,  of  Sir  John  Williamson  was  already  known.  He  was  in 
"  heavy"  cases  this  day,  and  had  had  an  interview  with  various  spaniel^ 
carrier-pigeons,  turnspits,  whips,  and  other  functionaries  who  arc  » 
useful  to  a  party;  yet  his  thoughts  were  all  on  the  trial  then  going <« 
down  at  the  little  circuit  town.  But  he  got  a  telegram,  as  was  arrangrf 
between  him  and  Mr.  Page. 

"We  have  made  no  case — ^judge  charging  dead  against  us— jinj 
seemed  made  up." 

As  soon  as  he  got  leisure,  he  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Diana : 

"  My  dear  Diana, — The  case  is  going  on ;  but  you  must,  as  I  tdd 
you  before,  not  buoy  yourself  up  with  much  hope.  Be  prepared  for  ibe 
worst,  and  then  you  will  be  prepared  for  the  best.  The  result  will  be 
known  in  about  an  hour,  when  I  shall  come  and  tell  it  to  you. — YoOT 
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She  was  Bitting  at  Starridge's,  with  Lady  Margaret,  who  was  still 
qnite  helpless,  and  nerer  again  to  force  her  way  through  the  fashion- 
aide  ranks.  When  Diana  receired  this  she  was  quick-witted  enough  to 
iDiderstand. 

**  He  is  preparing  me  for  the  worst,"  she  thought.  "  Well,  God's 
igUl  be  done !    Before  night  I  suppose  I  shall  be  a  beggar." 

She  got  up  quietly.  Lady  Margaret  had  lost  her  old  restless  curi- 
«miy,  which  made  her  ask  about  every  letter  that  came  to  the  house, 
*"  Who  is  that  from  ?  what  is  it  ?" — and  she  made  no  remark.    Diana 

t  down  to  the  room  below,  and  sat  there  to  read  the  letter  again. 
it  had  all  come  home  to  her  at  last ;  nmv  she  understood ;  this 

the  sentence,  for  it  seemed  to  her  a  sentence. 

**I  suppose  it  is  a  fair  punishment,"  she  said;  ''I  was  so  friTolous 

fitful,  and  going  through  life  like  a  mere  child.    That  could  not 

on ;  and  my  selfishness  was  to  be  punished.  Well,  Heayen's  will  be 

r 

Mr.  Bowman  came  in,  and  she  showed  him  the  letter.    He  read  it, 
shook  his  head. 

**I  know  what  that  means,"  he  said.  "When  my  poor  sister  was 
^-  .jlUken  ofP,  that's  the  way  the  doctor  wrote  to  me.  You  poor,  poor  little 
J^'-  ^^Muian,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you.  But  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  where 
P  SPonr  home  is  to  be  now, — with  old  Bowman,  who  loves  you  like  his 
i  ^kM.  My  pet,  we'll  make  it  up  to  you ;  and  please  God  I  can  do 
r  Mimething  in  the  way  of  settlement  too ;  and  with  your  own  little 
*    Iportion — two  thousand  pounds — we'll  make  out  something  snug." 

Diana  was  deeply  touched,  and  went  up  to  him,  and  silently  kissed 
Man;  but  she  had  her  own  resolution  formed. 

"I  must  go  up,"  he  said,  "and  sit  a  bit  with  poor  Maggie,  and 
llfoifc  some  news  for  her.  Look  here,  I've  got  all  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Court  Journal.    Why,  there's  a  month's  reading  here !" 

Diana  sat  there  for  nearly  an  hour  longer.  It  grew  dark.  She  was 
L  Irfing  to  look  her  situation  straight  in  the  face;  but  it  was  very  hard. 
[  *  I  must  try  and  bear  it,"  she  said  aloud  ;  "and  perhaps  I  shall  find 
;-    «baigth  to  bear  it." 

,  **  Yes,  dear  Diana,"  said  a  low  voice  close  beside  her,  "  you  will 

"^int  all  your  little  strength.    Just  think :  riches  are  not  everything  in 
fhis  world." 

She  took  Robert's  hand,  and  held  it.  "  Then  it  is  over  ?"  she  asked, 
Utering ;  "  and  against  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  I  was  afraid  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  is  very,  very  hard.  Such  heavy  blows  falling  on 
one  CO  young  and  so  weak  1" 

The  sym|>athy  and  compassion  in  these  words  touched  her ;  or  was 
rather  the  occasion  that  set  free  all  her  secret  emotion ;  she  burst  into 
ftean»  and  wept  silently  for  some  moments. 

N0W9  yon  must  not  grieve,"  said  he,  in  an  expressive,  soft,  and 
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kindly  tone.    "  Sit  down  here,  and  let  me  talk.    I  must  tell  yoa  tboot 
this  miserable  bnsineBs ;  better  to  know  it  all  at  onoe.    Y68»  it  ii  orv; 
the  jnry  foand  against  ns — the  jndge  charged  against  ns ;  and,  bm 
what  I  understand  of  it,  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  for  any  fotare  p»  \ 
ceeding.    It  is  at  an  end.    This  is  cruel  speaking ;  is  it  not?"  i 

"  I  know  you  mean  it  for  the  best^  and  it  is  the  kindest  conne.  0  i 
dear,  dear  Gay  Court,  so  I  have  now  lost  yon  for  ever!    0  dear,  dnliog 
papa,  thank  God  for  one  blessing, — that  yon  are  not  alire  to  han  to 
bear  this  stroke !" 

"Yes,"  he  repeated  slowly,  "Gay  Court  is  tiieirs;  and — 0  tint  I 
should  have  to  say  it  to  you,  Diana ! — ^you  have  no  home  I  Yon  maA 
think  now  what  you  will  do  for  the  present.  Will  you  accept  Ml 
Bowman's  offer?  Yon  should;  there  is  no  compliment  in  it  lot 
have  done  much  for  them." 

"  No,  no,  Kobert,"  said  Diana,  drying  her  eyes  and  standing ;  "I 
shall  be  independent  to  the  last.  I  shall  go  away  to  France— to  mm 
distant  country,  far  away  from  this  dreadful  place.  I  shall  ixn  i 
hundred  a-year,  they  tell  me.  It  ought  to  do ;  many  poor  crsatoNi 
hare  less." 

"Not  for  you,  Diana,"  he  said.  "Impossible;  you  have  baa 
brought  up  to  luxury,  recollect." 

"  Then  I  shall  learn  to  work — work  for  my  bread ;  which  I  flhodl 
have  learned  long  ago." 

Again  he  looked  down.  "  One  like  you  would  earn  little.  Youin 
too  slight  to  work." 

"Then  I  shall  die,"  said  Diana  vehemently;  "the  dearest  thing 
that  can  happen.  You  do  not  encourage  me ;  but  I  know  yon  meiii 
well." 

"Yes,"  he  said  calmly;  "and  I  wish  at  this  moment  yon  should 
know  all  that  is  before  you,  so  that  you  can  choose  fairly.  There  ii 
one  other  thing  I  heard  to-day,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  you." 

"More  misery?"  said  Diana;  "  I  don't  care,  indeed — " 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said;  "you  remember  that  Lord  Patmore?  I  hate 
reason  to  know  that  he  has  been  in  an  unsettled  way,  and  that  be 
heartily  repents  having  displeased  you.  I  always  said  there  was  good 
in  him,  and  that  he  had  an  honest  heart,  only  overlaid  with  a  weight  d 
fashionable  conceits  and  selfishness  which  prevented  it  working.  A 
word  would  bring  him  here  again.    At  least,  I'm  confident — " 

"  Not  if  I  starved  or  died  !"  said  she  proudly.  "And  you  propoie 
this  to  me — you,  Robert  ?" 

"  Then  there  is  only  one  thing  more  for  me  to  suggest  I  hate 
exhausted  everything  else.    Yet  you  will  receive  it  in  the  same  way?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  she,  putting  out  her  hand. 

"  But  you  must  hear  to  the  end.  I  was  thinking  last  night  hof 
long  it  is  since  we  began  to  know  each  other;  how  far  off  it  now  seeitf 
since  the  time  you  used  to  come  to  Doctor  Wheeler's ;  and  how  muck 
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has  taken  place  taace.  My  life  has  been  tolerably  monotonoas,  except 
dnring  the  last  few  months;  bnt  still  you  would  be  surprised,  Diana,  if 
ycm  knew  how  much  you  have  coloured  it — directly  and  indirectly." 

Sie  hesitated.  "  AVell,  I  daresay  that  was  what  used  to  be  in  those 
old  pleasant  days;  bat  latterly,  during  the  last  few  years,  you  haye 
dianged  a  good  deal  to  me,  Eobert." 

**  No,"  he  said,  smiling;  "  I  have  always  been  the  same." 

**Bat,"  said  she,  "I  mean  you  have  changed,  and  I  know  the  reason. 
had  an  ideal  of  me.  You  thought  as  I  grew  up  I  should  get  steady, 

hare  a  purpose  in  life.    But  you  were  disappointed,  and  I  seemed  to 

to  be  a  child  still.    Ah !  I  found  that  out,  Eobert ;  though  I  was 

proud  to  let  you  know  that  I  felt  it  a  little." 

**  I  was  always  the  same,"  he  repeated ;  "  always  liked  and  admired 
amu" 

**  Not  for  this  year  or  two,  or  you  would  not  have  neglected  us  so 
'-^▼en  ns  up  for  these  new  friends  and  fashionable  young  ladies,  to 
^^riiom  the  world  gives  you.    And  since  you  have  become  successful, 

and  since  the  time  when  the  first  rumours  of  this  fatal  suit — " 

^  Yon  do  me  some  little  injustice,"  he  said ;  '' though  it  is  since  the 
of  this  fatal  suit  that  I  began  to  change  in  a  certain  sense.  Yes, 
XiiQa,  cold  as  I  have  appeared — selfish,  too,  perhaps — I  have  always 
■uiiUy  thought  of  you,  and  of  you  only.  But  you  were  far  above  me 
A  every  way — ^far.    In  wealth — everything." 

«0  Eobert!" 

"  For  this  hour — shall  I  confess  it  ? — I  have  been  waiting.  Now  I 
on  speak.  Now,  at  least,  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  offering  to  share 
tf  Ihave,  and  all  I  shall  have,  with  you.  I  own  I  have  latterly  been  act- 
^  a  part.  For  a  time — that  was  long  ago — I  had  some  hope  that  you 
lad  a  regard  for  me.  Then  I  thought  this  mere  folly,  and  that  of  such 
•  thing  yon  never  even  dreamed.  Later  again,  I  saw  that  I  had  indeed 
done  yon  injustice— cruel  injustice.  Now,  Diana,  let  me  offer  myself 
iDd  all  I  have,  and  you  will  think  no  more  of  this  misfortune." 

Her  £EMe  lit  up  with  pleasure  and  delight. 

**  O  Eobert !  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you  ?  How  generous,  kind, 
fid  lorgivingl  And  to  wait  for  this  moment !  Never,  never  shall  I 
firget  this!  Indeed  you  are  far  above  me.  I  am  still  a  foolish, 
ehildish  creature,  thongh  I  hope  to  mend  one  of  these  days;  and  they 
tell  me  I  am  improving  a  little.  But — ^but  this  can  never  be,  Eobert — 
never r 

"Never  be!    O.Diana!" 

''Impossible!  Never !  I  am  determined.  Call  it  pride — anything, 
Robert.  No;  I  have  fixed  on  my  new  course  of  life  already.  And  I 
tell  ycm  ibis,  too,  Eobert:  you  must  not  think  it  is  because  I  do  not 
like  yon.  No;  if  yon  had  asked  me  the  same  question  some  time  ago, 
I  should  have  answered  very  differently.  You  I  always  liked,  Eobert, 
and  liked  beiier  than  anyone  else,  even  so  far  back  as  Doctor  Wheeler's 
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days.    Bnt  now  it  cannot  be.    Good-bye,  Bobert ;  come  and  flee  me 
and  advise  me." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  I  think  I  understand  now.  I  shall  not  say  a  word;  bnt  I  did  not 
expect  this.  If  yon  wonld  think  it  over  a  little;  as  I  have  waited  n 
long,  I  can  wait  some  time  longer." 

"  It  wonld  be  no  use,  Robert,"  said  Diana  firmly.  *'  I  am  det»- 
mined  on  this  coarse.  My  path  is  taken;  and  I  shall  do  as  I  knownj 
own  dear  darling  would  wish  me  to  do.  I  must  suffer  my  share  tnd 
pay  the  penalty.  So  promise  me,  dear  Bobert,  never  to  mention  tlui 
again." 

"  "Well,"  said  Robert  sadly,  "  when  in  court  I  see  the  judge  aguufc 
me,  they  say  I  never  push  the  matter,  and  so  I  shall  leave  it  now." 

With  an  assumed  cheerfulness,  which  however  seemed  genuine  to 
Diana,  he  rose  and  withdrew  slowly. 

Then  Diana  felt  a  complete  blankness  and  desolation,  with  nothing 
to  sustain  her  but  the  rather  desperate  sacrifice  she  had  made.  The 
little  pride  there  is  in  such  proceedings  lasts  but  a  short  time,  flil 
begins  to  grow  weaker.  To  have  any  satisfaction,  these  efforts  reqnin 
the  presence  of  spectators,  the  lights,  the  scenery;  then  there  is  bods 
indemnity. 

There  she  sat  on  that  fatal  night  of  the  most  fatal  day  in  her  litlb 
life,  in  one  of  the  grand  drawing-rooms  at  Starridge's;  a  home,  indeed, 
far  above  her  means,  as  she  felt  now.  Poor,  beggared,  ruined  little 
Diana  !  it  was  a  cruel  fate,  and  some  of  the  old  people  said  "  enongh 
to  make  her  father  leap  out  of  his  grave." 

Everything  was  lost  to  her — wealth,  love,  hope — to  name  them  in 
their  proper  worldly  order.  "What  had  been  life  to  her  was  fading  ont 
for  to  those  born  and  brought  up,  if  not  in  the  purple,  at  least  in  the 
'^  fine  linen"  and  silks  and  velvets  of  life,  all  these  decorations  and  this 
magnificence  is  as  conventional  as  a  fine  landscape  for  background  to  die 
portrait  of  a  lady  of  fashion. 

Diana  cared  little  for  gorgeous  raiment  or  for  the  rich  dishes,  the 
wines,  the  plays  and  shows,  the  castles  and  pictures,  about  as  little  8fl 
the  most  insipid  fine  lady  going;  yet,  take  these  away,  and  what  enu 
left  ?  Life  was  a  jail — a  prison-yard, — it  was  indeed  consigning  this 
little  heroine  to  the  spin-house — cutting  off  her  pretty  hair  and  putting 
her  into  the  rough  regulation  dress  of  the  establishment.  How  would 
she  endure  it  ?  Wliat  was  to  become  of  her?  She  could  not  struggle 
or  fight — she  did  not  know  how.  She  could  not  earn  her  bread.  ^  She 
had  no  friends — no  one  to  call  to  for  help.  But  though  she  sat  there 
long  with  this  dismal  panorama  spreading  out  before  her,  she  was  de- 
termined "  to  die  first"  rather  than  change  about  Robert  Bligh.  "I 
shall  bear  that  punishment,"  she  thought,  "  and  deserve  it  also." 
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Chaptee  XVI. 

MOTHEB  AND  SON. 

No  lesB  heavy  was  the  blow  that  had  fallen  on  Robert  Bligh.  He 
walked  away  listlessly — his  mind  now,  for  the  first  time,  far  away  from 
the  dreams  of  ambition  which  had  so  recently  filled  it.  Calm  and  dis- 
ciplined as  was  his  natnre,  this  rejection  had  come  on  him  like  a  sar- 
prise.  He  had  never  expected  it,  and  something  seemed  to  tell  him 
there  would  be  no  rec&Jl  of  the  words  Diana  had  spoken.  As  he 
wandered  round  rather  listlessly,  he  heard  the  gamins^  with  placards 
pnned  on  to  their  chests,  crying  the  Regent-street  Clironick,  and  in  the 
Grange-coloured  notices  fixed  down  to  the  pavement  with  stones  he 
lead  the  announcement,  "  Verdict  in  the  great  Gay  Case."  He  bought 
a  C(^y,  and  read : 

"  SECOND  EDITION. 

"  Our  correspondent  at  Bentham  telegraphs  that  Mr.  Justice  Cosherer 
diarged  the  jury  in  this  case  strongly  for  the  plaintiff.  He,  in  fact, 
hinted  to  them  that  there  was  little  for  them  to  do  but  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff.  He  commented  on  the  curious  fact  of  her  principal  witness, 
Mrs.  Bligh,  not  being  submitted  to  a  searching  cross-examination,  for 
it  was  extraordinary  how  she  came  to  find  herself  in  such  an  attitude. 
However,  the  defendant's  counsel  had  not  chosen  to  avail  themselves 
of  tiiis  right ;  why,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say. 

"  Here  counsel  interposed,  and  said  they  were  acting  under  instruc- 
tions. 

''  His  lordship  continued  to  say  that  had  been  his  opinion  all  through, 
and  that  the  case  had  not  lost  anything  in  the  able  hands  of  the  learned 
eoimsel ;  still,  it  was  a  mystery  to  him. 

"The  jury  then  retired,  and  after  an  absence  of  a  quarter  of  an 
lour  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff." 

Bligh  read  this  as  he  walked  along.  His  eyes  settled  on  the  pass- 
age about  his  mother's  examination.  It  was  a  mystery  to  him.  What 
wold  they  mean  ?  he  thought,  for  he  knew  Mr.  Page  was  tolerably  un- 
Bcmpolous,  and  would  not  let  the  case  suffer.  He  got  home  to  his 
own  rooms,  mechanically  turned  over  some  newspapers  that  had  come 
in,  lit  his  lamp,  and,  through  sheer  force  of  habit,  set  to  his  dull  even- 
ing's work. 

Just  as  he  had  unfolded  and  smoothed  out  the  first  stiff  page  of  a 
tefif,  looking  up  wearily,  he  became  conscious  of  a  tall  figure  standing 
J^fore  him — grim,  pale,  weird-like.  He  started,  and  half  rose ;  then 
•aid  Badly,  «  0  mother !" 

She  said,  as  slowly  and  as  sadly,  "  Well,  Robert,  the  work  is  done. 
*Vhat  I  told  you  has  been  accomplished." 

"  But  what  a  work !"  he  said,  rising  and  advancing  to  her,  "  Wh&t 
VOL.  VI.  if^ 
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a  wicked,  crael  work !    How  can  yon  lay  it  to  your  oonacienoe  to  ban 
thus  ruined  an  innocent,  trusting  girl  ?    Gtoi  forgive  you,  mother !" 

"  That  is  not  between  you  and  me,  Eobert,"  she  said  j  "  your  widi 
or  prayer  will  not  affect  the  matter.  What  I  said  I  would  do,  I  ban 
done.  Confess  that  you  doubted  it.  My  arm  was  strong  enongh  to 
overtake  her.  I  said  she  would  rue  the  day  that  she  trifled  with  mi 
and  mine,  and  she  has  rued  it.** 

"She  never  trifled  with  you  or  yours,"  said  he  warmly;  "nenr, 
If  she  had,  it  was  no  excuse  for  such  cruelty.  What  crime  had  di 
done  ?  What  was  her  sin  ?  Don't  ask  me  to  approve,  or  to  IfaP' 
give — " 

"  What !"  she  said  with  infinite  scorn ;  **  has  your  head  beat 
so  overset  with  these  little  successes — these  empty  worldly  honours? 
I  see.  Or  have  you  so  little  spirit — the  same  old  tame  endnraiM 
which  will  let  you  sfill  put  up  with  any  treatment  from  her  f  Or  be  • 
shuttlecock — wait  patiently  on  her  whims  and  humours.  Or  perbip 
you  are  still  tamed — still  hankering  after  her.  I  daresay,  if  yoa  wen 
to  try  now,'  you  would  have  a  fair  chance.  To  a  b^gar  like  her,  JM 
and  your  property  might  now  be  an  object." 

Eobert  answered  again  warmly.  "  This  animosity  is  terrible.  Bit 
you  are  right." 

She  started. 

"  Yes,  I  have  'just  come  from  that  unhappy  victim,  and  tried  to 
make  her  the  only  reparation  for  the  wrong  our  family  has  done  her. 
It  was  you,  mother,  who  made  this  a  sacred  duty." 

She  started  back  with  a  sort  of  horror ;  her  face  seemed  to  work  ii 
a  convulsion  ;  her  long  arm  and  hand  beat  off,  as  it  were,  sometbiog 
from  her  face. 

"You  did  this  ;  you  dared  to  do — to  undo  what  I  have  done! 
What !  you  driving  me  into  what  I  would  not  wish  to  do !  Take  caw^ 
Robert  Bligh — if  I  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  this  aim,  I  shall  not  stop 
there  !    And  you  have  dared  to  do  this  !" 

"  Yes  ;  but  do  you  know  with  what  result  ?    She  has  refused." 

"  Refused  !    All  some  trick,  some  coquettishness." 

"  No  ;  finally,  and  for  ever.  She  is  gone  away,  and  I  shall  sec  her 
no  more.  And  do  you  know  what  I  discover  now,  after  all  this  elabo- 
rate vengeance  ?  that  I  was  right,  mother — ^right  in  what  I  said  long 
ago.  That  if  we  Jiad  only  waited — ^waited  patiently — she  would  bate 
agreed  to  accept  me.  Yes,  mother,  this  is  the  end  of  your  pulling  down 
and  plotting — ^you  have  destroyed  us  both." 

"No,  no!"  she  said  passionately;  "I  do  not  believe  it.  This  is 
some  more  of  her  arts.*' 

"  It  is  true,  true  before  heaven  ;  she  has  told  me  so  solemnly,  and  I 
believe  her.  Yes,  she  has  told  me  that  she  liked,  even  loved  me,  dl 
through,  but  that  she  thought  I  did  not  care  for  her.  And  that,  as  I 
Btaxkd  here,  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.    Had  you  waited  a  little  toDger» 
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mil  might  haye  been  well ;  bat  it  is  finished,  and  finished  for  ever. 
One  of  these  days  she  will  change,  I  trust  ,•  I  shall  live  in  the  hope  of 
marrying  her  yet,  stripped  of  everything  as  she  is  ;  bat  that  is  not  the 
ambitions  ending  to  which  yon  looked.  Even  that,  I  find,  is  far  off. 
O  mother,  mother,  why  have  yon  done  this  ?  Is  this  the  end  of  all 
year  planning  ? — ^wretchedness  for  me,  for  her,  and  for  yonrself." 

Who  woald  sappose  that  this  was  the  old,  unsympathetic  Bligh  we 
luire  been  following  through  the  course  of  this  narrative  ;  the  man,  as 
fce  may  have  reasonably  been  set  down,  so  phlegmatic,  so  indifferent  ? 
!niere  was  colour  in  his  cheeks,  there  was  a  trembling  fervour  in  his 
Toice,  an  agitation  in  his  manner  and  gesture,  everything  that  might 
liave  belonged  to  the  warmest  and  most  passionate  of  men. 

Mrs.  Bligh  stood  silent,  gazing  at  him  with  wonder,  overpowered, 
acarcely  knowing  him  for  her  own  son.  As  his  cogent  reasoning  had 
■0  often  convinced  judges,  so  it  seemed  now  to  have  the  same  force 
with  her.  She  knew  not  what  to  say.  She  was  overwhelmed.  The 
liMs  of  her  cold  hard  face  quivered  as  this  castle  came  tumbling  down 
k  rains  about  her.  But  hers  was  not  a  sort  of  nature  to  own  that  she 
liad  done  wrong,  or  that  could  make  atonement.  She  could  not  bow  or 
lend,  though  she  could  break  and  suffer.  As  she  stood  there,  before 
the  lamp,  she  would  have  seemed  to  any  other  than  her  son  a  sort  of 
lifBed  fury ;  and  when  he  looked  up  again,  there  was  a  blank  void 
vfaere  she  had  stood,  and  with  a  cry  he  rose  up  to  follow  her. 

It  was  long  before  he  could  settle  himself  to  his  papers  again.  His 
mind  was  straying  back  to  the  great  events  of  that  day.  Yet  they  were 
not  over  as  yet,  the  drama  of  the  day  was  not  concluded.  Before 
iDother  hour  had  passed  a  letter  was  brought  in  to  him,  directed  in  a 
litfle  "  pinched"  foreign  hand,  like  the  edge  of  a  fine  saw.  It  was  very 
neatly  and  closely  written,  and  he  read  it  carefully  through,  smiling 
thoughtfully  to  himself  as  he  closed  it  up.  Of  this  letter  the  following 
18  &  copy : 

"Dear  Mb.  Bligh, — ^You  will,  of  course,  have  heard  the  great 
UtB  of  our  success,  and  that  I  am  now  rich  beyond  all  my  hopes.  I 
camot  bring  myself  to  believe  it,  but  they  tell  me  it  is  no  dream,  and 
^  there  is  no  danger  of  my  losing  again  what  has  been  given  to  me 
i&  BO  wonderful  a  way ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  am  not  in 
^  excessive  spirits,  nor  am  I  overwhelmed  with  happiness — I  know 
^  ought  to  be  glad,  as  they  tell  me— yet  my  eyes  look  fondly  back  to 
OQr  charming  garden,  my  Amiens,  and  our  dear  French  skies,  and  those 
Sood  people  who  were  so  kind  to  me.  These  great  streets,  and  gloomy 
^^  and  crowds  of  houses,  and  greater  crowds  still  of  strange  faces, 
^  me  and  make  me  miserable.  Above  all,  Madame  Saxe,  who  is  my 
tdaftioii — of  her  I  have  a  dread,  I  know  not  why,  for  she  tries  to  be 
^  to  me  in  her  way.    Now,  of  course,  with  these  chaa^^^  ^sid.  t^- 
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Bponsibilifcies,  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  me.  In  this  irorid, 
somehow,  I  feel  yery  much  alone,  and  strange,  as  it  were.  Bat  what  ii 
worst  of  all — shall  I  own  it  ? — I  have  misgivings,  a  weight  hangs  oier 
me,  and  something  whispers  me  that  all  this  may  be  some  jngglingi 
and  that  at  the  end  of  some  bright  day  I  may  hare  to  give  npallagai& 
Who  can  tell  ? 

"  How  shall  I  come  to  what  I  wish  to  say !  How  shall  I  tell  it  to 
you — how  shall  I  find  words  ?  Yon  well  remember  that  day  when  le 
first  met  on  board  the  packet,  when  I  was  yery  low-spirited  and  wretchei 
Then  I  saw  a  face,  whose  calm,  quiet  air  arrested  me  at  once.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  one  of  a  friend,  and  full  of  a  gentle  sympathy.  From  tbt 
moment  something  was  whispering  to  me,  *  These  are  not  all  strangen.' 
And  I  was  right.  For  you  came  so  generously,  so  kindly,  to  my  aid, 
and  sayed  me.  I  knew  you  would.  I  had  a  presentiment  that  jn 
would.  And  from  that  moment  there  seemed  to  be  some  relatios 
between  us.  Your  kindness,  your  reassuring  good -nature,  alwsji 
seemed  to  say  to  me  that  I  had  one  friend  at  least  in  this  dismal 
country,  and  that  I  was  not  wholly  a  stranger,  and  wholly  cast  ool 
from  sympathy.  Since  then,  through  all  these  hopes  and  fears,  I  hm 
thought  of  that  one  face  eyer  since.  In  my  londy  room  it  has  beeo 
before  me  always. 

"  May  I  come  to  you  to-morrow  early,  or  will  you  come  to  me? 
Say  which  you  prefer.  I  haye  something  to  tell  you — to  offer  to  yoo. 
You  can  guess,  if  you  care  to  guess." 

Robert  Bligh  laid  down  this  strange  letter,  not  without  some  im- 
patience. "What  folly,  what  absurdity  !"  Yet  he  was  not  put  out  of 
his  course  in  the  least.  It  was  no  more  than  if  some  curious  "  bit"  hid 
turned  up  in  the  middle  of  a  brief  sent  to  him.  He  read  it  over  again 
thoughtfully.    Then,  after  some  reflections,  he  began  to  write  a  letter. 

"You  quite  overrate  the  slight  services  I  have  rendered  to  you. 
They  were  such  as  any  English  gentleman  would  have  done.  So,  if 
you  would  do  me  a  favour,  you  will  not  mention  small  trifles  again. 

"As  for  your  suit,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  for  me  to  congratulate  joa. 
As  you  well  know,  your  success  must  necessarily  have  brought  p^opo^ 
tionate  misery  into  another  house,  and  all  the  happiness  it  has  brongbt 
to  you  it  has  taken  from  another.  That,  liowever,  is  not  your  ftn^ 
and  it  only  belongs  to  an  action-at-law.  She  will  bear  her  trouble  vith 
fortitude,  and  the  bitterness  is  now  almost  past.  The  whole  has  been 
so  sudden  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  and  I  almost  begin  to  fancy 
what  you  yourself  have  hinted, — that  there  must  be  something  nader- 
neath  all  this,  and  out  of  the  usual  course. 

**  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  why  I  should  meet  you  again,  as  I  say  I 
could  not  bring  congratulations.  You  will  now  have  plenty  crowdiDd 
to  do  that.    I  shall  have  to  be  busy  comforting  the  fallen,  who  hx^ 
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need  of  it.  Besides,  my  sympathies  have  been  all  throngh  with  tliat 
side.  What  yon  can  hare  to  say  to  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  guess.  So 
I  thank  yon  most  heartily  for  your  generous  acknowledgment  of  very 
trifling  services,  and  your  kind  sympathy  for  myself,  who  at  this  moment 
want  a  great  deal  of  it — all,  in  fact,  that  I  can  get.  And  believe  me, 
I  shall  idways  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  interest  you  have  had  in  me, 
and  will  be  glad  if  yon  will  let  me  show  it  at  any  time." 

Bobert  Bligh  sent  this  letter  away  at  once.  He  was  not  quite  a 
stoic,  it  will  be  seen,  and  did  not  write  with  the  philosophic  severity 
▼hich  men  of  his  character  might  be  supposed  to  assume.  He  really 
fclt  grateful  to  this  most  foolish  French  girl,  and  could  not  be  un- 
gracious. After  that  he  dismissed  it  from  his  mind,  as  he  would  a 
cue,  and  went  to  bed.    But  he  did  not  sleep  much  on  that  night. 

Chaptek  XVII. 

A  ^'£W  PROPOSAL. 

In  the  morning  papers  the  name  of  Gay  figured  a  good  deal.  One 
or  two  had  leaders ;  and  the  Semaphore  gave  one  of  its  characteristic 
eommentaries  —  a  '^  mingle-mangle*'  of  classic  quotations  and  fine 
"word-painting." 

'^Expende  Harmibalem,'^  it  began,  "or  rather,  expende  the  career  of 
the  fashionable  young  lady  of  our  period,  whose  day  and  night  is  one 
delicious  flutter,  and  whose  golden  pinions  bear  her  from  ball  to  ball — 
fiom  ride  to  flower-show.  She  does  not  sew,  of  course ;  neither  does 
die  spin,  save  when  encircled  by  the  nervous  arm  of  some  '  svelte' 
warrior.  Who  shall  blame  her  ?  though  whether  of  such  should  be 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  we  leave  to  diviners  to  inquire.  Yet  it  seems 
too  heavy  a  judgment— quite  too  sore  a  penalty  for  the  young  and 
beautiful  to  be  cast  down,  pauperised,  stripped  of  all  in  a  breath,  and 
lednced  to  a  privation,  which  to  her  must  be  severer  than  the  common 
privations  of  ordinary  poverty.  This  moral  is  illustrated  in  the  sur- 
mising romance  of  Uie  Gay- Court  suit,  and  which  shows  us  for  the 
thousand-and-first  time,  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

This  public  painting  of  a  moral  was  not  the  least  serious  trial  for 
poor  Diana.  Indeed,  she  had  not  seen  the  article  in  the  Semaplwrey 
though  there  were  Samaritans  enough  of  her  acquaintance  quite  will- 
ing to  direct  her  attention  to  it  in  some  artful  way.  In  the  morning 
It  Ae  clubs,  of  which  she  had  been  one  of  the  glories,  it  was  talked 
of  eagerly.  The  fade  young  ladies,  her  contemporaries,  simpered  over 
it^  and  said  :  '*  It  was  dreadful,  wasn't  it  ?  And  so  she  had  no  right  to 
(he  place  after  allP'  As  though  these  young  patrician  dames  had  been 
despoiled,  under  false  pretences,  of  their  smiles  and  nods,  and  insipid 
few  sentences  of  greeting,  which  indeed  was  all  that  Diana  was  in  their 
ddbt.  Many  a  young  spark  cantering  along  by  the  side  of  his  dame 
laade  himself  more  acceptable,  as  he  thought,  or  pexViai^  \^^  eTvau\)aul^ 
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by  some  details  fresh  from  the  club,  and  oyerlaid  too  with  his  own  printe 
yamish.  Wally  Pepys  even— her  old  saudiMnt  admirer,  "her  Blaie,"  m 
the  battered,  heartless  old  campaigner  nsed  to  call  himself— now  sneend 
and  jeered,  and  told  his  little  stories  abont  that  poor  falloi  girl  Her 
poverty,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  most  awkward,  inconyenient,  and  ooa- 
temptible  thing  in  the  world ;  and  he  had  neyer  met  a  poor  penoa 
who  was  either  handsome  or  refined,  or  worth  talking  to,  which  m 
his  standard  of  virtue,  although  they  might  have  been  amiable,  fir- 
tuons,  sweet,  and  gentle — things  which,  when  combined  with  thafc 
deficiency,  were  of  no  concern  to  him.  "  A  very  free  and  easy  yoimg 
piece  of  goods,"  he  said,  "  and  took  wonderful  airs  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it.  I  suppose  she  will  be  coming  to  us  all  round  to  recoift- 
mend  her  as  a  governess  or  a  matron  to  some  place,  or  will  have  (be 
old  story  of  the  private  committee,  and  be  pestered  for  our  names, 
*  A  most  sad  case,  my  dear  sir.  We  really  must  do  something,  cr 
they'll  starve.'    I  know  the  style  of  thing." 

"  Well,  hang  it !"  said  a  young  man  warmly,  "  they  had  you  often 
enough  at  their  house.    They  were  worth  a  dinner  now  and  then." 

Some  of  the  dowagers  and  matrons  were  secretly  pleased.  In  thii 
great  battle  of  their  life,  their  fashionable  prayers  and  fiwtings,  ii4 
working  out  this  salvation  for  themselves,  the  best  and  most  charitible 
could  only  look  on  this  struggle  as  one  where  there  were  so  many 
prizes,  fixed  in  number,  and  that  it  was  eminently  desirable  that  com- 
petitors should  be  diminished.    One  or  two  were  deeply  sorry. 

Young  Patmore  was  plunged  into  the  sorest  gloom  and  depresaion. 
He  bewailed  his  fate  and  her  condition.  He  had  behaved  like  a  brute. 
But  what  could  a  fellow  do — a  fellow  situated  as  he  was?  He  went  to 
walk  in  lonely  places,  and  solaced  himself  planning  schemes  for  her 
deliverance.  He  even  settled  the  amount — he  thought  a  thousand 
pounds — which  could  be  offered  "delicately,  you  know."  But  after 
much  debating,  like  most  of  Viscount  Patmore*s  schemes,  it  came  to 
nothing ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  as  it  was. 

Bligli,  for  whom  a  load  of  business  was  always  waiting,  had  to  keep 
appointments,  and  "  see  people"  on  business.  As  he  was  hurrying  alonft 
after  a  hasty  breakfast,  he  met  Mr.  Bowman. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  you,"  said  he ;  "  and  am  so  glad  I  met  yoa* 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  our  poor  little  Diana.  My  God  Almighijl 
was  there  ever  such  a  business?  What  will  they  think  of  it  down  there? 
Why,  you  might  as  well  have  thought  of  pulling  down  the  Bank  of 
England  as  of  laying  a  finger  on  Gay  Court !  I  thought  it  would  hare 
gone  on  to  the  day  of  judgment." 

Mr.  Bowman  was  a  true  squire,  as  he  often  boasted,  and  finnlj 
believed  that,  though  squires  and  old  families  might  sicken  and  eten 
die,  old  places  were  above  the  incidents  of  change. 

"  My  poor  little  girl !"  he  went  on  with  deep  feeling.  "  I  love  bff 
like  my  own  child ;  and  eince  KL^^<^'^  tcoublea  ahe  has  been  like  ^ 
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angeL  The  worst  is,  there  is  no  doing  anything  with  her.  She  lias 
taken  np  a  stiff,  self-sacrificing  tone,  and  talks  of  going  away,  and 
liiing  and  dying  abroad  by  herself.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  yon  mnst 
talk  to  her,  for  yon  are  a  rock  of  sense,  and  know  how  to  speak  and  all 
that,  which  I  don't." 

"  I  have  tried,  indeed,"  said  Bligh,  "  bnt  without  the  least  success." 

Mr.  Bowman,  now  dwelling  pitconsly  on  the  case,  at  last  brought 
him  away  to  their  hotel,  begging  of  him  to  say  something  and  use  his 
Maence  with  "  the  poor  girL"  Bligh  scorned  to  let  any  conycntional 
delicacy  stand  in  the  way. 

He  fonnd  Diana  just  a  little  changed — very  pale,  and  with  a  light 
and  fire  in  her  eye  which  seemed  to  have  come  of  long  watching. 
There  was  a  firmness  and  resolve  in  her  air  and  manner  which  seemed 
to  speak  of  some  suffering  or  horrid  suspense.  She  told  Bligh  that 
ike  knew  all  now,  that  she  had  heard  from  her  lawyer,  and  that  she 
had  not  spirit  enough  to  stay  here  and  face  the  mortifications  of  her 
new  position. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  poor  Diana,  "  to  Belgium,  where  it  is,  I  think, 
they  have  those  ladies  who  live  together,  and  try  to  do  good  out  of  the 
irorld." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bowman,  "  that's  it — a  Beguine — you  know,  my 
dear  child,  it's  absurd,  and  couldn't  be.'' 

"  I  am  determined  on  going,  Mr.  Bowman,  and  shall  go  next  week. 
AU I  ask  is  to  get  away  from  this  place." 

"I  know  not  what  to  say,"  said  Bligh,  deeply  commiserating  her. 
"You  will  not  be  persuaded  by  me." 

Now  entered  Mr.  Page  with  papers — come  to  talk  business.  He 
was  glad  to  see  Bligh,  and  he  began  eagerly  to  talk  over  the  case.  Mr. 
Bowman  went  away;  but  Diana  grew  not  a  little  restless,  and  seemed 
fliger  to  change  the  subject  of  their  talk  irom  that.  Mr.  Page  spoke 
dinnally.  "  Most  unfortunate  business,"  he  said ;  "  but  we  were  fight- 
ing with  (me  hand  tied  behind  us.  If  we  could  have  cross-examined 
that  witness,  though  she  was  your  relation,  Mr.  Bligh — " 

''Allowed  to  cross-examine  I"  repeated  Bligh  in  astonishment,  and 
seizing  ihe  point  of  the  allusion ;  "  why,  was  that  the  reason,  Diana?" 

''No,  indeed,"  she  said ;  '^  that  is — but  how  could  I  ?  No,  that  had 
iloUiing  to  do  with  it" 

"But  it  had,"  said  Mr.  Page  impatiently;  "the  judge  said  so. 
However,  it  is  all  at  an  end  now." 

This  disclosure  quite  confounded  Bligh — such  a  sacrifice  for  him, 
from  this  poor  generous  girl. 

'*I  don't  quite  give  the  thing  up  yet.  See,  Mr.  Bligh;  persuade 
her." 

"  Oive  me  those  papers  I  mentioned  to  you ;  I  am  convinced  the 
name  Potter  was  there.  0,  that  should  have  been  looked  to!  I  was 
busy  and  hurried,  and  had  not  time." 
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Diana  answered  indifferently  that  it  was  no  matter;  bat  Bobert 
Bligh,  growing  surprisingly  excited  for  one  of  his  temperament^  pressed 
the  matter  so  eagerly  and  warmly,  that  he  at  last  wrong  a  relnctant 
consent  from  her  that  she  would  let  him  take  the  papers  away,  and 
allow  him  to  look  over  them. 

Then  followed  the  busy  day — the  court,  the  House,  the  committee- 
room,  the  weariness,  mingled  with  an  excitement  which  alleyiated  so 
much  of  the  weariness.  He  hurried  home,  snatched  a  morsel  of  diniur; 
he  then  set  to  work  at  his  hodman's  labour.  He  sat  on,  using  his  legd 
shovel  rapidly  and  with  energy,  throwing  up  the  mould  about  him,  ud 
getting  through  his  work  with  great  rapidity;  and  was  about  to  rise  to 
hurry  down  to  the  House,  when  word  was  brought  to  him  that  a  lidj 
wished  to  see  him.    The  next  moment  Miss  Eugenie  was  before  him. 

"  I  have  come  to  you,"  she  said,  "  after  your  letter — ^your  cold  Met 
— at  least,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it." 

Eobert  Bligh,  a  little  embarrassed,  and  seeing  perhaps  what  was 
before  him,  was  not  "  scared"  into  an  impatience,  nor  did  he  forget  bk 
invariable  gentleness  and  gentlemanliness. 

"  Perhaps  I  did  not  understand,"  he  said,  "  or  assumed  more  thin 
was  meant." 

"Yes,  you  did,"  she  answered  sadly;  "and  I  can  see  that  you  never 
cared  for  me — ever  so  little  even — and  that  noia  you  despise  me.** 

"  You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Bligh  kindly.  "I 
both  admire  you  and  feel  grateful  for  the  great  honour  you  have  done 
me,  of  which  I  am  most  undeserving." 

"  I  know — I  know  all  that,"  said  she,  with  a  little  impatience.  "I 
understand  these  compliments.  And  you  can  be  so  cruel !  Even  this 
mortification  you  might  have  spared  me." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I  could !"  said  he  ;  "  or  rather  there  is  no  mor- 
tification in  the  world.  You  have  offered  something  which  any  man 
would  accept,  and  I  among  the  number — that  is,  could  I  do  so.  But 
now,  will  you  bear  with  me  a  few  moments  while  I  speak  to  you  as  a 
friend  that  likes  and  has  a  sincere  interest  in  you  ?  Now  you  will 
remember  at  the  very  outset  I  told  you  you  could  not  reckon  on  me  to 
take  up  your  side  of  this  business,  and  that  such  influence  and  sym- 
pathy as  I  possessed  must  be  with  your  opponent.  She  deserves  in- 
finitely more,  you  will  confess,  now  that  she  has  been  defeated  and  has 
lost  all." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  and  your  heart  is  with  her.  She  loves  you,  and,  bad 
she  prevailed,  would  have  done  what  I  did." 

Bligh  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"  No,  no ;  far  from  it.  She  is  away — out  in  the  world — Cleaving  ^ 
for  ever.    No ;  I  fear  she  does  not  care  for  me." 

She  fixed  a  penetrating  look  on  him. 

"  Answer  me,  then,  this  one  question.  Promise  me — only  one^ 
and  I  shall  never  trouble  70U  «k^«icL — -xv'&y^x." 
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Bligh  had  the  trae  barristerial  inatinct,  and,  guessing  what  this 
WBAj  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"  Ah,  yon  refose  me  everything,"  she  said  bitterly.  "  Tell  me, 
haye  yon  offered  yourself  to  her  ?    I  have  no  right  to  ask,  I  know." 

"WeU,"  said  he,  "it  is  better  to  tell  the  truth;— I  have.  But 
ftom  my  childhood  I  have  always  looked  to  her — since  I  was  a  mere 
ichoolboy.  For  her  have  I  worked  all  my  life,  to  her  have  I  looked, 
fe  her  has  been  my  success ;  and  for  her,  should  she  persist  in  this 
fttal  resolution,  shall  be  my  fall,  I  fear:  for  I  can  take  no  more 
interest  in  the  successes  or  honours  of  this  life.  There  is  the  whole 
troth." 

Who  could  imagine  that  this  was  the  old  Robert  Bligh,  supposed 
to  be  so  cold  and  self-interested  ? 

"  Can  you  be  surprised,  then,"  he  went  on,  "  if  even,  after  what  has 
pused,  I  find  myself  wishing  her  success  and  working  for  her  interest  ? 
Forgive  me  if  I  tell  you  that  this  victory  of  yours  seems  to  me  too 
Bndden,  too  abrupt,  to  be  substantial.  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
Bomething  yet  will  come  to  light ;  and  even  this  night  I  am  going  to 
deyote  to  some  new  investigation  of  the  matter,  which  I  must  wish 
may  bring  a  change.  It  is  only  fair  and  candid  to  tell  you  all  this, 
though  I  know  it  seems  ungracious  on  my  side." 

She  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"  They  told  me  all  this,"  she  said,  "  and  I  ought  to  have  guessed 
it.   Now  I  understand  at  last." 

There  was  another  tap  at  the  door,  and  his  servant  came  and  whis- 
pered to  Bligh : 

"  A  lady,  sir." 

She  caught  the  words. 

"  A  lady !"  she  repeated  eagerly. 

" Who?" said  BUgh. 

"  She  has  brought  a  box  of  papers,  and  is  coming  upstairs." 

**  It  is  what  I  was  speaking  of,"  said  Bligh ;  "  this  is  the  business. 
I  must  give  myself  to-night — " 

"  And  it  is  she  ?"  said  Eugenie. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bligh  hurriedly — "  the  one,  recollect,  whom  you  have 
Yttujuished,  despoiled." 

It  was  Diana  who  now  entered,  and  started  as  she  saw  the  other. 
She  remembered  her  at  once.  She  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  stood  on 
^  threshold  hesitating,  in  her  old  fluttering  way,  not  knowing  whe- 
^  to  go  back  or  come  forward.  It  might  seem  a  situation  that 
Bligh  should  have  prevented  at  all  hazards,  and  could  have  done ;  but 
^  had  a  faint  notion  that  something  might  come  of  this  meeting 
^fter— at  least  nothing  worse  for  Diana  could  happen  than  what  had 
Qocorred. 

Eagenie,  looking  long  and  earnestly  at  Diana  from  head  to  foot, 
•Kid  at  last: 
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"Ah,  80  we  meet!  So  you  are  Diana  Gray?  I  am  BOity  for  yoa, Irak 

they  tell  me  it  is  only  my  right." 

"  If  it  be  so,"  said  Diana  gently,  "  I  do  not  gnidge  it  to  yoa ;  md 
it  is  hard  that  you  hare  been  kept  from  your  inheritance  so  long." 

"  You  can  be  generous,"  said  the  other,  looking  at  her  rteadily. 
"  But  who  knows  ?  He  says  it  is  not  over  yet ;  and  I  may  still  have  to 
make  the  same  speech  to  you.  He  tells  me  plainly  his  wishes  and  hii 
work  and  his  sympathy  cannot  be  with  me.  They  belong  to  y«^ 
whom  he  laves.  Yes,  he  told  me  so — whom  he  has  loyed,  and  for  wh« 
he  has  lived — for  whom  he  has  won  all  these  honours  since  he  wm  • 
child.    Why  do  you  not  like  him  V^ 

"  Everything  has  ended  for  me  in  (his  life,  and  I  go  to  begin  an- 
other.  I  have  brought  the  papers,"  she  said  to  Bligh.  "  Don't  be 
alarmed,"  she  added,  turning  to  Eugenie ;  "  they  will  do  you  no  mis- 
chief—that I  am  confident  of.  Good-bye.  Don't  think  I  fed  tie 
least  anger  to  you.  You  have  only  obtained  what  is  your  right  It  l 
not  for  me  to  stand  in  the  way." 

The  other  took  her  hand,  clasped  it  warmly,  and  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse pressed  a  kiss  upon  it ;  then,  with  an  impulse  as  sudden,  abropt^ 
cast  it  from  her,  and  stood  haughtily  looking  at  Diana  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  And  I  too  stood  upon  my  rights.  I  ask  no  compliment  from 
anyone.  What  has  been  given  to  me  I  have  won  fairly  and  by  the  Uwb 
of  the  land." 

She  then  turned  and  slowly  left  the  room.  Diana,  now,  as  it  seemed 
to  Bligh,  grown  strangely  grave  and  serious,  said  hurriedly,  "  I  ha'^ 
brought  you  these ;  not  that  I  believe  there  can  be  anything  found,  bat 
lest  you  should  think  I  should  not  wish  to  do  what  you  ask  me  to  do. 
And  now,  dear  Robert,  I  must  go.  A  million  of  thanks  for  all  your 
goodness  and  devotion,  which  I  have  been  quite  unworthy  of,  and 
which  I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  long,  long  ago  ;  but  I  was  a  child 
then,  and  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago." 

"  But  why  do  you  speak  in  this  way,  Diana  ?  I  shall  see  you  agaii 
often ;  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  Because  I  may  go  at  any  time ;  the  sooner  the  better.  I  am 
longing  to  get  away  from  this  scene;  for  now,  Robert,  I  begin  to 
find  the  mortification  very  bitter  —  the  people  I  meet,  and  their 
looks—" 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?"  said  Robert,  actually  passiim' 
ately;  "you  cannot  go  out  in  this  world  by  yourself;  you  must  not; 
you  will  suffer  and  perish.  0  Diana,  think,  think  a  moment  of  what 
I  said.  Consider  it  again.  You  are  leaving  me  to  misery — though 
that  I  do  not  care  about — but  also  a  misery  and  wretchedness  that  ia 
all  concerned  for  you.  You  may  refuse  again  as  plainly  as  you  like? 
but  I  do  conjure  you,  think  again,  reflect,  have  pity  on  yourself  and  on 
me.    Sorely  there  is  no  n^emty  ^c^^  t\iv&  miserable  self-sacrifice;  m 
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our  innooent  life  there  is  nothing  to  atone.  Stay,  Diana,  stay  with  me 
nd  share  my  prosperity  and  snccess,  snch  as  it  is." 

Diana  listened  with  wonder  to  this  new  strain.  She  seemed  irreso- 
Qte,  and  he  saw  the  old  smile  of  delight  on  her  face ;  bnt  she  bad  re- 
plied her  old  resolutions,  wished  him  good-night  horriedly,  and  had 
idDed  her  maid,  who  was  waiting  in  the  hall. 

As  Bligh  tmned  back  abstractedly  into  his  study,  a  letter  was 
Inmght  in  to  him.  It  was  from  the  House,  and  from  the  "  whipper-in** 
if  their  party — to  use  the  familiar  designation  drawn  frt)m  the  country 
Bdd,  and  adopted  of  its  own  motion  by  that  august  body.  It  was 
Itbdled  **  Most  pressing  and  immediate ;"  and  he  had  to  jump  into  a 
nd)  and  fly  express  down  to  the  House,  where  he  remained  two  dull 
boars. 

The  diyision  was  over  by  midnight,  and  he  got  away  at  last. 

In  half  an  hour  his  lamp  was  drawn  dose,  his  great  tin-box  open 
Iwdde  him,  and  he  was  thoughtfrilly  and  earnestly  looking  through 
btter  after  letter.  Many  of  the  bundles  were  quite  new  to  him — ac- 
xontB,  dockets,  agricultural  letters,  bills  even — for  the  Gay  fisunily 
leemed  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  preserving  every  paper.  It  was  a 
long  and  tedious  search,  and  more  than  an  hour  passed  over  before  he 
iune  on  the  "  lode''  which  he  had  discovered  when  down  at  Gay  Court. 
h  the  time  went.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  one  he  started  up  with  a 
3y,  and  his  servant,  who  slept  below,  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  trampling, 
ud  excited  pushing  back  of  a  chair,  and  heartily  **  cussed"  the  inter- 
npter  of  his  slumbers. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

DIAXA  ON  THE  WOBLD. 

With  the  morning — and  bright  and  hopeflil  as  the  morning  itself — 
Bobert  Bligh  was  at  the  door  of  Starridge's  foshionable  private  hotel 
tti  pure  plate-glass  doors,  speckless,  seemed  like  an  entrance  to  dark 
ittd  unfiathomable  caves  of  fashionable  life.  There  was  a  general  glis- 
!(Bing  air,  and  the  genteelest  of  private  gentlemen  received  Bligh's 
Implication  in  the  hall  with  a  soft  deprecation,  as  who  should  say,  *'Do 
peak  low,  please,  for  you  can't  imagine  the  number  of  titled  persons 
here  are  upstaurs." 

''Miss  Gay,  sir?  and  Lady  Margaret,  sir?  and  Mr.  Bowman,  sir? 
"es,  BUT ;  0  yes,  sir !    So  sorry;  they  all  left  this  morning.'* 
•  "All  gone !"  repeated  Bligh ;  "  and  Miss  Gay!  and  where — " 

''Yes,  sir.  0,  she  went  to  the  Cawntnent  by  the  Horsetend 
oat'* 

Gone  to  the  Continent !  Bligh  was  aghast  "  But  you  have  her 
idieia?''hesaid. 

The  private  gentleman  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  smiled  sweetly. 
ligh  then  hurried  away  to  her  solicitor,  and  found  Mr.  Page  in.  That 
»^»iflman  ^fgg  in  his  usual  airy  spirits.    He  scdd, ''  Mi.BYv^  ^"c^^iiScs 
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melancholy  bnsiness.  Yes,  she's  gone;  wished  to  go  prifaftdy,  tnd 
without  taking  leave,  and  all  that.  She  was  here  last  erening,  tni 
insisted  on  the  costs  and  charges  being  made  ont — ^roughly,  of  coiine 
— and  paid  everything." 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  dnll  Belgian  line  of  railway,  on  whid 
the  trains  amble  along,  and  come  jogging  into  monotonous  station 
where  there  are  no  platforms,  but  where  honest  rustics  with  baskeli^ 
and  traders,'come  running  from  the  roadside  in  a  vast  hurry,  and  cluster 
at  the  steps  of  the  carriages  as  though  they  were  about  to  crowd  ioto 
an  omnibus,  and  there  would  not  be  room.  These  vehicles  come  n 
comfortably,  and  depart  so  quietly,  as  though  drawn  by  safe  and  steady 
old  horses. 

Beyond  the  station  rise  strong  tall  houses,  of  a  yellow  or  pinkidi 
complexion — sallow  and  unhealthy-looking — ^with  "  Estaminet  de  Star 
tion,"  or  "  H6tel  du  Chemin-de-Fer,"  in  faint  letters,  whose  coloon 
have  become  smeared  and  have  run,  from  the  trickling  of  the  rain. 
These  pale-complexioned  houses  straggle  off,  we  know,  to  a  town,  and 
most  likely  that  town  is  either  Ghent  or  Bruges. 

On  that  threshold  the  feeling  is  sure  to  be  one  of  depression,  erat 
for  the  practised  traveller ;  but  for  the  timid  stranger,  to  whom  i 
foreign  country  is  new — ^women,  girls  who  are  friendless,  and  are  coi  1 
off  from  their  own  friends,  and  are  cast  adrift  —  that  first  debut  h. 
loneliness,  under  such  conditions,  is  the  most  dismal  thing  in  the  whole 
and  wide  world. 

In  a  slumbering  Bruges  street,  where  the  houses  were  of  the  pfc- 
vailing  dark-yellow,  lived  an  elderly  single  Scottish  lady,  Miss  Bobin- 
son,  who  had  been  there  for  many  years,  and  who  let  lodgings  to  the 
English,  and  to  the  English  only.  She  herself,  with  all  her  long  resi- 
dence— and  she  was  a  tall,  stiff,  wiry,  prim  woman,  with  a  considerable 
power  of  mind — declined  to  receive  natives  on  any  terms,  having  a  tme 
contempt  for  all  foreigners,  which  grew  with  every  fresh  yearns  resi- 
dence. She  kept  herself  apart,  always  talked  of  England,  compared 
every  article — needles  particularly — with  imaginary  British  standards 
of  old  years.  This  lady,  about  twenty  years  before,  had  been  a  goTtf- 
ness  to  some  relation  of  Lady  Margaret  Bowman's,  had  lost  her  "sar* 
ings"  in  a  decent  and  very  "  pious"  country  bank,  which  almost  made  it 
a  favour  to  take  deposits,  and  had  been  driven  over  to  Bruges. 

To  her  one  evening  arrived  a  very  timid  young  girl,  seated  in  the 
railway  omnibus  with  her  maid,  whom  she  had  been  expecting.  She 
received  them  very  austerely,  saying  she  was  always  happy  to  do  any- 
thing for  Lady  Margaret,  or  for  Lady  Margaret's  family,  making  » 
concession,  as  it  were,  of  thus  letting  her  apartments.  She  said  she 
expected  to  find  Miss  Gay — for  it  was  that  young  lady — much  oldeTj 
and  hinted  at  a  possible  want  of  steadiness. 

She  showed  Diana  into  Wx<&  ^^%x\.TCk&TL^  clean^  bright,  8hiniD& 
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ihont  a  speck,  garnished  with  some  purely  English  ornaments,  a  fire- 
,  a  small  vase  of  EDglish  china,  an  English  tablecloth,  rather 
,  and  nliich  had  formerly  adomed  rooms  let  for  lodgings  in  the 
iher  conntry, 

kUias  Robinson  had  not  the  whole  house,  but  other  gnesta  lived  in 
while  B  bonnet-maker  lived  in  the  shop  below. 
h Diana's  window  "gave"  on  the  street,  and  she  saw  from  them  the 
i  row  of  honsea  opposite,  with  their  yellow  "  jealouBies"  all  blank, 
jny  Htories  high,  the  muslin  blinds  drawn  close,  and  a  great  tall 

d  porle-OKliire,  with  a  hnge  oaken  double  door. 
I  Very  few  passed  down  tiiis  quiet  thoroughfare ;  and  at  a  butcher's 
J,  where  there  were  two  or  three  tiny  morsels  of  meat  within  glazed 
lows,  the  owner  sat  at  the  door  alone,  and  read  his  newspaper  all 
r  long- 

r  There  she  would  be  able  finally  to  shut  ont  that  dreadfn!  night  of 
pgland,  and  the  passing  friends  and  acquaintances,  the  very  sight  of 
a  was  a  jar.  As  she  passed  in  her  cab  throngh  London,  a  glass 
t  to  tlie  eye  of  a  gentleman  riding,  who  started  and  thonght  how 
Inoed  she  seemed  to  have  grown.  "Going  about  in  a  cab,"  he  told 
h  friends,  "  I  declare,  yes."  She  had  at  last  got  free,  at  last  got  away, 
d  erery  tie,  was  at  last  ingalfed  in  the  great  waters  of  obscnrity  j 
id  bffle  she  was  now,  on  the  first  evening,  sitting  in  her  room  trying 
BiKad ;  sitting  at  the  window  as  dismal  and  miserable  as  girl  ever  was 
B  this  world. 

1  What  was  the  course  she  was  looking  to  ?  what  had  she  planned  ? 
■h^M  she  had  a  faint  hope  that  she  might  soon  wither  away,  and 
e  ont  altogether  in  the  straggle.  She  thonght  that  might  be  the 
J  after  all.  But  in  the  mean  time  she  had  determined  to 
lent  her  little  pittance  by  the  aid  of  her  own  honest  labour. 
r  The  poor  child  had,  0/  coune,  determined  to  seize  on  that  plank 
I  always  comes  drifting  by  in  family  shipwreck.  No  matter  how 
mt,  how  nnsuited,  the  reduced  lady  always  thinks  herself  eqnal 
pteaching  children  or  girls,  brings  herself  to  it  with  reluctance  and 

',  and  thinks  that  mere  consent  snfficient  to  insure  success. 
I  Ye«,  I>ianQ  Gay,  the  former  heiress  of  Gay  Court — the  light  and 
f  batt«rfly  of  fashion — whose  life  seemed  to  lookers-on,  as  indeed 
I  to  herself,  bke  the  gorgeous  existence  of  the  Queen  of  Crystal 
b^hte  in  a  pantomime  to  children  in  the  boxes,  had  actually  brought 
r  yotmg  mind  to  the  stem  resolve  of  going  ont  as  A  oovernesu  1 
In  this  foreign  city  she  would  t«aL'h  English  to  the  French  children, 
luch  little  mnaic  as  she  knew,  drawing  also,  she  thought — taking 
stock  of  her  not  very  powerful  accompUsbments.  A  wild  dream :  that 
I>oor  pretty  child — that  stood  herself  in  need  of  a  governess— going 
ruand  to  the  houses  to  give  lessons  \ 

Tee,  this  poor  child  had  come  to  begin  life  at  Bmges — a  kind  of 
penal  len'itude,  indeed.    She  had  often  heard  of  families  being  sud- 
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''  Yon,  I  snppoBe,  are  trayellmg — going  on  in  state  to  Hamburgh 
or  Paris,  or  to  some  of  those  places — ^  Miss  Oay  and  snite'  in  Oahgnam, 
And  poor  old  Margaret — she  was  hit  hard,  poor  woman!  How  is  Gay 
Court  ?  Ah,  Miss  Diana,  you  are  well  off;  but  mind  whom  yon  marrr. 
I  wished  yon  to  haye  that  fellow,  but  it  is  the  best  for  yon  as  jon 
are." 

'*  0,"  said  Diana, ''  then  yon  have  not  heard :  the  case  went  against 
me,  and  I  have  lost  all." 

"  What  r  said  he.  "  0,  there  was  to  be  a  trial ;  I  remember  now. 
And  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  yon  have  lost  ?  What !  Gay  Coort 
gone  ?" 

Diana's  face  was  turned  to  the  ground,  and  she  did  not  answer. 

"  My  goodness !  what  are  we  coming  to  ?  Turned  out  of  Gaj 
Court !  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Have  you  come  to  Utq 
here  ?" 

"  I  am  obliged  to,  Mr.  Lugard,"  she  said,  "  I  have  but  little  left; 
and  there  is  no  disgrace,  if  I  could  only  see  the  way,  in  trying  to  earn 
one's  bread." 

"  Earn  o>ie's  bread  /"  he  said,  rising  with  difficulty,  and  leaning  on 
his  stick — "  earn  one's  bread !    What  do  you  mean  ?    You — '' 

There  was  so  much  conviction  in  this  tone — so  much  contempt 
also,  as  the  truth  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him — that  Diana  felt  quite 
timorous  and  humiliated ;  but  she  answered  steadily : 

'^  There  is  no  discredit  in  honest  labour,  and  I  hope  to  find  some 
way." 

"  I  suppose  as  a  governess.  God  help  us  all  I  Then,  I  conjure 
you,  reflect  a  moment.  Think  of  an  old  family  like  yours,  and  don't 
bring  it  into  discredit.  I  could  do  nothing  for  you,  I  tell  you  plainly; 
I  can't  go  begging  and  interceding.  Why  really,  only  yesterday  e?en- 
ing  I  was  telling  the  Consul  here  about  Gay  Court,  and  how  the  thing 
was  kept  up ;  and  now  I  must  tell  him  the  owner  wants  to  be  a  gover- 
ness.    It's  too  absurd." 

"  I  am  not  asking  you  for  anything,"  said  Diana  with  dignity; 
"  God  forbid  I  sliould  have  occasion !" 

"  0,  I  don't  mean  that,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  tell  you  plainly  this  place 
won't  suit  you.  There  is  no  money  for  teaching,  and  no  one  wante  to 
be  taught ;  so  I  would  change  the  scene  if  I  were  you." 

This  heartlessness  gave  Diana  a  very  chill  in  her  heart,  and  she 
withdrew  without  a  word,  and  without  hearing  Mr.  Lugard's  mntterd 
complaint  that  "  they  were  now  to  be  overrun  with  paupers,  it 
seemed." 


LANDING 


FliOATiNO  along  o'er  the  crystal  tide, 

Breeze  of  the  evening,  blow ; 
Haste,  little  boat,  and  onward  glide, 
Flashed  is  the  sea  on  eyerj  side, 
Flnshed  with  the  sunset  glow. 

Lazily  flaps  my  canvas  white; 

Breeze  of  the  evening,  blow ; 
Flatter  and  blow,  ere  the  snn*s  red  liglit 
Shall  yield  to  the  silver  stars  of  night, — 

Breathe  on  my  sails  below. 

Bathed  arc  the  dancing  wavelets  gay 

In  tints  of  myriad  hue ; 
Cleave,  little  bark,  the  glistering  spray, 
Ere  the  star  that  tells  of  the  dying  day 

Gomes  out  in  the  sky's  deep  blue. 

Merrily  speed  for  yonder  pier, 
"Warm  is  our  welcome  there  ; 

Haste,  little  boat ;  'tis  near,  'tis  near ! 

Yonder  I  see  them,  close  and  clear, 
'Neath  the  balmy  evening  air. 

Close  by  the  parapet  there  they  stand, 

Hasten,  my  pinnace,  fast ! 
Waves  us  her  signal  a  fair  young  hand ; 
Grates  my  keel  on  the  welcome  sand ; 

Back  to  my  love  at  last ! 


T.  II.  s.  E. 


VOL.  VI.  ^Q« 


HOW  WE  SHOULD  DINE— IP  WE  COULD 

^n  €ssa2{  on  Coohtr]; 

BY  QEOBGE  AUOUSTXTS  SALA 


**  Take  salt  herrings,  being  watered,  wash  them  between  yonr  handfl^ 
and  jon  shall  loosen  the  fish  from  the  skin ;  take  off  the  skin  whok^ 
and  lay  them  in  a  dish ;  then  have  a  pound  of  almond-paste  ready; 
mince  the  herrings,  and  stamp  them  with  the  almond-paste,  two  rf 
the  milts  or  roes,  five  or  six  dates,  some  grated  manchet,  sngar,  sack, 
rose-water,  and  saffron;  make  the  composition  somewhat  stiff,  and 
fill  the  skins ;  put  butter  at  the  bottom  of  your  pie ;  lay  on  the  her- 
rings, and  on  them  dates,  gooseberries,  currants,  barberries,  and  batter; 
close  it  up,  and  bake  it ;  liquor  it  with  butter,  verjuice,  and  sugar. 
Serve  hot."  Yes ;  and  I  should  say  with  a  basin  au  bateau  a  vajmr 
entre  Douvres  et  Calais. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  amateurs  of  gastronomy,  readers  of  the 
Epicure's  Year-Book  and  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  menus  of 
the  Baron  Brisse,  the  foregoing  is  a  recipe  for  a  "  herring-pie."  Pray 
do  not  think,  however,  that  I  have  copied  it  from  the  Royal  Cookery- 
Book  of  M.  Jules  Gouffe,  a  work  just  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low,  Son,  and  Marston,  and  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  its  kind  with 
which  I  have  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet.  For  the  "  herring-pie" 
one  Robert  May,  author  of  the  Accomplished  Cook,  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible ;  but  censure  or  blame  will,  I  take  it,  affect  Robert  May  but 
little  now.  His  bones  have  been  "  cavemed  into  dust,"  as  Mr.  Flyleaf 
Milton  would  say,  these  many  years  past.  The  Accomplislied  Cook  was 
published  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

Almond-paste,  dates,  gooseberries,  currants,  barberries,  saffron, 
sugar,  verjuice,  and  red  herrings! — was  there  ever  a  more  abominable 
mess  concocted  ?  the  modem  epicure  may  ask.  The  genius  of  Robert 
May  was,  however,  capable  of  still  higher  flights.  He  tells  us  x)f  "  snails" 
stewed  or  fried  with  oil,  spices,  vinegar,  and  eggs ;  of  frogs'  legs  in 
fricassee,  a  dainty  yet  occasionally  heard  of  in  France;  and  of  "an 
artificial  hen,  with  her  wings  displayed,  sitting  upon  eggs  of  the  same 
material,  wherein  each  of  them  was  enclosed  a  fat  nightingale  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  ambergris."  These  were  the  delicacies,  the  tit-bits, 
the  petits  mets  saignis  of  the  period.  But  the  English  stomach  in  the 
seventeenth  century  could  relish  stronger  meats  than  these:  witness 
the  mighty  chines  and  barons  of  beef;  the  lordly  swans,  baked;  the 
bounteous  marrow-puddings,  the  vasty  custards — vasty  enough  once 
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nearly  to  drown  a  king's  dwarf— with  which  jovial  Sir  Robert  Vyncr 
was  wont  to  regale  the  Merry  Monarch  at  GoldsmithB'  Hall.    He  must 
hare  been  the  jolliest  of  good  fellows  imaginable,  with  his  legs  nnder 
the  mahogany,  this  graceless  Old  Rowley.    He  had  not  an  atom  of 
pride  about  him,  was  always  glad  to  dine  in  the  City,  and  generally 
borrowed  some  money  of  his  hosts  before  he  went  away.    Apart  from 
the  Gogmagogic  gormandising  of  the  City,  the  conntiy  gentlemen  of 
file  Restoration  time  did  not  always  rest  content  with  nicknacks  fla- 
Tonred  with  ambergris,  saffron,  almonds,  and  verjaice.    Philip  Main- 
waring,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Arundel,  preserved  in  Lodge's  Illustratums^ 
idates  how,  in  the  year  1C61,  a  gathering  of  marquises,  lords,  knights, 
nd  squires  took  place  at  Newcastle.    It  was  a  kind  of  picnic,  and 
odi  guest  was  expected  to  bring  a  dish  towards  furnishiDg  forth  the 
Innqaet.     The  competition  was  keen ;  but  the  contribution  of  Sir 
(korge  Goring  was  admitted  to  be  the  masterpiece.    It  consisted  of 
fcar  brawny  pigs,  piping  hot,  bitted  and  harnessed  with  ropes  of  sau- 
■ge,  and  tied  up  in  monstrous  bag-puddings.     ThaVs  what  there  wag 
fcr  supper  in  1 C61,  Monsieur  Gouff^.    And  please  to  remember  that  in 
those  days  forks  were  still  luxuries.    The  elegant  carried  them  about 
iri&  them  in  leathern  cases ;  but  in  most  instances,  and  especially  at 
country  inns,  a  gentleman  was  not  too  proud  to  carve  his  victuals  with 
10  more  aid  than  that  afforded  by  a  jack-knife.    A  spoon  and  a  hunk 
of  bread  made  up  for  the  absence  of  a  fork;*  and  it  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  fat  pig  and  sausages  at  the  Newcastle  picnic  came  in  con- 
tict  with  the  fingers  of  barons  and  squires  and  knights  of  the  shire. 

Thanks  to  the  antiquaries  and  the  poets,  and  the  dramatists  and 
fiarists,  we  know  with  tolerable  accuracy  what  our  ancestors  ate.  Henry's 
BQrfeit  of  lampreys,  and  John's  debauch  on  new  pears  and  cider,  Harry 
the  Eighth's  ruffs  and  reeves,  and  Elizabeth's  round  of  beef  and  tankard 
of  beer  for  breakfast,  have  passed  into  household  words.    Shakespeare's 
descriptions  of  good  eating,  from  Grumio's  bill  of  fare  to  Justice  Shal- 
low's instructions  to  "William  Cook,"  are  eminently  graphic: — so  graphic, 
indeed,  that  some  gastronomic  fanatic  might  write  a  pamphlet  proving 
to  his  own  entire  satisfaction  that  Shakespeare  must  have  been  cJiefd^ 
^nmn$  to  Toby  Mathew  or  the  Earl  of  Southampton.    Ben  Jonson's 
^^ulinary  notes  are  much  more  minute,  but  infinitely  less  artistic,  and 
^le  often  repulsive.    The  perpetual  dwelling  on  hot  pork  in  Bartholo- 
^new  Fair  brings  about  a  heaving  in  the  diaphragm.     But  with  these, 
ted  the  passages  scattered  up  and  down  HoweVs  Letters  and  Pepys' 
•Dkay  (Mr.  Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  a  finished  gmirmand)  and  Evelyn's 
JimairSf  one  sees  pretty  clearly  what  were  the  tastes  of  our  great- 

*  Forki  wen  introdaoed  to  this  oonntry  from  Italy  in  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  time ; 
^nd  there  is  a  ouriooe  iUostration  of  the  gradual  decline  of  Italian  civilisation 
trom  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  evidence  given,  late  in  the  eighteenth, 
^7  David  Garrick  on  the  trial  of  Baretti,  to  the  effect  that  travellers  in  Italy  usuaUy 
^•Ried  knives  and  forks  about  with  them,  there  being  none  at  the  ordinary  inns. 
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great-great-grandfathers  and  grandmothers  in  matters  cnlinary. 
Walter  Scott  has  drawn  largely  on  this  rich  treasnry  of  material;  ant 
there  are  few  more  succulent  pictnres  of  gormandising  extant  thai 
those  of  Cedric  of  Botherwood's  supper,  of  the  dinner  given  by  Si 
Geoffrey  Peveril  to  the  Roundheads,  and  of  the  breakfast  at  Tillietnd 
lem  in  Old  Mortality,  in  wondrous  contrast  to  which  last  is  the  starve 
ling  meal  of  Henry  Morton's  stingy  uncle.  Tom  Brown  and  Defoe  brin) 
down  our  acquaintance  with  the  English  kitchen  to  the  end  of  Williaa 
the  Third's  time;  and  for  acquaintance  with  the  cumne  of  Anna  Angnsb 
and  the  first  George  we  need  nothing  beyond  the  immortal  descriptifli 
of  the  fashionable  dinner  in  Swift's  Polite  Conversation.  And  then  Pope 
Hogarth,  Fielding,  and  Smollett  take  us  easily  through  gradations  oj 
eating  to  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  whose  suppers  in  Fleet-street,  and  whose 
dinners  at  Streatham,  have  been  elaborately  recorded  both  by  '*  Boaf 
and  "Piozzy,"  and  who  has  himself  commemorated  in  solemn  Latii 
sentences,  and  as  a  prologue  to  the  prayer  he  offered  up  for  the  Thrak 
family,  the  last  dish — a  very  indigestible  one — of  which  he  partool 
under  the  roof  of  the  brewer's  fickle  widow. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of  students  of  the  Histoiy  ol 
Civilisation  to  be  satisfied.  They  crave  more  and  more  informatioi 
about  the  kitchen,  and  the  smallest  contribution  to  the  fund  of  know- 
ledge  on  the  subject  has  its  value.  For  example,  in  a  Fremh  histor] 
of  England  I  read  that  the  last  female  monarch  of  the  Stuart  race  wai 
an  adept  in  cookery,  and  that  to  this  day  many  savoury  dishes  «n 
known  as  being  a  la  mode  de  la  Heine  Anne.  This  assertion  ooiil( 
scarcely  have  been  an  invention  on  the  part  of  the  French  historian 
He  must  have  read  the  statement  in  some  English  work ;  but,  wher 
is  it  ?  I  have  myself  only  a  vague  impression  of  having  heard  a  ver 
old  lady  many  years  ago  recommend  a  certain  liqueur,  supposed  to  b< 
infallible  against  spasms,  as  "  Queen  Anne's  cordial ;"  and  even  amonj 
grave  historians  an  ugly  impression  is  current  that  Queen  Anne  wa 
much  too  fond  of  Dutch  cura^oa.  According  to  Dr.  Mead,  her  ma 
jesty's  life  was  shortened  by  her  immoderate  addictedness  to  goo( 
things,  both  edible  and  potable. 

The  Roi/al  Cookery-Book  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  or  at  least  ofth* 
of  her  immediate  successor,  is  extant.  Its  author  is  one  Mr.  Chiffle 
Carter,  and  his  book  is  a  handsome  folio  sumptuously  got  up  and  de 
corated  with  many  well-executed  copper-plates,  showing  the  "  platform' 
or  ground-plan  of  dinner-tables  laid  out  for  large  feasts.  I  once  poe 
sessed  this  book ;  but  to  my  inexpressible  sorrow  it  was  sold  with  man] 
other  volumes  lining  my  modest  shelves  three  years  since.  I  happens 
to  be  at  the  time  in  Andalusia,  and  before  I  could  get  within  telegraph 
ing  distance,  it  was  too  late  ;  otherwise  I  would  have  sent  a  messag' 
home  to  this  effect :  "  Sell  the  present,  mortgage  the  future,  draw  bill 
on  posterity,  beg,  borrow,  or  rob  a  church,  but  save  Charles  Carter* 
Royal  Cooken/'Book."^ 
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I  remember  thus  mnch  of  this  notable  work,  however,  that  its  study 
mpressed  on  me  a  fact  not  nnworthy,  I  think,  of  the  attention  of  the 
»ge  to  come,  who  shall  be  adyentnrons  enongh  to  take  up  the  thread 
)f  that  onerous  labour  of  which  Mr.  Buckle  was  enabled  only  to  achieye 
II  preliminaiy,  although  magnificent,  fragment.    It  seemed  clear  to  me, 
when  I  compared  Charles  Carter  with  Robert  May,  and  his  precursors 
of  the  spit  and  stewpan,  that  a  marked  revolution  in  the  English  kitchen 
had  set  in  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and,  in  another  direction,  was 
itill  further  developed  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  once  again  at 
the  advent  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne.    Between  IGGO 
and  1715  we  grew  more  and  more  familiar  with  French  and  with  Dutch 
oookery.   The  former  influenced  our  sauces  and  ragouts ;  the  latter  left 
a  lasting  mark  on  our  mode  of  dressing  fish  and  vegetables.'  In  Charles 
Carter  I  found  the  first  mention,  in  an  English  cookery-book,  of  salmon 
and  flounder  souchis.    He  calls  them  "zouchy;"  and  these,  with  most 
of  oar  marinades  and  pickling  preservations,  are  manifestly  of  Dutch 
origin.*    From  them,  too,  long  before  our  factors  at  Fort  William,  or 
home-returning  governors  from  the  "  still  vexed  Bermoothes,"  sent  or 
brought  us  the  recipes,  we  probably  learnt  the  secret  of  Curry  (by  Carter 
called  "kerry")  and  pepper-pot;  both  of  which  dishes,  from  old  East- 
•nd  West-Indian  traditions,  are  still  prepared  with  incomparable  excel- 
lence at  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam.    The  Hollanders  also  were  most 
conning  market-gardeners.    The  story  of  King  William  teaching  Swift 
to  cat  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  fashion  is  too  trite  to  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration ;  but  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Burnet  and  Miss 
SMckland,  that  Queen  Mary  the  Second  was  as  consummate  an  artist 
in  cookery  as  the  foreign  historian  asserts  her  sister  to  have  been. 
Perhaps  the  Frenchman  mistook  Mary  for  Anne.    The  former,  how- 
ever, was  a  notorious  cordon  bleu ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  market-gardeners  of  Fulham  and  Putney  and  Tumham-green  have 
jet  reason  to  be  grateful  for  valuable  hints  as  to  the  cultivation  of  car- 
lots,  parsneps,  and  cabbages  bequeathed  to  tbem  by  James's  ungrateful 
daughter.    Analogical  examination  is  clearly  permissible  in  the  study 
of  civilisation;  and  I  find  strong  evidence  of  the  former  proficiency  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  vegetables  in  the 
Northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  at  New  York, 
St  whose  ordinaries  certain  exquisite  stewed  and  brown  "chip"  pota- 
toes, stewed  carrots,  with  sweet  or  savoury  sauces,  and  cunning  disguise- 
ments  of  cabbage,  are  confessedly  prepared  in  "  the  Dutch  manner." 
The  Batavian  occupation  of  New  York  did  not  terminate  until  Charles 

*  What  is  the  derivation  of  MayonnaUe?  May  it  not  have  been  originally  a 
**  Hahonaise,**  BO  named  from  the  French  expedition  to  the  Balearic  Isles  in  the 
eighteenth  century  7  There  is  a  *'  Rue  du  Port  Mahon ;''  and  at  Port  Mahon,  as  at 
other  Spanish  towns,  fish,  poultry,  and  meat  dressed  with  oil  are  still  a  common 
dish.  The  Ma/yonnaisfy  or  Mahonaucj  As^  in  fact,  only  a  cold  vlla.  To  suit  the 
Spaniah  polale,  the  oU  should  be  rancid. 
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the  Second  had  been  some  time  on  the  throne ;  and  many  Dntdi  mi- 
ners and  customs,  as  well  as  names,  yet  linger  in  the  Empire  State. 
Onr  indebtedness  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  way  of  fish  is,  I  conoeiTf^ 
as  indubitable  as  it  is  immense.  We  owe  to  this  frugal  and  indnstiioM 
country  the  kippered  herring.  We  owe  to  Holland,  likewise,  the  pickkd 
or  marini  herring,  the  preserved  cod-sounds,  and  the  smoked  sahnonw 
grateful  to  the  palate  on  some  ^  morning  after,"  especially  in  Scotlii4 
when  you  haye  passed  the  evening  with  two  bailies,  a  sheriff-dqrati- 
who  kiiew  Sir  Walter,  a  brass-kettle,  a  case-bottle,  and  a  numb^  of 
tumblers.    I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  pickled  salmon;  but 
it  is  fiot  a  French  dish,  and  I  fancy  that  it  is  a  Dutch  one.    Pickled 
oysters — so  plentiful  and  so  delicious  in  America,  so  rare  and  so  litde 
understood  here — are  also  clearly  Dutch.    '^  Dutch  salmon"  is  spohn 
of  disparagingly  at  the  present  day,  although  why  it  should  be  callel 
'^  Dutch"  at  all,  puzzles  me.     Being  brought  from  the  northaoeit 
parts  of  the  North  Sea,  it  might  with  more  propriety  be  termed  Dab* 
carlian  or  Bothnian  salmon.    The  Dutch,  however,  would  seem  to  haie 
been  the  first  to  teach  us  to  eat  turbot  and  lobsters.    Prior  to  the  Bat* 
toration,  nearly  the  only  crustaceous  delicacy  spoken  of  is  the  crab. 

Charles  Carter  likewise  lays  down  a  very  marked  and  necessary  dk- 
tinction  between  soups  and  pottages.  The  modem  classification  into 
thick  and  clear  soups  is,  to  my  thinking,  weak  and  vague.  Wc  hate 
a  mezzo  iermim  in  the  puree^  such  as  Crecy,  Palestine,  green-pea,  &c; 
but  the  old  "  pottage" — not  in  any  way  answering  to  the  modem  Frendi 
potage,  which  is  a  generic  term  for  any  soup,  from  bouillon  to  hisqw-- 
is  clearly  applicable  to  the  thick,  savoury,  "  stodgy"  soup  with  plaity 
of  solids  in  it,  which,  if  you  take  a  good  basinful  of  it  for  lunch,  will 
cause  you  to  regard  a  proximate  dinner  with  more  than  indifference. 
Green-turtle,  mock-turtle,  ox-tail,  cockie-leekie,  mulligatawny,  are  emi- 
nently "  pottages."  They  may  be  eaten  with  a  knife  and  fork  as  weD 
as  with  a  spoon;  whereas  ji?o/a^6  a  la  reme  is  as  clearly  no  "pottage," 
but  a  soup,  smooth,  equable,  homogeneous,  which  can  be  supped  or 
drunk  from  commencement  to  end.  Bisque  is  a  "pottage;"  for  rtal 
bisque  should  have  substantial  white  islets  floating  in  its  sea  of  Venetian 
red.  Charles  Carter  calls  it  "bisk,"  and  a  "pottage ;"  he  has  bisks  of 
lobster,  of  crab  or  craw-fish,  and  even  of  carp  and  tench.  A  "bisk," 
indeed,  is  only  a  thickened  and  highly-flavoured  soucJd;  and  the  Pro- 
vencal bouillabaisse  is  merely  a  bisque  with  a  clear  instead  of  a  thick 
basis. 

I  have  hazarded  the  opinion  that  our  kitchen  was  once  more  sub- 
jected to  foreign  influences  by  the  incoming  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty; 
but  although  the  first  and  second  Georges  were  bom-and-bred  Germans, 
they  indoctrinated  our  cooks  with  but  very  few  notions  from  Yaterland. 
The  fondness  of  George  the  First  for  bad  oysters  has  become  prover- 
bial, and  a  jest ;  but  bad  oysters  were  as  common  a  century  and  a  half 
ag'o  in  France  as  they  are  lo  \Xi\&  ^«5  vciQi^xmfknY,    Until  the  great 
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SerofaitioD,  the   airocions  piscatory  code  of  France   reserved  fresh 
fish  almost  exclosiYelj  for  the  use  of  the  aristocracy.    In  fishing  vil- 
lagesy  of  conrse,  on  the  coast,  the  natives  had  their  fill  of  fish,  and 
vonld  have  liked  to  have  had  meat  instead ;  but  in  the  interior  the 
produce  of  the  snarie  belonged  to  the  king  and  his  nobles.     It  was 
because  the  marie  failed  to  arrive  in  time,  that  Yattel  slew  himself. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  constrained  as  they  were  by  the  observances  of 
their  religion  to  be  frequent  fish-eaters,  were  thrown  back  on  salted 
importations  of  cod  and  ling  from  Labrador  or  Newfoundland ;  and  it 
h  only  since  continental  nations  have  ceased  to  be  such  very  devout 
Catholics  that  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have  refrained  from 
coming  to  loggerheads  about  once  in  every  ten  years  concerning  "  the 
fisheries."    To  this  day  in  France,  at  all  but  first-rate  private  tables, 
fiih  is  a  dubious  and  perilous  dish  to  order.     I  have  known  it  stale  at 
the  Trois  Fr^res.    I  have  known  it  so  ancient  at  Yefour's,  that  in  Eng- 
Imd,  and  by  a  feip^rj  gourmet,  the  marine  veteran,  dish  and  all,  would 
have  been  flung  at  the  waiter's  head.    In  second-class  French  restau- 
nnts  fish  smelling  as  loudly  as  a  Chaldean  trumpet  in  the  new  moon  is 
looked  upon  quite  as  a  thing  of  course.    Since  the  sedulous  and  praise- 
worthy development  of  oyster-culture  in  France,  molluscs  in  Paris  may 
generally  be  taken  with  confidence. 

But,  bating  the  bad  oysters  he  preferred  to  Colchesters  or  Whit- 
stables,  it  would  not  appear  that  George  or  George's  successor  did  in 
any  remarkable  degree  Teutonise  our  cookery.  We  have  never  learned 
to  eat  black  bread  with  carraway-seeds  in  it,  or  hot  red  cabbage,  or 
Muer-kraut  With  all  our  plenitude  of  sausage-machines — which  are  the 
converse  of  those  of  the  eternals,  for  they  grind  rapidly  and  do  not 
mince  small — we  have  never  risen  to  the  height  of  the  German  appe- 
tite for  umrsty  or  even  of  the  Italians  for  salami  and  inortadella.  Save 
at  Christmas,  in  connection  with  turkey,  it  has  never  been  quite  the 
thing  in  refined  English  society  to  avow  a  fondness  for  sausages.  They 
are  yet  uneasily  regarded  as  the  food  of  chimney-sweeps  and  ticket 
porters.  I  am  open  to  correction,  obviously,  in  opining  that  our  first 
German  sovereign  failed  to  naturalise  some  German  dishes  among  us. 
We  may  be  indebted  to  Germany  for  the  plain  suet-pudding  ;  but  then 
the  marrow-pudding  is  clearly  English,  and  suet  was  only  used  when 
marrow  grew,  from  the  increased  demand,  somewhat  scarce.  I  lean, 
however,  to  the  belief  that  Georges  the  First  and  Second,  if  they  had 
the  will,  had  not  the  power  to  Germanise  our  kitchen.  And  I  gravely 
doubt,  even,  that  they  had  the  will.  Their  habits  and  ways  of  life 
were  not  German,  but  French.  There  was  as  much  French  talked 
at  the  court  of  the  first  two  Georges  as  there  had  been  at  that  of 
Henry  the  Second  or  Richard  the  First,  or  as  there  is,  at  this  day, 
at  the  oonrt  of  St.  Petersburg.  Royalty  dressed  and  conversed,  danced, 
ite,  drank,  and  dissipated  d  la  Frangam,  the  Gallicism  acting  as  a 
leaven  to  a  mass  of  disagreeable  and  brutish  O^tm^u  ^q^^«   Tti^ 
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courtiers  of  Charles  the  Second  had  bronght  with  them  a  doud  of 
French  barbers,  French  cooks,  French  fencing-  and  dancing-mastere, 
French  quacks,  French  swindlers,  and  French  courtesans.  The  pharma- 
copolic  and  balatronic  collegians  who  swarmed  in  the  train  of  the 
earliest  Georges  were  Germans,  but  they  all  aped  French  manners  and 
-copied  French  vices. 

English  cookery  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  state  by  that  period  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  when  the  mental  validity  of  the  monarch 
ceased.  Parisian  gastronomy,  to  which  the  Stuarts  and,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  first  two  Guelphs  had  been  addicted,  was  checked,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  middle-classes,  by  the  almost  prohibitive  duties 
imposed,  for  political  reasons,  on  the  wines  of  France.  And  without 
its  congenial  vintages  French  cookery  amounts  merely  to  so  many 
artful  methods  of  dressing  up  leather  and  prunella.  Throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  only  the  wealthiest  could  aflPord  to  drink  claret  or 
Burgundy;  and  the  champagne  in  the  cellars  of  "oldQ."  (the  de- 
bauched Duke  of  Queensberry)  was  deemed  almost  as  rich  and  rare  ai 
his  Imperial  Tokay,  which  at  his  sale  fetched  forty  guineas  a  dozen. 
The  debased  taste  of  the  age  maybe  imagined  from  the  dictum  of  such 
an  arbiter  of  elegancies  as  Brummel,  to  the  effect  that  a  gentleman 
always  "  ports'*  with  his  cheese.  He  might  "  port,"  indeed,  with  double- 
■Gloucester;  but  who  would  take  "  black  strap'*  with  gruyere  ?  A  real 
epicure  —  and  epicureanism  is  essentially  a  gentle  quality  —  always 
"  Chnmbertins"  or  "  Romanee  Contis"  with  his  cheese.  Other  causes 
conspired  to  bring  French  cookery  into  discredit  with  the  non-refined 
classes.  We  were  almost  continually  at  war  with  the  French.  It 
was  esteemed  as  patriotic  to  despise  the  "  kickshaws''  of  France  as 
to  guzzle  fiery  ports  and  sherries.  The  City  of  London  adhered  con- 
sistently to  the  deglutition  of  masses  of  roasted  or  seethed  flesh. 
Guildhall  had  not  yet  become  susceptible  even  of  the  soothing  in- 
fluences of  turtle.  The  provincial  corporations  followed,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  wake  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Great  numbers  of  the  wealthy  squire- 
tirchy  detested  the  Hanoverian  kings,  and,  retiring  sulkily  to  their 
estates,  sneered  at  French  cooks,  and  fed  on  mountainous  gobbets  of 
beef  and  venison,  poultry  and  game.  I  verily  believe  that  the  abominable 
custom,  still  too  prevalent  in  this  country,  of  eating  venison  and  game 
in  a  putrescent  state,  originated  in  this  chronic  political  discontent  of 
the  Jacobite  country  gentry.  The  cruel  game-laws  forbade  the  pea- 
sant to  touch  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge.  The  gentry,  who  were  miser- 
able agriculturists,  allowed  their  substance  to  run  to  waste  in  teeming 
covers  and  deer-parks.  They  killed  their  game  for  sport ;  but  they  were 
(then)  too  proud  to  sell  it  to  the  London  dealers.  They  fed  themselves, 
their  children,  and  their  retainers  upon  it ;  but  there  was  still  an  over- 
plus. The  larder  became  therefore  stocked  with  game,  and  to  eat  it 
^'i/gh"  became  fashionable.  If  this  be  not  the  reason  I  am  perplexed 
othcrwiae  to  account  foT  &  cn&ViOisi  ^  ^VvSsi'S^V^^'?^  ^xmI  Esquimaux 
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long  as  we  eat  stinking  game  we  are  base  hypo- 
^'ionaries  to  convert  the  cannibals. 

*  X.  •  ''ing  to  complete  the  discredit  into  which 

'  ,  ^nld  be  found  in  the  personal  habits  of 

'v.     i|^         ••  '^ird   took  habitually  an   amazing 

*  ^  "^^       •ii  back  from  his  long  walks  and 

\^^  ^  jy  habit  and  temperament  and 

' ,    *  ^     V  *  •■  ^^^^  heartily  on  the  plainest  food. 

S       *      *•  overeij'n  who  dined  at  two  o'clock  on 

*  \  .lips,  and  thought  baked  rice-pudding  a 
*•.      ^                    J  plutocracy,  the  hourgeoisis  began  to  esteeni 

lips  and  baked  rice-pudding  as,  somehow,  dimly 

ity  and  patriotism,  and  the  maintenance  of  theCon- 

.rch  and  State.     Culinary  elegance  might  have  been 

.0  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  George  the  Fourth  was,  in  early 

./  a  glutton.   It  was  not  until  he  became  old  that  he  obtained 

by  of  a  gourmet.    As  a  young  man  he  was  a  great  cricketer, 

he  grew  overheated  at  Lord's  he  used  to  refresh  himself  with 
t  pound-cake  crumbled  up  in  a  quart  of  cream.  Do  you  won- 
le  grew  in  later  life  gross  and  soggy,  and  died  of  a  complica- 
e  diseases  ?  Egalite  Orleans,  however,  when  in  England,  con- 
instil  some  rudimentary  notions  of  culinary  science  into  the 
arent.  He  taught  him,  it  is  said,  to  cook  with  his  own  hands 
r  truffes  and  Maintenon  cutlets.  As  Prince  Regent,  George 
sically,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  gave  some  really  choice  din- 
arlton  House  ;  but^  from  heginnhig  to  end,  lie  was  too  /lard  a 

enjoy  his  meals  thoroughly.  He  had  a  French  cook,  Watier, 
re  the  days  of  Ude  and  CarSme,  and  in  the  ministrations  of 
mplished  servitor  we  may  mark  the  dawn  of  the  revival  of 
x)kery  in  England.    The  following  is  from  Captain  Gronow's 

"  Upon  one  occasion  some  gentlemen  of  both  White's  and 

had  the  honour  to  dine  with  the  Prince  Regent,  and  during 
irsation  the  Prince  inquired  what  sort  of  dinners  they  got  at 
)s ;  upon  which  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  one  of  the  guests,  ob- 
it their  di-nners  were  always  the  same, — *the  eternal  joints  and 
:b,  the  boiled  fowl  with  oyster-sauce,  and  an  apple-tart :  this 
re  have  at  our  club,  and  very  monotonous  fare  it  is.'  The 
ithout  further  remark,  rang  the  bell  for  his  cook,  Watier,  and, 
jsence  of  those  who  dined  at  the  royal  table,  asked  him  whether 
take  a  house  and  organise  a  dinner-table.  Watier  assented, 
5d  Madison,  the  prince's  page,  manager ;  and  Labourie,  from 
kitchen,  cook.  The  club  flourished  only  a  few  years,  owing 
ght-play  which  was  carried  on  there.  The  Duke  of  York 
1  it,  and  was  a  member.  The  dinners  were  exquisite :  the 
dan  cook  could  not  beat  Labourie.  The  favourite  game  played 
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Gambling,  it  has  thas  been  seen,  was  the  rain  of  Watiet^By  as  it  hit 
been  of  many  clabs  before ;  bat  the  Prince  Begent  ia  certainly  eolilU 
to  the  commendation  of  poaterity  for  his  efforts  to  rescue  Engliflh  gcD> 
tlemen  from  the  monotonoas  thraldom  of  joints  and  beefirteaks,  hM 
fowl  and  apple- tart.  The  dark  ages,  at  leasts  were  oyer.  The  en  of 
cnlinary  sweetness  and  light  was  about  to  commence.  The  OTertkrat 
of  France  threw  open  the  long  and  hermetically -sealed  Contiioi 
Baonaparte,  accorcQng  to  Bnllat-Sayarin,  mangeaU  vU$  $i  man/mi 
mal;  but  among  his  ministers  and  his  marshals  had  been  some  of  ill 
most  illustrious  gourmets  in  Europe.  The  names  of  Gambaceres,  cf 
Tronchet,  of  Fouch^,  of  Caulaincourt,  and  of  Clarke,  Doke  de  FeltN^ 
are  yet  reyered  below-stairs.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  put  to  the  M 
the  capacities  not  only  of  the  wisest  diplomatists  in  Europe,  bat  of  tki 
deftest  cooks  in  France.  Nesselrode,  Wittgettstein,  Pozzo  di  fioifOb 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  Osten-Sacken,  Richelieu,  Talleyrand,  Castlereig^ 
were  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  affairs  of  the  stomach.  The  yisit  ft 
the  Allied  Soyereigns  to  England  set  a  thousand  spits  turning.  Tte 
pots  and  pans  of  the  French  cfief  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  ain^ 
that  marched  from  Brussels  on  Waterloo ;  and  the  Duke  of  WeUiaf^ 
ton's  French  cook  (he  was  a  Legitimist  perhaps)  was  anxious  dut 
Napoleon  should  be  routed  early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  his 
master  might  get  home  in  good  time  for  dinner.  The  first  years  of  the 
restored  Bourbons  were  singularly  fayourable  to  the  adyancement  cf 
cookery ;  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  chefs  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding generation  were  bred,  or  were  the  pupils  of  cooks  bred,  in  ^ 
kitchens  of  the  Tuileries.  The  reestablishment  of  friendly  relatiooE 
between  the  two  long-estranged  nations  brought  multitudes  of  aocoin' 
plished  French  cooks  to  England.  They  were  too  numerons  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  wants  of  the  nobility,  or  the  wealthy  merchants  aad 
bankers;  but  no  sooner  did  they  appear  than,  by  the  operation  of aa 
inevitable  law  of  ciyilisation  (too  often  overlooked),  a  demand  arose  to 
meet  the  supply.  If  the  sky  rained  lizards,  there  would  in  procewof 
time  arise  a  community  of  lizard-eaters,  who  would  complain  bitt^lj 
if  the  lizard-harvest  was  deficient.  The  club-system — the  palatial  Pill- 
Mall  club — was  established  in  England.  An  admirable  French  cook 
was  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  establishment  as  a  good  cellar  of  wine 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  newspapers  and  magazines ;  and,  moreoTer, 
the  club  could  afford  to  pay  handsomer  salaries  than  even  great  nobles 
and  princes  and  kings  could  spare  their  chefs.  More  than  once  the 
Carlton  and  the  Reform  have  outbidden  Schonbrunn  and  the  Winter 
Palace. 

The  remarks  in  which,  at  perhaps  too  great  length,  I  have  indulged 
concerning  the  antecedents  of  cookery  among  us  as  a  nation,  are  never- 
theless warranted  by  the  need  there  is  to  show  the  raison  detreoi^* 
Jules  Qouffe's  Cookery-Book.  But  that  the  multiplicity  of  first-cltfs 
West-end  clubs  has  ta\x£\iti  1E»\i^\^  ^<scL\aV.\si^\v  how  to  dine  well,  and 
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las  incited  tinem.  to  supply  their  wivee  and  housekeepers  with  the  means 
)f  proTiding  dinners,  i^  least  relatively,  as  good  at  home,  M.  Gonff^'s 
i)ook  wonid  be  at  best  bat  an  exotic,  a  costly  toy,  a  splendid  archaso- 
logical  monument,  comparatively  as  expensive  and  little  sought  after 
18  Lord  Kingston's  magnificent  book  on  the  antiquities  of  Mexico,  or 
Heyrick's  tnagnum  opus  on  ancient  armour.    I  have  no  wish  to  con- 
trast M.  Gk)nfE(§'s  remarkable  performance  with  the  already-published, 
cod  to  some  extent  classical^  works  of  Tide,  of  CarSme,  of  Chandelier, 
ef  Soyer  (whose  personal  eccentricities  have  thrown  his  undeniable 
merits  as  a  kitchen  reformer  most  unjustly  into  the  shade),  and  of 
Francatelli;  the  last,  perhaps,  an  artist  who,  but  for  his  strange 
monomania — well-nigh  amounting  to  amentia — for  the  employment 
of  truffles  in  almost  eveiy  conceivable  form,  would  leave  all  his  com- 
petitors fax  behind.    To  say  that  M.  6ouffe*s  book  is  superior  or  in- 
ferior, as  a  pure  livre  de  cumne^  to  Soyer's  Regenerator^  or  Franca- 
telli's  Modem  Cooh^  would  be  to  undertcJse  a  very  invidious  task.    I 
diall  content  myself  with  pointing  out  a  few  instances  in  which  Jules 
Ckmffi^  (who  is  chef  de  cuisine  to  the  Paris  Jockey-Club,  and  whose 
work  has  been  translated  into  our  tongue  by  his  brother  Alphonse,  head 
pastrycook  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen)  differs  as  to  his  mode  of  culinary 
treatment  firom  his  predecessors,  and  in  which  he  has  struck  new  and 
original  ground.    The  sixteen  plates  gorgeously  printed  in  colours,  and 
the  hundred-and-fifty  wood-engravings  which  adorn  this  luxurious  tome, 
ire  striking  examples  of  novelty  in  the  compilation  of  a  cookery-book. 
Id  English  works  of  a  similar  nature  we  see  occasionally  a  few  mean  and 
pallid  woodcuts,  and  some  wretched  diagrams,  professing  to  point  out 
how  carcasses  should  be  jointed,  and  how  joints  and  poultry  should  be 
carved — diagrams  which,  in  most  cases,  exhibit  a  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  anatomy.    M.  Gouffe's  illustrations,  on  the 
contrary,  while  so  beautiftilly  executed  and  so  harmoniously  coloured 
as  to  be  in  many  instances  real  works  of  art,  which  an  epicure  might 
Ihime  for  the  decoration  of  his  dining-room,  are  all  of  a  strictly  tech- 
nical and  practical  nature :  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  might  serve 
as  a  model  to  the  novice,  as  a  guide  to  the  practician,  and  as  a  reminder 
to  the  proficient.    Thus,  instead  of  an  unmeaning  cut-de-Iampe,  or  a 
faguely  flourishing  colophon,  a  sparkling  little  vignette  shows  us  "  the 
table  laid  and  the  soup  served."    There  is  a  cauliflower  drawn  with  an 
accuracy  of  which  Wenceslas  Hollar  might  have  been  proud.   Successive 
woodcuts  give  us  representations  of  the  cooking-utensils  in  most  con- 
atant  use ;  of  improved  stoves,  meat-safes,  and  roasting-ranges ;  of  the 
"position  of  the  hands  in  turning  mushrooms,"  a  feat  hitherto  left  unde- 
leted by  adepts  in  chiromancy;  of  the  position  of  the  hands  in  mixing 
"  Uaisan;***  of  "  hares  on  the  spit ;"  of  hors  d'mutres,  such  as  gherkins, 

*  Liauon  is  what  Ecgliah  cooks  term  "  tbickcniDg''  for  soups  and  sauces. 
lAaiitni  h  VAUemandc  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  Sauce  Allemande,  which  last  is- 
one  of  file  principal  sauces  of  high-class  cookery. 
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sardines,  pickled  ojBters  and  herrings,  cacnmberSy  raw  oysters  d  hpow- 
rode,  and  black  radish  (M.  GonfPe  has  forgotten  caviar ^  salade  ttanehmi, 
salnme,  and  Bologna  sausages,  all  of  which  are  essentially  A^«  ^auvnt: 
he  only  mentions  caviar  canapes  as  a  cold  "dish").  The  cut  of  "boiled 
beef  garnished  with  yegetables"  is  positively  delicious  to  look  upoo; 
and  the  pyramidal  plate  of  croquets  might  serve  as  a  model  in  blid 
and  white  for  a  Meissonnier  to  paint  from.  Equally  graphic  are  tho 
illustrations  of  braised  ribs  of  beef;  of  calf's  head  and  feet;  of  "roart 
chump-end  of  loin  of  yeal;"  of  "  veal  cutlet  mpapillotie;"  of  "fricaseed 
chicken,"  and  ^^  mayonnaise  of  fowl;'*  of  "goose  with  sauer-kraut^'' mA 
"  pigeons  d.  la  crapaudine;'*  of  "  larks  on  the  spit,"  and  smelts  on 
"  skewers ;"  of  "  crayfish  en  hhatomhe^''  and  "  plain  apple  charbM* 
There  is  also  an  excellent  engraving,  drawn  to  scale  and  finished  with 
photographic  minuteness,  of  that  valuable  culinary  accessory  so  im- 
perfectly understood  in  English  kitchens — the  hai^umarie  pan ;  each  rf 
the  circumscribed  casseroles  being  duly  labelled  according  to  it8C(»- 
tents :  "  EspagnoU^'*  "  supreme^''  "  blond  de  veau^*  "  bechamel  grout,* 
"consofjinU  de  volaUlej*  ^^fumet  de  faisan^*  ^^  bechamel  maigre^^  and 
"  Allemande  grasse.''  I  must  dissent,  however,  from  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  the  draughtsman  who  has  illustrated  M.  Gouffe's  book,  as  to 
the  appearance  of  a  sirloin  of  beef.  The  cut,  too,  of  a  saddle  of  mutton 
seems  to  English  eyes  most  wofully  disfigured.  These  trifling  excep- 
tions apart,  the  pictorial  adornments  of  the  Itoyal  Cookery-Book  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  large  plates  are  really  splendid;  and 
triumphs  of  conscientious  draughtsmanship  and  skilful  chromolitho- 
graphy  have  been  achieved  in  the  grand  tableau  of  the  "  pyramid  of 
shellfish,"  the  " saumon  ci  la  Ghambordj'  and  the  " salmon  en  mm/on- 
naisey  These  illustrations  have  all  been  drawn  from  nature  by  31. 
Bongat,  a  very  clever  painter.  The  large,  like  the  small  plates,  hare 
a  directly  practical  value,  in  making  the  culinary  operation  in  hand 
clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young  practitioner,  and  showing  hinii 
after  he  has  learnt  how  to  cook  a  particular  plat^  how  it  should  look 
when  cooked.  A  valuable  hint  to  the  purchaser  of  provisions  is  also 
given,  in  a  very  curious  tableau,  showing  side  by  side  representations  of 
good  and  inferior  meat  and  poultry. 

M.  Gouffe*s  voluminous  work — it  comprises  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages — is  divided  into  two  cardinal  sections.  Household  Cookery  and 
First-class  Cookery.  The  chapter  in  the  first  section  on  pot  aufeu,  or 
beef-broth,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  English  housekeepers,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested. 
The  genuine  pot  au  feu  is  scarcely  understood  in  middle-class  English 
households,  and  I  shall  be  doing  our  housekeepers  no  ill  turn  in  con- 
densing a  few  of  M.  Gouffe's  remarks  on  the  subject.  "  Beef-broth,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  soul  of  domestic  cookery;  it  constitutes  the  most  nutritions 
part  of  daily  food.  Besides  being  extensively  served  as  soup^  it  is  also 
the  1)0818  of  numerous  pTepQa!al\0Tk&,  ^u^Vi  «&  ^tiaws^  sauces,  purees^  &Q- 
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To  make  a  good  pot  au  feu  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of 
those  elementary  and  fondamental  operations  which  should  be  made 
dear  to  everybody  when  treating  of  domestic  cookery." 

''  The  two  stock-pots  most  in  use  are  a  tinned-iron  one  and  one  of 
tinned  copper ;  these  are  the  best,  being  more  easily  cleaned — a  con- 
sideration of  much  moment,  the  quality  of  the  broth  depending  on  the 
cleanliness  of  the  pot.  Two  other  yery  general  stock-pots,  one  of  cast- 
iron,  the  other  of  earthenware,  are  on  that  yery  account  to  be  discarded." 
(In  this  last  obsenration  I  venture  to  disagree  with  M.  Gouffi^.  An 
earthenware  stock-pot  for  pot  au/eu  has  been  in  use  among  the  middle 
md  humbler  classes  of  France  for  centuries,  and  without  evil  effects. 
A  large  glazed  pipkin  can  be  easily  cleaned,  and  if  broken,  easily  re- 
plaoed.  Now,  in  aristocratic  kitchens,  where  there  is  an  extensive 
httme^  stock-pots  of  tinned  copper  are  always  procurable;  but  in 
middle-class  households,  where  the  utensils  are  fewer,  the  copper  pans 
ttaod  in  need  of  frequent  re-tinning,  and  servants  are  often  so  ignorant 
and  so  lazy,  that  they  fail  to  apprise  their  mistress  when  the  services 
of  Alexander  the  coppersmith  are  required;  and  an  untinned  copper 
stewpan  becomes  soon  a  very  witches'  cauldron,  to  which  cling  unut- 
terable and  poisonous  nastinesses.  A  Spanish  gentleman  once  told  me 
that  he  found  it  cheaper  to  have  his  hatterie  de  cuisine  of  silver,  simply 
because  his  copper  utensils  demanded  such  frequent  repairs.  But  to 
resume.)  "  I  make,"  says  M.  GouifS, "  a  distinction  between  a  pot  aufeu 
tsx  everyday  use,  and  one  for  extra  occasions.  For  the  first,  or  small 
pot  aufeu^  take :  1\  lbs.  of  beef  (leg  or  shoulder  parts) ;  J  lb.  of  bone 
(about  the  quantity  included  in  that  weight  of  meat) ;  3^  quarts  of 
water ;  I  oz.  salt ;  1  middle-sized  carrot  (say  5  oz.),  1  large  onion  (say 
5  oz.)  with  a  clove  stuck  in  it ;  3  leeks  (say  about  7  oz.) ;  half  a  head 
of  celery  (say  ^  oz,);  1  middle-sized  turnip  (say  5  oz.);  1  small  parsnep 
(say  1  oz).  For  the  larger  pot  au  feu  take :  3  lbs.  beef ;  1  lb.  bone  ; 
5|  quarts  of  water  ;  2  oz.  salt ;  2  carrots  ;  2  large  onions  ;  6  leeks  ; 
2  timips ;  1  parsnep  (say  2  oz.),  and  2  cloves  to  the  onion.  Soup 
produced  by  the  first  recipe  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons  ;  if  there  are  only  two  to  partake  of  it,  the  remainder  will 
not,  on  that  accoimt,  be  lost,  as  it  will  do  for  a  second  time ;  it  will 
also  be  useful  to  have  at  hand  to  add  to  the  same  for  warming  up  the 
beef.  The  meat,"  M.  Gouffe  goes  on,  "besides  producing  a  good  broth, 
makes  a  good  houilU:'  The  majority  of  English  cooks  throw  the  gravy- 
beef,  from  which  soup  has  been  made,  into  the  hog-tub. 

Here  is  the  modus  operandi mi\i  ihQpot  aufeu.  "  The  first  requisite 
IB  a  good  slow  fire ;  feed  your  stove  well  with  charcoal,  so  as  not  to 
have  to  replenish  it  for  three  hours,  and  when  you  do  have  to  renew 
the  fire,  be  careful  not  to  hurry  the  boiling,  which  should  always  proceed 
slowly.  Do  not  close  the  pot  hermetically,  as  this  would  prevent  the 
broth  being  clear.  After  boning  the  beef  tie  it  round  with  string, 
in   order  to  keep  it  together  and  in  shape;  break  the  bones  with 
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the  cleayer ;  pnt  the  pieces  in  the  pot  first  and  the  meat  orer  them ; 
add  three-and-a-half  quarts  of  oold  filtered  water  for  the  gmall  pot,  and 
fire-and-a-half  for  the  large  one.  Pat  the  pot  on  the  fire.  When  nearij 
boiling,  skim,  and  add  half  a  gill  of  cold  water  toe  the  small  pot  and  one 
gill  for  the  large  pot;  repeating  this  operation  two  or  three  times  will 
secure  a  clear  and  limpid  appearance  to  the  broth;  then  add  the  yeget- 
ables  indicated  above,  and  as  soon  as  boiling  recommences,  remore  the 
pot  to  the  stoTC  comer.  Let  it  remain  there  rimmering  far  four  orfim 
hours'^  (the  Italics  are  mine);  '^  the  fire  should  be  kept  st^dy  all  the 
time,  so  that  a  slight  but  continual  ebullition  take  place.  When  tiie 
broth  is  done,  take  out  the  meat  and  put  it  on  a  dish"  (don't  throw  it  to 
the  pigs,  Mrs.  Oook);  ^'  taste  the  broth,  and  if  any  additional  salt  be 
required,  add  it — but  only  at  the  last  moment^  when  the  soup  is  pomed 
in  the  tureen,  it  being  best  to  keep  the  stock  of  light  seasoning,  as  this 
will  always  increase  in  warming  up  and  reducing  for  sauces." 

How  many  English  middle-class  cooks,  laying  their  hands  on  tiMir 
hearts  or  stomachs,  can  conscientiously  declare  that  they  understaid  the 
art  and  mystery  of  providing  2k  pot  an  feu  f  The  quantity  of  meat  abso- 
lutely wasted  by  English  cooks  in  making  soup  is  shameful,  and  wfaflft 
the  soup  is  made  you  never  hear  anything  of  the  residue,  or  of  the 
bouillu  If  soup  is  wanted  the  next  day,  there  must  be  a  fresh  purchne 
of  mounds  of  meat  from  the  butchers.  I  have  very  firequently  calcii- 
lated  that  a  basin  of  beef-tea  at  home  has  cost  me  cighteenpence ;  it 
need  not  have  cost  me  fourpence.  Some  cooks  have  a  hazy  notion  about 
boiling  down  bones  for  **  stock,"  and  such  stock-keepers  are  considered 
to  be  far  in  advance  of  their  sisters  who  are  continually  rushing  to  the 
butchers  for  more  gravy-beef;  but  even  these  enlightened  professors  are 
constantly  complaining  that  their  <<  stock"  has  gone  bad,  and  that  th^ 
can*t  do  anything  with  it.  Had  M.  GouiTe's  bulky  tome  contaioed 
nothing  beyond  the  above  simple  and  practical  recipe,  I  should  still  bi 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  a  benefactor  to  society. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOE  OP  "  LADY  AUDLEY'B  SECRET,"  ETC. 


A  CLOUD  OF  FEAR. 

Chapter  II.  Fading. 

While  the  invalid  in  the  pleasant  lodgings  oyerlooking  Hyde  Park 
pm  day  by  day  weaker,  there  was  a  change  as  marked  in  the  bright 
pTWig  creatnre  whose  loying  spirit  had  first  brought  the  influence  of 
iftction  to  bear  upon  Diana  Paget's  character.  Charlotte  Halliday  was 
%-j&ry  ill.  It  was  with  everyday  increasing  anxiety  that  Diana  watched 
[ik  slow  change — slow  in  its  progress,  but  awfully  rapid  to  look  back 
1|)oiL  The  pain,  the  regret,  with  which  she  noted  her  father's  decay 
tere  little  indeed  compared  with  the  sharp  agony  which  rent  her  heart 
ii  she  perceived  the  alteration  in  this  dear  friend,  the  blighting  of  this 
fcir  young  flower. 

That  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn  should  fall  is  sad,  but  natural, 
Old  we  submit  to  the  gloomy  inevitable  fact  of  decay  and  death.  But 
0  see  our  rose  of  roses,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  garden,  fade  and  perish 
El  its  midsummer  prime,  is  a  calamity  inexplicable  and  mysterious. 
Kana  watched  her  father's  decline  with  a  sense  of  natural  sorrow  and 
tty;  but  there  was  neither  surprise  nor  horror  in  the  thought  that  for 
im  the  end  of  all  things  was  drawing  nigh.  How  diflerent  was  it  with 
Jliarlotte — ^with  that  happy  soul  for  whom  life  and  love  wore  their 
tightest  smile,  before  whose  light  joyous  footsteps  stretched  so  fair 
pathway ! 

The  illness,  whatever  it  was — and  neither  Mr.  Sheldon  noi;  the 
>ortly  and  venerable  physician  whom  he  called  in  could  find  a  name  for 
t-Ha*ept  upon  the  patient  with  stealthy  and  insidious  steps.  Dizzi- 
ness, trembling,  faintness;  trembling,  faintness,  dizziness :  the  symp- 
oms  alternated  day  by  day.  Sometimes  there  was  a  respite  of  a  few 
iayg :  and  Charlotte — the  youthful,  the  sanguine,  the  happy— declared 
"lusher  enemy  had  left  her. 

''I  am  sure  mamma  is  right,  Di,"  she  said  on  these  occasions.  ''My 
Kieryes  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  mischief;  and  if  I  could  get 
^  better  of  my  nerves,  I  should  be  as  well  as  ever.  I  don't  wonder 
^  the  idea  of  my  symptoms  makes  mamma  almost  cross.    You  see. 
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she  has  been  acenstomed  to  haye  the  Efymptoms  all  to  herself;  and  for 
me  to  plagiarise  them,  as  it  were,  must  seem  quite  an  impertinence. 
For  a  strong  yonng  thing  like  me,  you  know,  Di  dear — ^who  have  only 
just  broken  myself  of  plunging  downstairs  two  and  three  steps  at  i 
time,  and  plunging  upstairs  in  the  same  Tulgar  manner — ^to  intrude  oa 
mamma's  shattered  nerves,  and  pirate  mamma's  low  spirits,  is  utterif 
absurd  and  abominable;  so  I  have  resolred  to  look  my  nerves  straigU 
in  the  face,  and  get  the  better  of  them." 

"  My  darling,  you  will  get  the  better  of  them,  if  you  try,**  mi 
Diana,  [who  did  at  times  beguile  herself  with  the  hope  that  her  fiiend'fl 
ailments  were  mental  rather  than  bodily.  '^  I  daresay  your  monotonoos 
life  has  something  to  do  with  your  altered  health;  you  want  change  of 
scene,  dear." 

"  Change  of  scene,  when  I  have  you  and  Valentine  !    No,  Di.   It 
would  certainly  be  very  nice  to  have  the  background  shifted  now  and  : 
then ;  to  see  Capability  Brown's  prim  gardens  melt  into  Alpine  heights 
or  southern  vineyards,  or  even  into  Russian  steppes  or  Hungaiia 
forests.    One  does  get  a  little  tired  of  toujours  Bayswater ;  and  Mr, 
Sheldon;  and  crimped  skate;  and  sirloin  of  beef,  and  the  inevitaUb ; 
discussion  as  to  whether  it  is  in  a  cannibal  state  of  rawness  or  burnt  to 
a  cinder;  and  the  glasses  of  pale  sheny;  and  the  red- worsted  doyleyi 
and  blue  finger-glasses;  and  the  almonds  and  raisins,  and  crisp  bi6caiti» 
that  nobody  ever  eats ;  and  the  dreary,  dreary  funereal  business  of 
dinner,  when  we  all  talk  vapid  nonsense,  with  an  ever-present  conscioni-  ■ 
ness  of  the  parlour-maid.    I  am  tired  of  the  dull  dinners,  and  of 
mamma's  peevish  complaints  about  Ann  Woolper's  ascendency  dowB* 
stairs;  and  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  perpetual  newspapers,  that  crackle,  crackle^ 
crackle,  all  the  evening  through ;  and  such  papers ! — Money-McffU 
Monitor^  StocJchoId^'s  Vade-Mecum^  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  of 
that  kind,  with  not  so  much  as  an  interesting  advertisement  in  one  of 
them.     loused  never  to  feel  these  things  an  annoyance,  you  know,  dear, 
till  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  nerves;  but  from  the  moment  I 
allowed  my  nerves  to  get  the  better  of  me,  all  these  trifles  have  worried 
and  excruciated  me.     But  I  am  happy  with  you,  darling;  and  I  v^ 
happy  with  Valentine.     Poor  Valentine  !" 

Siie  pronounced  his  name  with  a  sigh;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  re- 
peated mournfully,  "  Poor  Valentine  I" 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  him  so  sadly,  dear?"  asked  Diana,  TCiy 
pale. 

"  Because — because  we  have  planned  such  a  happy  life  togetiicr, 
dear,  and — " 

"  Is  that  a  thing  to  be  sad  about,  darling?" 

"  And — if  it  should  happen,  after  all,  that  we  have  to  part,  and  he 
go  on  alone,  the  world  may  seem  so  sad  and  lonely  to  him." 

"  Charlotte !"  cried  Diana,  with  a  laugh  that  was  almost  choked  by 
a  sob,  "  is  this  looking  your  nerves  in  the  face?    "Why,  my  dear  <»^ 
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this  is  indeed  plagiarism  of  your  mamma's  low  spirits.  Lotta,  you  shall 
have  change  of  air;  yes,  I  am  determined  on  that.  The  stately  physi- 
cian who  came  in  his  carriage  the  other  day,  and  who  looked  at  yonr 
tongne  and  said  'Ahr  and  then  felt  your  pnlse  and  said  'Ah!'  again, 
and  then  called  for  pen-and-ink  and  wrote  a  little  prescription,  is  not 
the  doctor  we  want  for  you.  We  want  Dr.  Yorkshire;  we  want  the 
breezes  from  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  the  smell  of  the  farm-yard,  and 
oor  dear  annt  Dorothy's  sillabubs,  and  our  uncle  Joe  to  take  us  for 
long  walks  across  his  clover-fields." 

**  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Newhall,  Di.  I  couldn't  bear  to  leave — 
him." 

^  But  what  is  to  prevent  your  meeting  him  at  the  white  gate  this 
time,  as  you  met  him  last  October?  Might  not  accident  take  ?nm  to 
Hnxter's-cross  again?  The  archaeological  work— of  which  we  have 
heard  no  more,  by  the  bye — might  necessitate  further  investigations  in 
that  district.  If  you  will  go  to  Newhall,  Lotta,  I  will  pledge  myself 
tff  Hr.  Hawkehurst's  speedy  appearance  at  the  white  gate  you  have  so 
often  described  to  me." 

^My  dearest  Di,  you  are  all  kindness;  but  even  if  I  were  inclined 
to  go  to  Newhall,  I  doubt  if  mamma  or  Mr.  Sheldon  would  like  me 
to  go." 

''  I  am  sure  they  would  be  pleased  with  any  arrangement  that  was 
likely  to  benefit  your  health.  But  I  will  talk  to  your  mamma  about  it. 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  your  going  to  Newhall." 

Miss  Paget  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  her  idea.  She  took  pos- 
ition of  Georgy  that  afternoon,  while  teaching  her  a  new  stitch  in 
kicotj  and  succeeded  in  impressing  her  with  the  conviction  that  change 
of  air  was  necessary  for  Charlotte. 

"But  you  don't  think  Lotta  really  ill?"  asked  Mrs.  Sheldon 
nervously. 

**  I  trust  she  is  not  really  ill,  dear  Mrs.  Sheldon ;  but  I  am  sure  she 
is  much  changed.  In  talking  to  her,  I  affect  to  think  that  her  illness 
is  only  an  affair  of  the  nerves;  but  I  sadly  fear  that  it  is  something 
more  than  that." 

"But  what  is  the  matter  with  her?"  exclaimed  Georgy,  with  a 
])iteou8  air  of  perplexity;  "  that  is  the  question  which  I  am  always 
asking.  People  can't  be  ill,  you  know,  Diana,  without  having  some- 
thing the  matter  with  them ;  and  that  is  what  I  can't  make  out  in 
Cfharlotte's  case.  Mr.  Sheldon  says  she  wants  tone;  the  physician  who 
came  in  a  carriage-and-pair,  and  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  says  there  is  a  lack  of  vigour.  But  what  does  that  all  amount 
to?  I*m  sure  I've  wanted  tone  all  my  life.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
creature  so  devoid  of  tone  as  I  am;  and  the  internal  sinking  I  feel  just 
before  luncheon  is  something  that  no  one  but  myself  can  realise.  I 
daresay  Lotta  is  not  so  strong  as  she  might  be;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
she  can  be  ill,  unless  her  illness  is  something  definite.    My  poor  first 

TOL.  VI.  BB. 
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hnsband's  illness,  now,  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  anyone  could  mi« 
stand — bilious  fever.  The  merest  child  knows  what  it  is  to  be  bill 
and  the  merest  child  knows  what  it  is  to  be  feyerish.  There  cai 
nothing  mysterious  in  bilious  fever." 

**  But,  dear  Mrs.  Sheldon,"  said  Diana  gravely,  **  don't  you  tl 
that  the  weakness  of  constitution  which  rendered  Charlotte's  fa 
liable  to  be  taken  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  a  fever,  is  a  weakness 
Charlotte  may  possibly  have  inherited?" 

"Good  heavens,  Diana!"  cried  Qecfrgy^  with  sudden  terror,  " 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  think  my  Charlotte  is  going  to  die?" 

It  was  but  one  step  with  Mrs.  Sheldon  from  peevish  incredulit 
frantic  alarm;  and  Diana  found  it  as  difficult  to  tranquillise  her  ne^ 
awakened  fears  as  it  had  been  to  rouse  h^  from  absolute  apathy. 

Change  of  air — yes,  of  course — Charlotte  must  have  change  oi 
that  instant.  Let  a  cab  be  sent  for  immediately  to  take  them  to 
terminus.  Change  of  air,  of  course.  To  Newhall — to  Nice — to 
Isle  of  Wight — to  Malta;  Mrs.  ^eldon  had  heard  of  people  goinj 
Malta.  Where  should  they  go?  Would  Diana  advise,  and  send  fii 
cab,  and  pack  a  travelling-bag  without  an  instant's  delay?  The  ree 
the  things  could  be  sent  afterwards.  What  did  luggage  matter,  w 
Charlotte's  life  was  at  stake? 

At  this  point  a  flood  of  tears  happily  relieved  poor  Georgy's  exci 
feelings,  and  then  common  sense  and  Diana  Paget  came  to  the  resci 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Sheldon,"  she  said,  with  a  quiet  cheerful  tone  i 
went  far  to  reassure  the  excited  lady,  "  in  the  first  place,  we  mi 
above  all  things,  refrain  from  any  appearance  of  alarm.  Her  ilk 
may,  after  all,  be  only  an  affair  of  the  nerves;  and  there  is  certainly 
cause  for  immediate  fear." 

Georgy  was  tranquillised,  and  agreed  to  take  matters  quietly,  i 
promised  to  arrange  Charlotte's  departure  for  Newhall,  with  Mr.  S 
don,  that  evening. 

"  Of  course,  you  know,  my  dear,  I  like  to  consult  him  about  ct< 
thing,"  she  said  apologetically.  "  It  is  a  duty  which  one  owes  oi 
husband,  you  know,  and  a  duty  which,  as  a  young  woman  aboat 
marry,  I  cannot  too  much  impress  upon  you.  But  in  this  case  i 
quite  a  matter  of  form;  Mr.  Sheldon  never  has  objected  to  Chariot 
going  to  Newhall,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  object  now." 

The  event  proved  Mrs.  Sheldon  mistaken  as  to  this  matter.  Geo 
proposed  the  visit  to  Newhall  that  evening,  while  the  two  girls  i 
strolling  listlessly  in  the  dusky  garden,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  most  decide 
rejected  the  proposition. 

"  If  she  wants  change  of  air — and  Dr.  Doddkson  recommeD 
nothing  of  the  kind — Newhall  is  not  the  place  for  her." 

"  Why  not,  dear?" 

"  It  is  too  cold.  Northerly  aspect — ^no  shelter — ^three  hundred ; 
above  York  minster." 
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*'Bat  Dorothy  Meicer  ia  sucb  a  kind,  motherly  creature;  she'd 
ddight  in  nniBing  Lotta.** 

^'  Yea,"  answered  Mr.  Sieldon  with  a  laugh,  <<  and  in  quacking  her. 
I  know  what  thoae  good  motherly  creatures  are,  when  they  get  an  ex- 
case  for  dosing  some  unhappy  yictim  with  their  quack  nostrums.    If 

Gharlotte  went  to  NewhaU,  Mrs.  Meroer  would  poi would  make  her 

ton  times  worse  than  she  is,  with  old  woman's  remedies.  Besides,  as  I 
laid  before,  the  {daoe  is  too  cold.  That  is  a  conclusive  argument^  I 
Bappose?" 

He  said  this  with  some  impatience  of  tone  and  manner.  There  was 
i  haggard  look  in  his  face,  a  hurried,  harassed  manner  perrading  him, 
ihis  evening,  which  had  been  growing  upon  him  of  late.  Georgy  was 
too  slow  of  perception  to  remark  this;  but  Diana  Paget  had  remarked 
%  and  had  attributed  the  change  in  the  stockbroker's  manner  to  a 
Mending  of  two  anxieties. 

^  He  IB  anxious  about  money  matters,"  she  had  said  to  herself,  ^  and 
k  is  anxious  about  Charlotte's  health.  His  lips,  moving  in  whispered 
c&Iculations  as  he  sits  brooding  by  the  fire,  tell  me  of  the  first  anxiety; 
liis  eyes,  wandering  furtively  to  his  stepdaughter's  face  every  now  and 
then,  tell  me  of  the  second." 

This  furtive  anxiety  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  increased  Diana  Paget's 

anxiety.    This  man,  who  bad  a  certain  amount  of  medical  knowledge, 

OQfald  no  doubt  read  the  diagnostics  of  that  strange  insidious  illness. 

Which  had,  as  yet,  no  name.    Diana,  furtively  watching  his  furtive 

^  looksy  told  herself  that  he  read  of  danger. 

"  If  Charlotte  wants  change  of  au*,  let  her  go  to  Hastings,"  he  said; 
**  that  is  the  kind  of  place  for  an  invalid.  I  want  rest  myself;  and 
there's  such  utter  stagnation  in  the  City  nowadays  that  I  can  very  well 
tfford  to  give  myself  a  holiday.  We'll  run  down  to  Hastings— or  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hastings — for  a  week  or  two." 

**  0  Philip,  how  kind  and  considerate  you  are !  I  am  sure,  as  I  was 
observing  to  Miss  Paget  only  to-day,  you — " 

''  Ah,  by  the  by,  there's  Miss  Paget.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
Hiss  Paget  should  go  to  Hastings  with  us?" 

**  Well,  dear,  you  see  she  has  so  kindly  desired  to  remain  with  me 
Jbr  the  quarter,  so  as  to  give  me  time  to  turn  round,  you  know,  with  re- 
gard to  caps  and  summer  things,  and  so  on — for,  really,  she  has  such 
iast^  and  does  strike  out  such  excellent  ideas  about  turning,  and  dip- 
ping, and  dyeing,  that  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  me  when  she 
leaves  us;  and  it  would  look  so  pointed  to — " 

"Yes;  she  had  better  go  with  us.  But  why  all  this  fuss  about 
Charlotte?    Who  put  it  into  your  head  that  she  wants  change  of  air?" 

Mr.  Sheldon  evidently  considered  it  an  established  fact  that  any  idea 
in  his  wife's  head  must  needs  have  been  put  there  by  someone  or  other. 

"Well,  you  see,  Diana  and  I  were  talking  of  Lotta  this  afternoon, 
and  Diana  quite  alarmed  me." 
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**  How  so?"  asked  Mr.  SheldoD,  with  a  quick  frown.  ^ 

"  Why,  she  said  it  was  evident,  hy  the  fact  of  poor  dear  Tom's  dying 
of  a  fever,  that  his  constitation  mnst  have  been  originaUy  weak.  And 
she  said  that  perhaps  Charlotte  had  inherited  Tom's  weak  oonstitutimiy 
— and  frightened  me  dreadfully." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  yon  to  be  frightened;  Charlotte  will  pi 
on  very  well,  I  daresay,  with  care.    But  Miss  Paget  is  a  very  sensibb  i 
young  woman,  and  is  right  in  what  she  says.    Charlotte's  constitntioi' 
is  not  strong.'* 

"  0  Philip!"  said  Georgy,  in  a  faint  wailing  voice. 

"  I  daresay  she  will  live  to  follow  yon  and  me  to  onr  graves,"  saii 
Mr.  Sheldon  with  a  hard  laugh.    **  Ah,  here  she  is." 

Here  she  was,  coming  towards  the  open  window,  near  which  \m 
stepfather  sat.  Here  she  was,  pale  and  tired,  with  her  sauntering  waD^ 
dressed  in  white,  and  spectral  in  the  gloaming.  To  the  sad  eyes  of  her 
mother,  she  looked  like  a  ghost.  To  the  eyes  of  Philip  Sheldon,  a  maa 
not  prone  to  poetic  fancies,  she  looked  even  more  ghostlike. 


Chapter  III. 

MBS.  WOOLPEB  IS  ANXIOUS. 

Since  the  beginning  of  her  illness  Charlotte  Halliday  had  been  tta 
object  and  subject  of  many  anxious  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  seTeral 
people.  That  her  stepfather  had  his  anxieties  about  her — anxietifli 
which  he  tried  to  hide — was  obvious  to  the  one  person  in  the  Bayswitff 
villa  who  noted  his  looks,  and  tried  to  read  the  thoughts  they  indicated. 

Mrs.  Sheldon's  alarm,  once  fairly  awakened,  was  not  to  be  lulled  to 
rest.  And  in  Valentine  Hawkehurst's  heart  there  was  an  aching  pain— 
a  dull,  dead  load  of  care,  which  had  never  been  lightened,  from  the 
hour  when  he  first  perceived  the  change  in  his  dear  one's  face. 

There  was  one  other  person,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Bayswater  tiDi, 
who  watched  Charlotte  Halliday  at  this  time  with  a  care  as  unresting 
as  the  care  of  mother  or  stepfather,  bosom  friend  or  plighted  Iotct. 
This  person  was  Ann  Woolper.  Mrs.  Woolper  had  come  to  the  fill* 
prepared  to  find  in  Miss  Halliday  a  frivolous,  self-satisfied  young 
person,  between  whom  and  an  old  broken-down  woman  like  herself 
there  could  be  no  sympathy.  She  had  expected  to  be  contemptuonslf— 
or,  at  the  best,  indifferently — entreated  by  the  prosperous,  well-placed 
young  lady,  whom  Mr.  Sheldon  had  spoken  of  as  a  good  girl,  as  girb 
go ;  a  vague  species  of  commendation,  which  to  the  mind  of  Mn. 
Woolper  promised  very  little. 

As  clearly  as  Philip  Sheldon  dared  express  his  wishes  with  regard  to 
Charlotte  Halliday,  he  had  expressed  them  to  Ann  Woolper.  What  he 
would  fain  have  said  was,  "  Watch  my  stepdaughter,  and  keep  me  well 
acquainted  with  every  step  she  takes."  This  much  he  dared  not  say ; 
but  by  insinuating  that  Tom  HvklUday's  daughter  was  frivolous  and 
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reckless,  and  that  her  lover  was  not  to  be  trusted,  he  had  contrired  to 
pot  Mrs.  Woolper  on  the  qui  vive. 

"  Mr.  Philip's  afraid  she  may  go  and  marry  this  yonng  man  on  the 
dy,  before  he's  got  the  means  to  support  a  wife,"  she  said  to  herself,  as 
Ae  meditated  upon  the  meaning  of  her  master's  injunctions ;  '*  and 
vdl  he  may  be.  There's  no  knowing  what  young  women  are  up  to 
nowadays ;  and  the  more  innocent  and  inexperienced  a  young  woman 
]%  the  more  she  wants  looking  after.  And  Miss  Georgy  Craddock 
always  was  a  poor  fondy,  up  to  naught  but  dressing  herself  fine,  and 
itreaming  up  and  down  Barlingford  High-street  with  her  old  school- 
Mows.  Such  as  she  ain't  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  daughter ;  and  Mr. 
Ihilip  knows  that.  He  always  was  a  deep  one.  But  I'm  glad  he  looka 
•  after  Missy  ;  there's  many  men,  having  got  fast  hold  of  th'  father's 
^tnss,  would  let  th'  daughter  marry  Old  Scratch,  for  the  sake  of  gettin' 
jiidofher." 

This  is  how  Mrs.  Woolper  argued  the  matter.    She  came  of  a 
prodent  race  ;  and  anything  like  prudence  seemed  to  her  a  commend- 
able virtue.    She  wished  to  think  well  of  her  master  ;  for  her  he  had 
ken  a  Providence  in  the  hour  of  calamity  and  old  age.   Where  else 
Could  she  look,  if  not  to  him  ?   And  to  suspect  him,  or  think  ill  of  him. 
Was  to  reject  the  one  refuge  offered  to  her  distress.    A  magnanimous 
independence  of  spirit  is  not  an  easy  virtue  for  the  old  and  friendless 
■d  poor.   The  drowning  wretch  will  scarcely  question  the  soundness  of 
ilie  plank  that  sustains  him  upon  the  storm-tossed  billows ;  nor  was 
km.  Woolper  inclined  to  question  the  motives  of  the  man  to  whom  she 
loir  owed  her  daily  bread. 

It  is  possible  that  before  invoking  Mrs.  Woolper  from  the  ashes  of 
be  past  to  take  her  seat  by  the  hearthstone  of  the  present,  Mr.  Sheldon 
Hay  have  contempl&ted  the  question  of  her  return  in  all  its  bearings, 
md  may  have  assured  himself  that  she  was  his  own,  by  a  tie  not 
iiiily  broken  :  his  bond-slave,  fettered  hand  and  foot  by  the  bondage 
»f  necessity. 

*' What  choice  can  she  have,  except  the  choice  between  my  house 
od  the  workhouse  ?"' he  may  naturally  have  asked  himself;  ''and  is 
b  likely  she  will  quarrel  with  her  bread-and-butter  in  ordes  to  fall  back 
ipon  dry  bread?"  Mr.  Sheldon,  contemplating  this,  and  all  other 
piesiions,  from  his  one  unchanging  stand-point,  may  reasonably  have 
ttocladed  that  Mrs.  Woolper  would  do  nothing  opposed  to  her  own 
nterests ;  and  that  so  long  as  it  suited  her  interest  to  remain  at  the 
[jttwn,  and  to  serve  him,  she  would  there  remain,  his  docile  and  un- 
liiestioning  steve. 

The  influence  of  aflection,  the  force  of  generous  impulse,  were 
luaiities  that  did  not  come  into  Mr.  Sheldon's  calculations  upon  this 
lobject.  His  addition  and  subtraction,  division  and  multiplication, 
fere  all  based  on  one  system. 

Thai  happy  and  unconscious  art  by  which  Charlotte  Hodlida^  m%d& 
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herself  dear  to  all  who  knew  her,  had  a  speedy  dfect  npcrn  the  oU 
housekeeper.  The  girl's  amiable  consideration  for  her  age  and  infi^ 
mities;  the  pretty  affectionate  familiarity  with  which  she  treated  tUi 
conntiywoman,  who  had  known  her  father,  and  who  could  talk  to  to 
of  Yorkshire  and  Yorkshire  people,  soon  made  their  way  to  iNan^ 
Woolper's  heart  of  hearts.  For  Miss  Holiday  to  come  to  the  hoia»> 
keeper's  room  with  some  message  from  her  mother,  and  to  linger  for  a 
few  minutes'  chat,  was  a  delight  to  Mrs,  Woolper.  She  would  hiTe 
detained  the  bright  young  visitant  for  hours  instead  of  minutes,  if  she 
could  have  found  any  excuse  for  so  doing.  Nor  was  there  any  treason 
against  Mr.  Sheldon  in  her  growing  attachment  to  his  stepdaughter. 
Whenever  Nancy  spoke  of  that  master  and  benefactor,  she  spoke  with 
unfeigned  gratitude  and  affection. 

**  I  nursed  your  step-papa  as  a  baby,  Miss  Halliday,*'  she  said  nrj 
often  on  these  occasions.  "  You  wouldn't  think,  to  look  at  him  now, 
that  he  ever  was  tJuit,  would  you  ?  But  he  was  one  of  the  finest  babies 
you  could  wish  to  see — tall,  and  strong,  and  with  eyes  that  pierced  oee 
through,  they  were  so  bright  and  big  and  black.  He  was  rather  sinb- 
born-spirited  with  his  teething ;  but  what  baby  isn't  trying  at  sad 
times  ?  I  had  rare  work  with  him,  I  can  tell  you,  Miss,  walking  hin 
about  of  nights,  and  jogging  him  till  there  wasn't  a  jog  left  in  me,  i§ 
you  may  say,  from  sleepiness.  I  often  wonder  if  he  thinks  of  this  now, 
when  I  see  him  looking  so  grave  and  stem.  But,  you  see,  being  jogged 
doesn't  impress  the  mind  like  having  to  jog  ;  and  though  I  can  briif 
that  time  back  as  plain  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  with  the  very  nursery  I 
slept  in  at  Barlingford,  and  the  rushlight  in  a  tall  iron  cage  on  the 
floor,  and  the  shadow  of  the  cage  on  the  bare  whitewashed  wallfl— ifi 
clean  gone  out  of  his  mind,  I  daresay." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  has,  Nancy." 

"  But,  0,  I  was  fond  of  him.  Miss  Halliday ;  and  what  I  went 
through  with  him  about  his  teeth  made  me  only  the  fonder  of  him. 
He  was  the  first  baby  I  ever  nursed,  you  see,  and  the  last ;  for  bcfoPB 
Master  George  came  to  town  I'd  taken  to  the  cooking,  and  Mrs.  Sheldon 
hired  another  girl  as  nurse ;  a  regular  softy  she  was,  and  it  isnt  her 
fault  that  Master  George  has  got  anything  christian-like  in  the  way  of 
a  back^  for  the  way  she  carried  that  blessed  child  used  to  make  my 
blood  run  cold." 

Thus  would  Mrs.  Woolper  discourse,  whenever  she  had  a  fair  ex- 
cuse for  detaining  Miss  Halliday  in  her  comfortable  apartment  Char- 
lotte did  not  perceive  much  interest  in  these  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Sheldon's  infancy,  but  she  was  much  too  kind  to  bring  them  abruptly 
to  a  close  by  any  show  of  impatience.  When  she  could  get  Nancy  to 
talk  of  Barlingford  and  Hyley,  and  the  people  whom  Charlotte  herself 
had  known  as  a  child,  the  conversation  was  really  interesting;  and 
these  recollections  formed  a  link  between  the  old  woman  and  the  to 
jonng  damsel. 
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When  the  change  arose  in  Charlotte's  health  and  splits,  Mrs. 
ff'oolper  was  oae  of  the  first  to  perceive  it.  She  was  skilled  in  those 
)ld-woman'B  remedies  which  Mr.  Sheldon  held  in  sach  supreme  con- 
tempt, and  she  would  fain  have  dosed  the  invalid  with  nauseous  decoc- 
taons  of  hops,  or  home-brewed  quinine.  Charlotte  appreciated  the  kind- 
ness of  the  intent,  but  she  rebelled  against  the  home-brewed  medicines; 
and  pinned  her  faith  to  the  more  scientific  and  less  obnoxious  prepara- 
tions procured  from  the  chemist's. 

For  some  time  Nancy  made  light  of  the  girl's  ailments,  though  she 
watched  her  with  unfailhig  attention. 

"  You  ain't  a-done  growing  yet,  miss,  I'll  lay,"  she  said. 

"  But  I'm  more  than  twenty-one,  Nancy.  People  don't  grow  after 
they're  of  age,  do  they  ?" 

"  I've  known  them  as  have,  miss ;  I  don't  say  it's  common,  but  it 
ks  been  done.  And  then  there's  the  weakness  that  comes  after  you've 
done  growing.  Girls  of  your  age  are  apt  to  be  faint,  and  loUopy-like, 
M  you  may  say ;  especially  when  they're  stived  up  in  a  smoky  place 
like  London.  You  ought  to  go  to  Hyley,  miss,  where  you  was  bom; 
that's  the  place  to  set  you  up." 

The  time  had  come  when  the  change  was  no  longer  matter  for 
ioabt.  Day  by  day  Charlotte  grew  weaker  and  paler ;  day  by  day  that 
bright  and  joyous  creature,  whose  presence  had  made  an  atmosphere  of 
fouth  and  gladness  even  in  that  prim  dwelling-place,  receded  further 
into  the  dimness  of  the  past ;  until  to  think  of  what  she  had  been, 
nemed  like  recalling  the  image  of  the  dead.  Nancy  marked  the  alter- 
ilaon  with  a  strange  pain,  so  sharp,  so  bitter,  that  its  sharpness  and 
bitterness  were  a  perpetual  perplexity  to  her. 

**  If  the  poor  dear  young  tiiiDg  is  meant  to  go,  there's  no  need  for 
■M  to  fret  about  it  all  day  long,  and  wake  up  sudden  in  the  night  with 
K)ld  water  standing  out  upon  my  forehead  at  the  thought  of  it.  I 
haven't  known  her  six  months ;  and  if  she  is  pretty  and  sweet-spoken, 
it*s  not  my  place  to  give  way  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  her.  She's  not 
Diy  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  I've  sat  by  to  watch  them  go,  times  and 
often,  without  feeling  as  I  do  when  I  see  the  chauge  in  her,  day  after 
by.    Why  should  it  seem  so  dreadful  to  me  ?" 

Why  indeed  ?  This  was  a  question  for  which  Mrs.  Woolper  could 
Bnd  no  answer.  She  knew  that  the  pain  and  horror  which  she  felt 
irere  something  more  than  natural,  but  beyond  this  point  her  thoughts 
nfused  to  travel.  A  superstitious  feeling  arose  at  this  pointy  to  usurp 
lie  office  of  reason,  and  she  accounted  for  the  strangeness  of  Miss  Hal- 
iday^s  illness  as  she  might  have  done  had  she  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
»ntury,  and  been  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  nocturnal  careerings  on 
>room8tick8. 

*^Vm  sorry  Mr.  Philip's  house  should  be  unlucky  to  that  sweet 
roimg  creature,"  she  said  to  herself.  ^' It  was  unlucky  to  the  father; 
ifid  now  it  seems  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  unlucky  to  the  daughter. 
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And  Mr.  Philip  won't  be  any  richer  for  her  death.  Mrs.  Sheldon  hai 
told  roe  times  and  often  that  all  Tom  Halliday's  money  went  to  m\ 
master  when  she  married  him,  and  he  has  doubled  and  trebled  it  b} 
his  cleverness.  Miss  Charlotte's  death  wouldn't  bring  him  a  sixpence." 
This  was  the  gist  of  Mrs.  Woolper's  meditations  very  often  now- 
adays. But  the  strange  sense  of  perplexity,  the  nameless  fear,  die 
vague  horror,  were  not  to  be  banished  from  her  mind.  A  sense  of  some 
shapeless  presence  for  ever  at  her  side  haunted  her  by  day  and  night 
What  was  it  ?  What  did  its  presence  portend  ?  It  was  as  if  a  figure^ 
shrouded  from  head  to  foot,  was  there,  dark  and  terrible,  at  her  elbow, 
and  she  would  not  turn  to  meet  the  horror  face  to  face.  Sometimes  the 
phantom-hand  lifted  a  comer  of  the  veil,  and  the  shade  said,  "  Look  at 
me  !  See  who  and  what  I  am  !  You  have  seen  me  before.  I  am  here 
again  !  and  this  time  you  shall  not  refuse  to  meet  me  face  to  face !  I 
am  the  shadow  of  the  horror  you  suspected  in  the  past !" 

The  shadowy  fears  which  oppressed  Mrs.  Woolper  during  this  period 
did  not  in  any  way  lessen  her  practical  usefulness.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  Charlotte's  slow  decline  she  had  shown  herself  atteniiTC, 
and  even  officious,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  invalid.  With  her  own 
hands  she  decanted  the  famous  port  which  Georgy  fetched  from  the 
particular  bin  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  carefully-arranged  cellar.  When  the 
physician  was  called  in,  and  wrote  his  harmless  little  prescription,  it 
was  Mrs.  Woolper  who  carried  the  document  to  the  dispensing  chemifit, 
and  brought  back  the  innocent  potion,  which  might,  peradventnre, 
effect  some  slight  good,  and  was  too  feeble  a  decoction  to  do  any  ham. 
Charlotte  duly  appreciated  all  this  kindness ;  but  she  repeatedly  assured 
the  housekeeper  that  her  ailments  were  not  worthy  of  so  much  care. 

It  was  Mrs.  Woolper  whom  Mr.  Sheldon  employed  to  get  lodgings 
for  the  family,  when  it  had  been  ultimately  decided  that  a  change  to 
the  seaside  was  the  best  cure  for  Miss  Halliday. 

"  I  am  too  busy  to  go  to  Hastings  myself  this  week,"  he  said;  "but 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  spend  a  fortnight  there  after  next  Monday. 
What  I  want  you  to  do,  Nancy,  is  to  slip  down  to-morrow  with  a  second- 
class  return-ticket  and  look  about  for  a  nice  place  for  us.  I  don't  care 
about  being  in  Hastings ;  there's  too  much  cockneyism  in  the  place  at 
this  time  of  year.  There's  a  little  village  called  Harold's-hill,  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  St.  Leonards, — a  dull,  out-of-the  way  place,  but  rustic  and 
picturesque,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, — the  sort  of  place  that  women 
like.  Now,  I'd  rather  stay  at  that  place  than  at  Hastings.  So  you  can 
take  a  fly  at  the  station,  drive  straight  to  Harold's-hill,  and  secure  the 
best  lodgings  you  can  get." 

"You  think  as  the  change  of  air  will  do  Miss  Halliday  good?" 
asked  Mrs.  Woolper  anxiously,  after  she  had  promised  to  do  all  her 
kind  master  required  of  her. 

"Do  I  think  it  will  do  her  good?    Of  course  I  do.    Sea-air  and 
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la-bathing  will  set  her  up  in  no  time ;  there's  nothing  particalar  the 
atter  with  her." 

"  No,  Mr.  Philip ;  that's  what  hothers  me  about  the  whole  thing, 
here's  nothing  particular  the  matter  with^her ;  and  yet  she  pines  and 
windlesy  and  dwindles  and  pines,  till  it  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see 
er." 

Philip  Sheldon's  face  darkened,  and  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
hair  with  an  impatient  moTement.  If  he  had  chosen  to  do  so,  he  conld 
laye  prevented  that  darkening  of  his  face ;  but  he  did  not  consider  Mrs. 
^oolper  a  person  of  sufficient  importance  to  necessitate  the  regulation 
f  his  countenance.  What  was  she  but  an  ignorant,  obstinate  old 
roman,  who  would  most  probably  perish  in  the  streets  if  he  chose  to 
am  her  out  of  doors  ?  There  are  men  who  consider  their  clerks  and 
Btainers  such  yery  dirt,  that  they  would  continue  the  forging  of  a  bill 
f  exchange,  or  complete  the  final  touches  of  a  murder,  with  a  junior 
l^k  putting  coals  on  the  fire,  or  an  errand-boy  standing  cap  in  hand 
a  the  threshold  of  the  door.  They  cannot  realise  the  fact,  that  dirt 
ich  as  this  is  flesh  and  blood,  and  may  denounce  them  by  and  by  in  a 
itness-box. 

Of  all  contingencies  Mr.  Sheldon  least  expected  that  this  old  woman 
inld  prove  troublesome  to  him— this  abject  wretch,  whose  daily  bread 
spended  on  his  will.  He  could  not  imagine  that  there  are  circum- 
ances  under  which  such  abject  creatures  will  renounce  their  daily 
read,  and  die  of  hunger,  rather  than  accept  the  means  of  life  from  one 
Ktefnl  hand. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  anything  about  Miss  Halliday's  illness,"  he 
lid  in  his  hardest  voice,  and  with  his  hardest  look,  "you  had  better 
pply  to  Dr.  Doddleson,  the  physician  who  has  prescribed  for  her.  I 
0  not  attend  her,  you  see,  and  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  her  health. 
Hien  I  was  attending  her  father  you  favoured  me  by  doubting  my 
loll,  if  I  judged  rightly  as  to  your  tone  and  manner  on  one  occasion, 
don't  want  to  be  brought  to  book  by  you,  Mrs.  Woolper,  about  Miss 
lalliday's  altered  looks  or  Miss  Halliday's  illness;  I  have  nothing  to 
0  with  either." 

"How  should  I  think  you  had,  sir?  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  or 
ard  upon  me,  Mr.  Phil.  I  nursed  you  when  you  was  but  a  baby,  and 
ou're  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  any  other  master  could  be.  Why, 
have  but  to  shut  my  eyes  now,  and  I  can  feel  your  little  hand  upon 
^J  neck,  as  it  used  to  lie  there,  so  soft  and  dear.  And  then  I  look 
own  at  the  hand  on  the  table,  strong  and  dark,  and  clenched  so  firm, 
id  I  ask  myself  Can  it  be  the  same  ?  For  the  sake  of  that  time,  Mr. 
hil,  don't  be  hard  upon  me.  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  serve 
>a;  there's  nothing  you  could  do  that  would  turn  me  from  you. 
here's  no  man  living  in  this  world,  sir,  that  oughtn't  to  be  glad  to 
Qow  of  one  person  that  nothing  can  turn  from  him." 

**  That's  a  very  fine  sentiment,  my  good  soul,"  replied  Mr.  Sheldon 
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coolly;  ''but,  you  see,  it's  only  an  ex-parte  statemieiib ;  and  as  tlie  caie 
stands,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those  fina  feeUngs 
you  talk  about.  You  happen  to  want  a  home  in  yoiir  old  age,  and  I 
happen  to  be  able  to  gire  you  a  home.  Under  BQch  dicumfitaiioei, 
your  own  good  sense  will  show  you  that  all  sentiinental  talk  about 
standing  by  me,  and  not  turning  away  from  me,  is  absolute  bosh." 

The  old  woman  sighed  heavily.  She  had  offered  her  master  a 
fidelity  which  inyolved  the  abnegation  of  M  impulses  of  her  own  bent 
and  mind,  and  he  rejected  her  love  and  her  senrice.  And  th^  after 
the  first  dreary  sense  of  his  coldness,  she  felt  better  pleased  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  man  who  spoke  to  her  in  this  harsh,  uncompro- 
mising way  could  have  no  cause  to  fear  her.  In  the  mind  of  sach  a 
man  there  could  surely  be  no  secret  chamber,  within  which  she  bad, 
with  his  knowledge,  almost  penetrated. 

"  I  won't  trouble  you  any  more,  sir,"  she  said  mournfully.  "I 
daresay  I'm  a  foolish  old  woman." 

"  You  are,  Nancy.  We  don't  get  wiser  as  we  grow  older,  you  aeej 
and  when  we  let  our  tongues  wag,  we're  apt  to  talk  nonsense.  'R10 
quieter  you  keep  your  tongue,  the  better  for  yourself,  in  more  ways  thaa 
one.  To  a  useful  old  woman  about  the  place  Tve  no  objection;  Int  a 
chattering  old  woman  I  will  not  have  at  any  price." 

After  this,  everything  was  settled  in  the  most  agreeable  maimer. 
Nancy  Woolper's  journey  to  Hastings  was  fully  arranged;  and  early 
the  next  morning  she  started,  brisk  and  active,  in  spite  of  her  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age.  She  returned  at  night,  having  secured  very  pleaaant 
lodgings  at  the  village  of  Harold's-hill. 

"  And  a  very  sweet  place  it  is,  my  dear  Miss  Lotta,"  she  said  to 
Charlotte  the  next  day,  when  she  described  her  adventures.  "The 
apartments  are  at  a  farmhouse  overlooking  the  sea ;  and  the  smell  of 
the  cows  under  your  windows,  and  the  sea-breezes  blowing  across  the 
farmyard,  can't  fail  to  bring  the  colour  back  to  your  pretty  dieeks,  «ni 
the  brightness  back  to  your  pretty  eyes." 

Chapteu  IV. 

VALENTINE'S  SKELETON. 

The  idea  of  this  visit  to  the  Sussex  village  by  the  sea  seemed  de- 
lightful to  everyone  except  Gustavo  Lenoble,  who  was  still  in  town,  and 
who  thought  it  a  hard  thing  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  Diana's  society 
diiring  an  entire  fortnight,  for  the  sake  of  this  sickly  Miss  Hallidaj. 

For  the  rest,  there  was  hope  and  gladness  in  the  thought  of  tto 
change  of  dwelling.  Charlotte  languished  for  fresher  breezes  and  mow 
rustic  prospects  than  the  breezes  and  prospects  of  Bayswater;  Dian* 
looked  to  the  sea-air  as  the  doctor  of  doctors  for  her  fading  friend ;  «Dd 
Valentine  cherished  the  same  hope. 

On  Valentine  Hawke\iUT%l  t\i*b  Wt^<^xv.  q»£  oa  unlooked-for  sorrow 
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ad  weighed  Tery  heayilj.  To  see  this  dear  girl,  who  was  the  begin- 
ing,  middle,  and  end  of  all  his  hopes,  slowly  fading  before  his  ejes, 
ras,  of  all  agonies  that  conld  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  the  sharpest  and 
aost  bitter.  Not  TJgolino  sitting  silent  amidst  his  famishing  children 
—not  Helen,  when  she  wonld  fain  that  the  tempest  had  swept  her  from 
uirtVs  sar£ace  on  that  eril  day  when  slie  was  bom — ^not  Penelope, 
when  she  cried  on  Diana,  the  high-priestess  of  death,  to  release  her 
from  the  weariness  of  her  days — not  Agamemnon,  when  the  fatal  edict 
had  gone  forth,  and  his  fair  yonng  daughter  looked  into  his  face,  and 
aiked  him  if  it  was  true  that  she  was  to  die — ^not  one  of  these  typical 
moomers  conld  hare  suffered  a  keener  torture  than  that  which  rent 
this  young  man's  heart,  as  he  marked  the  stealthy  steps  of  the  Destroyer 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  the  woman  he  lored.  Of  all  possible  cala- 
mities, this  was  the  last  he  had  erer  contemplated.  Sometimes,  in 
moments  of  doubt  or  despondency,  he  had  thought  it  possible  that 
poverty,  the  advice  of  friends,  caprice  or  inconstancy  on  the  part  of 
Charlotte  herself,  should  sever  them.  But  among  the  possible  enemies 
to  his  happiness  he  had  never  counted  Death.  What  had  Death  to  do 
with  so  fair  and  happy  a  creature  as  Charlotte  Halliday  ?  she  who,  until 
some  two  months  before  this  time,  might  have  been  the  divine  Hygieia 
m  person — so  fresh  was  her  youthful  bloom,  so  buoyant  her  step,  so 
bright  her  glances.  Valentine's  hardest  penance  was  the  necessity  for 
the  concealment  of  his  anxiety.  The  idea  that  Charlotte's  illness  might 
be— -nay  must  be — for  the  greater  part  an  afiair  of  the  nerves,  was 
always  paramount  in  his  mind.  He  and  Diana  had  talked  of  the  sub- 
ject together  whenever  they  found  an  opportunity  for  so  doing,  and  had 
comforted  themselves  with  the  assurance  that  the  nerves  alone  were  to 
blame ;  and  they  were  the  more  inclined  to  think  this  from  the  conduct 
of  Dr.  Doddleson,  on  that  physician's  visits  to  Miss  Halliday.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  had  been  present  on  each  occasion,  and  to  Mrs.  Sheldon  alone 
had  the  physician  given  utterance  to  his  opinion  of  the  case.  That 
opinion,  though  expressed  with  a  certain  amount  of  professional  dignity, 
^mounted  to  very  little.  "  Our  dear  young  friend  wanted  strength  ; 
ind  what  we  had  to  do  was  to  give  our  dear  young  friend  strength — 
ital  power.  Yes — er — um,  that  was  the  chief  point.  And  what  kind 
t  diet  might  our  dear  young  friend  take  now  ?  Was  it  a  light  diet,  a 
ittle  roast-mutton — not  too  much  done,  but  not  under-done?  0  dear, 
10.  And  a  light  pudding  ?  what  he  would  call — ^if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  have  his  little  joke — a  nursery  pudding."  And  then  the  old 
lentleman  had  indulged  in  a  senile  chuckle,  and  patted  Charlotte's  head 
rith  his  fat  old  fingers.  "And  our  dear  young  friend's  room,  now, 
ras  it  a  large  room  ? — good !  and  what  was  the  aspect  now,  south  ? — 
nood  again !  nothing  better,  unless,  perhaps,  south-west — but,  of  course, 
everyone's  rooms  can't  look  south-west.  A  little  tonic  draught,  and 
^de  daily  exercise  in  that  nice  garden,  will  set  our  dear  young  friend 
ight  again.   Our  temperament  is  nervous,  we  are  a  sen&itive  ^leat^  aaid 
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want  care."    And  then  the  respectable  septnagenarian  took  his  fee,  and 
shnfQed  off  to  his  carriage.    And  this  was  all  that  Mrs.  Sheldon  could 
tell  Diana,  or  Nancy  Woolper,  both  of  whom  qnestioned  her  cloeelj 
abont  her  interview  with  the  doctor.     To  Diana  and  to  Valentine  there 
was  hope  to  be  gathered  from  the  very  vagueness  of  the  physician^g 
opinion.    If  there  had  been  anything  serious  the  matter,  the  medical 
adviser  must  needs  have  spoken  more  seriously.    He  came  again  and 
again.   He  found  the  pulse  a  little  weaker,  the  patient  a  little  more 
nervous,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  hysteria,  and  so  on ;  but  he  still 
declared  that  there  were  no  traces  of  organic  disease,  and  he  still  talked 
of  Miss  Halliday's  ailments  with  a  cheery,  easy-going  manner  that  wis 
very  reassuring. 

In  his  moments  of  depression  Valentine  pinned  his  faith  upon  Dr. 
Boddleson.  Without  organic  disease,  he  told  himself  his  darling  could 
not  perish.  He  looked  for  Dr.  Doddleson's  name  in  the  directory,  and 
took  comfort  jfrom  the  fact  of  that  physician's  residence  in  a  fashionable 
West-end  square.  He  took  further  comfort  from  the  splendour  of  the 
doctor's  equipage,  as  depicted  to  him  by  Mrs.  Sheldon ;  and  from  the 
doctor's  age  and  experience,  as  copiously  described  by  the  same  lady. 

"  There  is  only  one  fact  that  I  have  ever  reproached  myself  with  in 
relation  to  my  poor  Tom,"  said  Georgy,  who,  in  talking  to  strangers  of 
her  first  husband,  was  apt  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  she  was 
talking  of  a  favourite  cat;  "  and  that  is,  the  youthfulness  of  the  doctor 
Mr.  Sheldon  employed.  Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Sheldon 
would  not  have  consulted  the  young  man  if  he  had  not  thought  him 
clever;  but  I  could  lay  my  head  upon  my  pillow  at  night  with  a  clearer 
conscience,  if  poor  Tom's  doctor  had  been  an  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced person.  Now,  that's  what  I  like  about  Dr.  Doddleson. 
There's  a  gravity — a  weight — about  a  man  of  that  age  which  inspires 
one  with  immediate  confidence.  I'm  sure  the  serious  manner  with 
which  he  questioned  me  about  Lotta's  diet,  and  the  aspect  of  her  room, 
was  quite  delightful." 

In  Dr.  Doddleson,  under  Providence,  Valentine  was  fain  to  pnt  his 
trust.  He  did  not  know  that  the  worthy  doctor  was  one  of  those 
harmless  inanities  who,  by  the  aid  of  money  and  powerful  connections, 
are  sometimes  forced  into  a  position  which  nature  never  intended  them 
to  occupy.  Among  the  real  working-men  of  that  great  and  admirable 
brotherhood,  the  medical  profession,  Dr.  Doddleson  had  no  rank;  but 
he  was  the  pet  physician  of  fashionable  dowagers  suffering  from  chronic 
laziness  or  periodical  attacks  of  ill-humour.  For  the  spleen  or  the 
vapours  no  one  was  a  better  adviser  than  Dr.  Doddleson.  He  could 
afford  to  waste  half  an  hour  upon  the  asking  of  questions  which  the  fair 
patient's  maid  might  as  well  have  asked,  and  the  suggestion  of  reme- 
dies which  any  intelligent  abigail  could  as  easily  have  suggested. 
Elderly  ladies  believed  in  him  because  he  was  pompous  and  ponderoufii 
lived  in  an  expensive  neigbbovvxliood)  axid  drove  a  handsome  equipage. 
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He  wore  mourning-rings  left  him  by  patients  who  neyerliad  had  anything 

particular  the  matter  with  them,  and  who,  dying  of  sheer  old  age  or 

sheer  over-eating,  declared  with  their  final  gasp  that  Dr.  Doddleson  had 

been  the  gnardian  angel  of  their  frail  lives  daring  the  last  twenty  years. 

This  was  the  man  who,  of  all  the  medical  profession  resident  in 

London,  Mr.  Sheldon  had  selected  as  his  stepdaughter's  adviser  in  a 

case  so  beyond  common  experience,  that  a  man  of  wide  practice  and 

keen  perception  was  especially  needed  for  its  treatment. 

Dr.  Doddleson,  accnstomed  to  attribute  the  fancied  ailments  of 
fashionable  dowagers  to  want  of  tone,  and  accustomed  to  prescribe  the 
mildest  preparations  with  satisfaction  to  his  patients  and  profit  to  him- 
self, dwelt  upon  the  same  want  of  tone,  and  prescribed  the  same  harm- 
less remedies,  in  his  treatment  of  Charlotte  Halliday.  When  he  found 
her  no  better — nay,  even  worse — after  some  weeks  of  this  treatment,  he 
iras  puzzled;  and  for  one  harmless  remedy  he  substituted  another  harm- 
less remedy,  and  waited  another  week  to  see  what  effect  the  second 
harmless  remedy  might  have  on  this  somewhat  obstinate  young  person. 
And  this  was  the  broken  reed  to  which  Valentine  clung  in  the  day 
of  his  trouble. 

Bitter  were  his  days  and  sleepless  were  his  nights  in  this  dark  period 
of  bis  existence.     He  went  to  the  Bayswater  villa  nearly  every  day 
now.    It  was  no  longer  time  for  etiquette  or  ceremony.    His  darling 
iras  fading  day  by  day;  and  it  was  his  right  to  watch  the  slow  sad 
change,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  arm's-length. 
Every  day  he  came  to  spend  one  too  brief  hour  with  his  dear  love; 
eyery  day  he  greeted  her  with  the  same  fond  smile,  and  beguiled  her  with 
the  same  hopeful  talk.    He  brought  her  new  books  and  flowers,  and  any 
foolish  trifle  which  he  fancied  might  beguile  her  thoughts  from  the  con- 
toplation  of  that  mysterious  malady  which  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of 
science  and  Dr.  Doddleson.    He  sat  and  talked  with  her  of  the  future — 
ftat  future  which  in  their  secret  thoughts  both  held  to  be  a  sweet,  sad 
4ble — the  hyperborean  garden  of  their  dreams.  And  after  spending  this 
*oo  sweet,  too  bitter  hour  with  his  beloved,  Mr.  Hawkehurst  would  diplo- 
matise in  order  to  have  a  little  talk  with  Diana,  as  he  left  the  house. 
l^id  Diana  think  his  dear  girl  better  to-day,  or  worse — surely  not  worse? 
^e  had  fancied  she  had  more  colour,  more  of  her  old  gaiety  of  man- 
ner.   She  had  seemed  a  little  feverish;  but  that  might  be  the  excite- 
ment of  his  visit.  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  with  sad  and  dreary  repetition. 
And  then,  having  gone  away  from  that  house  with  an  aching  heart, 
•he  young  magazine-writer  went  back  to  his  lodgings,  and  plunged  into 
ike  dashing  essay  or  the  smart  pleasant  story  which  was  to  constitute 
lis  monthly  contribution  to  the  CheapsuU  or  the  Charing  Cross.  Gaiety, 
novement,  rollicking,  Harry-Lorrequer-like  spirits   were  demanded  for 
;he  Cheapside;  a  graceful  union  of  brilliancy  and  depth  was  required 
br  the  Charing  Cross,    And,  0,  be  sure  the  critics  lay  in  wait  to  catch 
ihe  young  scribbler  tripping !  An  anachronism  here,  a  secondhand  idea 
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there,  and  ihe  West-end  Wasp  shrieked  its  war-whoop  in  an  oooMkiHl 
note;  or  the  Minerva  published  a  letter  firom  a  correspondent  in  dtt 
Scillj  Islands,  headed  "  Another  Literary  Jack  Sheppard,"  to  say  thife 
in  his  Imperial  DicUonary  he  had  discovered  with  profound  indigni&a 
a  whole  column  of  words  feloniously  and  mendaciously  apiHropriatedbj 
the  writer  of  such-and-such  an  article  in  the  Cheapside.  While  tl» 
sunlight  of  hope  had  shone  upon  him,  Mr.  Hawkehurst  had  found  tk 
hardest  work  pleasant.  Was  he  not  working  for  har  sake?  Did  not 
his  future  union  with  that  dear  girl  depend  upon  his  present  industi;? 
It  had  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  stood  at  his  elbow  while  he  wrote,  a 
Pallas  stood  beside  Achilles  at  the  council,  invisible  to  all  bnt  her 
favourite.  It  was  that  mystic  presence  which  lent  swiftness  to  his  pes. 
When  he  was  tired  and  depressed,  the  thought  of  Charlotte  had  renvid 
his  courage  and  vanquished  his  fatigue.  Pleasant  images  crowded  npoB 
him  when  he  thought  of  her.  What  could  be  easier  than  for  him  to 
write  a  love-story?  He  had  but  to  create  a  shadowy  Charlotte  forhii 
heroine;  and  the  stream  of  foolish  lover's  babble  flowed  from  his  pen 
perennial  and  inexhaustible.  To  his  reading  she  lent  a  charm  and  a 
grace  that  made  the  most  perfect  poetry  still  more  poeticaL  It  was  not 
Achilles  and  Helen  who  met  on  Mount  Ida,  but  Valentine  and  Char* 
lotto;  it  was  not  Paolo  and  Francesca  who  read  the  fatal  book  togethff) 
but  Valentine  and  Charlotte,  in  an  unregenerate  and  media9val  state  of 
mind.  The  mere  coincidence  of  a  name  made  the  Sorrows  of  Wtrk 
delightful.  The  all-pervading  presence  was  everywhere  and  in  CTery- 
thing.    His  religion  was  not  Pantheism,  but  Charlottism. 

Now  all  was  changed.  A  brooding  care  was  ^ith  him  in  every 
moment.  The  mystic  presence  was  still  close  to  him  in  every  hour  rf 
his  lonely  days  and  nights;  but  that  image,  which  had  been  fair  and* 
blooming  as  the  incarnation  of  youth  and  spring-time,  was  now  a  pale 
shrouded  phantom  which  he  dared  not  contemplate.  He  still  wrote  on 
— ^for  it  is  marvellous  how  the  pen  will  travel  and  the  mind  will  projecfc 
itself  into  the  shadow- world  of  fancy,  while  cankerous  care  gnaws  the 
weary  heart.  Nay,  it  is  perhaps  at  these  times  that  the  imagination  is 
most  active;  for  the  world  of  shadows  is  a  kind  of  refuge  for  tlie  mind 
that  dare  not  dwell  upon  realities.  Who  can  say  what  dull,  leaden 
care  may  have  weighed  down  the  heart  of  William  Shakespeare  vhen 
his  mind  conceived  that  monster  of  a  poet's  grand  imaginings,  Othello  J 
There  is  the  flavour  of  racking  care  in  that  mighty  creation.  The 
strong  soul  wantonly  tortured  by  a  sordid  wretch;  the  noble  spirit  dis- 
traught, the  honourable  life  wrecked  for  so  poor  a  motive;  that  sense  of 
the  "something  in  this  world  amiss,"  which  the  poet  of  all  other  crear 
tures  feels  most  keenly. 

With  grief  and  fear  as  his  constant  companions,  Valentine  Hawke- 
hurst toiled  on  bravely,  patiently.  Hope  had  not  deserted  him;  ^^ 
between  hope  and  fear  the  contest  was  unceasing.  Sometimes  hope  ha» 
the  best  of  it  for  a  while,  and  the  toiler  comforted  himself  with  the 
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thought  that  this  dark  cloud  would  pass  anon  from  the  horizon  of  his 
life;  and  then  he  ooonted  hia  gains,  and  found  that  the  fruit  of  his 
labooTB  was  increasing  monthly,  as  his  name  gained  rank  among  the 
band  of  young  littirateurs.  The  day  when  he  might  count  upon  that 
income  which  Mr.  Sheldon  demanded  as  his  qualification  for  matrimony 
did  not  appear  far  distant.  Given  a  certain  amount  of  natural  ability, 
md  the  industrious  and  indefatigable  young  writer  may  speedily  emerge 
from  obscurity,  and  take  his  place  in  the  great  army  of  those  gallant 
Boldiers  whose  only  weapon  is  the  'pen.  Whatever  good  fortune  had 
come  to  Valentine  Hawkehurst  he  had  worked  for  with  all  honesty  of 
porpose.  The  critics  were  not  slow  to  remark  that  he  worked  at  a 
white-hot  haste,  and  must  needs  be  a  shallow  pretender,  because  he  was 
laborious  and  indefatigable. 

Before  the  beginning  of  Charlotte's  slow  decline  he  had  fancied 
lunuelf  the  happiest  of  men.  There  were  more  deposit-receipts  in  his 
desk.  The  nest-egg,  aboat  the  hatching  whereof  there  had  been  such 
cackling  and  crowing  some  months  ago,  was  now  one  of  many  eggs  ; 
for  the  hard-working  scribbler  had  no  leisure  in  which  to  be  extra- 
vagant, had  he  been  so  minded.  The  purchase  of  a  half-circlet  of 
diamonds  for  his  betrothed's  slim  finger  had  been  his  only  folly. 

Charlotte  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  such 
an  extravagance,  and  had  exacted  from  him  a  promise  that  this  wild 
and  Monte-Christo-like  course  should  be  pursued  no  further ;  but  she 
iras  very  proud  of  her  half-hoop  of  diamonds  nevertheless,  and  was  wont 
to  press  it  tenderly  to  her  lips  before  she  laid  it  aside  for  the  night. 

"  There  must  be  no  more  such  extravagance,  sir,"  she  said  to  her 
lorer,  when  he  sat  by  her  side  twisting  the  ring  round  and  round  on 
•Iwr  pretty  finger.    Alas,  how  loose  the  ring  had  become  since  it  had 
fint  been  placed  there  I 

"Consider  the  future,  Valentine,"  continued  the  girl,  hopeful  of 
mood  while  her  hand  rested  in  his.    "  Do  you  suppose  we  can  furnish 
our  cottage  at  Wimbledon  if  we  rush  into  such  wild  expenses  as  diamond 
rings  ?    Do  you  know  that  /  am  saving  money,  Valentine  ?    Yes,  posi- 
tirely.    Papa  gives  me  a  very  good  allowance  for  my  dresses,  and  bon- 
nets, and  things,  you  know,  and  I  used  to  be  extravagant  and  spend  it 
Al.    But  now  I  have  become  the  most  miserly  creature ;  and  I  have  a 
little  packet  of  money  upstairs  which  you  shall  put  in  the  Unitas  Bank 
Mth  the  rest  of  your  wealth.    Diana  and  I  have  been  darning,  and 
patching,  and  cutting,  and  contriving,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner.  Even  this  silk  has  been  turned.    You  did  not  think  that,  did  you, 
Irhen  you  admired  it  so  ?" 

Mr.  Hawkehurst  looked  at  his  beloved  with  a  tender  smile.  The 
^xact  significance  of  the  operation  of  turning,  as  applied  to  silk  dresses, 
^as  somewhat  beyond  his  comprehension ;  but  he  felt  sure  that  to  turn 
^ust  be  a  laudable  action,  else  why  that  air  of  pride  with  which  Char- 
lotte informed  him  of  the  fact  ? 


1^ 


"ALL  FOR  NOTHma" 


I. 


A  SOFTSNED  tone^  a  speaking  glance: 
"  Did  he  mean  it? — or  was  it  chance?'' 
She  asked  herself,  while  her  eyes  grew  dim 
With  foolish  tears,  for  she  worshipped  him. 


II. 


Once,  indeed,  when  her  hand  he  took, 
Held  it  nntil  her  pulses  shook — 
"Now,"  she  thought,  "is  the  moment  come! 
Now  he  will  speak!"    But  his  lips  were  dumb. 


ni. 


All  was  over  within  a  week; 
Time  enough  to  have  blanched  her  cheek 
And  wrung  her  hearty  and  made  life  seem 
Blank,  all  blank,  since  that  fever  dream. 


EVELYN  FOBBST. 


BELGRAVIA 
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"^  '        gli6Eii(nas  anb  gliiabtrcRturts  of  ^obtit  ^insltig^ 


■    Chaptkr  Xin.   I  BEQiN  MY  ArrnENTtcEsiiii'. 

^HAT  deril'B  work  is  this?"  I  cried,  drawing  my  sword,  and 
lookin{(  towards  Ererard  Lestraa^,  who  stood  at  some  dis- 
k  from  me,  and  very  closo  to  the  duor,  as  if  anxious  to  Eccure  a 
infent  retreat 
"O  Bobiu,  they  told  me  'twas  yonr  wish  to  many  me!" 
J"  And  111';  desperado  draws  his  sword  on  the  prettiest  girl  in  Bnckii !" 
led  Evorard  Lestrunge;  "was  there  ever  saoh  a  savage?" 
t  is  u^i'in  you  that  I  draw  my  sword,  liar  and  traitor !"  I  gasped, 
^Onr  lite  or  mine  shall  answer  for  this  night's  work." 

■i.'line  to  cross  swords  with  a " 

^Bvrore  I  lu!  fonl  word  could  pass  hiu  lips,  I  sprang  towards  him  with 
1  hand,  and  shonld  have  stmuk  him  across  the  Tace  with  my  0]>en 
,  but  r<ir  Philip  Hay  and  the  parson,  who  clat<!hed  at  my  arm,  and 

by  their  united  strength. 
"  What  a  lire-eater  this  foundling  of  my  lady's  is !"  cried  Mr.  Lc- 
0  with  Ills  lantniid  sneer.     "  But  why  idl  this  outcry  ?     The  wife 
i<in  you  is  yonnfi  and  pretty,  and  'twould  only  have  served 
i  right,  ir  we  had  tied  you  to  some  wrijikled  liamdmi  of  the  town. 
iL  ihe  lady  to  whose  hand  and  fortune  your  iusolcnec  asgiired; 
Hii«  six  montlis  sint-c  you  swore  you  were  ready  to  miirry 
i  laomeDt's  notic*:,  if  her  father  could  lind  her  for  yon," 
Qflhrod  to  marry  an  honest  woman,"  I  answered,  "not  yonr  (.-ast- 

jtlCBS." 

d.j  fbater-sister  sank  to  my  feet  with  a  stifled  groan.     God  hc-lp  us 
fil  I  bad  but  hit  the  murk  tuo  well- 
"Noj  'twas  my  other  uiiMtrei-s  you  wantud,  with  twentj'-fivc  tUou- 

TOL.  TI.  \\ 
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Band  pounds  for  her  fortune.  You  were  welcome  to  my  mistresB— vheir 
I  had  done  with  her." 

"  Devil !  Will  you  fight  me  in  this  room — this  moment  ?"  I  cried 
huskily. 

"No  { I  will  fight  you  neither  here  nor  elsewhere,  neither  now  nor 
at  any  future  time,  for  a  reason  which  I  hinted  just  now,  and  which 
you  need  not  force  me  to  state  more  broadly.  Yoa  are  no  mark  fort 
gentleman's  weapon. — Hold  the  fellow  tight^  Phil  Ha)r ;  I  have  bnt  a 
few  words  to  say,  and  am  gone." 

"  Let  me  go.  Hay !"  cried  I ;  "  why  do  you  obey  that  scoundrel?" 

"  Because  he  is  paid  to  obey  me,  as  ma'amselle  yonder  has  been 
paid  for  her  part  in  the  comedy.  Do  you  suppose  a  man  of  the  worid 
like  myself  was  to  be  ousted  and  cheated  by  your  bompkinship,  without 
trying  to  turn  the  tables  on  you  ?  I  saw  how  you  were  playing  yoor 
cards  from  the  day  we  came  to  Haateyille.  Your  father  was  my  &Uiei^ 
rival,  and  it  was  natural  to  me  to  hate  you.  And  you,  my  lady  st^ 
mother's  beggarly  foundling,  must  needs  come  between  me  and  the  gU 
that  was  betrothed  to  me.  A  pretty  gentleman  indeed  to  steal  my  mil- 
tress !  I  saw  through  your  artifices,  and  whan  you  came  to  LoDd<ni» 
took  care  to  place  my  spy  upon  your  track." 

"  What !"  I  roared,  shaking  myself  free  from  Philip's  grasp. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Simplicity ;  your  chosen  friend  and  boon  companion  ii 
my  led-captain,  Mr.  Hay,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  my  service  l» 
the  last  five  years." 

"  0  God,  what  a  dastardly  world  !** 

"  Forgive  me,  Bob ;  thou'rt  the  best  fellow  I  ever  knew,  and  I  low 
thee  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Hay,  with  a  strange  softness  in  his  toM; 
"  but  I  am  a  scoundrel  by  profession.  Tis  one  of  the  trades  poor  mffl 
live  by,  you  see,  and  men  must  live." 

"  Yes,  and  vipers  too ;  they  plead  their  privilege  to  crawl  and 
sting.     Great  God,  this  is  hard !" 

I  sank  into  a  chair,  touched  to  the  very  heart  by  this  hideow 
treachery.  I  had  grown  fonder  of  the  man  than  I  thought.  As  I  at 
for  some  moments,  confounded,  forgetful  of  Everard  Lestrange,  I  felt  i 
little  hand  thrust  gently  into  mine.  It  was  Margery's.  The  wretched 
girl  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  spot  where  she  had  sunk  down  at  a} 
feet. 

"  Forgive  me^  Robin,"  she  pleaded ;  "  indeed  I  did  not  know  it  im 
a  trick  that  was  to  be  played  on  thee,  or  I  would  have  died  before  1 
had  taken  part  in  it.  He — Everard — ^told  me  it  was  your  wish  to  manj 
me;  and  0,  Robin,  I  have  been  cruelly  deceived,  and  am  not  so  guflQ 
as  I  seem.  I  will  never  trouble  you,  dear;  you  shall  see  me  no  more; 
and  the  marriage  can  be  undone." 

"Yes,"  cried  Everard  Lestrange;  " by  grim  death !  Pallida mon 
is  the  only  parson  who  can  cut  the  knot  which  my  friend  yonder  b« 
just  tied." 
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pThe  bride  was  married  xmiler  a  Tulac  uame,"  I  gAid. 
"Vge;  bat  the  true  one  h  in  the  register." 
I  turned  eagerlj  to  the  greasy  volnine  that  lay  open  upon  tlio  table. 
Yes,  there,  below  my  own  sigtiaturc,  appeared  that  of  Margaret  Haw- 
kr.    I  remembered  how  my  attention  had  been  distracted  while  the 
bride  was  writing. 

"  The  c«rcmoDy  conld  not  tie  more  binding  if  it  had  been  performed 
inWeBtmiDster  Ahbcy.  Mi's.  Margery-  i£  ae  boneet  a  wife  as  Lady  Caro- 
line Fdx.  Ma'ameelle  Adolphine  will  go  back  to  her  service  the  richer 
for  a  Sfly-pound  note,  and  will  uarry  her  young  mifitresa  tlie  plca&ing 
intflligcnce  of  your  marriage." 

"  And  do  yon  think  1  will  not  carry  the  truth  to  Mies  Hemsley?" 
"That  will  depend  on  your  opporttinitiee.     You  made  an  engage- 
iSKlit  this  evening  which  you  may  find  somewhat  inconvenient  to  you 
j^HBur  character  of  bridegroom,  and  which  will  certainly  pat  a  atop  to 
^HfUleD  vieitE  to  the  btdiea  in  St.  Jamcs's-equare." 
^Bri  nude  an  engagement !     What  engagement  ?" 
^^Sare,  "twftB  an  engagement  to  serve  the  honourable  East  India 
Company  over  in  Bengal,  and  a  glorious  career  it  iti  for  a  courogeouB 
joimg  man  1"  cried  a  familiar  voice  close  at  hand,  and  Sergeant  O'Blagg 
came  into  the  room,  cloGely  followed  by  a  couple  of  ruffianly -looking 
'.vs  ID  military  troupers  and  dingy  ragged  ahirts,  while  three  or  four 
1'!^  looked  in  from  the  doorway. 

liofore  I  conld  ntter  fw  much  as  one  cry  of  anger  or  Burpriao,  these 
two  wottitdreia  bad  gripped  me  on  either  side.  What  followed  was  tfae 
wwk  of  a  few  moments — a  ebarp  brief  straggle  for  liberty,  in  which  I 
firagbt  as  a  man  only  fights  for  Eomething  dearer  than  life,  striking  out 
dght  and  left,  while  the  hot  blood  poured  over  my  &ce  &odi  a  wound 
on  my  head. 

I  had  but  jnet  time  to  see  Everard  Let  (range  and  the  French  vroman 
rush  from  the  room,  dr^giug  Margery  with  them,  while  a  long  [licrciog 
ihriek  from  that  wretched  ^\i\  nu^  out,  ghrill  above  the  cluaioor  of 
the  reet ;  the  floor  seemed  to  reel  beneath  my  feet,  a  roaring  thunder- 
■uoieo  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  I  knew  no  more. 

^^Bopened  my  eyes  upwi  the  semi-darkneBS  of  a  di]api(^ted  garret, 
^Be  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  dirty  matlress  of  hay  or  flock.  The 
iteoflphere  was  thickened  witli  tobacco -smoke,  and  what  feeble  light 
there  was  came  from  two  small  windows  in  the  sloping  roof,  closelj 
barred,  and  featooned  with  cobwebs.  It  was  the  most  wretched  place  I 
bad  ever  aeen,  and  for  some  time  after  waking  from  sleep,  or  stupor, 
Iknev  not  whetJicr  it  was  not  an  underground  dungeon  in  which  I 
[bund  royaelf  prisoner. 

1  lny  for  some  time  but  half-awake,  staring  at  the  bare  walls  of  my 
priw>D  with  a  kind  of  stupid  wonder,  as  if  it  had  been  a  strange  picture 
in  a  book  which  I  contemplated  balf-aslcep,  and  QOwiEe  concerned  in 
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the  matter.  Then,  by  slow  degrees,  6ame  a  little  more  coBscionsnefis, 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  in  some  remote  degree  interested  in  this  dreaiy 
place,  and  in  this  aching  mass  of  flesh  and  bone  lying  on  a  mattren 
bnt  a  little  softer  than  the  ground. 

I  tried  to  lift  my  right  arm,  but  found  it  powerless,  and  smarting 
with  some  recent  wound.  On  this  I  raised  my  left,  which  moved  freely 
enough,  but  not  without  some  pain,  and  felt  my  head,  which  was  bonnd 
with  wet  rags.  After  this  effort  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  was  awakened 
presently  by  a  faint  odour  of  vinegar  and  a  hand  pressing  a  mag  of 
water  to  my  lips  with  almost  womanly  soilness. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  I  asked,  opening  my  eyes. 

"  One  who  has  deserved  your  scorn  and  hatred,  but  will  do  his  best 
to  merit  your  forgiveness,"  answered  a  ^miliar  voice ;  and  I  saw  thai 
the  face  bent  over  me  was  Philip  Hay's. 

"  You  here !"  I  cried ;  "  I  don't  want  your  services.  I  would  rather 
perish  of  thirst  than  take  a  drop  of  water  from  the  hand  of  such  a 
traitor.     Go  to  your  worthy  employer,  sir,  and  claim  your  reward." 

"  I  have  got  it,  Bob.  When  a  wise  man  has  done  with  the  tool  he 
has  used  for  his  dirty  work  he  takes  care  to  put  it  out  of  the  way. 
Everard  Lestrange  promised  me  a  hundred  pounds — I  have  hii 
written  bond  for  the  sum — for  the  safe  carrying  through  of  last  nighfs 
work ;  but,  you  see,  he  finds  it  cheaper  to  hand  me  over  to  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  you  know.  Bob ;  and 
a  man  shipped  for  Bengal  is  as  good  as  dead;  for  what  with  war,  and 
fever,  and  famine,  and  hardship,  'tis  long  odds  if  he  ever  sees  Europe 
again.  Drink  the  water,  Robert,  in  token  of  forgiveness.  You  and  I 
are  in  the  same  boat,  and  it  is  best  we  should  be  friends.  I  was  never 
your  enemy  but  in  the  way  of  business,  and  plotted  against  you  f<ff 
hire  just  as  better  men  will  plot  against  a  king.  Say  you  forgive  me^ 
child.  We  are  too  miserable  to  afford  ourselves  the  luxury  of  resent- 
ment. But  for  my  care  it  is  ten  to  one  if  your  eyes  had  ever  opened 
on  this  wretched  place,  and  if  you  had  not  been  thrust  into  a  nameless 
grave  by  night  with  scarce  a  prayer  said  over  your  poor  clay." 

"  I  do  not  thank  you  for  that,"  I  answered  bitterly  ;  "  death  wonld 
be  better  than  to  waken  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"  Alas,  I  claim  no  thanks,  Bob ;  I  only  ask  you  to  believe  that  I 
love  thee." 

"  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  think  that  after  the  way  you  have  used 
me?" 

"  It  was  in  my  bond.  Bob.  You  have  heard  of  the  honour  that 
obtains  among  thieves.  I  had  pledged  myself  to  carry  through  thii 
business;  and  then  there  was  another  inducement — I  desperately  wanted 
that  hundred  pounds.  E«rad,  Bob,  I  could  have  sold  my  own  brother 
for  less  money.  Joseph's  brethren  did  it,  you  know,  and  he  treat^ 
them  uncommonly  handsomely  afterwards.  Besides,  I  was  in  that  rep- 
tile's pay." 


id  yonr  liberal  Mr.  Cuve,  and  your  history  of  the  AmBzona  ?" 
11  parely  mythologiuitl  as  (hose  ludiea  them  selves,  Robert.  I 
Hk  done  an  od'aeional  article  for  Cave :  and  I  know  hia  eerub  and 
lui^tney  writer  Sumuel  Johneon — a  man  that  talks  better  than  Socrat^a, 
und  is  content  to  tuil  in  a  gurret  for  the  wages  of  a  liatiliDey-coachinAii. 
But  the  money  I  sjtent  while  I  was  with  thee  came  from  Everard 
LwLrange." 

"And  that  accoant  of  your  life  and  adventures  with  which  you 
^tcrtuined  me  was  as  mythi(;al  as  the  rest,  I  concliiiie  ?" 

"No,  'fore  Gad,  Bob.  I  gave  you  a  tolerably  true  account  of  my- 
sctr.  Mj  sina  there  were  but  of  omission.  1  did  not  tell  you  that  a^r 
ttsTin^  Malluudaine's  service  I  became  hentihman  and  hanger-on  of 
FOOT  kiofiwoman's  amiable  stepson,  Mr.  Lestrange,  curse  bim  !" 

Here  a  thought  flashed  acroBs  me. 

"And  you  have  pandered  to  bis  vices,  no  doubt,  aa  you  did  to  those 
if  yonr  first  [latron,  ¥ou  can  tell  me  how  my  poor  little  foster-siBt^r 
iraa  robbed  of  innocence  und  frienda  and  home." 

"  In  the  usual  fashion.  Bob,"  my  companion  answered,  with  a  aigb. 
'It  is  aa  common  as  an  old  street- ha  Had.  The  very  staleness  of  the 
hing  Duikes  it  hateful  to  a  man  of  genius.  But  3-our  man  of  genius 
DUBt  keep  body  und  bouI  together  somehow.  There  were  all  the  old 
'  kiieyed  promises — intentions  honourable,  family  reasons  why  secrecy 
I  t  be  jireserved — the  old  wom-ont  pleas;  and  the  fjoor  child  was  but 

tjivsily  deluded.  Yonr  modem  fine  gentleman  will  swear  to  a  lie 
tu.h  the  caaiest  air  in  the  world.  Men  have  always  done  these  things, 
ran  know ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  they  did  them  with  a  bad  grace. 
Bid  were  liable  to  Ijc  sorry  afterwards.  Shame  and  remorse  are  out  of 
^hion  now.  Mr.  Leairange  carried  his  prize  over  to  Paris,  where  he 
'I'ldnced  her  to  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself,  if  that's  pos- 

'■,  and  was  angry  with  the  poor  little  thing  because  she  sickened  at 

li  company.  In  short,  our  Don  Juan  soon  grew  tired  of  your  little 
nuttc  beauty. 

"He  would  have  planted  her  on  an  elderly  scion  of  the  hau/e  no- 
Nn«,  who  wanted  something  young  and  fresh  and  pretty  \q  complete 
llie  fumitore  of  liis  snmmer  pavilion  near  Choisy  !e  Rui.  But  against 
iW  arrangement  t!ie  girl  rebelled  sturdily;  and  by  this  time  Sir  Marcus 
W  begun  to  urge  upon  his  son  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  marriage 
"ilii  the  heiress,  who  might  slip  tlirough  their  fingers  at  any  moment. 
Bo  Ur.  Lestrange  hurries  back  to  London,  bringing  his  mistress  with 
him,  whom  he  bides  in  a  shabliy  lodging  hard  by  t'ovent  Garden ;  and 
l»iag  well-informed  of  your  niovemenls  by  my  agenc)-,  bo  sees  that 
his  case  is  somewhat  desi^rate,  and  that  only  violent  measures  can 
wrre  him.  Whereupon  he  bays  over  the  French  maid — a  deeeitftil, 
»baudoned  creature,  always  ri|je  fur  treachery — and  plaLis  tlic  agreeable 
plot  lu  which  yon — and  I,  worse  luck ! — have  fallen  victims." 

"And  that  forged  letter,  on  the  strength  of  which  Sir  Marcus  was 
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BO  qnick  to  condemn  me  ?   I  make  no  donbt  ycm  oonld  gire  me  flome 
enlightenment  on  that  subject." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  forged  letter.  Sir  Marcofl  Lestrange 
is  a  diplomatist ;  and  it  is  just  possible  he  played  into  his  Bon*B  hand. 
Be  sure  he  never  relished  the  notion  of  your  inheriting  the  bnlkof  Ladf 
Barbara's  fortune,  which  it  is  likely  yon  would  have  done  had  fiither 
and  son  not  succeeded  in  blasting  your  character.  They  have  don 
their  work  pretty  well  this  time;  and  may  congratulate  themsdres  on 


a  rare  success." 


"  But  do  you  think  I  shall  not  tell  my  own  story,  and  denonnoe 
their  hellish  stratagems,  when  I  escape  from  this  place  ?" 

"Yes,  friend  Bob,  when  you  escape  from  duranoe.  (Jod  gwai 
you  and  I  may  live  to  see  the  day  that  sets  us  at  liberty ;  but  I  far 
me  my  hair  and  yours  too  will  be  white  as  silver  when  that  day  owna.' 

"  What !"  I  roared,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  in  a  Christian  lan4| 
in  this  free  country,  of  whose  liberty  Englishmen  boast  bo  loudly,  SmJ 
can  make  us  as  close  prisoners  as  if  we  were  clapped  in  some  undfl^ 
ground  cell  of  the  French  Bastille,  by  virtue  of  Madame  Pompadoirfi 
lettre  de  cachet  f* 

**  I  mean  to  say  that  the  crimping  sergeant  into  whose  jaws  I  v^ 
tpoduced  you — ^more  shame  to  me  for  a  treacherous  scoundiel!— will 
swear  to  an  engagement  between  both  of  us,  which  latter  turn  of  f(»- 
tune  but  serves  me  fairly  for  my  wickedness.  He  will  bold  us  to  IB 
engagement  never  made,  Bob— for  the  diflPerence  between  crimping 
and  kidnapping  is  only  a  distinction  of  words — and  we  shall  be  kept  ii 
this  loathsome  hole  with  the  rest  of  those  unlucky  wretches  whom  jott 
see  sprawling  yonder,  until  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  m 
ready  to  draft  us  on  board  ship  secretly  somewhere  down  the  rivar,  toA 
keep  us  close  under  hatches  till  we  are  out  at  open  sea ;  and  then  tbef 
will  land  us  among  the  cobras  and  tigers,  to  defend  John  Company*! 
fiwtories,  and  fight  the  yellow-faced  Hindoos." 

"  But  is  there  no  such  thing  as  escape,  Phil  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  whisper, 
and  with  a  glance  towards  one  of  the  small  close-barred  windows. 

"  Alas,  no,  Bob !  We  are  a  valuable  commodity ;  and  rely  on  it 
they  keep  us  in  a  strong  box." 

**  What !  and  we  are  held  in  durance  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  can  find  no  means  of  communicating  with  the 
authorities  ?" 

"  Nay,  Bob,  our  gaolers  will  take  care  to  prevent  us.  We  are  here 
in  the  very  heart  of  savage  London;  and  not  that  jungle  to  which  ire 
shall  by  and  by  be  drafted  is  better  stocked  with  foul  creeping  reptile! 
and  beasts  of  prey.  Alas,  my  simple  Templar,  thou  hast  heard  men 
talk  of  Alsatia,  but  didst  not  know  that  in  this  civilised  city  there 
lies  a  wilderness  more  dangerous  than  burning  Afric's  sands  or  Agra*! 
pathless  mountains,  peopled  by  creatures  as  deadly,  and  even  more 
treacherous  than  tiger  or  serpent.    Thou  hast  not  heard  of  the  ruined 
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R  of  Sboo-Iane  and  Stonecnttcr-titrcet,  and  the  deeds'th&t  are  done 
6  darimeea  behind  those  bliiid-sbatt«red  viodowE.  To  tliee  Black 
I  nol«  and  Copenhagen  Honso  ari^  empty  flonndB,  eignirying  no- 
tUng;  but  to  the  citizen  of  London  thoso  names  have  a  einisier  mean- 
ing. All  this  part  of  London  is  dedicated  to  infamy  and  crime  j  and 
I  know  not  when  the  reforming  power  shall  arise  to  sweep  away  these 
dms  of  iniquity.  Sure  'twould  take  another  great  fire  to  jrarify  them, 
ood  another  plagac  wonld  be  scarce  a  calamity  if  it  decimated  their 
inhabitants." 

"  But  where  are  we,  Pliil  ?"  I  asked,  addressing  him  with  my  accns- 
wmed  friendliness,  and  for  the  moment  forgetting  what  reason  I  had  to 
late  him.  I  was  indeed,  as  he  had  said,  too  wretched  to  be  vi'ry  angry. 
Sitry  otlier  feeling  was  swallowed  up  in  the  overwhelming  thought  of 
D^BiisGry. 

'■  In  the  next  house  to  that  where  you  were  married.     It  was  Mr. 

-'■inge  made  his  bargain  with  the  parson,  not  L    They  were  lies 
'■■I  you  about  the  bnsiness.    My  noble  patron  made  bis  pluis,  and 

iiJ  the  crimping  sergeant,  and  you  and  I  went  meek  as  sheep  to  the 
slaoghter.  "We  fought  lustily  for  our  lives  though.  Bob,  both  of  ns. 
Half-a-dozen  hulking  wretches,  armed  to  the  teeth,  surrounded  us,  and 
wbea  yon  went  down  I  had  my  battle  for  liberty.  But  the  odds  were 
too  many  against  me ;  and  when  I  felt  my  arms  pinioned,  and  the  iroa 
tbn  of  a  pistol's  muzKle  unpleasantly  cold  against  my  forehead,  I  threw 
Dp  the  sponge.  'Tis  littJe  good  wounding  a  hydra ;  and  I  saw  more 
hulking  ecoundrela  lurking  in  tlie  doorway.  I  knocked  under,  luckily 
fitbont  much  hurt,  and  with  all  my  senses  about  me,  while  you,  poor 
iFTrtcb,  lay  like  a  log  at  my  feet.  They  picked  you  up,  and  carried  yon 
Birongh  a  passage  and  doorway  leading  from  that  house  into  this — I 
Mowing.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  other  rooms^as  we  were  led  up  to  this, 
which  is  at  the  top  of  a  somewhat  lofty  house ;  and  I  saw  they  were 
Wl  of  poor  wretches  playing  cards,  and  sprawling  on  mattresses,  and 
tinking  and  brawling,  by  the  light  of  foul-smelling  tallow-candles, 
prisoners  like  ourselves.  Whereby  I  conclude  there  is  a  house  fall  of 
RCTuita  for  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  service,  waiting 
till  there  is  a  vessel  ready  on  which  to  draft  .them.  The  Company 
dmrter  sliipa  nowadays ;  but  not  long  ago  they  did  all  their  trading 
(B  their  own  bottoms." 

^^  VBS  quite  dark  by  this  time;  and  I  asked  my  companion  how 
^^pe  had  been  in  this  dismal  place. 

^Bbometfaing  less  than  twenty  hours.  lb  was  last  night,  or  this 
l^feng,  at  two  o'clock,  that  we  were  taken  prisoners.  There  has  been 
Sd  old  hag  in  and  out  half-a-dozen  times  to  see  you.  They  want  you 
to  live,  you  see,  for  yon  are  of  some  value  alive,  and  dead  there  is  the 
troableof  jonr  burial.  Folks  have  a  knack  of  dying  under  this  kind 
of  durance.  It  is  not  three  months  since  the  good  citizens  aboat  St. 
Bride's  Churchyard  were  scandalised  by  frequent  funeralB  that  were 
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performed  nnder  cover  of  night,  with  maimed  rites,  and  no  entry  made 
in  the  register.  'Tviras  found  on  inquiry  that  the  corpses  came  from  a 
receiying-honse  for  East-India  recruits  hard  by,  where  a  fe?er  had 
broken  out  among  the  unhappy  creatures.  But  this  is  no  cheering 
talk,  Bob,  for  a  sick  man.*' 

'*  Death  is  the  only  cheerful  thought  you  can  give  me,"  I  answered 
bitterly.  "  Death  I  Sure,  I  am  dead.  What  can  death  do  more  thai 
treachery  has  done  for  me? — to  cut  me  off  from  all  I  hold  dear;  aiidp 
alas,  I  die  dishonoured,  and  my  darling  will  be  told  I  was  a  liar  aod 
hypocrite,  who  never  loved  her,  and  married  another  woman,  scorning 
that  sweet  girl's  affection.  Death !  'Tis  a  thousand  times  worse  thia 
death.  It  is  purgatory,  a  state  of  torment  dreadful  as  the  inextingoisb* 
able  fires  of  hell.  Get  from  the  side  of  my  bed,  Philip  Hay ;  for  ths 
first  time  I  can  lift  my  right  arm  I  shall  surely  raise  it  to  slay  yofl. 
'Tis  by  your  help  I  lie  perishing  here." 

"I  deserve  no  better  at  your  hands,"  he  answered  moodily;  "bot 
you  will  scarcely  care  to  murder  a  wretch  so  ready  to  die.  It  would  bt 
like  slaughtering  a  rotten  sheep.  What  have  I  to  live  for  more  Uian 
you,  Master  Robert  ?  Toil  and  danger  and  scanty  food,  and  death 
from  the  hand  of  some  tawny  heathen.  Faith,  we  are  in  the  same  boat; 
and  to  fight  and  throw  each  other  overboard  would  but  be  mutnal 
charity !" 

I  heard  a  key  turn,  and  the  hag  of  whom  Phil  Hay  had  spokoi 
came  into  the  room  with  a  candle  and  our  suppers — a  tempting  banqofit 
of  mouldy  cheese  and  coarse  bread. 

"  If  you  want  beer  you  must  pay  for  it,"  she  said,  with  an  imbecile 
grin;  and  Philip  threw  her  a  shilling,  for  which  she  brought  by  and 
by  a  quart  of  liquor  which  my  companion  declared  to  be  the  yilest 
twopenny  he  had  ever  tasted. 

"  These  places  are  on  the  model  of  sponging-houses,"  he  said ;  "  and 
if  a  prisoner  has  money  he  is  made  to  bleed  pretty  freely.  The  penniless 
they  must  feed  somehow,  to  keep  life  in  the  bodies,  which  are  wanted 
as  food  for  gunpowder." 

"  I  have  a  pocket-book  full  of  notes,"  said  I ;  "  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  spend  them  in  bribing  yonder  hag  ?" 

"  Be  sure  you  have  the  money  before  you  talk  of  spending  it.  b 
such  dens  as  these  they  are  apt  to  be  handy  at  picking  a  pocket.  Yooi 
coat  and  waistcoat  lie  under  your  head  for  a  pillow.  The  money  was 
in  your  coat-pocket,  I  suppose?" 

Yes,  the  pocket-book  had  been  there,  and  it  was  gone — stolen  in  the 
scuffle,  no  doubt.  I  bitterly  regretted  this  money,  for  I  could  not  bat 
believe  it  might  have  enabled  me  to  buy  over  my  gaolers  to  my  offO 
interest ;  but  I  think  I  still  more  regretted  the  book,  which  contained 
those  comforting  sentences  of  Scripture  and  philosophy  hastily  scribbled 
by  the  hand  of  my  benefactress. 

"  Is  it  my  fate  through  life  to  lose  everything  ?"  I  asked.  "  Parent^ 
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)efore  I  had  eyer  known  them ;  fnends  and  good  name,  and  money 
md  liberty.  Did  I  enter  this  world  doomed  to  loss  and  slavery;  pre- 
loomed,  because  of  my  father's  folly  ?  Are  my  teeth  to  be  for  ever  set 
on  edge  by  the  sour  grapes  he  ate  ?" 

Happily  —  and  this  amidst  such  ntter  misery  was  the  solitary 
conaoling  circumstance — I  had  yet  the  locket  with  my  lady's  portrait 
and  hair,  which  I  had  long  ago  hung  round  my  neck  by  a  stout  black 
ribbon,  and  had  worn  faithfully  every  day  of  my  life. 

"Even  if  you  had  the  money  I  doubt  if  it  would  serve  you,"  said 
Fhil  Hay,  seeing  me  lost  in  a  gloomy  despair.  "  The  crone  who  waits 
on  OS  is  half  an  idiot,  and  too  silly  to  aid  you  if  she  had  the  will.  Our 
gaolers  are  surly  ruffians  who  would  take  your  money  and  laugh  at  you 
afterwards.  'Tis  as  well  to  be  spared  the  anguish  of  a  delusive  hope. 
So,  Bob,  there  is  no  chance  for  us  but  to  serve  our  time  out  yonder, 
with  the  chance  of  coming  back  some  day,  if  it  is  our  destiny  to  escape 
ftrer  and  sword,  and  famine  and  shipwreck." 

"  What  is  the  period  ?  or  is  there  any  fixed  period  for  our  slavery  ?" 

"  Alack,  I  know  not^  friend.  Were  it  the  regular  service  to  which 
we  were  bound,  there  are  rules  I  could  tell  you ;  but  of  this  irregular 
tnder's  company  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  It  is  an  accursed  monopoly. 
Imposed  to  all  laws  of  justice  and  common  sense ;  and  its  members 
make  their  own  regulations.  There  was  a  sturdy  endeavour  some  ten 
fears  since  to  throw  open  our  commerce  with  the  East  to  all  adven- 
torous  merchants ;  but  by  specious  argument  and  solid  bribery,  in  the 
ihape  of  a  loan  to  government,  the  Company  got  their  charter  renewed, 
uid  have  now  a  pretty  sure  footing  in  that  distant  world  for  which  you 
ind  I  have  our  places  booked." 

After  this  I  sought  no  further  knowledge.  I  was  weakened  by  the 
pain  of  my  wound^  and  lay  languid,  almost  apathetic,  while  Philip 
Hay  watched  and  nursed  me  with  a  tenderness  that  could  not  but 
tooob  my  heart,  despite  my  sense  of  his  late  infernal  treachery.  Twas 
itoge  to  be  thus  cared  for  by  the  man  who  had  destroyed  me. 

I  remained  in  this  half-torpid  condition  for  some  days,  eating 
•carce  anything,  and  only  nourished  by  some  very  vile  broth  which 
Phil  induced  the  hag  to  procure  for  me  on  his  assertion  that  I  was  at 
deaUi's  door,  and  a  little  brandy,  obtained  from  the  same  source,  and 
paid  for  almost  as  dear  as  if  it  had  been  melted  gold. 

Under  my  companion's  care  my  strength  slowly  came  back,  and  I 
Wag  able  to  rise  from  my  wretched  pallet,  wash  and  dress  myself,  and 
pace  slowly  to  and  fro  our  dreary  dungeon — than  which  I  little  thought 
•ver  to  inhabit  a  more  dismal  abode.  Then  came  upon  me  in  all  its 
Jiitenfiity  the  agony  of  despair ;  and  never  in  all  my  after  career  did  I 
■offer  pangs  so  keen  as  those  that  rent  my  heart  during  my  habitation 
of  ads  loathsome  garret.  Cut  off  alive  from  all  I  loved,  tortured  by 
Uke  certainty  that  the  woman  for  whom  I  would  have  given  my  life 
muBt  needs  believe  me  the  basest  of  men,  there  was  no  source,  save 
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One  to  which  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  upplj  myacilfy  whence  I  oodd 
hope  for  comfort. 

"  Dora  will  believe  me  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar,"  I  repeated  to  iiy- 
self  perpetually ;  and  this  one  idea  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  andcni 
of  all  my  misery.    My  noble  benefactreas's  ill  opinion,  her  bitter  dk- 
appointment  in  one  she  had  trusted,  I  could  not  y^  bring  myself  to 
consider.    My  dear  love,  my  plighted  wife,  forsak^i  by  me  without  i 
word,  abandoned  to  the  slow  tortures  of  domeatic  persecation ;  it  m 
of  her  I  thought,  and  for  a  long  while  of  her  alone.    No,  not  alone; . 
one  lurid  image  glared  red  across  the  sad  picture  of  my  lore's  despiir, 
and  wore  the  shape  of  Everard  Lestrange.    I  had  not  yet  learned  to 
entreat  compassion  from  the  Divine  Judge  of  all  mankind,  but  dailj 
and  nightly  did  I  implore  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  head  of  tha 
consunmiate  villain,  and  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  beocnne  the  is- 
strument  of  that  almighty  wrath.    For  a  meeting  with  this  man,  M 
to  foot  and  hand  to  hand,  I  thirsted  with  even  a  more  passionate  desiie 
than  that  with  which  I  languished  to  fling  myself  at  Dora  Hemdej^ 
feet  and  assure  her  of  my  fidelity.    Alas,  not  for  years  were  either 
of  these  meetings  to  take  place ;  and  here  veas  I,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  prisoner  in  a  garret,  with  no  hope  of  change  ex«5ept  that  whiA 
would  send  me  forth  to  eternal  exile ;  yes,  eternal ;  for  what  were  tti 
chances  of  future  distant  years  to  a  wretch  who  hungered  for  presenl 
relief  to  his  immeasurable  woes  ?    It  was  just  possible  that  some  diy 
in  the  remote  future  would  restore  me  to  liberty  and  England ;  bit 
could  I  live  upon  the  sorry  comfort  of  such  a  possibility  ?    And  I 
might  come  back  to  find  Dora's  grave,  or  to  know  that  she  was  Ina^ 
ried  and  happy,  and  had  long  forgotten  me.    It  would  be  the  return  of 
a  ghost,  not  a  living  man,  a  miserable  shadow  of  past  hope  and  joy 
restored  from  the  grave  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  living.    Greit 
heaven,  what  an  ingenious  torment  had  Everard  Lestrange  imagined 
for  the  gratification  of  his  malice !    To  have  murdered  me  would  hare 
been  a  poor  revenge  compared  to  this  hellish  conspiracy,  which  cut  n* 
off  from  all  that  constitutes  life,  and  yet  left  me  to  exist  and  suiTer. 

The  injuries  I  had  received  in  the  brief  skirmish  that  followed  my 
wretched  wedding  were  severe,  and  in  spite  of  Philip  Hay's  care  of  b* 
I  suffered  a  relapse,  and  lay  prostrate  with  a  low  fever,  while  the  garrci 
we  inhabited  received  several  new  inmates  in  the  person  of  recruitt 
voluntary  and  recruits  involuntary,  like  Hay  and  myself.  The  former 
smoked,  drank,  and  played  cards,  with  much  contentment  and  jollity* 
the  latter  alternately  bewailed  their  fate,  cursed  their  captors,  and 
joined  in  the  amusements  of  their  happier  companions.  Of  the  land 
to  which  we  were  destined  to  travel,  most  of  these  had  but  a  vague  and 
foolish  notion.  Some  confounded  the  East  Indies  with  the  two  Americas, 
others  believed  the  Greaii  Mogul  still  powerful  as  in  the  days  of  An- 
rungzebe,  and  ruler  over  millions  of  African  negroes.  All  had  a  con- 
fused idea  that  the  Indians  of  Asia  scalped  their  enemies  like 
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BT-coIonred  nativcB  of  Oanadu,  that  an  Englishman  Eingle-hnndod 

Wtt  match  for  abont  fifty  of  these  Hindoo  pagans,  that  diamond- 

!  and  temples  amply  fornished  with  jewcllfld  idols  acccaaihle  to 

wd  of  any  Enropoan  adventurer  abounded  thronghout  the  ori- 

I  contiueot,  and  that  gold-dust  was  the  staple  of  the  soil.     Tgno- 
i  BO  complete,  or  half  knowledge  bo  bewildering,  aa  obtained  among 

n  it  would  haTO  been  almost  iraposBible  to  conceive,  had  one 
lOTerheard  their  conTeraation ;  and  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  a 
le  cf  fine  gentlemen  who  had  been  surprised  into  an  engagement 
'  the  infloence  of  a  taTera  punchbowl  were  no  better  informed 
Wtha  tog-rag  and  bobtail  that  formed  the  rest  of  tho  company, 
■tteriy  belpkss  though  I  w«e,  1  could  not  shut  fi'om  my  mind  all 
f  escape.  I  qacBtioned  Philip  Hay  upon  this  Hubjcct;  bnt  he 
e  at  once  dtsmiss  bo  fntile  a  hope  from  my  mind. 
R"Toti  can't  Buppoee  I  should  omit  to  reconnoitre  onr  f|nErterB,"  ho 
"I  look  my  survey  before  those  fellows  came  in,  and  discovered 
te  bopclessnese  of  our  case.  If  you  were  strong  enongh  to  climb  like 
ft  cat — instead  of  which  yon  can  but  just  crawl  across  the  room — there 
WDold  be  no  chance  for  us.  We  are  here  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  honse ; 
IjoIow  ns  a  stone-paved  yard  amply  furnished  with  spikes,  and  in  which 
kalf-a-dozen  eoldier-fellowfl  with  a  stont  bulldog  for  their  companion 
nem  to  make  their  perpetual  abode.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  as  your  own 
Kjet  will  inform  you,  our  windows  are  stontly  barrod ;  and  our  Iriends, 
the  recruits  who  have  joined  of  their  own  accord,  would  no  doubt  be 
prompt  to  curry  favour  by  giving  the  alarm  and  joining  against  us  in 
tay  shindy  that  might  follow.  No,  Bob;  so  long  as  we  remain  here 
tiwre  is  nothing  for  ns  bnt  patience  and  fortitude.  They  must  convey 
IB  somehow  from  here  to  shipboard,  and  on  that  passage  rests  our  solo 
liop&  If  yoQ  see  any  chance  of  escape  then,  snatch  it  without  waeting 
I  moment  on  consideration ;  yon  can'l  easily  be  worse  oil'  than  yon  are, 
(br  once  safely  shipped  our  doom  is  sealed.  And  now  keep  yourself 
^et.  Bob,  so  that  you  may  the  sooner  get  the  better  of  this  foolish 
er,  which  nnfits  you  for  seizing  any  opportunity  that  may  offer." 
i  '1  did  not  recover  from  the  fever  in  time  to  avail  myself  of  any 
e  that  might  have  ariEeu  between  oar  removal  and  our  shipment, 
r  within  a  few  days  of  this  conversation  we  were  suddenly  aroused  in 
tbe  dead  of  the  night  with  a  summons  to  prepare  for  our  joomey.  Oar 
preparations  were  of  the  briefest,  the  wealthiest  among  us  possessing 
no  more  than  a  bundle ;  and  then,  amid  hurry  and  clamour  unutterable, 
we  descended  the  steep  dilapidated  slair,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single 
Dil-iump,  and  goarded  by  Sergeant  O'Blagg  and  haif-a-dozen  private 
wtdierB.  I  was  barely  able  to  limp  downstairs,  leaning  heavily  on 
iBp'a  shoalder. 

'  *'  O  Phil,"  I  cried,  as  we  went  down,  "  I  hope  they  won't  part  us  I" 
tTea.  Btrangc  as  this  may  seem,  in  the  utter  abandonment  of  my 

I I  oow  clung  to  him  wlio  had  betrayed  me  into  thia  misery.    In 
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the  living  grave  to  which  we  had  both  descended,  his  was  the  sole  fr 
miliar  face  that  linked  me  with  the  past  and  assured  me  of  my  own 
identity ;  and  even  the  eeuse  of  this  I  might  well  have  lost  amidst 
surroundings  so  strange,  and  under  circumstances  so  fiar  beyond  ik 
limits  of  everyday  experience. 

Myself  and  two  other  invalids,  whom  I  had  not  encountered  imfcil 
this  moment,  were  thrust  into  a  wagon,  where  we  lay  helpless  upon 
the  straw  at  the  bottom.  The  wagon  was  then  filled  as  closely  is  it 
could  be  packed  with  other  recruits,  amongst  whom  I  was  glad  to 
perceive  my  betrayer,  Philip  Hay.  Half-a-dozen  sturdy  fellows,  in 
military  dress,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  sat  at  the  entrance  of  the  wagon, 
and  kept  guard  over  those  within.  My  late  acquaintance,  the  Irish 
sergeant,  took  his  post  beside  the  driver,  whom  he  directed;  and  in 
this  order  (the  wagon  holding  in  all  about  twenty  people)  we  mmbW 
along  the  deserted  streets  by  many  windings  and  turnings,  which  led  I 
knew  not  where.  I  did,  indeed,  contrive  to  lift  a  comer  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  wagon  and  peer  out  into  the  night,  but  could  distingoiih 
nothing  except  that  the  streets  were  dark  and  narrow.  Chance  of  es- 
cape there  was  none,  had  my  condition  been  ever  so  favourable  to  the 
attempt.  1 

After  a  journey  which  seemed  to  me  interminable,  the  wagon  came 
to  a  stop,  and  we  were  taken  out  in  a  dreary  spot  down  the  river,  oa 
the  Middlesex  shore,  and  as  I  believe  somewhere  opposite  Greenwich, 
for  I  perceived  a  steeple  and  houses  backed  by  rising  ground,  which  I 
supposed  to  belong  to  that  place.  Here  we  had  little  time  for  loi»kiDg 
around  us,  but  were  at  once  huddled  into  a  boat,  like  a  flock  of  animals 
destined  for  slaughter ;  and  as  the  rowers'  oars  dipped  slowly  into  the 
river,  I  could  but  think  of  that  other  boat  in  which  we  were  all  of  us 
destined  to  journey,  and  that  it  might  be  better  for  most  of  us  were  we 
but  shadows  hastening  to  the  lower  world  under  the  grim  convoy  of 
Charon.  A  little  way  ahead  of  us  we  saw  the  stern  of  a  large  veBsel, 
with  lights  burning  dimly  in  the  faint  glimmer  of  early  morning. 
This  ship  was  our  destination.  ^Ye  were  handed  up  the  ladder,  and 
conducted  to  a  dismal  region  between  decks,  where  we  were  ordered  to 
shake  down  as  best  we  might,  and  where  an  allowance  of  hot  coffee  and 
ship- biscuit  was  served  out  to  such  as  had  the  capacity  to  eat.  I  had 
none,  nor  any  inclination  to  stir  from  the  s|K)t  where  I  had  placed  mj- 
self.  I  sat  in  my  wretched  berth  stariug  blankly  before  me,  with  such 
a  sense  of  anguish  as  was  even  yet  new  to  me.  Until  this  period  I 
must  have  hoped,  or  the  despair  of  this  i)eriod  could  not  have  been  so 
bitter  to  me.  I  listened  idly  to  the  perpetual  tramp  of  hurrying  feel^ 
the  roar  and  clamour  of  preparation  above  my  head ;  and  yet  not  qaite 
idly,  for  I  knew  that  every  movement  of  those  eager  sailors  speeded 
the  ship  that  was  to  carry  me  from  all  I  loved. 

The  sun  rose  as  the  vessel  weighed  anchor,  and  the  scene  between 
decks,  as  the  glorious  eastern  light  streamed  in  upon  us  through  every 
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cabin-window  and  open  hatxthway,  would  need  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Hogarth 
to  depict.  Women  and  children  huddled  in  corners,  invalided  wretches 
groaning  on  their  narrow  mattresses  and  cursed  by  the  hurrying  sea- 
men whom  their  presence  incommoded,  soldiers  and  recruits  for  the 
most  part  half  drunk  and  already  bawling  for  more  liquor,  while  some 
determined  gamblers  had  contrived  to  settle  to  a  game  of  cards,  with 
the  top  of  an  empty  cask  for  their  table.  On  every  side  riot,  confusion, 
Bqnalor,  and  debauchery ;  while  above  us  rose  the  mellow  sound  of  the 
nilors'  voices  singing  as  they  heaved  the  anchor. 

"  We're  off,  Bob,"  cried  Philip  Hay,  as  a  loud  cheer  rang  out  from 
BTcry  quarter  of  the  ship.  "  Oood-bye,  mother  country,  and  bad  luck 
to  you !  No  cruel  stepdame  ever  treated  her  brats  worse  than  youVe 
lored  me;  and  I  wish  yon  no  good  at  parting,  except  that  you  may  be 
rich  enough  to  provide  a  gallows  for  one  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance. 
Kay,  Bob,  cheer  up;  things  mayn't  be  quite  as  bad  as  they  seem. 
There  are  fortunes  to  be  picked  up  out  yonder  by  clever  fellows,  and 
who  knows  but  you  and  I  may  huve  our  chance  ?  We're  bet;inning  the 
world  like  new-bom  babes,  and  it  may  fall  out  we  have  silver  spoons 
in  our  mouths." 

I  turned  from  him,  sick  at  heart,  and  flung  myself  face  downwards 
on  my  mattress,  sobbing  aloud.  Yes,  I  had  hoped  until  now.  I  had 
believed  that  some  event — nay,  even  a  miracle  from  Heaven  itself — 
mnst  befall  to  save  me  from  this  hapless  fate ;  and  now  I  knew  that 
hope  was  gone,  and  Dora,  reputation,  friends,  and  country  were  alike 
lost  to  me ! 

And  thus,  for  the  second  time,  I  began  the  world. 

Chaptee  XIV. 

MY  HONOURABLE  MASTERS. 

Now  followed  a  passage  of  my  life  po  long  and  dreary,  a  period  of 
Rich  utter  and  hideous  monotony,  that  the  memory  of  it  is  rather  like 
Uie  confused  recollection  of  a  proces8i(m  of  nitrht mare-dreams  than  of 
IQ  actual  experience  in  this  waking  world.  For  ten  months  our  ship 
doughed  the  waters;  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  we  wretches  huddled 
ogether  in  our  dingy  quarters,  or  snatched  a  brief  respite  from  gloom 
nd  suffocation  at  such  times  as  the  captain  graciously  allowed  us  to 
Eike  the  air  on  an  obscure  com*^r  of  the  upper  deck.  No  words  can 
bU  how  we  suffered;  and  if  the  helpless  African  bondsmen  in  the 
liddle  passage  suffer  more  than  we  did,  man's  cruelty  to  his  fellow-men 
I  indeed  an  illimitable  quantity.  Our  quarters  were  of  the  closest, 
•ur  food  of  the  roujjhest;  warer  was  doled  out  to  us  by  the  veriest 
himblefuls ;  the  atmosphere  we  breathed  was  a  compound  of  foulest 
tenches;  the  very  pigK  and  poultry — narrow  as  was  the  room  allowed 
hem — fared  better  than  we.  Aud  this  slow  torture  lasted  for  ten 
nonths. 
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Brief  was  the  excitement  whidi  the  sight  of  land  afforded  to  m; 
'twag  a  bitter,  desperate  kind  of  pleasure^  a  Tsry  passion  of  longing  ui 
despair,  like  that  of  a  lo?er  who  snatches  one  fond  look  at  the 
who  can  never  be  his.    To  this  day  I  can  recall  the  Tkfent 
of  my  heart  as,  through  the  thick  haae  of  eyenin^  Madeira  rose  ijpQi 
onr  larboard  bow,  and  we  poor  wretches  crowded  together  at  the  runm 
porthole  and  almost  fought  for  a  sight  of  that  strange  island.    'Twaai 
month  after  this  that  a  shoal  of  dolphins  played  roond  the  ship ;  anlai 
these  free  and  happy  creatures  sported  in  the  sun,  I  could  but  rvmtm 
ber  the  legend  of  Arion,  and  long  for  some  friendly  monster  wlioR 
scaly  back  might  bear  me  to  the  shore.    Alas,  the  days  of  fable  mi 
long  gone,  and  the  gods  come  no  more  upon  earth  to  rescoe  man  ftm 
his  fellow-man's  oppression ! 

We  had  not  been  long  afloat  before  my  fever  left  me,  still  ntj 
feeble  and  unlike  my  former  self,  but  no  longer  an  invalid.  The  fioi 
business  of  my  convalescence  was  to  obtiun  the  means  of  writiag— 
which  I  accomplished  with  some  difficulty,  so  scant  were  the  aeooar 
modations  of  these  dismal  quarters.  Provided  at  last  with  thsse^I 
penned  a  long  letter  to  Lady  Barbara,  detailing  the  story  of  my  c^ 
ture,  and  describing  my  present  miserable  condition.  I  besought  h% 
by  the  love  she  had  borne  my  father,  by  her  Christian  pity  for  aade* 
served  misfortune,  to  attempt  my  early  rescue  from  a  fate  so  hopekK  ] 
I  warned  this  generous  friend  that  the  same  treachery  which  had  con*  i 
passed  my  ruin  would  blacken  my  charact^,  and  that  slanders  At  : 
most  plausible  would  be  invented  to  rob  me  of  her  confidence ;  vd  i 
then  followed  the  incoherent  entreaties  of  despair,  passionate  laiaenU- 
tiouB,  wild  messages  of  affection  for  the  beloved  girl  I  had  for  ever 
lost,  which,  in  some  small  measure,  relieved  an  overcharged  heart  aad  '. 
brain. 

This  letter  I  directed  under  cover  to  the  milliner  in  Long  Acre, 
and  having  secured  it,  placed  the  packet  in  my  waistcoat-pocket  in 
readiness  for  any  homeward-bound  vessel  with  wluch  our  captain  mi^ 
exchange  greetings.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  I  watched  aad 
waited  for  the  friendly  sail  that  was  to  convey  this  letter ;  aad  mf 
heart  sickened  as  the  days  wore  out,  and  no  vessel  came  wiAhin  hsil 
of  us.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  on  one  occasion  I  endured  the  sharper 
agonies  of  disappointed  hope,  when,  on  our  captain  hailing  a  tradiBg* 
vessel,  she  turucd  out  to  be  a  brig  laden  with  Spanish  wine»  and  bomid 
for  the  Mauritius. 

We  had  been  more  than  six  months  afloat  when  the  opportunity  I 
so  longed  for  at  last  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  homeward-bound  Indii* 
man,  to  wiiicli  tbc  long-boat  was  speedily  despatched  with  a  conple  of 
officers.  I  was  not  the  only  one  among  the  recruits  eag^  to-  send  hoot 
some  greeting;  but  when  I  and  half-a-dozen  others  crowded  to  ik 
open  hatchway  and  besought  the  captain  to  despatch  our  letters^  iltf 
kindly  gentleman  laug\ie4  u^  lo  «»^om.    Did  we  think  he  could  troahit 
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lim^elf  with  the  whims  and  hmnoDrs  of  aucb  i^irt  ?     And  what  had  vre 
write  kbout,  pray?     Complaints  of  oar  treatment,  no  doubt,  niticfa 
rottlil  only  make  mischief  at  home,  and  rob  the  IIoDourable  EasHadia 
^otnpaiiT  of  good  soldiers. 

"  So."  cried  the  captain,  "  I  know  what  a  set  of  lyitifr,  nnKrateful 
wla  yon  are,  and  yon  shall  sBBd  none  of  yoar  lies  to  Eoglond  by 
By  help." 

This  sp«ch  the  skipper  hberally  garnished  with  soch  blafphemiea 

were  the  salt  of  his  daily  diat'otirse,  and  then  roared  to  one  of  hi£ 

m  to  shtit  down  the  hatchway  and  drire  that  vennin  into  their 

k& 

There  is  no  despot  so  awful  as  the  tyrant  who  reigns  npon  his  own 

fOBTterdeck.     Against  his  cmel  will  there  is  no  resistance  except 

orime,  and  to  oppose  his  hellish  tyranny  is  to  be  at  once  invohed  in 

rebellion  and  bloodshed.     The  spark  of  mntiny  is  a  lire  that  si»«ada 

«wi(l  as  fljime  among  the  parched  jnngle-grass  of  the  Sunderbands, 

'"I  I  knew  that  it  wonld  need  bat  little  to  stir  that  idle  Pandemonium 

ii-en  det^ks  into  an  aotive  Inferno.    So  I  crtpt  back  to  my  hole  with 

v...  ^<tber  rermin,  and  lay  there  as  desolate  as,  and  more  desperate  thnn, 

I  lor  I  needed  no  tempter  to  bid  me  cur«c  God  and  dio.  I  think 
I  time  my  aofferin^  had  banished  all  Christian  fecHng  front  my 
i  and  if  I  eudnred  life  when  self-murder  seemed  a  relief  so  easy, 
ftrcm  no  faitb  in  the  Dirine  Providence,  no  fear  of  the  almighty 
I  bnt  from  the  one  savage  hope  that,  in  some  time  to  <!ome,  when 
p  of  angoifih  had  been  drained  to  the  very  dregs,  Fate  wonld  give 
e  opporlnnity  of  being  revenged  on  the  author  of  my  miseiy. 
t«r  the  captain's  refusal  to  send  mj  letter  I  abandoned  myself 
f  to  despair,  and  fell  into  a  state  scarcely  less  degraded  than  that 
compaiiions.  Like  them  I  no  longer  kept  count  of  the  wretched 
like  them  I  slept  a  dntl  dreamless  aleep  through  the  dreary  nights ; 
Ske  lh«m  I  ate  and  drank  the  scanty  portion  given  to  me  with  the 
■ppetite  of  some  halF-savage  beast ;  like  them  I  forgot  the  existence 
of  a  better  world  than  this  floating  hell,  and  blasphemed  the  God  who 
nled  above  that  happier  earth.  And  tbns  the  time  went  jiast  as  some- 
how  I  in  days  that  had  far  let^s  ofeolour  and  variety  than  the  waves  that 
nlleil  by  oDT  narrow  portholes;  in  nights  that  were  darker  dion  the 
■tonn-clonds  that  brooded  over  our  reesel  in  tlie  time  of  the  monsoon  ; 
Utti  one  dull  stormy  morning  there  rose  the  cry  of  land,  and  a  friendly 
sailor  told  ns  ihnt  the  temple  of  Jnggemaut  was  Tisiblu  about  fifteen 
,  to  the  north-west. 

Oery  crcatura  amongst  our  lucklees  herd  felt  a  cnrioeity  to  behold 
:>  timt  Bjiectaule  which  our  new  country  oRered  us.  We  crowded  to 
Hk  hatchway,  and  in  the  confiisioii  of  the  moment  were  suflered  to  gaze 
oar  fill.  Diinly  discernible  to  the  naked  eye  appeared  the  dark  onthne 
■!«  pagoda  which,  at  that  distant-e,  seemed  not  unlike  a  rude  church- 
MRp;.    Bertiiar^  Travels  had  made  me  f^imiliur  with  the  monstroas 
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worship  that  prevails  in  this  temple  of  the  Indian  Moloch,  the  road  to 
which  for  fifty  miles  is  bestrewn  with  bleaching  banes  and  rotting  cir> 
rion,  and  I  felt  that  the  shrine  of  a  religion  bo  ghastly  was  a  fitting 
object  to  greet  my  eyes  at  the  end  of  this  fatal  yoyage. 

**  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  believe  in  the  Brahmin*B  Paradise,  and 
after  steeping  my  senses  in  some  maddening  spirit,  cast  myself  benei& 
the  wheels  of  the  monster  god's  triumphal  car!"  I  said  to  myself,  at  I 
stood  among  the  squalid  crowd,  gazing  at  that  dim  outline  in  th6  dis- 
tance. 

We  fancied  ourselves  now  at  the  end  of  our  journey ;  but  we  wm 
doomed  to  lie  within  si^ht  of  Juggernaut  for  two  days  and  nights,  aoi 
then  made  but  slow  head  against  the  swell  and  current  from  the  nortii- 
east.  The  coast  of  Orixa  is  so  low  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  a 
very  short  distance,  and  our  sailors  were  compelled  to  feel  their  wi^ 
by  soundings  every  half-hour.  Meanwhile  the  situation  of  the  held 
below  was,  if  possible,  a  little  increased  in  wretchedness,  for  the  ship 
was  being  painted  in  order  to  make  a  fair  show  in  harbour ;  and  ve^ 
poor  creatures,  had  the  worst  of  the  paint,  which  did  much  to  render 
an  already  stifling  atmosphere  utterly  unbearable.  Nor  did  we  fare  anj 
better  by  venturing  on  deck,  whence  we  were  driven  by  execratioiii 
from  the  busy  seamen,  and  had  thus  no  alternative  from  the  misery  of 
our  hole  below. 

I  wondered,  as  I  heard  the  men  whistling  gaily  at  their  work,  to 
think  how  brave  a  thing  the  vessel  would  look  riding  at  anchor,  and 
how  little  any  stranger  who  gazed  upon  her  would  suspect  the  anguish 
and  cruelty  that  had  been  suffered  between  her  decks. 

On  the  next  day  we  anchored  in  Sagor  Roads,  and  from  an  unoc- 
cupied porthole  I  enjoyed  a  clear  view  of  Sagor  Island — a  flat,  swampy 
shore,  with  tail  trees  that  looked  like  firs,  and  beneath  them  vivid  green 
jungle.  Here  I  saw  animals  browsing  among  the  swampy  grass,  and 
was  afterwards  informed  that  these  were  wild-deer,  and  that  the  island 
is  furthermore  infested  by  tigers,  who  will  even  swim  off  from  the  coart 
to  destroy  any  imprudent  boatman  who  trusts  his  bark  within  their  k^ 
^whence  it  is  that  no  bribe  will  induce  the  natives  to  approach  this 
savage  wilderness. 

While  I  peered  from  my  porthole  at  this  low-lying  island,  a  dark 
object  floated  close  beside  my  post  of  observation,  and  drifted  slowly 
past  with  the  tide.  It  was  a  human  corpse,  consigned  to  the  sacred 
river — perhaps  ere  death  had  closed  the  scene — by  the  pious  hands  of 
its  dutiful  progeny. 

"  Alas,  poor  ghost,"  I  said,  "  art  thou  the  sole  friend  who  dost  wel- 
come me  to  this  barbarous  shore,  where  superstition  has  added  her 
own  peculiar  horrors  to  the  natural  terrors  of  death  ?" 

While  we  lay  at  anchor  a  crowd  of  boats  surrounded  us,  laden  with 
fruit  and  other  merchandise,  while  Sircars — men  who  practise  as  agents 
and  money-lenders,  andy^Vio  «vxt\^^^  their  fellow-practitioners,  the  Jew^ 
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in  the  arts  of  their  profesBion — exercised  their  fascinations  npon  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  ship.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  liviDg  Gentoo,  and  in  his  delicately- 
moulded  fbrm  and  finely-chiselled  features  I  saw  much  to  induce  the 
belief  that  from  this  oriental  stock  sprang  that  flower  of  antique  ciyi- 
lisation,  the  Greek. 

After  lying  for  some  hours  at  anchor  we  approached  the  side  of  the 
irer  opposite  Kedgeree,  and  I  beheld  a  dismal  shore,  thickly  wooded, 
^lack,  monotonous — the  very  home  of  all  noxious  and  fatal  creatures, 
rem  the  tiger  and  the  cobra,  down  to  the  scorpion  and  mosquito. 
Tight  closed  in  as  I  gazed  upon  this  dreary  coast,  and  lightnings  flashed 
noessantly  above  the  fever-haunted  woods.  The  sailors  spoke  of  the 
laoe  as  the  grave  of  all  hapless  wretches  who  were  doomed  to  remain 
oany  days  in  its  neighbourhood. 

At  Diamond  Harbour  we  anchored  again,  and  here  we  recruits  were 
liafted  into  a  smaller  vessel  sent  down  from  Calqutta  for  our  reception ; 
md  on  board  this  we  made  our  voyage  up  the  Hooghly  Biver,  a  noble 
team,  across  which  our  vessel  tacked  as  in  a  sea. 

And  now  the  end  of  our  troublous  transit  had  come,  or  not  quite 
the  end,  for  we  were  put  ashore  some  miles  from  the  British  settle- 
ment to  which  we  were  bound,  and  had  a  weary  march  through  rank 
iroods  of  oriental  foliage,  and  afterwards  by  an  ill-made  sandy  road, 
scarce  worthy  the  name,  with  ditches  of  stagnant  water  on  either  side. 
This  being  the  dry  season,  we  tramped  through  an  intolerable  cloud  of 
lust,  which,  together  with  the  heat,  well-nigh  stifled  us;  and  so  onward, 
irith  but  brief  respite,  till  we  came  to  one  of  the  ill-guarded  gates  of 
Calcutta. 

Hence  we  were  marched  to  the  fort,  and  here  we  found  a  very 
meagre  force  of  mixed  soldiery — English,  Hindoos,  and  Topases,  so 
ailed  from  the  fact  of  their  wearing  hats,  a  species  of  native  Christians, 
\  mixed  race,  produced  by  the  intermarriage  of  natives  with  the  early 
Portuguese  settlers.  I  had  heard  and  read  so  much  of  oriental  magni- 
Soence  as  seen  by  Jesuit  travellers  at  Delhi  and  other  cities  of  the  East, 
ihat  I  had  good  reason  to  be  disgusted  with  the  English  settlement  to 
(rbich  fate  had  brought  me ;  but  it  was  yet  the  humble  beginning  of 
British  rule,  and  the  conqueror  who  was  to  trample  on  the  neck  of 
Indian  power,  and  transform  a  trading  company  into  a  splendid  despot- 
ifim,  was  but  upon  the  threshold  of  his  marvellous  career.  I  look  back 
to  this  period,  remembering  that  it  was  then  I  flrst  heard  the  name  of 
Robert  Glive,  and  can  still  but  wonder  at  the  obscure  commencement 
of  that  heroic  romance  of  which  this  young  man  was  destined  to  be 
the  protagonist  When  I  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Hooghly  in 
February  1751,  it  was  but  six  years  since  Clive  had  arrived  at  'MisL- 
^^^  with  no  higher  hope  than  belongs  to  the  position  of  a  clerk 
^f  writer  in  the  Company's  civil  service.    He  came,  poor,  friendless, 
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and  lonely,  to  the  shore  of  that  land  which  he  was  fitted  to  hold  bj  ft 
grander  power  than  India  had  felt  since  the  sceptre  of  the  Hogidi 
slipped  from  the  loosening  grasp  of  Aarongzebe.  I,  who  bore  dndnfil 
the  bitter  cnp  which  stepmother  Fortane  offers  to  the  lips  of  friendkn 
yonth,  can  but  think  with  a  pecaliar  sympathy  of  this  unfriended  hi, 
who  was  sent  to  India  chiefly  because  his  father  knew  not  what  to  dl 
with  him  in  England,  and  whose  lofty  spirit  sickened  at  tiie  commoi 
round  of  daily  drudgery,  while  his  warm  heart  languished  in  the  k» 
liness  of  a  land  so  strange. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  insignificant  than  Robert  Cliye's  Mt 
in  life.  He  whose  name  was  to  be  in  less  than  ten  years  the  wonds 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  the  chief  glory  of  Great  Britain,  had  not  ft 
single  friend,  nay,  scarce  an  acquaintance,  in  Madras,  and  was  of  ft 
temper  too  wayward  and  reserved  to  seek  introductions  by  the  commoB 
arts  of  society.  Studious  as  he  was  proud,  he  esteemed  the  admioioa 
to  the  Governor's  excellent  library  the  highest  privilege  he  enjo]ffti 
I  have  been  told  how  that  constitutional  melancholy,  which  was  so 
akin  to  madness,  displayed  itself  even  at  this  early  age,  and  how 
day,  on  a  companion  coming  into  the  young  man's  room  in  Writen^- 
buildings,  Clive  begged  him  to  take  up  a  pistol  and  fire  it  out  of  Aft 
window.  The  man  complied.  "  Then,  by  Heaven,  I  am  reserved  ftr 
something,"  cried  Clive ;  "  for  I  have  twice  snapped  that  pistol  at  my 
head."    Alas,  'twas  but  a  premature  rehearsal  of  a  future  tragedy ! 

When  I  first  saw  Calcutta,  nothing  could  well  be  darker  than  Aft 
aspect  of  affairs  in  that  presidency.  John  Company  held  his  ground 
as  yet  only  on  sufferance,  and  by  virtue  of  handsome  payments  i6  the 
Soubahdar,  whose  rule  was  at  once  nearer  and  stronger  than  the  Bomft- 
what  shadowy  sovereignty  of  Delhi.  Nor  was  the  Soubahdar  the  only 
power  our  Company  had  to  fear.  France  had  in  these  days  an  ftp- 
parently  sure  footing  in  Hindostan,  while  her  interests  were  well  cared 
for  and  her  power  audaciously  pushed  by  Joseph  Francis  Dupleix,  the 
<jovemor  of  Pondicherry.  It  was  but  five  years  since  the  bombardment 
of  Madras  by  the  French  admiral,  De  la  Bourdonnais,  ending  in  the 
capitulation  of  that  town  and  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry's  infamooft 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  surrender,  whereby  the  Admiral  had  pledged 
himself  to  restore  the  settlement  on  payment  of  a  moderate  TsnaooL 
This  notorious  treachery  had  resulted  in  triumph  to  the  traitor  and 
disgrace  to  the  honourable  man,  who  strove  hard  to  redeem  his  wcsi 
with  the  English,  and  who,  on  his  return  to  Prance,  was  flung  into  the 
Bastille,  and  left  to  languish  there  for  a  period  of  three  years,  as  en 
encouragement  for  future  honourable-minded  admirals.  For  here  I 
think  we  may  retort  upon  M.  de  Voltaire  the  jest  which  he  afterwarfc 
made  about  our  own  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng ;  since  the  iniquitoof 
sentence  that  deprived  Byng  of  life  was  no  more  cruel  than  the  bIov 
lorture  which  murdered  De  la  Bourdonnais,  a  much  greater  man. 
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Dapleiz,  on  the  contrary,  had  succeeded  in  elevating  himself  to  the 
jiddiest  sommit  of  power  by  a  series  of  inbrignes  with  native  princes 
ad  native  usurperB.  He  was  now  Governor  of  the  Mogul  dominions 
a  the  Coast  of  Coromandel  from  the  river  Eistna  to  Ca[)e  Comorin. 
le  affected  an  oriental  magnificence  known  only  to  native  princes,  and 
isplayed  amongst  his  splendid  insignia  the  princely  badge  of  the  fish ; 
rhik  his  friends  boldly  affirmed  that  ere  long  the  Mogul  on  his  throne 
roold  tremble  at  the  name  of  Dupleix.  The  English  beheld  these 
rinmphs  of  a  rival  nation  with  an  indifference  that  might  proceed 
torn  either  apathy  or  despair.  They  made  no  attempt  to  stem  a  tor- 
ent  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  them,  and  Major  Laurence,  the 
ommander  of  the  troops,  chose  this  critical  juncture  as  a  fitting  time 
br  his  return  to  England. 

The  fort  at  Calcutta  was  ill-defended,  and  worse  garrisoned.  The 
vide  ditch,  dug  in  1742  by  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  at 
hai  own  expense,  and  under  a  panic-like  terror  of  a  Morattoe  in- 
rarion,  had  never  been  completed.  It  was  designed  to  completely 
BBdzcle  the  Company's  bounds,  and  would  have  been,  when  perfect, 
iBfen  miles  in  extent;  but  when  three  miles  had  been  completed, 
ifter  a  labour  of  six  months,  the  Bengalese,  with  true  Indian  supine- 
DesB,  desisted  from  the  work,  nor  did  the  Company  care  for  its  comple- 
tion, seeing  that  no  Morattoes  had  ever  been  on  the  western  side  of 
ilie  river  within  sixty  miles  of  Calcutta,  and  that  Allaverdy,  the  Sou- 
bahdar  of  Bengal  and  Orixa,  exerted  himself  vigorously  to  prevent  their 
neorsiong  into  the  Island  of  Cossimbuzar. 

When  I  first  entered  Fort  William,  I  was  completely  ignorant  of 
lie  present  condition  of  the  country  in  which  I  found  myself.  Hak- 
nyt's  voyages  and  Bernier's  pleasant  book  had  made  me  tolerably 
luniliar  with  the  splendid  court  and  city  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
[aerors  of  Hindostan,  but  of  Indian  history  since  the  death  of  Aurung- 
lAe  and  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  power  I  knew  scarcely  anything ;  and 
!  eannot  but  wonder  at  the  small  degree  of  interest  which  Englishmen 
It  home  felt  in  the  adventures  of  their  countrymen  in  this  strange  land. 

When  Philip  Hay  and  I,  with  some  twenty  other  recruits,  reached 
wr  destination,  we  found  the  meagre  garrison  of  Calcutta  commanded 
3y  five  captains,  with  corresponding  subordinate  officers,  who  agreed  in 
Dothing  so  heartily  as  their  contempt  for  the  station  to  which  they 
were  appointed,  and  their  neglect  of  all  duties  connected  with  it.  To 
Srink,  to  sleep,  to  gamble,  to  intrigue  with  loose-lived  native  women, 
■id  to  absent  themselves  from  their  quarters  on  every  possible  occa- 
>bn,in  order  to  indulge  their  fancy  for  the  field-sports  of  the  adjoining 
fioontay,  formed  the  rule  of  their  lives.  They  had  indeed  sorry  induce- 
^^eat  for  fidelity  to  their  posts.  Nothing  could  be  more  dismal  than 
life  in  iihe  fort,  and  in  the  town  of  Calcutta,  where  the  few  European 
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houses  scattered  amongst  the  ruder  native  habitatioDB  were  in  tbe 
occupation  of  British  traders  and  merchants,  who  thought  of  nottubf 
but  the  rapid  increase  of  their  wealth,  or  were  absorbed  in  the  &- 
cussion  of  their  petty  disputes  with  the  managers  of  the  Company  ai 
home. 

And  thus  did  Sergeant  O'Blagg's  florid  promises  of  oriental  ^oij 
and  plunder  result  in  the  guardianship  of  a  factory,  or  Btorehooae  fti 
cotton-stuffs ;  and  I  found  myself  at  twenty  years  of  age  the  ccmipamfli 
of  a  mixed  assemblage,  and  subject  to  tiie  tyranny  of  the  Iridi  89- 
geant,  who  proved  himself  a  truculent  scoundrel,  before  whom  lb 
Topases  and  native  soldiers — spahis,  or  seapoys,  as  they  were  calki 
by  us — quailed  and  trembled. 

I  have  little  need  to  linger  over  this  first  portion  of  my  Indian  es- 
periences.  My  life  for  the  space  of  one  year  was  a  blank,  the  monotoif 
of  which  was  broken  only  by  some  petty  variety  in  the  details  of  nj 
suffering.  I,  whose  youth  had  known  only  the  refined  labours  d  i 
scholar,  found  myself  working  in  a  ditch  with  a  mixed  gang  of  Britiil 
recruits  and  tawny  Hindoos,  at  some  necessary  repair  of  our  feebb 
fortifications,  exposed  to  the  glare  of  a  meridian  sun  in  a  capfBt' 
coloured  sky,  and  threatened  with  the  lash  at  every  symptom  of  flagging 
industry. 

Our  military  education  meanwhile  was  of  a  most  primitive  order. 
We  shared  the  drill  of  the  sepoys,  who  wore  their  native  costume  rf 
turban,  shirt,  and  loose  cotton  trousers,  and  wielded  their  native  anos 
of  sword  and  target.  The  number  of  our  officers  was  in  ridiculoos 
proportion  to  the  pitiful  handful  of  troops,  not  two  hundred  in  all, 
and  but  sixty  of  these  Englishmen.  They  were  too  lazy  to  give  m 
much  instruction,  too  indifferent  or  unexpectant  of  danger  to  be  in- 
terested in  their  duty ;  nor  did  the  seizure  and  French  occupation  of 
Madras,  with  its  loss  of  millions  to  the  Company,  arouse  the  garrison 
of  Calcutta  to  any  extraordinary  exertion.  It  appears  to  me,  indeed, 
that  it  has  ever  been  a  quality  of  the  British  mind  to  await  the  im- 
minent approach  of  a  peril  before  taking  measures  to  prevent  it ;  and 
it  was  only  in  the  fatal  summer  of  '50  that  the  five  captains  of  oar 
garrison  discovered  how  ill  we  were  defended. 

Chapter  XV. 

PROVIDENCE  SENDS  ME  A  FRIEND, 

DuniNG  my  first  dismal  year  at  Calcutta,  the  native  magistracy  of 
that  presidency  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  black  zemindtf,  or  ma- 
gistrate, one  Govindram  Metre,  who  acted  as  subordinate  of  the  English 
zemindar,  and  deputy  during  the  intervals  that  frequently  occurred 
between  the  lapse  of  one  appointment  and  the  commencement  of  an- 
other.   It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  government  which  depended 
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upon  the  instnictiang  of  a  committee  at  fifteen  thousand  miles'  distance, 
ami  was  subject  to  the  capriws  and  often  ignorant  crrore  of  private  in- 
!  iriaaU,  actuated  sometimcB  by  private  interests,  and  frefjaently  by 
■■  ;iLe  dislikes,  con  Id  be  exempt  from  abuses  j  and  this  freqnent  change 
!  /'-■mindars,  who  rarely  held  the  appointment  lon^  enongh  to  team 
Liic  leaet  of  its  ardaons  and  nnmerous  duties,  was  one  of  the  worat 
unuiig  them. 

Before  Oorindram  Metre,  all  native  canBes,  civil  and  criminal,  were 
it  this  particnlar  period  adjudged  "n  a  tribunal  entitled  the  Conrt  of 
Caicherry.   In  rammon  with  most  Hindoos,  his  ruling  passion  was  ava- 
rice, and  his  mercy  was  only  to  be  propitiated  by  gifts,  while  his  power 
tided  to  the  dispensation  of  the  lash,  fine,  and  imprisonment.    The 
less  wreleh  who  bad  not  so  much  as  a  handful  of  pice  to  offer  as 
lie  could  espect  bnt  scanty  grace  from  this  functionary;  and  before 
first  year  of  my  residence  was  ended  I  bad  seen  many  among  my 
eolonred  comrades  writhing  under  the  laahes  administered  by  Oovind- 
tiin*it  subordinates.     I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  black  zcraiodar, 
and  had  heard  many  scandals  concerning  the  supposed  sources  of  his 
iBpnted  wealth,  when  it  was  my  own  ill  fortune  to  become  subject  to 
bis  tyranny. 

The  Hindoo  year,  which  commences  in  April,  was  not  quite  three 
■  ■nihi  old,  and  the  snmmer  solstice  was  still  at  its  height,  when  I 
.  .in  to  Boll'er  from  a  low  fever  resembling  that  which  had  chained 
..,■.  Lo  my  mattress  in  the  Fleet-lane  crimping- house.  The  damp  ener- 
Miog  best  of  the  Bengal  climate  was  in  itself  enough  to  cause  sick- 
^^hmongBt  Europeans,  who  were  compelled  to  labour  without  regard 
^Hi  conditions  which  only  render  residence  in  this  country  tolerable 
iWbe  foreigner.  Joined  to  this,  1  sutTcred  from  inadec^uate  food, 
Inlserable  lodging,  a  fitful  indulgence  in  epirltuouB  liquors,  that  were 
i^nly  agreeable  to  me  because  they  enabled  me  for  the  moment  to  forget 
tny  wretchedness,  and  a  constant  depression  of  mind,  unrelieved  even 
In-  hope ;  for  the  letter  of  appeal  which  I  had  contrived  to  despatch  to 
Lady  Barbara  soon  after  my  arrival  was  yet  unnoticed.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered,  then,  that  my  health  languished  and  my  strength  declined. 
The  repairs  of  the  fortifications,  trifling  as  they  were,  were  not  yet 
complete ;  for  an  absolute  want  of  system  prevailed  at  this  station, 
vhereby  no  necessary  work  was  ever  finished ;  and,  ill  as  I  was,  I  was 
made  to  perform  my  share  of  the  arduous  labour — now  employed  in 
digging  the  fonndatious  of  a  wall,  now  in  wheeling  barrows  of  rubbish 
Ibr  the  construction  of  an  earthwork. 

I  was  like  to  have  dropped  one  day  under  this  work,  when  Sergeant 
O'Blagg,  who  was  superintending  our  labours,  attacked  me  with  a  sud- 
den fury  that  for  the  moment  wcllnigh  took  away  my  breath. 
^^'*  Look  at  that  rascal,  now,"  he  cried  to  a  young  ensign  who  was 
^Bhuf  beside  him  on  the  curtain  above  us.     "  Did  your  honour  ever 
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see  snch  a  lazy  vagabone?  Oi'ye  had  my  oi  apon  him  for  the  \uk 
tree  days,  and  divil  a  bit  harder  has  he  worked  than  ye  tee  him  now. 
— Bon't  dhrag  the  barrow  along  like  that,  ye  sconndrcd,  but  pat  jonr 
ahowltber  to  it  with  a  will,  or  oi'l  know  the  raison  whoy,  ye  idle 
omatbawn  !*' 

For  the  moment  I  was  too  weak  to  answer  him. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  the  lad's  ill  ?"  roared  out  a  voice  from  the  die* 
tance  (Philip  Hay's),  while  the  tawny  wretches  digging  near  me  lookel 
on  and  grinned. 

"  111 !  yes,"  cried  the  sergeant ;  '^  he  shams  ill  to  skulk  his  woii, 
the  idle  beggar !"  and,  leaping  down  from  the  curtain,  he  ran  forwaid 
as  if  about  to  hit  me.  But  I  had  just  mustered  strength  to  wheel  nj 
barrow  of  rubble  to  the  summit  of  the  mound,  and  the  position  of  ad- 
vantage  was  now  mine.  "  You  unconscionable  skulk !"  roared  O'Blag^ 
shaking  his  clenched  fist  at  me ;  '^  this  comes  of  enlisting  a  sham  fft- 
tleman.  I  might  have  known  you'd  make  no  soldier,  and  never  earn 
the  cost  of  your  passage ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  to  oblige  a  g^UeBMA 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  his  stepmother's  bastard  cousin,  I — ^ 

He  had  no  opportunity  of  finishing  the  sentence,  for  anger  lent  me 
a  spurious  kind  of  strength,  and  I  hoisted  my  barrow  of  sand  and  rub- 
bish aloft,  and  emptied  its  contents  upon  the  head  of  my  assailant  in  a 
suffocating  shower. 

A  dozen  fellows  seized  and  dragged  me  up  to  the  little  terrace  on 
the  top  of  the  curtain,  where  the  ensign  lolled  with  folded  arms,  grin- 
ning at  his  subordinate's  discomfiture. 

My  outrage  upon  my  superior  was  sufficiently  obvious.  The  at- 
sign,  who  was  about  my  own  age,  and  obviously  amused  by  O'Blaggfs 
stified  execrations  and  frantic  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  earth  and  eand 
that  covered  his  head  and  shoulders,  felt  it  nevertheless  his  duty  to 
punish  me. 

**  Upon  my  word  this  is  too  bad,"  he  said  very  mildly ;  "  thoagb 
that  fellow  O'Blagg  deserves  to  get  into  trouble  with  his  long  IriA 
tongue.  But  insubordination  of  this  kind  won't  do,  you  see,  my  led; 
and  as  the  captain's  out  of  the  way — in  point  of  fact,  so  uncommonly 
cut  last  night  that  he  can't  show  to-day;  and  the  senior-lieutenant  has 
gone  up  the  country  pig-shooting — I  think  you'd  better  take  him  to 
the  Black  Hole." 

"  In  irons ;  ye'll  put  him  in  irons,  your  honour  ?"  remonstratfll 
O'Blagg,  in  a  suffocated  voice. 

"  0,  very  well,  put  him  in  irons  if  you  like,"  cried  the  ensign,  witb 
a  merciful  wink  at  the  men,  which  plainly  meant  no  irons. 

On  this  I  was  conveyed  to  the  Black  Hole,  that  too  famous  priBon, 
which  I  was  doomed  once  again  to  ocoupy  under  circumstances  that 
were  to  make  that  occupation  distinguished  among  the  darkest  records 
of  man's  cruelty  to  the  end  of  time. 
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The  dnngeon  itself  was  in  no  manner  alarming  of  aspect.  It  was 
the  oommon  prison  of  the  fort^  in  which  European  or  native  delinquent 
was  indiscriminatelj  cast  for  any  military  misdemeanour. 

I  found  myself  in  a  square  chamber  of  some  twenty  feet  by  eighteen, 
with  two  small  windows  looking  westward,  a  direction  from  which  no 
breath  of  air  is  to  be  expected  during  this  summer  season.  To  say 
that  the  dungeon  was  somewhat  close  and  airless  in  the  occupation  of 
one  person  is  perhaps  to  be  fastidious ;  but  I  would  gladly  have  pre- 
ferred a  more  aiiy  apartment  for  my  night*s  repose ;  and  I  lay  down  in 
a  comer  of  my  cell  with  a  supreme  distaste  for  my  strange  quarters ; 
though  Heaven  knows  the  great  barrack  chamber  where  I  ordinarily 
^ent  my  nights  with  the  rest  of  the  private  soldiers  on  a  wooden  plat- 
Sonny  was  no  Sybarite  resting-place. 

Great  God,  could  I  but  have  conceived  the  horrid  sulTcrings  that 
were  by  and  by  to  be  endured  in  that  very  dungeon,  what  nightmare- 
TisionB  must  have  broken  my  fitful  slumbers,  what  hideous  cries  and 
groans  must  have  sounded  upon  my  sleeping  sense,  prophetic  of  agonies 
to  come !  But  this  one  exquisite  anguish  of  foreknowledge  being  spared 
to  mankind,  my  feverish  slumbers  were  undisturbed  by  painful  dreams. 

I  was  awakened  soon  after  daybreak  by  a  jemmautdaar,  or  coloured 
sergeant,  who  came,  attended  by  a  couple  of  peons,  to  carry  me  before 
tbe  Black  Zemindar. 

To  this  I  immediately  objected,  as  I  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  Court  of  Gntcherry  had  no  authority  over  Europeans,  and  was  a 
BDpreme  tribunal  only  for  the  subjects  of  the  Mogul.  The  jemmautdaar 
mswered  with  the  usual  slavish  stolidity  of  these  people.  He  knew 
nothing  except  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  convey  me  before  the  Black 
Zemindar.  In  vain  I  remonstrated,  and  asked  to  see  the  captain,  or 
me  of  the  junior  officers  of  my  company.  The  jemmautdaar  was  bent 
on  executing  his  orders,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  he  had  received 
ttom  no  one  but  my  enemy,  Sergeant-major  O'Blagg,  who  enjoyed  an 
extaraordinary  power  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  supineness  among 
his  superiors. 

I  was  taken  to  the  Cutcherry,  and  there  found  myself  accused 
of  a  murderous  outrage  upon  my  superior,  with  intent  to  do  serious 
bodily  harm ;  in  proof  of  which  Sergeant  G'Blagg  showed  the  some- 
what inflamed  condition  of  one  eye,  which  had  suffered  from  the  shower 
of  rubbish  I  had  discharged  uix)n  my  enemy's  head. 

I  had  seen  something  of  English  courts  during  my  brief  residence 
in  London,  curiosity  having  led  me  to  Westminster  and  the  Old  Bailey 
on  more  than  one  occasion ;  but  although  I  had  there  beheld  enough  to 
shock  my  sense  of  the  sacredncss  of  justice,  I  was  completely  unpre- 
pared for  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  an  almost 
irresponsible  despot.  Enough  that  I,  a  subject  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty King  George,  was  condemned  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes  at  the 
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liandB  of  a  gentoo,  whose  national  skill  in  the  administration  of  this 
punishment  I  had  heard  and  seen  too  much  of.  The  Mahometan  abhors 
our  British  mode  of  capital  pnnishment  by  the  gallows,  and  hanging  is 
therefore  forbidden  by  the  Mogul ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mlcrof 
Delhi  has  no  objection  against  his  subjects  being  whipped  to  death,  and 
the  gentoo  flagellant  will  lash  his  victim  with  a  diabolical  dexterity,  the 
exhibition  of  which  would  have  afforded  a  new  sensation  to  Nero  or 
Caligula. 

The  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  half-a-dozen  black  fellows  ad- 
vanced to  lay  their  skinny  paws  upon  my  shoulders,  in  order  to  coniej 
me  to  the  compound,  or  open  yard,  behind  the  court,  where  summary 
justice  was  to  be  executed;  but  as  they  were  in  the  very  act  of  doing 
this  the  sound  of  a  cannon  booming  across  the  Ganges  arrested  them 
as  if  spellbound,  while  a  sudden  unnatural  stillness  fell  upon  the  conit. 

A  Hindoo  cooley  entered  in  the  next  moment,  and  prostrating  hun- 
self  slavishly  before  the  Zemindar,  informed  him  that  a  British  vessel 
had  arrived  off  Govindpore,  and  that  Mr.  Holwell  had  just  landed, 
having  come  on  to  Fort  William  in  a  boat. 

I  had  heard  of  this  Mr.  Holwell  as  a  civil  servant  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  presidency.  He  had  returned  to  England  between  two  and 
three  years  before,  there  to  end  his  days,  as  it  was  supposed,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  unexpected  than  his  reappearance  in  Bengal. 

My  eyes  happened  to  wander  towards  Govindram  Metre  at  this 
moment,  and  never  did  I  see  terror  more  vividly  painted  upon  the 
human  countenance.  That  dusky  change  which  is  more  ghastly  than 
pallor  spread  itself  over  his  copper-coloured  visage ;  but  the  man  was 
past-master  of  all  dissimulative  arts,  and  when  Mr.  Holwell  himself, 
three  minutes  afterwards,  came  into  the  court-house,  Govindram  Metre 
received  him  with  florid  oriental  compliments  and  servile  smiles. 

The  Englishman  accepted  these  greetings  with  exemplary  coldness. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  Govindram  ?"  he  asked,  looking  at  me; 
"  and  how  comes  a  dispute  between  British  soldiers  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Cutcherry  ?" 

"  If  it  will  please  the  most  distinguished  and  favoured  among  the 
deputies  of  our  honourable  masters  to  hear  the  matter,  he  will  perceire 
that  it  is  a  case  of  extraordinary  character,  which  called  for — " 

"  Not  for  your  interference,  Govindram,"  interrupted  Mr.  Holwell. 
"  This  young  man  is  a  military  servant  of  the  Company,  and  can  only 
be  punished  in  accordance  with  military  law. — You  ought  to  hare 
known  better,  sergeant,  than  to  bring  your  complaints  here." 

Mr.  O'Blagg,  whose  importance  shrivelled  into  nothing  before  this 
new  arrival,  muttered  some  excuse. 

"  Were  they  going  to  flog  this  young  soldier?"  asked  Mr.  Holwell. 

The  gentoos  assented;  and  Govindram  Metre  began  a  rambling 
justification  of  his  proceedings. 
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"Upon  my  life,  it  is  sharaefal!"  cried  Mr.  Holwell  indignantly. 
''Bat  it  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest.  The  president  is  absent  at 
his  conntiy-honse,  and  the  five  captains  of  the  garrison  are  asleep 
nnder  shelter  of  their  mosquito-cnrtains,  or  away  at  their  sports  np  the 
ooimtry,  and  this  poor  sick  lad  is  brought  hither  in  order  that  public 
jnstice  may  be  prostituted  to  private  malice.  Why,  the  young  man 
looks  fitter  for  a  sick-bed  than  the  lash."  And  then,  turning  to  me,  he 
said,  "  You  are  free  of  this  tribunal,  but  will  have  to  answer  to  your 
captain  for  your  offence  against  the  sergeant-major.  Have  you  been  ill  ?" 
"  I  have  been  ill  of  a  low  fever  for  the  last  three  weeks,"  I  ans- 
wwed;  "but  they  have  made  me  work  all  the  same,  since  I  have 
just  the  strength  to  crawl  about  under  threat  of  the  lash." 

**  Yon  shall  be  put  upon  the  sick-list.    How  long  have  you  been  in 
Bengal?" 

"A  year,  sir.    I  was  kidnapped  by  the  sergeant-major  yonder." 
"Kidnapped!     Pshaw!     There  is  no  such  thing  as  kidnapping 
allowed  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  service.    You  mean 
tliat  yon  enlisted,  and  were  sorry  for  it  afterwards,  and  were  held  to 
your  bond,  as  all  recruits  are." 

"  I  mean  that  I  was  betrayed  into  a  house  in  Fleet-lane,  sir,  and  there 
detained  close  prisoner,  in  company  with  others,  till  we  were  shipped 
secretly,  nnder  coyer  of  night,  on  board  the  Hecate.  I  mean  that  I  could 
not  hare  escaped  from  that  crimping-house  but  at  peril  of  my  life,  and 
that  men  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  escape  from  such  houses." 
"  Humph !"  muttered  my  new  friend ;  "  you  speak  as  if  yon  were 
teDing  tmth.  I  know  nothing  of  abuses  in  England.  Abuses  here  are 
ao  many  that  the  study  and  inyestigation  of  them  would  occupy  a  life 
88  long  as  that  of  Nizam-al-Mnlk,  lately  deceased  at  the  venerable 
8ge  of  one  hundred  and  four." 

This  was  said  with  a  somewhat  ominous  glance  at  Gk)vindram 
Ifetre,  who  gazed  upon  the  newly-arrived  Englishman  with  upturned 
eyes,  expressive  of  such  veneration  as  he  might  be  supposed  to  enter- 
tfdn  only  for  the  gods  of  his  fathers. 

"  What  is  your  name,  young  man  ?"  asked  Mr.  Holwell, 
"  Robert  Ainsleigh." 

**  Ainsleigh !  That  is  a  good  name,  and  one  I  am  bound  to  honour. 
From  what  branch  of  the  Ainsleigh  family  do  you  come  ?" 

**  My  father  was  Roderick  Ainsleigh.  My  grandfather  was  a  colonel 
of  dragoons,  who  married  Lord  Hanteville*s  daughter.  Lady  Susan  So- 
merton.  I  was  brought  up  at  Hauteville,  in  the  county  of  Berks ; 
entered  at  the  Temple  as  a  student,  and  intended  for  the  law,  when 
it  was  my  ill  fortune  to  fall  in  with  that  kidnapping  scoundrel  yonder." 
**  Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Ainsleigh.  You  must  not  call  names,  though 
yon  do  come  of  a  good  English  family,  and  a  family  that  I  have  reason 
to  respect.  If  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  befriend 
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yon ;  for  jonr  grandfather,  Colonel  Ainsleigby  senred  with  my  fttkr 
nnder  Marlborongh  in  the  Low  Coantries ;  and  at  the  bloody  bittk 
of  Malplaquet  tl.e  colonel  carried  my  father,  then  a  lad,  from  mida 
the  enemy's  batteries.  So  you  see,  sir,  I  have  to  thank  yoor  anoeiUf 
for  my  entrance  into  this  world,  since,  had  the  French  cannon  made 
an  end  of  Ensign  Holweli  on  that  famous  occasion,  there  could  be  no 
such  person  as  your  humble  serrant — What  say  yon  to  Uus  gentle- 
man's story,  sergeant-mnjor  ?  Did  he  go  by  the  name  of  Ainsleigh 
when  you  picked  him  up  in  London?" 

'*  Sure  he  did,  your  honour ;  but  divil  a  bit  of  an  Ainsleigh  is  he 
for  all  that,  but  the  bastard  son  of  Roderick  Ainsleigh,  a  profligate 
scamp  that  got  himself  stabbed  to  death  in  a  tavern  quarrel;  sad 
my  Lady  Barbara  Lestrange,  wife  of  his  Majesty's  plenipotcntiaiy  to 
Spain,  adopted  the  young  scoundrel  and  brought  him  up  in  charity, 
and  he  turned  upon  her  like  an  ungrateful  varmint  as  he  is,  and 
wanted  to  elope  with  Sir  Marcus  Lestrange's  niece — a  great  fortune^ 
and  a  beauty  into  the  bargain ;  but  luckily  for  his  family,  that  he  WM 
nothing  but  a  disgrace  to,  he  enlisted  himself  to  me  in  a  drunken  fit| 
whereby  the  Lestranges  got  rid  of  him." 

"  If  you  will  let  mc  tell  you  my  story,  sir,  I  think  you  will  beliere 
me,"  I  said,  addressing  myself  to  Mr.  Holweli. 

"  I  think  I  shall,  Mr.  Robert  Ainsleigh,"  he  answered  kindly.  "Your 
face  is  hardly  the  countenance  of  a  liar;  and  if  the  blood  of  my  fethefg 
friend  does  but  flow  in  your  veins,  I  care  little  in  what  illegal  manner 
you  came  by  it." 

"  On  my  honour,  sir,  that  fellow  has  no  warrant  for  his  foul  aaer- 
tion,  except  the  one  fact  that  the  obscurity  of  my  father's  death  and 
latter  days  left  me  without  the  means  of  proving  my  legitimacy." 

After  this  Mr.  Holweli  ordered  me  to  be  placed  on  the  sick-list,  and 
I  was  taken  to  a  somewhat  dilapidated  building  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
fort  that  served  as  an  infirmary. 

"  I  will  make  it  all  right  with  your  captain,"  he  said ;  "  and  job, 
Mr.  Sergeant-major,  must  look  over  the  lad's  delinquency  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  oblige  me." 

Mr.  O'Blagg  replied  with  extreme  obsequiousness,  and  I  b^;an  at 
once  to  discover  what  it  is  to  have  a  friend  at  court. 

The  doctor  pronounced  me  suffering  from  a  low  intermittent  fever, 
and  sorely  in  need  of  rest ;  so  I  lay  at  the  infirmary  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  Mr.  Holweli  frequently  visited  me.  He  questioned  me 
very  closely  upon  the  subject  of  my  education,  and  appeared  much  sur- 
prised to  find  me  possessed  of  several  languages,  amongst  these  Sanscrit 
— which  I  owed  to  the  scholai-ship  of  my  old  friend  Anthony— and  a 
tolerable  proficient  in  Hindoostanee,  the  acquirement  of  which,  rivf 
vocBy  from  the  native  soldiery,  and  from  such  meagre  books  as  I  could 
obtain,  had  been  my  sole  recreation  during  the  last  dreary  year. 
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'' Why,  you  are  jtut  such  a  fellow  as  I  want  for  a  clerk  and  secre- 
tazy,"  he  said ;  "  the  young  writers  they  send  ont  are  for  the  most  part 
raw  ignorant  lads,  who  are  despatched  here  only  becanse  their  friends 
know  not  what  to  do  with  them  at  home.  Yon  have  bnt  to  improve 
yonrself  in  Hindoostanee,  and  to  thoroughly  master  the  native  character 
in  which  their  business  documents  are  written,  and  you  would  be  in- 
valuable to  me.  Would  you  like  to  exchange  the  military  for  the  civil 
service,  if  I  could  effect  such  a  transfer?" 

"  To  exchange  the  ignoble  slavery  I  have  endured  here  for  your 
service  would  be  to  pass  at  once  from  the  depths  of  Onderah  to  the 
Uahah  Surgo ;  or,  in  plain  English,  to  exchange  hell  for  heaven." 

"  I  see  you  have  been  studying  the  Shastah,"  said  Mr.  Hoi  well,  who 
bad  already  revealed  to  me  that  taste  for  oriental  research  which  was 
afterwards  usefully  displayed  in  his  numerous  pamphlets.  "  You  can- 
not do  better  than  pursue  such  studies,  for  the  gentoos  will  respect  you 
so  much  the  more  for  being  acquainted  with  the  Sanscrit  language, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  confined  to  their  Brahmins  and  learned 
Pandits.    And  you  would  really  like  to  be  my  secretary,  Robert  ?" 

"Nothing  would  please  me  better." 

"  I  warn  you  that  the  work  will  be  of  the  hardest,  and  tax  your 
powers  of  accountancy.  I  am  now  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  a 
series  of  frauds  committed  by  that  scoundrel,  Govindram  Metre,  which 
involve  the  conduct  of  our  finances  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  by  which 
that  black  rascal  has  pocketed  thoupands.  Do  you  feel  yourself  capable 
of  performing  the  mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  such  a  work?" 

"  I  feel  myself  capable  of  making  any  endeavour  to  serve  you,  sir,  I 
Was  well  drilled  into  accountancy  by  my  lady's  house-steward,  who  had 
an  old-fashioned  veneration  for  figures ;  and  with  a  little  direction  from 
yourself,  I  doubt  not  I  should  soon  master  the  mysteries  of  finance." 

Mr.  Holwell  was  contented  with  this  assurance,  and  set  to  work 
immediately  to  redeem  me  from  my  hateful  bondage.  He  was  a  per- 
son of  considerable  influence  in  the  presidency;  and  amongst  a  supine 
and  indifferent  community  his  industrious  and  energetic  habits  multi- 
plied that  influence  tenfold.  So,  by  the  time  I  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  leave  the  infirmary  I  found  myself  a  free  man,  and  went  immediately 
to  Mr.  Holweirs  house,  where  I  was  provided  with  suitable  clothes,  a 
decent  chamber,  and  began  life  for  the  second  time  in  the  character  of 
a  gentleman. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  I  was  so  base  as  to  forget  my  companion 
in  misery,  Philip  Hay,  in  this  happy  alteration  of  my  own  fate.  I  tried 
to  enlist  Mr.  Holwell's  sympathy  for  that  reckless  scoundrel,  and  care- 
fally  suppressed  his  share  in  my  betrayal.  My  new  friend  promised  to 
do  his  best  to  serve  my  late  brother  in  arms;  but  he  remarked  that  Mr. 
Hay  bore  his  lot  with  supreme  equanimity,  and  was  a  fellow  who  would 
doidbtless  fall  on  his  feet,  tumble  from  what  pinnacle  he  might. 
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"  We  may  have  some  fighting  by  and  by,**  said  he ;  "  for  at  the  first 
hint  of  a  war  between  the  two  conntries  Dnpleix  will  be  down  upon  qb 
here.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  French  will  let  ns  alone  for 
erer  after  their  good  Inck  at  Madras.  In  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
this  place,  your  friend  will  have  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self;  and  be  sure  the  fight  would  be  a  desperate  one,  for  while  I  bare 
a  voice  to  raise  in  council,  the  motto  of  Fort  William  shall  be  no  ror- 
render." 

I  lived  to  see  this  promise  kept,  and  against  a  more  cruel  foe  than 
the  French.  I  lived  to  witness  the  base  abandonment  of  Fort  William 
by  its  chief  military  protectors,  and  its  heroic  defence  by  a  civilian. 
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'^Do  these  people  enjoy  this  ?"    The  question  startled  me,  coming  as 
it  did  like  an  echo  of  the  thought  in  my  own  mind.    Perhaps  also  be- 
canse  it  was  out  of  tone  or  keeping  with  the  scene  ;  for  we  were  on  the 
croqnet-lawn,  at  snnset,  the  young  and  pretty  players  looking  yonnger 
and  BtiU  more  charming  in  the  rosy  light,  and  those  watching  the  game 
strolling  about  in  groups  or  resting  on  the  rustic  seats,  chatting  and 
laughing  pleasantly.    The  calmness  and  serenity  of  the  summer  eyen- 
ing  conduced  to  pleasurable  emotions,  and  we  were  pleased.    We  per- 
suaded ourselves  of  that.   We  told  one  another  so,  for  fear  there  should 
be  any  mistake  about  it ;  and  yet — well,  the  least  little  yawn  was  now 
and  then  perceptible  in  a  fair  face,  and  a  furtive  glance  at  a  watch  from 
time  to  time  was  suggestive  that  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  would  not 
be  wholly  unwelcome.    So  I  had  already  begun  to  speculate  whether 
young  girls  are  bom  to  croquet  as  the  sparks  fly  upward ;  whether  one 
and  all  find  it  a  source  of  unalloyed  gratification ;  whether  beatitude 
is  necessarily  realised  by  the  looker-on;  and  so  forth,  when  the  pertinent 
question  set  down  above  was  whispered  in  my  ear. 

Happily,  an  answer  was  impossible.  At  that  very  moment  the  bell, 
so  lonp:  anticipated,  rang,  and  at  the  very  first  sound  my  querist  rose 
^d  left  me.  His  example  was  contagious.  The  players  threw  down 
their  mallets ;  the  game  was  left  in  any  state.  One  blushing  girl 
aloue  lingered,  detained  by  a  youth  of  ardent  eyes,  and  cheek  as  girlish 
as  her  own,  to  settle  some  technicality  having  reference  to  "  spooning." 
All  the  rest  went,  and  in  five  minutes  the  ground  was  almost  deserted. 
This  latter  fact  had  its  significance,  I  decided,  when  I  came  to  think 
over  the  matter  after  dinner.  A  game  so  hastily  abandoned  could 
bardly  have  had  any  strong  hold  on  the  players  or  those  who  saw  it 
played.  Certainly  it  appeared  to  amuse;  but  did  it?  It  seemed  to 
ifford  pleasure;  but  was  that  so?  After  all,  isn't  croquet,  as  a  rule, 
me  of  those  make-believe  devices  by  which  society  tries  to  cheat  itself 
)ut  of  sheer  inanity  and  intolerable  mnuif  In  a  word,  isn't  the  pursuit 
)f  it  half  the  time  simply  and  honestly  a  mere  playing  at  pleasure  ? 

This  idea  once  started  soon  carried  one  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
n*oquet-lawn.  It  was  impossible  not  to  reflect  on  the  inflictions  those 
n  society  go  through,  and  the  fatigue  they  sustain,  in  keeping  up  a 
lotion  of  enjoyment,  and  a  ghastly  semblance  of  being  pleased.  Croquet 
nay  be  taken  as  a  representative  thing  in  this  respect.  Everybody 
san't  like  the  game,  yet  everybody  must  play  at  it  or  afifect  an  interest 
n  it.  And  what  is  true  of  this  is  true  of  much  more  important  mat- 
•ers.    Let  us  take  music,  for  example.    Now,  what  an  enormous  pro- 
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portion  of  the  lives  of  people  in  society  is  taken  up  in  listening  to  mnric! 
They  might  be  born  for  nothing  else.    There  are  the  operas  which,  of     I 
course,  must  be  attended.    It  would  be  Boeotian  indeed  not  to  biow 
how  Kellogg  gave  the  "  Ciascum  lo  disoe"  in  the  Figlia  on  Tuesday,  or 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mario  was  hardly  so  crisp  as  usual  on 
Thursday  week.    Besides,  there  is  always  a  debutante^  or  a  newly-dt 
covered  tenor,  if  not  some  fresh  feature  in  the  riptrbnre^  to  be  aai  in 
judgment  upon.    So  the  opera  is  inevitable.    Then  there  are  the  gmt 
concerts  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  which,  as  being  inyariably  hot^ 
crowded,  and  uncomfortable,  are  naturally  the  most  distingui  things  oat 
Of  the  Musical  Union,  Philharmonic,  and  other  society  oonoerts  then 
is  literally  no  end.    As  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  is  simply  a  reservoir  of 
music  always  on  fall  flow  throughout  the  season,  and  it  most  be  imtA 
again  and  again.   These  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  forms  in  whieh 
music  assails  us.    Now,  a  genuine  love  for  music  is  by  no  means  uni- 
yersal,  especially  among  the  English.    It  must  result  from  a  natoiil 
taste  or  gift  comparatively  rare,  developed  by  assiduous  culture.  Enow- 
ledge  must  precede  taste,  and  taste  enjoyment.  I  grant  that  most  peopb 
like  to  hear  a  pretty  melody ;  but  pretty  melodies  are  not  music  A 
taste  for  them  doesn't  qualify  one  to  understand  and  enjoy  SchnlMrt 
or  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  Wagner's  designs  on  the  musical  h- 
ture.    So  it  happens  that  half  the  music  people  are  compelled  to  sit 
out  must  be  unintelligible  "  sound  and  fury**  to  two-thirds  of  them. 
It  can  inspire  no  intelligible  appreciation,  and  afford  no  real  enjoyment 
The  select  few  who  have  studied  music  as  a  science,  and  whose  talk  i« 
of  "  progressions,"  "  resolutions,"  "  consecutive  fifths,"  and  the  rest  rf 
it,  no  doubt  feel  the  raptures  they  express.     People  of  fair  musical  gifts 
and  decent  education  may  derive  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
listening  to  a  classical  composition,  the  work  of  a  great  master,  even  in 
that  rarefied  atmosphere  where  music  impinges  on  mathematics ;  but  for 
the  rest,  the  mass  of  those  who  frequent  the  opera-house  and  the  con- 
cert-room, what  gratification  can  they  experience  ?    Simply  none.  They 
are  there  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  be  there.    They  listen  becanse 
others  listen.    They  affect  to  be  critical,  or  to  seem  satisfied,  just  as  it 
may  happen.    But  they  have  really  no  heart  in  the  matter.    They  are 
simply  playing  at  pleasure. 

Much  the  same  thing  happens  in  respect  to  picture-galleries.  Since 
the  fashion  came  up,  fostered  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  everybody 
must  affect  a  taste  for  art.  It  is  at  least  indispensable  that  one  should 
see  the  Academy  Exhibition,  and  do  something  in  the  way  of  private 
yiews,  to  say  nothing  of  maundering  about  in  Suffolk-street  and  else- 
where. Very  nice,  pleasant,  even  improving  to  those  who  really  care 
for  this  kind  of  thing,  and  bring  any  knowledge,  technical  or  othe^ 
wise,  to  bear  upon  it.  But  how  many  do  care  or  know  anything 
about  ao't  ?  The  majority  see  pictures  as  a  child  sees  them,  and  with 
about  as  much  appreciation  of  their  real  claims  to  ezcellenoe.    They 
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ack  the  innate  ftcnlty  of  apprehension,  and  education  has  done  little 
)r  nothing  to  snj^lj  the  deficiency.  An  artist  can  hardly  credit  that  a 
;ood  ^ctnre  can  be  looked  at  without  an  instinctive  sense  of  its 
)eaat7.  No?  Bnt  he  has  to  learn  that  ii  is  bo.  He  is  doomed  to 
ixperience  again  and  again  that  heart-sickness  which  comes  oyer  the 
joet  when  his  Terse  falls  on  dead  ears ;  when  his  rhythmic  cadences 
diarm  not,  his  studied  felicities  are  unmarked,  and  his  most  delicate 
sonoeits  kindle  no  sympathetic  glow  of  appreciation.  The  poet  has 
xnlj  one  adyantage.  Harsh  and  rugged  stolidity  will  sometimes  admit 
Hiat  it  has  no  taste  for  the  music  of  Apollo's  lute;  but  eyery  lout 
bdieres  himself  a  bom  art-critic.  The  truth  is,  that  the  power  of 
finding  real  enjoyment  in  poetry,  in  music,  and  in  artistic  productions 
is  literally  a  "  gift"  There  is  no  other  word  that  expresses  it.  The 
oomest  natures  are  sometimes  thus  gifted ;  the  most  delicate  lack  the 
indescribable  something  which  they  find  others  possessing.  How  far 
education  may  sometimes  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Nature  is  a  point 
on  which  I  will  not  enter.  Certain  it  is  that  it  often  fails  to  do  so ; 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  Pictures  surfeit.  Good  and  b^d  are  looked 
at  without  discrimination.  The  familiar  has  that  feeble  hold  on  the 
niind  which  consists  in  vraisemhlancs.  Colour  tells  as  colour  in  the 
draper's  window  tells.  The  yacuous  stare  results  in  the  wearied  brain. 
Kaleidoscopic  effect  culminates  in  yertigo.  So  tired,  so  jaded,  so  in- 
c^wessibly  bored,  the  unsympathetic  visitor  drags  through  the  pur- 
gi^ory  of  art;  but  ever  with  the  set  smile  of  approval,  the  simper 
of  gratification,  the  rigid  muscular  expression  of  extreme  critical  ap- 
ptticiatiyenesB  and  enjoyment  proper  to  this  form  of  playing  at  pleasure. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  position ;  they  might 
^  multiplied  to  any  extent.  What  the  old  French  chronicler  said 
>f  our  ancestors,  "These  English  amuse  themselves  sadly,**  is  strik- 
iigly  true  of  the  present  day.  Sadly  enough  do  thousands  of  us  drag 
ihrongh  the  weary  rounds  society  has  marked  out  for  us,  nursing 
he  delusion  that  we  are  amused,  refreshed,  gratified,  or  receive  com- 
)enBation  in  some  form  or  other.  The  compensation  may  only  be 
iroepective,  as  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine  whom  I  found  playing 
kt  whist  when  he  should  have  been  dancing.  "  What,  you  like  cards !" 
[  remarked.  "Like  them  !"  he  ejaculated  with  a  sneer,  "no,  my  boy; 
rat  one  must  cultivate  a  resource  for  one's  old  age.**  He  was  provi- 
knt,  for  his  years  numbered  only  twenty-five ! 

On  the  general  question  of  the  follow-my-leader  nature  of  our 
imufiements,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  England  does  not 
stand  alone  in  this  respect.  That  the  French  enjoy  themselves  more 
^han  the  English  there  can  be  little  question.  They  are  more  sprightly, 
riyacious,  light-hearted,  and  more  easily  really  pleased.  Yet  they  go 
through  a  good  deal  of  wearisome  make-believe  enjoyment  for  all  that. 
&.  French  salon  is  not  always  "  a  little  heaven  below,**  as  the  novelists 
Insist  on  representing  it.    As  to  the  Americans,  they  run  us  very  close 
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in  these  hollow  mockerieB.    They,  like  ourselveB,  are  bound  to  enjoy 
that  which  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  enjoy.    I  was  speaking  to  an  emi- 
nent tragedian  the  other  day  on  his  experience  of  the  States,  particu- 
larly in  respect  of  high-class  drama.    Bistori's  name  was  mentioned. 
<*  Has  she  a  public  in  America  ?"  I  asked.  ''  Certainly :  draws  crowded 
honses."     "  Of  the  best  people,  of  course  ?'*    "  The  very  best.    The 
fashionables  throng  to  hear  the  great  Italian."    "  And  they  sit  out  the 
performances  ?"    "  Yes.**    "  They  enjoy  them,  then  ?"    "  I  don't  know: 
tJiey  siV    Just  our  English  experience  in  respect  of  Bistori,  repeated 
of  late  in  the  smaller  matter  of  the  French  plays  at  the  St.  James's.  In 
single  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  ennui,  in  the  name  of  pleasure,  the 
Americans  are  rather  happy.    Their  national  habit  of  whittling  is  an 
example  in  point.    There  can  be  no  real  pleasure  in  reducing  a  stick  to 
chips,  but  thewhittler  sets  an  object  before  himself,  and  trifling  as  that 
object  is,  the  realisation  of  it  yields  him  enjoyment     This  is  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  a  new  American  game  whidii  is  to  be  all  the  rage  this 
winter,  though  a  more  idiotic  form  of  amusement  has  neyer  been  de- 
yised.    It  is  called  "  Planchette."    Why  so  called,  nobody  knows  or 
cares.    This  game — it  is  sometimes  used  by  spiritualists,  who  think 
they  get  revelations  through  it ;  but  it  is  chiefly  resorted  to  for  amuse- 
ment— is  played  in  this  way.     You  secure  a  heart-shaped  piece  of 
wood  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.    On  the  broad  end  are  to  be  screwed 
two  pantograph  wheels — that  is,  wheels  which  will  revolve  freely 
in  every  direction.    Through  a  hole  in  the  narrow  end  or  point  of 
the  heart,  a  lead-pencil  is  thrust,  point  downwards.    The  wheels  and 
the  pencil  support  the  heart-shaped  wood  as  a  stool  is  supported  (Hi 
three  legs.    Now  for  the  amusement.     Sit  down  at  a  table,  two  of 
you.     Stand  Planchette  between  you   on  a  sheet  of  paper.    Place 
your  hands  lightly  on  the  instrument,  as  you  sit  opposite  one  another; 
do  not  press,  or  push,  or  make  any  intentional  movement  with  your 
hands.     Sit  and  wait.    And  what  will  happen  ?    Why,  if  the  players 
are  of  a  highly-nervous  organisation,  they  will  by  involuntary  mua- 
cular  action  cause  the  pencil  to  produce  scratches  on  the  paper  having 
the  semblance  of  words.  Enthusiasts  say  that  real  words  are  produced; 
but  enthusiasts  will  say  anything.    And  if  after  a  long  wearisome  sit- 
ting a  word  should  be  hatched,  what  of  it?    Where  is  the  satisfaction? 
Surely,  on  the  strength  of  Planchette,  the  most  drivelling  of  all  devices 
for  wasting  time  in  the  name  of  amusement,  we  English  may  fairly  con- 
sider ourselves  distanced,  and  ought  gracefully  to  yield  the  paJm  to 
the  Americans,  as  experts  in  that  dreariest  of  human  occupations- 
playing  at  pleasure. 

WILLIAM  SAWYEB. 


CAVALIER-HUNTING 


Two  by  two  and  two  hj  two, 

Fdllowing  through  the  park ; 
0,  would  that  the  lagging  moon  were  down, 

And  all  grown  dark ! 

Stir  not  for  your  life,  Sir  Hugh ; 

Groudi  doBer,  Maud,  mine  own. 
Where  the  gloom  of  the  leayea  is  thickest, 

Rigid  as  stone. 

Thejr  haye  sacked  the  hall  in  vain. 

The  eager  Roundhead  crew; 
The  secret  way  through  the  chapel-floor 

They  little  knew. 

Not  a  moment's  length  too  soon, 

Down  through  the  yaults  we  came ; 

Thank  Heay'n,  their  ruffian  hands  haye  spared 
The  hall  from  flame ! 

Two  by  two  and  two  by  two, 

I  see  their  corselets  glare ; 
Ton  may  hear,  if  you  heed,  their  yoices 

Borne  on  the  air. 

Hark !  they  are  beating  the  bushes : 

Nay,  darling,  haye  no  fear ; 
My  sword  through  the  heart  of  the  foremost 

Who  seeks  us  here  I 

Crash  and  crash  go  the  branches. 

Crackles  the  underwood. 
This  way  and  that  way :  crop-eared  dogs, 

Your  scent  is  good  I 

But  darker  still  and  darker. 

Bight  soon  the  night  will  be ; 
And,  abroad  in  the  coppice,  thirty 

May  fail  of  three. 
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Nor  a  word,  a  breath,  Sir  Hagh ; 

And  kneeling,  Mand,  await : 
They  are  close — they  are  here— ^an  instant 

Decides  onr  fate ! 

Only  the  leaves  diyide  ns. 
Hot  is  the  trooper's  breath. 

Hot  on  my  cheek !  This  ends  it-HM)! 
'lis  life  or  death ! 

A  step  to  the  right  or  left, 
This  way  or  that,  he  takes  ? 

That  way !    Thank  €k)d,  towairds  &e  purk 
A  path  he  breaks! 

*Tis  oyer  !    What,  tears,  Sir  Hugh, 
Tears  on  that  farrowed  oheek ! — 

And  Mand  like  an  aspen  trembles, 
Too  moved  to  speak  1 

*Tis  ever  so  with  the  bravest. 
When  the  hour  of  trial  is  past ; 

But,  come !  we  must  get  us  sea-ward 
While  night  shall  last. 

By  dawn  we  must  catch  the  vessel, — 
And  then  for  sunny  Spain, 

Till  the  day  when  the  King  recovers 
His  own  again. 


W.8. 
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km:  No.  IV.  The  Joiisst.N  Ci,tin— Traveller*'— GiURitK 
ncB Jnni — Rbfok  m — CAiiLTyN— TTnio  n— Cos  servative. 

TuE  JouNeoK  Club. 
iLftTe  been  aerioasly  complainiog  that  we  liad  nothing  n 

sboat  SelwjD ;  what  will  they  aaj  when  we  append  this 
Lhe  present  article,  and  avow  our  purpose  of  repeating,  u 
1  we  can,  some  of  the  good  old  stories  about  Dr.  Johnson  F 
lemble  and  liighiy-to-be-respeoted  dub  was  founded  in  the 
'1764  by  Dr.  Johnson,  iunnediatcly  after  his  viait  to  Ben- 
D,  at  the  seat  of  hia  fumil;  in  LincolnBhire.  That  amiable 
nhua  Bcjnolds,  had  tbe  merit  of  first  propo^bg  the  dab, 
Bme  years  met  at  the  Turk'u  Head,  Geru'd-street,  Bolio,  on 
^ingB  at  seven.  It  was  founded  on  the  plan  of  Johnson^ 
iJfj-lane,  and  the  members  were  at  first  limited  to  nine- 
'  and  Reynolds  headed  the  lint,  with  Topbam  Beauclerk  and 
fgioB.  Then  fiurkc  was  narmjy  welcomed,  and  he  begged 
br  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Nugent,  an  accomplished  Roman- 
^sictan  who  lived  with  him.  Beauclerk  suggested  his  irieud 
•nUnder-SecretaryofWar;  andOliver  Goldsmith,  who  "wrote 
^1  and  talked  like  poor  Poll,"  completed  the  first  batch. 
■er,  another  member  of  the  original  Ivy-lane  club,  was  Lhe 
loally  admitted  by  acolamatiou. 

i^  Lhe  Turk's  Head  closing  soon  after  the  landlord's  death, 
moved  to  Prince's,  in  Sackville-atreeti  and  from  there  to  Bas- 
|Brds  Thomas's,  in  Dov&r-sLieet.  In  ll'ii  the  members  re- 
jarsloe's,  in  Ht..  James's-street,  and  in  ITtKi  to  the  Thatcbed- 
^.  Tbe  club  is,  we  believe,  now  located  at  the  Clarendoa 
loiid-ttreet. 

t  176A  and  17i)2  Bishop  Percy,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Sir  William 
foe,  Gibbon,  Colman,  Ur.  Joseph  Wartoa,  Dr.  Bumey,  and 
Bcr,  among  other  celebrities,  were  membeFB  of  this  great 
p»i  olub,  it  was  a  long  Lime  before  poor  Garriuk,  to  whom 
ia  abvays  cmL-lly  intohn-uat,  nus  adiniCI«d.  Tbe  dootor  said 
it  player:  "He  will  disturb  os  with  his  bulfoonery."  To 
r  M  remurkud  :  "  II'  (iwrriuk  dues  apply,  I'll  blackbiUl  birr. 
fuigbt  to  sit  in  a  aociety  like  ours 

'Uaiilbowwl  by  «g»nie»(er,  ptinp.  or  playsr."" 
B  originally  provoked  hlrn  by  enyin^j,  in  an  otf-hand  way  to 
'the  new  club,  "Hike  it  much,  and  IthinklslitJiLtft.  li^ 
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you."  "He'll  be  of  us,  sir?"  growled  Johnflon;  "how  does  he  loKiv 
we  will  permit  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold 
such  language." 

Yet,  after  all,  the  oflPence  was  not  a  great  one ;  and  (Warrick  wonH 
not  have  worded  his  sentence  so  patronisingly  as  he  did  had  he  thongiift 
his  appearance  at  the  club-door  would  have  been  unwelcome.  Jobnaoo, 
the  son  of  a  poor  second-hand  bookseller  at  Lichfield^  always  de^iied 
Garrick  because  he  exhibited  himself  on  a  public  stage.  The  con- 
tempt was  not  just ;  it  certainly  was  unworthy  of  such  a  mind  as  Jcdm- 
son's.  This  foolish  contempt  for  one  of  the  forms  which  genius  sdecte 
for  its  development,  howerer,  kept  Gktrrick  out  of  the  club  till  1778. 

Mr.  Hawkins  (afterwards  Sir  John)  was  soon  expelled  ftom  the  nev 
society,  having  disgusted  everyone  by  his  sour  manners  and  bad  temper. 
He  revenged  himself  in  those  malicious  insinuations  scattered  throoghooft 
his  wandering  life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  was  a  pompous,  parsimonioiii 
man,  who  took  a  dislike  to  Burke  because  he  monopolised  the  oonrv* 
sation,  and  tyrannised  intellectually  over  the  less-gifted  memben. 
Hawkins  had  moreover  a  contempt  for  poor  Goldsmith,  whom  he  am- 
sidered  a  mere  Grub-street  drudge,  capable  of  compiling  and  tnuu- 
lating,  but  unqualified  for  original,  and  especially  poetical,  composiim 
He  also  refused  to  pay  his  share  of  the  club-supper,  as  he  never  took 
supper  at  home. 

"  Was  the  man  excused  ?"  inquired  Dr.  Bumey  of  Johnson. 

"  Why  yes,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  for  no  man  is  angry  at  another 
for  being  inferior  to  himself.  We  all  scorned  him,  but  admitted  his 
plea.  Tet  I  really  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man  at  bottom,  though 
to  be  sure  he  is  penurious,  and  he  is  mean ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
he  has  a  tendency  to  savageness." 

Hawkins  ended  by  treating  Burke  with  extreme  rudeness,  and  was, 
on  his  next  visit  to  the  club,  so  coldly  received,  that  he  never  returned; 
and  no  one  much  regretted  it. 

Burke  was  impetuous,  vehement,  and  intolerant ;  but  he  delighted 
Johnson  by  never  being  unwilling  to  begin  talking,  and  never  being  in 
haste  to  leave  off.  He  was  always  ready  to  charge  on  an  adversary; 
but  he  was  not  a  good  listener,  and,  as  Johnson  admitted,  if  anyone 
was  talking  well  at  one  end  of  the  table,  Burke  would  begin  at  the 
other.  Yet  Burke  often  gave  way  when  Johnson  was  inclined  to  act 
the  Jove,  and  thunder. 

Burke  said  once  to  Langton  on  leaving  the  club,  "  0  no,  I  wouldn't 
talk  much  to-night ;  it  was  enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to 
Johnson." 

One  night  someone  wished  Dr.  Johnson  to  write  for  them  to  a  man 
who  had  once  sent  the  club  a  present  of  a  hogshead  of  claret,  which  was 
just  out.  The  letter  was  to  be  so  carefiilly  worded  as  to  induce  the 
benefactor  to  repeat  his  gift.  "  Dr.  Johnson  shall  be  our  dictator," 
cried  one  of  the  company,  "'W«»I'sowr  dictator,"  said  Johnson,  "yon 
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lid  ban  oo  wine ;  it  woald  be  my  basineea  cavers  tu  qitui  defrimtmti 
uilica  captrfl.  Wine  is  dangerous :  Rome  waa  ruined  by  luxury." 
Ice  repli«d :  "  If  yon  allow  no  wine  oa  dictator,  yon  eball  not  have 
for  ina8t«r  of  the  horse." 

"  In  this  club  only,"  eaya  Mr.  Forgter,  "  Burke  rauld  pour  forth  hia 
es  of  argument  and  eloquence,  hia  cshanstlese  imagery,  his  over- 
ing  illuBtration,  and  his  overpowering  copiousness  of  words. " 
Goldsmith,  though  often  cowed  by  Johnson,  and  made  u  butt  of  by 
brother  membera,  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  club.  His  vanity, 
blunders,  were  laoghed  at  good- humoured ly ;  and  here  he  conld  sing 

J  of  "  The  old  woman  tossed  in  a  bluiket." 
Langtoa  and  Beauclerk,  those  young  men  whom  the  genius  of 
inaon  bad  magnetised,  were  highly  clubbable.  Langton  was  a  very 
thin  man,  like  the  stork  on  one  leg  in  Raphael's  cartoon,  his  friend 
iQclerk  used  to  say.  He  was  a  mild,  contemplative,  scholarly  person, 
I  on  excellent  listener.  Miss  Hawkins  sketches  him  "  with  his  mild 
ntenauce,  elegant  features,  and  sweet  smite,  sitting  with  one  1^ 
sted  ronnd  the  other  as  if  fearing  to  occupy  more  space  than  was 
ijtable ;  his  person  inelining  forward  as  if  wanting  strength  to  sup- 
t  his  weight,  and  his  arms  crossed  over  his  bosom,  or  his  hands 
ked  together  on  hie  knee."  Fascinated  by  the  Rambler,  Langton 
I  come  to  town  when  a  mere  stripling  and  obtained  an  introduction 
the  great  writer.  He  afterwards  had  been  very  attentive  to  Johnson 
on  the  great  man  visited  Oxford,  and  so  an  affectionate  friendship 
I  sprung  up.  Langton  was,  moreover,  a  descendant  of  Cardinal 
ngtOD, — the  King  John's  Cardinal, — and  that  wiis  a  great  title  and 
pect  with  a  superstitiously-higb  Tory  like  Johnson,  who  hardly  knew 
'.  name  of  his  own  grandfather. 

Beftuelerk,  the  careless,  well-bred,  rakish  man  of  fashion,  was  the 
y  eon  of  Lord  Sidney  iJeauclerk,  grandson  of  the  Iluke  of  St. 
jana;  and  a  descendant  of  Charles  II.  soon  won  Johnson  by  his 
icefnl  manners  and  well-bred  wit.  He  at  last  ceased  to  attend 
I  club,  went  more  into  the  fashionable  world,  and  lost  his  right  of 
mbership.  On  his  marriage,  however,  with  Lady  Di  Spencer, 
igbter  of  the  Duke  of  Mariborongh,  Beanclerk  claimed  his  seat  at 
i  club  again,  and  once  more  attended  the  meetings, 
Gsrrick  came  in  when  the  clob  augmented  its  numbers.  Goldsmith 
1  proposed  the  augmentation.  "  It  will  give,"  he  said,  "on  agreeable 
;iety  to  our  meetings,  for  there  can  be  nothing  now  amongst  us  ;  we 
re  travelled  over  each  other's  minds."  Johnson  was  violent  at  this. 
Jo,  sir,"  said  be;  "you  have  never  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  pro- 
se yon." 

Among  these  new  members  was  Hogarth's  friend,  that  amiable  Irish 
blemau.  Lord  Cbarlemont,  the  accomplished  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
LUiamj  Jones  the  linguist,  and  George  Colman  the  dramatisl.  One 
joing,  BoHwell,  sometimes  tedious  with  his  incessant  worship  of  Dr. 
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you."  "He'll  be  of  ua,  rirr  growled  JohnaoD  .^esteni  Islsnds, 
we  will  permit  him  ?  The  flirt  dnka  in  Bdp^  jnd  eight  Cote 
such  language."  'is  and  frothy  as  nsniL 

Tet^  after  all,  the  oflbnoe  was  not  p  fii»f/  to  believe,  bntl  -fe 

not  have  worded  his  sentence  bo  pafcr*-  ^wgh  it  may  not  be  for  bis 
bis  appearance  at  the  dnb-door  vr*  - 1  bottle  will  fill  a  pint  bottle. 
the  son  of  a  poor  aeoond-hfliid  ^ 

Garrick  because  he  exbSHib^''  •  y  :  ''then  cork  it  up.** 
tempt  was  not  jurt  i  it  oer*  .owiTful ;  it  was  a  conversnlional  centre, 
son's.  This  Ibolish  cob*  ^  .tadini:  men  of  letters.  When  the  sotiety 
for  its  deTdopmnt^  ^  ^  -^^  Bishup  of  St.  Asaph,  then  newlv-electe^ 
Mr.  HawUna  f*  .-  '^-  ^^^  ^^^^  allow  me  to  say  that  the  honourof 
sodefy,  hATfaig  f^'  J-  '.-^'*  Head  Club  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  being 
TTftTftyyigf^f'  ;,-  '2  ^  »'^<oim^tcT  or  Surrey."  The  Bishop  raiijht  well 
his  wandsr'  --^^  r-^"'  -^  ^^^  elected  Lord  Camden  and  the  Bishop  rf 
num,  wl*    ^  "J"'  .va  Mackballed. 

aatioD      /?^r»  *'^''  ■•"*  death  of  Garrick,  Dr.  Johnson  dined  at  the 

H»v'      '  **  i*  **^  ^t*'^^  *  t^^'^  of  his  intellectual  life  for  the  last  time. 

M'      .^  ^jaff^y  * ''^^^^  --»  1784.    Boswell  was  there,  and  the  Bishop  of 

If        :  ^^  ,,.-i  Eliot,  Lord  Palmerston  (father  of  the  Premier).  Dr. 

^  j^  ^ni  >tr.  Malone.     The  Doctor  looked  ill ;  but  he  showed  a 

*^^'\f:,^:i!l<.  and  did  not  trouble  the  company  with  melancholy 

^^iix    tK^well  says:  "They  all  showetl  evident  marks  of  kind 

^^c!S  if^vcc  him,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased  ;  and  he  exerted 

^^^  ,v  Iv  ^  entertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed  him." 

u:\v  lutf  sketched  Johnson  as  he  alone  could  sketch  a  great 
-  Vcie  i:ii:!:antic  bodv,  the  hutre  massv  face  seamed  with  the  Bcan 
;'5*.v*«*.\  sho  brown  coat,  the  black- worsted  stockinsrs,  the  jntiv  TO 
.J  <.v  5\vrv'hetl  fore-top,  the  dirty  hands,  the  nails  bitten  and  j^ared  to 
jtf  .:u;»i.aro  familiar  lo  us  as  the  features  of  Wellington  or  Napoleon." 
'4  c  \>*ru  siill  more  minutely  from  his  incessant  observer,  Boswell,  all 
>c  l\v:orV  strange  habits  at  the  club  :  how  he  shook  his  head,  rocked 
v.>l\\;v,  and  rublH>d  his  left  knee  :  how  he  whistled,  how  he  chuckled, 
.?••:.;  "vw,  a:  last*  when  oxhaustoilbyviolence  and  vociferation,  he  used  to 
V\  >  ,;::  Vis  Vrvs'.h  vvnioirpsuov.s'.y  like  a  whale.     It  was  thus  he  sat 
■A  x.vl  ;.v.:  y-.:*t\:.  while  l.:)ngcon  bent  his  long  body  approvinirly 
r.l  l".;r.x;  ^   :,*«Ar*:s  :*.:r.,  iird  Uevnolds  easrerlv  turned  to  him  the 
.v*..;".:v  .".  >s  o,ir-;r.:!/yi:.  :;nvl  dobular  Gibbon  tapped  his  snnff-lK)i 
:  VA'^  "ji'.x.  uv.d  Ucsuclcrk  sv.et^rcti  with  a  cyniv*al  carelessness,  and 
v^jiir./xs  fiuv  c't'siViV.  w::h  ;:::v'.lcct,  and  bland  Dr.  Percy  smiled,  and 
V«;::'xo  \v:\:uv.  \i\r.>  :"  r  ar.  oixr.inir,  ar.d  Goldsmith  looked  at  himself 
".  :i  \\iv.O';:';vs>.  AV-.l  IV.  lV.:7i:;v  Ka:  :::r.o  on  the  table. 

.\:tcr  Garruk's  *a:;:o:i:cd  dea:h  ::-.e  club  was  known  as  the  Literary 

v'  ;iV      Ic  :iow  vvnnr.xS  its  honours  /aietly  to  tilled  authors  and  dilet- 

.t!ui  of  r.u-.k  :  yo:  >::1I  it  h;is  IniTe  names  on  its  records,  and  the 

^    xNot\"j;  ..v.V.s'Ts  v<'.<j  o?:*.v  >^-^Tft\>ed  trorn  the  popularity  and 
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'•  naturally  attracted  to  the  club  men  of  high  social  andpoli- 

Tn  1857  Buch  men  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 

'^arlisle,  Aberdeen,  and  Glenelg,  could  not  be  im- 

'  Macaulay  were  constant  attendants  at  the  club 

*^  wice  a  month  during  the  parliamentary  season. 

ihe  Johnson   Club  is  emblazoned    with   the 

ery  art  and  profession.    Among  statesmen  we 

aning,  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Fox,  Windham,  Gren- 

..verpool,  Lansdowne,  Aberdeen,  and  Clarendon.     It  is 

piished  writer   Mr.  Tom  Taylor  who   has  so  ably  epito- 

iie  glory    of  the   venerable    club :    In   natural  science   they 

f  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (whom  Peter  Pindar  ridiculed)  and  Pro- 

3 wen.     In  social  science  they  hare  Adam  Smith,  the  great 

jh  of  political  economy — though  poor  Boswell  did  think  the 

st  caste  by  electing  that  great  champion  of  common  sense.    In 

phy  they  boast  of  Whewell,  in  art  of  Reynolds,  in  medicine  of 

^  Blagden,  Fordyce,  Warren,  Vaughan,  and  Halford.    Among 

y  soldiers,  of  Kennell,  Leake,  and  Mure ;  among  great  church 

rics,  of  Shipley,  Barnard,  M'arley,  HinchcliflFe,  Douglas,  Blom- 

llberforce,  Vincent,  Bumey,  and  Hawtrey;  in  the  law,  of  Lords 

ton  and  Stowell,  and  Grant,   Austin,  and  Pemberton  Leigh. 

rge  Comewall  licwis,  at  once  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 

nent  scholar,  was  a  very  good  example  of  the  modem  ideal 

Fohnson  Club. 

3  august  body,  which  began  with  nine  members,  soon  widened 
ity.  In  1777  it  increased  to  twenty-six,  in  1778  to  thirty,  in 
J  thirty-fiye,  and  it  was  then  resolved  never  to  extend  the 
;cd  body  to  more  than  forty  members.  In  1810  Malone  gave 
nber  of  members  of  the  club  since  the  foundation  as  seventy- 
nrhom  fifty-five  had  been  authors. 

centenary  of  the  club  was  celebrated  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel 
ember  1864.  The  secretary.  Dr.  Milman,  the  venerable  Dean 
•aurs,  was  in  the  chair.  There  were  present  M.  van  de  Weyer, 
TIarendon  and  Stanhope,  Bishops  of  London  and  Oxford,  Lords 
lam,  Stanley,  Cranworth,  Kingsdown,  and  Harry  Vane;  the 
Hons.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Spencer  Walpole,  and  Eobert  Lowe; 
nry  Holland,  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Vice- 
IIot  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  Professor  Owen, 
Grote,  Mr.  C.  Austin,  Mr.  H.  Reeve,  and  Mr.  G.  Richmond, 
ake  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Earl  Russell,  the  Chancellor 
Exchequer,  Lord  Overstone,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  Mr.  W.  Stirling, 
revented  from  attending. 

The  Tratbllhrs'. 

iff  dofr  was  originated  soon  after  the  peace  of  1814,  by  Lord 
eagh,  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  gentlemen  who  had  travelled, 
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Johnson,  was  telling  Colman  of  their  journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 
and  of  the  Doctor's  willingness  to  believe  in  second  sight  Golmtn 
smiled  dissent.  BoswelFs  enthusiasm  was  ludicrous  and  frothy  as  usaaL 
"  Dr.  Johnson,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  is  only  willing  to  believe,  but  I  do 
believe  ;  the  evidence  is  enough  for  me,  though  it  may  not  be  for  his 
great  mind.  What  would  not  fill  a  quart  bottle  will  fill  a  pint  bottle. 
^V,  /  am  filled  with  heliefr 

"  Are  you  ?"  said  Colman  quietly  ;  "  then  cork  it  up." 

The  club  became  now  very  powerful ;  it  was  a  conversational  centre, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  leading  men  of  letters.  When  the  society 
was  only  fifteen  years  old,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  then  newly-elected, 
said  to  Fox  :  "  I  believe  Mr.  Fox  will  allow  me  to  say  that  the  honour  of 
being  elected  into  the  Turk's  Head  Club  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  being 
the  representative  of  Westminster  or  Surrey."  The  Bishop  might  wdl 
chuckle,  for  the  night  he  was  elected  Lord  Camden  and  tlie  Bishop  of 
Ulster  had  both  been  blackballed. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Garrick,  Dr.  Johnson  dined  at  the 
dub  where  he  had  spent  a  third  of  his  intellectual  life  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  Tuesday,  June  22,  1784.  Boswell  was  there,  and  the  Bishop  ol 
St.  Asaph,  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Palmerston  (father  of  the  Premier),  Dr. 
Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone.  The  Doctor  looked  ill ;  but  he  showed  a 
manly  fortitude,  and  did  not  trouble  the  company  with  melancholy 
complaints.  Boswell  says  :  '^  They  all  showed  evident  marks  of  kifid 
concern  about  him,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased  ;  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  be  as  entertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed  him." 

Macaulay  has  sketched  Johnson  as  he  alone  could  sketch  a  greii 
man.    '*  The  gigantic  body,  the  huge  massy  face  seamed  witii  the  scan 
of  disease,  the  brown  coat,  the  black- worsted  stockings,  the  gray  wig 
with  the  scorched  fore-top,  the  dirty  hands,  the  nails  bitten  and  pared  to 
the  quick,  are  familiar  to  us  as  the  features  of  Wellington  or  NapoleoD." 
We  learn  still  more  minutely  from  his  incessant  observer,  Boswell,  all 
the  Doctor's  strange  habits  at  the  club  ;  how  he  shook  his  head,  rodkel 
his  body,  and  rubbed  his  left  knee  ;  how  he  whistled,  how  he  chuckled, 
and  how,  at  last^  when  exhausted  by  violence  and  vociferation,  he  usedto 
blow  out  his  breath  contemptuously  like  a  whale.    It  was  thus  he  wt 
and  rocked  and  puffed,  while  Langton  bent  his  long  body  approvingly 
and  blandly  towards  him,  and  Eejholds  eagerly  turned  to  him  the 
aperture  of  his  ear-trumpet,  and  globular  Gibbon  tapped  his  snufT-box 
approvingly,  and  Beauclerk  sneered  with  a  cynical  carelessness,  and 
Garrick's  face  gleamed  with  intellect,  and  bland  Dr.  Percy  smiled,  and 
Burke  waited  keenly  for  an  opening,  and  Goldsmith  looked  at  himself 
in  a  wine-glass,  and  Dr.  Bumey  beat  time  on  the  table. 

After  Garrick's  lamented  death  the  club  was  known  as  the  Lit^aiy 
Club.  It  now  confines  its  honours  chiefly  to  titled  authors  and  dilet- 
tanti of  rank ;  yet  still  it  haa  brave  names  on  its  records,  and  the 
real  working  authoift  "w^tq  cm\^  ^'wvisr^  ^m  the  popnlwitf  and 
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thion  which  natnrallj  attnifled  to  the  dab  men  of  high  social  and  poli- 
:al  poffitioD,  In  1^57  auth  men  aa  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
)rdB  BroBgham,  Carlisle,  Aberdeen,  and  Oleoelg,  could  not  be  im- 
igned,  Ilaliftm  and  Mncaulny  were  coustant  attendanta  at  the  clnb 
nner,  which  takes  place  twice  a  month  during  the  parliamentary  seaaon. 
The  muster-roll  of  the  Johnson  Clnb  ia  emblazoned  with  the 
eat€6t  names  in  every  art  and  profession.  Among  etatesmen  we 
ive  Sheridan,  Canning,  Brougham,  Macanlay,  Fox,  Windham,  Gren- 
Ue.  Lords  Lirerpool,  Lanadowue,  Aberdeen,  and  Clarendon.  It  is 
at  accomplished  writer  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  who  has  bo  ably  epito- 
Ised  the  glory  of  the  venerable  club :  In  natural  science  they 
«et  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (whom  Peter  Pindar  ridicnied)  and  Pro- 
BBor  Owen.  In  Bocial  science  they  hare  Adam  Smith,  the  great 
ktriurch  of  political  economy — though  poor  Boswell  did  think  the 
ttb  lost  caste  by  electing  that  great  chamjiion  of  common  sense.  In 
lilosophy  they  boast  of  Whewell,  in  art  of  Reynolds,  in  medicine  of 
agent,  Biagden,  Fordyce,  Warren,  Taughun,  and  Halford.  Among 
holarly  soldiers,  of  Kenuell,  Leake,  and  More;  among  great  church 
gnitaries,  of  Shipley,  Barnard,  ftfarley.  Hinclicliffe,  Donglas,  Blom- 
tld,  Wilberforce,  Vincent,  Barney,  and  Uawtrey;  in  the  luw,  of  Lords 
dibnrion  and  Btowell,  and  Grant,  Austin,  and  Pemberton  Leigh. 
X  George  Comewall  I/ewiB,  at  once  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
1  eminent  scholar,  waa  a  very  good  example  of  the  modem  ideal 
'Ae  Johnson  Club. 

Thia  august  body,  which  began  with  nine  members,  soon  widened 
I  twenty.  In  1777  it  increased  to  twenty-sii,  in  1778  to  thirty,  in 
780  to  thirty-fiTe,  and  it  was  then  resolved  never  to  extend  the 
rivileged  body  to  more  than  forty  members.  In  1810  Mnlone  gave 
le  number  of  members  of  the  club  since  the  foimdation  as  seventy- 
I,  of  whom  fifty-live  had  been  authors, 

A  centenary  of  the  club  was  celebrated  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel 
I  Septfimher  ISfi-t.  The  secretary.  Dr.  Milman,  the  venerable  Dean 
^  St.  Paul's,  was  in  the  chair.  There  were  present  M.  van  de  Weyer, 
iftrlB  Clarendon  and  Stanhope,  Bishops  of  London  and  Oxford,  Lords 
IroDgham,  Stanley,  Cranworth,  Kingsdown,  and  Harry  Vane;  the 
light  Hons.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Spencer  Walpole,  and  Robert  Lowe; 
ir  Henry  Holland,  Sir  ('.  Eastlake,  Sir  Roderick  MDrchison,  Vice- 
hanccllor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  Professor  Owen, 
tr.  0-  Orote,  Mr.  C.  Austin,  Mr.  H.  Reeve,  and  Mr,  G.  Richmond. 
"he  Duko  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Earl  Russell,  the  Chancellor 
r  the  Eicheqner,  Lord  Overatone,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  Mr.  W.  Stirling, 
ere  prevented  from  attending. 

The  Tratbli-ehs". 
Kb  dn%  was  originated  aoon  after  the  peace  of  1814,  by  Lord 
igh,  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  gentlemen  who  had  travelled. 
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and  for  their  continental  friends.  The  primary  mle  ia  that  no  penon 
ifi  eligible  who  has  not  travelled  at  least  500  miles  from  London  in 
a  direct  line.  The  present  club-honse,  jammed  in  between  the  Athe- 
naeum and  the  Reform,  like  a  boy  riding  bodkin,  or  a  prisoner  gof- 
fering the  peine  forte  et  dure^  was  designed  and  built  by  Bany  in 
1832.  In  the  times  before  street-architecture  improved,  and  we  had 
had  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  daring  efforts  at  new  Gothic,  the  Travellenf 
was  thought  an  extraordinary  bijot^  and  very  like  a  black  swan.  The 
critics  said  there  was  no  small  frippery  Palladianism  here,  but  ^' a  rich 
astylar  composition,"  "  like  an  Italian  palace,"  carefully  finished,  and 
with  a  quiet  and  sober  effect.  On  the  south  front,  taciag  Garlton- 
gardens,  as  being  least  seen,  Mr.  Barry  ingeniously  expended  his  moBt 
striking  and  graceful  composition.  The  PaU-Mall  side  rejoices  in  a 
bold  rich  cornice  and  Corinthian  pilasters. 

The  Travellers'  was  nearly  burnt  down  in  1850,  when  the  billiard- 
rooms,  which  disfigured  the  garden-front,  were  injured. 

The  Athenjeum. 

This  palatial  and  still  reasonably  intellectual  club  was  oiganised 
in  1824.  It  supplied  a  want.  There  were  clubs  for  play,  and  plaj 
in  earnest  too ;  plenty  of  clubs  for  country  gentlemen  and  politidaiu, 
but  no  clubs  where  authors  and  artists  of  eminence  could  meet  with 
art  amateurs  and  members  of  the  professions.  At  the  preliminaiy 
meeting  there  were  present  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  John  Wilson  Crokcr, 
Chantrey,  Richard  Heber,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Dr.  Thomas  Tonng; 
Lord  Dover,  Davie  Gilbert,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Joseph  Jekyll,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Charles  Hatcheiit 
They  met  in  the  Eoyal  Society  Eooms  at  Somerset  House,  and  Faraday 
assisted  as  secretary.  The  society,  as  the  club  was  originally  called, 
first  met  at  the  Clarence  Club-house ;  but  in  1850  the  present  manfiioa 
— designed  by  Decimus  Burton — was  opened. 

The  club  is  built  upon  part  of  the  court-yard  of  Carlton  Hoiue. 
The  architecture  is  Grecian  and  pretentious.  The  frieze  is  copied  finna 
that  of  part  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  colossal  figure  of  Minerva  over  the 
portico  is  by  Bailey,  R.A.  The  library  is  celebrated  as  the  best  club- 
library  in  London.  The  expense  of  building  the  house  was  35,000^ 
and  it  cost  5,000/.  to  furnish.  On  the  plate,  linen,  and  glass  were  ex- 
pended 2,500/.;  on  the  library  at  starting  (it  is  always  growing)  4,000i 
The  stock  of  wine  in  the  cellars  is  worth  4,000/.,  and  is  as  much  ai 
mired  as  the  books.  The  yearly  revenue  was  about  9,000/.  When  that 
eccentric  man  Mr.  Walker,  "  the  Original,"  who  on  principle  objected 
to  washing  himself,  praised  this  excellent  club,  it  contained  1,200 
members  (including  ninety -five  noblemen  and  twelve  bishops), — of  all 
these  advantages,  Mr.  Walker,  defending  clubs  as  unselfish  places  not 
hostile  to  domestic  life,  said  you  obtained  a  share  for  twenty-five  gui- 
neas entrance  and  six  guineas  the  year. 
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Theodore  Hook's  fame  as  a  wit  and  a  hon  vivant^  and  also  the  po- 
pular notion  of  the  club's  style,  and  the  supposed  social  position  it  gave 
its  members,  led  to  the  Athensenm  losing  its  intellectual  rank.  Now 
Uie  doctors  hate  the  artists,  and  the  artists  the  authors,  and  the  bishops 
all  three,  and  the  fogies  everybody;  and  there  is  an  incessant  internecine 
war,  which  ends  in  spiteful  fits  of  blackballing  by  those  who  wish  to 
have  greater  elbow-room,  and  to  allow  no  more  of  the  oi  polUn  to  a 
share  in  their  comforts.  Still,  it  is  a  good  club ;  and  whenever  you 
enter  the  door  you  will  be  sure  to  see  some  well-known  celebrity 
crossing  the  hall  or  ascending  the  stairs. 

The  Temperance  Comer,  near  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  Theodore 
Hook's  favourite  comer,  still  retains  its  name.  The  waiters  always 
knew  that  his  call  for  '^  toast-and-water"  meant  brandy,  and  that "  lemon- 
ade" was  his  Ueroglyphic  for  gin, — ^brandy  and  gin,  the  two  blades 
of  the  weapon  with  which  this  reckless  genius  slowly  cut  his  throat.  It 
is  said  that  the  year  he  died,  the  diners  at  the  club  fell  off  full  300. 

The  Qaerick. 

This  once  delightful  club  has,  like  the  Athenaeum,  been  ruined  by 
its  own  popularity.  It  has  grown  into  anybody's  club,  and  since 
Thackeray's  death  it  has  become  less  hearty,  less  social,  less  clever.  It 
left  its  old  traditions  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  35  King-street,  where 
the  club  was  founded  in  1831 ;  originally  at  No.  35,  afterwards,  as  the 
members  increased,  it  moved  to  the  new  house,  more  westward,  in  Oar- 
rick-street.  It  was  originally  intended  to  bring  together  the  professors 
and  patrons  of  the  drama,  and  to  be  a  rendezvous  of  literary  men.  It 
is  said  now  to  have  sunk  into  a  sort  of  Junior  Guards'  Club,  for  men 
about  town,  and  that  the  authors  and  the  actors  there  occupy  a  very 
secondary  position. 

The  club,  whether  it  intellectually  revive  or  not,  will  always,  how- 
ever, be  an  interesting  show-place,  as  it  contains  (unless  the  guardsmen 
have  expelled  them  as  old-fashioned  lumber)  the  remarkable  gallery 
of  theatrical  portraits  collected  by  the  elder  Charles  Mathews,  and  given 
to  the  dub  (what  an  imperial  gift !)  by  Mr.  Dnrrant. 

In  the  old  house  you  ascended  from  the  street  by  a  double  flight  of 
stone  steps,  and  entered  a  dark  hall,  where  stood  a  fine  bust  of  Shake- 
speare by  Boubiliac.  On  the  left  was  the  strangers'  dining-room ;  over 
the  fireplace  hung  Mr.  CNeil's  admirable  likeness  of  Mr.  Keelcy  (we 
are  quoting  a  capital  article  written  by  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks),  and  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer's  portrait  of  Charles  Young.  The  smoking-room  con- 
tained a  large  sea-piece  by  Stansfleld,  and  a  flne  panoramic  Baalbec  by 
David  Boberts.  Mrs.  Stirling's  bright  face  looked  down  upon  the 
smokers;  and  there  was  a  statuette  of  one  who  loved  the  room — the 
author  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  coffee-room  was  the  front  room  looking 
into  King-street,  behind  which  was  a  morning-room  for  newspapers  and 
writing,  and  the  small  but  excellent  dramatic  library. 

The  members  dined  in  the  coflTee-room.   The  Icyal  \.\m^^x.T!Ni%s3wir' 
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ray  dined  there,  he  sat  in  a  niche  over  which  hnng  a  scene  from  tk 
Clandestine  Marriage,  On  the  mantelpiece  were  Ckurrick^  candleslida 
and  Kean's  ring.    In  the  morning-room  they  had  a  delightftil  Kitty  Clitt 

On  the  second  floor  was  a  press  fall  of  folios  of  fine  theatrical  prints 
In  the  card-room  were  many  excellent  likenesses,  particnlarly  one  of  Mn. 
Listen  as  Dollalola.  Ah!  that  was  a  hannt,  and  the  clnb  should  nefer 
have  been  transplanted.  The  new  building,  with  a  frontage  of  ninety- 
six  feet,  was  built  by  Mr.  Marrable.  The  style  is  Italian;  the  staircase 
is  of  carTed  oak.  The  library  is  no  larger  than  before,  but  the  kitdie» 
are  sumptuous. 

In  1855  the  members  of  the  Garrick  Clnb  were  entertained  at  a 
regal  dinner  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House,  giyen  by  a 
brother  member,  Lord  Mayor  Moon. 

James  Smith  and  Theodore  Hook  were  both  great  frequenters  rf 
the  Garrick  Club.  Hook  was  a  special  admirer  of  liquids,  and  of  all 
liquids  in  summer  he  loved  best  the  iced  gin-punch,  made  with  ioed 
soda-water  and  flavoured  with  maraschino,  the  invention  (Mr.  Timbe, 
after  infinite  research,  has  discovered)  of  Mr.  Stephen*  Price,  once  lessee 
of  Dmry-lane  Theatre.  Hook  had  a  quenchless  thirst ;  it  indeed  killed 
him  at  last ;  and  he  is  once  said  before  dinner  (mark  the  hopelessness  of 
the  man  from  this  fact)  to  have  drunk  the  best  share  of  six  jugs  of  iced- 
punch  at  one  sitting,  and  to  have  then  gone  off  and  dined  with  Lord 
Canterbury.  (Hook  could  not  exist  a  day  without  contributing  to  the 
amusement  of  a  lord.)  He  always  ate  little ;  this  day  he  ate  less.  Mr. 
Horace  Twiss,  Lord  Eldon's  ugly  biographer,  who  sat  near  him,  asked 
him  if  he  felt  ill.  "  Not  exactly,"  said  the  gay  suicide;  "  but  my  stomach 
won't  bear  trifling  with,  and  I  was  tempted  to  take  a  biscuit  and  a  glass 
of  sherry  about  three." 

Tom  Hill,  that  fussy,  worthy  old  fellow  so  pleasantly  sketched  in 
Gilberl  Gnmey,  was  a  great  ftivourite  at  the  Garrick ;  indeed,  vho 
could  help  liking  the  genial  old  warm-hearted  gossip,  probably  tbe 
original  of  "  Paul  Pry"  ?  He  was  bom  in  1760  and  died  in  1841— ti« 
Methuselah  of  all  the  wits — ^young,  gay,  knowing,  and  amiable  to  th« 
last.  He  had  been  a  drysalter  in  Queenhithe,  and  losing  money  by 
indigo  (very  blue  he  probably  looked  at  the  loss),  wisely  retired  into 
harbour  in  pleasant  bachelor-chambers  in  the  Adelphi.  After  hiB 
death,  his  books,  valued  at  6,000/.,  tooka  week  selling.  His  collection 
of  old  English  poetry  was  pronounced  incomparable  even  by  that  reader 
of  all  that  everyone  else  had  forgotten— Southey.  Like  Captain 
Morris,  he  attained  to  an  old  age  by  rising  early,  and  a  strict  persist- 
ence in  occasional  abstinence.  James  Smith  used  to  say  of  him: 
"  Discover  Tom's  age  ?  impossible !  the  register  that  contained  it 
was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London."  And  Hook  used  to  cap  it  by, 
*^Pooh,  pooh!  why  he*s  one  of  the  little  Hills  that  are  spoken  of  as 
skipping,  in  the  Psalms." 

Albert  Smith  waa  ^  lead^t  ^t  tb.^  Garrick,  and  his  memory  will  long 
iiVe  there  a&  a  kind  and  «oe\^  xnsxL. 
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Thk  Reform. 

The  Rerortn  Club  was  eBtaljlished  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  groat 

*"  —father  of  endlesa  bilie  that  are  jet  to  be.    It  begtin  in  Great' 

e-street  and  Gwydyr-house ;  unj   ia  1837  Barry  projected  the 

mt  grand  and  t>a1alial  buildiDg.     It  was  to  be  larger,  grander,  and 

«conTcnientthananjofitBpredeceB8ora.  Tbelmll  was  to  eclipse  that 

ihe  Atliecienm,  which,  with  its  scjigliola  columna  and  fine  area,  thirty- 

1  feet  broad  by  fiftj-seven  long,  had  been  one  of  the  show  places  of 

pdttn.     Tlie  architect  certainly  sucfieeded  in  producing  a  Bumptuons 

bding,  boiruwing  eome  grand  and  BJmple  thoagbts  from  Michael 

^Io'b  design  for  the  Farnese  Palace.    The  clab  containa  eis  floora 

I  13t  npartfflentB;  but  tbo  wiodows  are  too  small,  and  the  ball  has 

lowed  up  everything.    The  comicione  (Mr.  KuBkin's  abomination) 

rty-eigbt  foct  from  the  pavement.     The  truly  magnificent  hall, 

jfosix  by  fifty  feet,  resemblea  an  Italian  corlile,  and  is  aurronnded 

■colonaades,  below  Ionic,  above  Curinlhiau ;  below  are  portraits  of 

inent  Reformers,  and  above  frescoeB  of  Mnaic,  Poetry,  Painting,  and 

nlptore,  by  Pari'ia.    Tlic  floor  of  the  hall  ia  tesBcllated,  and  the  roof 

Ifjdiapered  flinUglass,  by  Pellatt,  cost  600^.   The  staircaae  (a  very  pala- 

1  one)  leads  to  an  npper  gallery,  opening  into  the  prinoipal  draw- 

|-roQm.  which  rona  the  whole  length  of  the  garden  front;  adjoining 

i  delightfiiliy  snug  library.    The  kitchen  was  planned  by  the  great 

Rfer,  whose  banquets  here  are  historical.     He  exerted  his  greatest 

1  on  the  O'Connell,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Sir  C.  Napier  (1854),  and 

ionnt  Falmerston  (ISDO)  dinners. 

The  Cablton. 

I  The  Carlton  wae  founded  tiy  the  Dnke  of  Wellington — that  resolnte 
■'Tartar  in  politics,  who  treated  the  people  as  mere  c/iair  de  canon, 
I  had  only  Eympatby  with  tbe  class  to  whose  privileges  he  had  been 
tnttted.  It  held  its  tirst  meeting  in  Charlea-etreet,  8t.  James's,  in 
tl,  and  the  next  year  removed  to  Lord  Kenaington's,  in  Carlton- 
In  1S36  Sir  Robert  Smirke  bought  the  still  uncomfortable 
f  gentlemen  a  new  honse  in  Pall  Mall.  This  growing  too  amall,  it 
miargcd  in  184C,  and  in  1854  pulled  down  for  rebuilding.  The 
itfgn  ia  at  once  ambitious  and  imitative.  It  is  a  sort  of  heavy  copy 
VSaosovino's  Library  at  Tenice.  The  use  of  poliBlied  red  Peterhead 
mite  was  mnch  diacnaaed  at  first ;  but  time  has  shown  that  it  laets 
I  f^t,  it  is  a  question  with  many  whether  the  perishable  stone 
tey  not  outlive  even  Toryism  Itself.  It  has  been  objected  by  persons 
ifco  do  not  adore  everything  either  because  it  is  Greek  or  becauae  it  is 
■diffival,  that  the  entablature  of  the  Ionic  in  the  clnb-iront  is  too 
ponderooe,  and  weighs  down  the  plainer  Doric  below. 

The  Usion. 
Tlie  Union,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Trafalgar-square,  was  erected 
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in  1824  from  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  It  is  simple  but  spadons; 
yet,  even  with  snch  a  fine  outlook  on  the  square,  it  seems  ratiier  like 
an  exile  banished  from  Pall  Mall,  and  moping  over  its  fate.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  politicians  and  rich  city  merchants,  who  oonU 
here  meet  on  common  ground. 

James  Smith  was  a  frequenter  of  this  club.  At  three  o'clock  he 
used  to  come  and  read  the  papers,  and  about  fiye  join  a  knot  of  talken 
by  the  fire. 

"  If  Lady  HarringtoD,"  he  says,  "  happen  to  drive  past  our  window 
in  her  landau,  we  compare  her  equipage  with  the  Algerine  ambassadof  b; 
and  when  politics  happen  to  be  discussed,  rally  Whigs,  Badicals,  and 
Conseryatiyes  alternately,  but  never  seriously,  such  subjects  having  a 
tendency  to  create  acrimony." 

At  seven  Smith  adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  and  ordered  haandi 
of  mutton  and  apple-tart.  These  discussed,  he  mounted  to  the  libraiy, 
took  a  book  and  an  arm-chair  till  nine ;  then  called  for  a  cup  of  cofto 
and  a  biscuit,  read  till  eleven,  and  at  that  hour  went  home  to  bed. 

The  Conservative. 

The  Conservative  Club  was  built  in  1845,  by  Smirke  and  Basevi,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Thatched-House  Tavern,  74  St.  James's-street,  wha« 
Swift  used  to  dine.  The  upper  portion  is  Corinthian,  the  lower  Boman 
Doric.  The  interior  was  decorated  in  colour  by  Sang.  As  the  smok- 
ing-room is  a  great  feature  at  the  Union,  the  library  at  the  AthenseuDi 
and  the  hall  at  the  Reform,  so  is  the  kitchen  at  the  Conservati?e,  being 
larger  than  even  that  of  its  Liberal  rival.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  ne?er 
to  have  entered  the  Conservative  Club  except  to  view  it  as  a  show  place. 

Other  equally  important  clubs — the  Army  and  Navy,  the  United 
Service,  the  Guards',  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Junior  Athenseum, 
&c. — we  must  leave  unnoticed.  It  is  difficult  to  sketch  their  present 
aspect  without  personality  that  might  be  offensive,  and  would  in  many 
cases  give  pain.  Those  who  enter  clubs  should  enter  as  friendfli 
not  as  spies  or  reporters.  Fox,  Selwyn,  Johnson,  and  such  men  maj 
be  described,  and  we  have  described  them,  and  burnished  up  the  best  of 
the  old  stories  current  about  their  sayings  and  doings ;  but  we  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  Flyblow  or  the  Scalper  to  measure  the  wine  that  DemoB 
drinks,  or  to  count  the  cigars  that  Aristos  smokes. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  sketch  the  bygone  clubs — the  Mermaid  and 
Crockford*s,  the  Kit-cat  and  the  Tatler,  ifec.  We  can  promise  our  kind 
but  exacting  critics  that  on  this  occasion,  anxious  to  meet  their  ap- 
proval, we  will  invent  every  story  we  use,  and  that  a  collection  of  en- 
tirely original  witticisms,  by  Swift,  Ben  Jonson,  Foote,  Quin,  and 
Colman,  is  now  preparing  for  next  month's  publication,  to  meet  the 
urgency  of  a  very  natural  demand. 
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^Tt  t^crc  mort  SSoilbs  l^nn  one  1 
iDEN  key  opens  many  locka.  Exploring  the  arcana  of  coemical 
'Bdeace  with  a  new  torch,  we  have  fouad  that  the  heat  and  light  which 
sustain  Life  on  oar  planet,  instead  of  travelling  down  to  ub  from  the 
ntD  through  the  waatea  of  Space,  arc  developed  within  the  domain  of 
Earth  itself.  We  have  found  that  Heat  and  Light  are  but  forma  of  the 
jrrand  coemical  force  which  in  its  simplest  form  is  called  Gravitation 
or  Attraction,  and  which  is  more  or  leea  inherent  in  all  Matter.  We 
bare  aJso  shown,  or  maintained,  that,  like  the  great  cosmical  force  of 
vbich  they  are  forms,  Heat  and  Light  do  not  ray  out  indiscriminately, 
from  all  parts  of  the  sun  alike,  but  only  towards  other  orbs, — their 
derelopmant  being  dependent  upon  cosmical  interaction:  the  Sun  him- 
self, in  fact,  being  an  inert  magnet  but  for  the  surrounding  orbs  which 
excite  him  to  action,  themselves  being  simultaneously  excited  by  him. 
And  lastly,  we  have  found  that  the  development  of  Heat  and  Light, 
instead  of  beii^  an  exhausting  process,  the  effect  of  intense  self-de- 
stroying combustion,  is  as  natural  and  as  inherent  a  quality  of  Matter 
Bfl  Qraritation  itself,  and  no  more  wastes  a  body  than  Colour  or  Weight 
does. 

Science  has  peopled  the  Skies  with  fables  and  monstrosities,  almost 
ae  jnarvellona  as  those  with  which  the  young  and  lively  Muse  of  Greece 
peopled  her  Olympus — that  wide-spreading  realm  of  the  gods  which 
hung  over  and  interlaced  with  the  whole  {Jrecian  world.  Hesiod 
would  have  been  delighted  to  sec  the  myth  of  Saturn  devouring  his 
children  adopted  by  a  staid  body  of  savans  at  the  present  day,  as  a 
scientific  doctrine  representing  the  actual  condition  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem. As  one  of  its  first  consequences,  our  new  doctrine  makes  an  end 
of  tMs  extraordinary  hypothesis.  It  sweeps  away,  as  a  grotesque  myth, 
the  notion  that  the  Sun  is  a  fiery  ogre,  ever-wasting  in  self- consuming 
Sameo,  and  recruiting  his  failing  substance  and  strength  by  sncking-in 
and  devouring  the  surrounding  orbs,  until,  in  a  period  marvellously 
short,  he  and  they  perish  together, — like  the  fabulous  juggler  who  first 
swallows  his  brothers,  then  swallows  himself.  Instead  of  a  solar  system 
ceaaelessly  consuming  itself  from  the  first  hour  of  its  creation,  we  have 
given  to  view  a  new  theorj'  by  which  a  conservation  of  force  takes 
the  place  of  endless  destruction  and  waste,  and  by  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  solar  system  are  brought  into  harmony  with  that  economy 
of  force  which,  in  principle  at  least,  is  acknowledged  by  modem  science 
to  pervade  the  universe. 

The  views  above  summarised,  and  pnviouBly  ax^^uu^eA,  cr>d!X.\\.m.S£. 
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in  effect  a  New  System.  They  form  an  entirely  new  basis  for  astrooo- 
mical  calculations  and  speculations.  And  it  is  hardly  an  exaggention 
to  say  that  their  adoption  will  necessitate  a  radical  reform,  a  complete 
revision  of  the  doctrines  of  cosmical  science.  By  a  "few  instanoes,  out 
of  the  many,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  the  new  elements  which  our 
System  introduces  into  astronomical  calculations, — ^beginning  with  i 
problem  which  has  excited  no  small  amount  of  interest  even  on  die 
part  of  the  general  public. 

Are  there  more  worlds  than  one  ?    This  is  a  qaertion  w^oh  fmibA 
a  keen  controyerByBome  years  ago.    The  point  at  issne  was,  Is  tte 
Earth  the  only  inhabited  member  of  our  solar  i^tem  ?    The  uphoUen 
of  the  negatire  answer  to  this  pro'blem  relied  upoft— kit  at  least  migiit 
have  relied  upon,  if  they  had  folly  arailed  bhemselTes  of  the  arguBMOti 
which  the  present  dogmas  of  soienoe  place  at  thdr  disposal — three  dif- 
ferent objections,  each  of  a  very  formidable  aspect.    It  was  mnntaiiMd 
that  the  Bun  being  a  mass  of  fire— matter  in  a  stale  of  combnslioii  ftr 
exceeding  in  intensity  anything  possible  or  even  conceivable  on  oir 
planet — could  not  be  inhabited  by  a&y  race  of  beings  imi^inable  by  sa 
And  a  like  inference  was  dogmatically  made  in  regard  to  Mereuiy  and 
Venus,  in  which  planets  the  heat,  according  to  the  established  tfaearji 
must  be  too  great  for  any  existence  save  that  of  the  fftbulons  hJh- 
mander.    On  the  other  hand  the  outer  planets — those  farther  tlua 
our  planet  from  the  Sun — were  held  to  be  too  cold  to  support  liring 
inhabitants.    Even  at  Mars — if  the  present  doctrine  be  correct— Ik 
cold  must  be  too  great  to  support  Life  of  any  kind  as  it  exists  on  our 
planet.    And  at  Jupiter  (according  to  the  same  doctrine)  the  amonnt 
of  heat  and  light  is  only  T^V^h  of  what  we  enjoy  here :  so  that  thk 
magnificent  planet  must  be  always,  and  in  all  parts,  subjected  to  a 
worse  than  Arctic  night.    Thirdly,  it  was  said,  somewhat  over-boldlj, 
that  the  Moon  has  no  atmosphere,  and  that  there  is  no  good  groond 
for  believing  that  the  distant  planets  are  better  circumstanced.    How 
do  we  know,  it  was  said,  that  the  other  planets  have  atmospheres?— 
and  if  no  atmosphere,  of  course,  no  Life. 

In  fact  we  are  somewhat  ashamed  to  say  that  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Earth  was  a  particularly  favoured  orb,  and  that 
the  others  were  created  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  for  the  sake  of  the 
human  race  on  Earth.  In  the  words  of  the  high  priest  of  this  school, 
chief  expounder  of  its  tenets,  our  jrlobe  "  is  the  domestic  hearth,  and 
only  (inhabited)  world,  in  the  Uuiveree."  The  Sun  is  regarded  as 
simply  ministering  to  our  cxistencHB ;  "and  in  regard  to  our  sister- 
planets,  which  were  all  but  denied  the  humble  honour  of  being  utcfal 
to  us,  it  is  suggested  that  their  raison  (telre  is  merely  to  furnish  pro- 
blems for  the  human  mind,  and  to  excite  a  portion  of  our  intellectual 
powers  which  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant. 

According  to  the  system  which  we  have  propounded,  there  are  at 
ieast  two  new  elements  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  question.  One 
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H  M  tiie  T&gt  tDfluonce  of  an  atmoaphere  an  the  eScote  of  the  coe- 
y  tottx  wliiuh  generates  Heat  aod  Light.  BecondJv,  if — as  we  hold 
t  and  Light  are  not  a  mere  mdiBcritniiiate  efflux  from  the  eiin, 
Tthe  rcEolt  of  coBmical  interflction,  it  ie  obvioRG  that  the  dereLo|)- 
ment  of  heat  and  light  depetide  not  eimply  on  the  distaace  of  any  orb 
&om  the  BUD,  but  alio  npon  itn  magnitude :  for,  ealen's  paribus,  the 
larger  the  planet,  the  more  will  it  excite  the  solar  action,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  beat  and  li^ht  generated  in  its  atmoBpticre. 

Now,  lirst  of  all,  let  m  aek.  What  is  an  AtmoBphere  ?  This  ie  a 
mofii  iii)|xtrtaat,  indeed  a  cardinal  point  of  the  problem :  for  nnqnes- 
tionably  if  a  planet  haa  no  atniosphere,  it  cannot  support  Life  of  any 
Idnd  conceivable  by  na.  Ie,  theo,  an  atmosphere  a  coTering,  a  yest- 
aent,  whidi  a  planet  or  other  coemical  orb  may  have  or  not,  just  aa  a 
m&n  may  or  may  not  wear  a  coat?  1b  it  an  ac-cident,  or  exceptional 
phenomenon,  of  coemical  existence? — or  ifi  the  poBsesdon  of  tm  atmo- 
Bpbere  the  norma]  condition  of  great  organieed  masses  of  matter,  Buch 
«M  the  planets  and  the  other  grand  orbs  which  compose  the  nnirotee  ? 
We  advance  the  latter  opinion :  we  maintain  that  the  possession  of  an 
^ttno^bere  is  the  normal  condition  of  ihe  planets  and  of  all  the  great 
~  B  of  the  universe. 

f  What,  in  tmth,  is  an  atmosphere  but  an  exhalation  (eo  to  call  it) 
I  BoUd  matter?  It  is  like  the  smell  of  bodiefi^an  invisible  efiln- 
^  of  matter.  Every  material  object  haa  an  effluvium  of  this  kind. 
I  Ecent  of  Sowers  is  their  atmosphere, — a  radiation  of  their  sub- 
i  in  the  form  of  a  subtle  essence.  In  a  lessor  degree,  the  green- 
t  newly-plougUed  field,  gives  eensible  proof  of  a  similar  ex- 
lion  ;  and  anyone  who  has  sauntered  among  pine-woods  roust  have 
(elt  how  the  healthful  essence  of  the  trees  is  breathed  forth  exhilarat- 
ingly  npon  the  air.  Even  water  has  a  amell,  effluvium,  atmosphere. 
Booling  on  a  lake,  we  percdve  it  unmistakably ;  and  the  effluvium  of 
the  sea  is  acknowledged  by  all,  not  only  as  ui  olfactory  perception,  bat 
also  a£  a  bracing  stimulant  to  our  frames.  Even  metals,  to  a  blind 
man  of  quick  olfactory  perceptions,  may  be  dislingniehed  hy  their 
uoell.  Now,  the  atmosphere  of  plauete  is  of  the  same  kind  and  of 
■imilAT  origin.  It  i&  an  exhalation  of  their  solid  mass,  of  the  various 
materials  which  compose  their  substance.  It  is  the  volatilised  portion  of 
■ '.—  planet,  consisting  (chiefly)  of  the  goeeg  given  off  by  the  Bolid  matt«r 
wliicli  mutter  is  but  gases  solidified  in  various  forma,  lleuco  every 
;  liitiet,  as  well  as  stellar  orL,  must  have  an  atmosphere  of  some  kind. 
Moreover,  if  the  evidence  of  the  new  art  of  spectral  analysiB  is  to  be 
relied  on,  the  subetunce  of  the  other  planets  is  almost,  if  not  perfectly, 
idcnlicnl  with  that  of  earth :  hence  Uieir  atmos])heres  iikeft-ibc  ranst 
be  siiiiilar  in  character  to  ours,  and  titted  to  support  similar  forma  of 
life. 

The  doctrine  so  long  held  that  the  moon  is  devoid  of  an  atmo- 
^tfieio  has^of  late  been  shaken  by  counter  opinions  entertained  by  some 
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of  onr  bigheHt  authorities  in  astronomical  Bcience ;  and  one  may  boldlj 

maintain  that  the  lunar  orb  has  an  atmoBphere  without  being  deenwd 
a  heretic.    Certainiy,  the  moon  exhibits  Bome  phenomena  nhich  an 
not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  doctrine  that  oar  fair  satellite  ii 
lesH — a  bare  maes  of  atony  nudity.    The  occasional  appearance  in  din 
light  of  the  whole  of  her  orb  at  times  of  new  moon,  when  only  a  lids 
segment  of  her  surface  is  irradiated  by  the  sun, — that   appearuMe 
when,  in  addition  to  the  silver  sickle  of  the  new  moon,  the  remaindit 
of  her  orbed  surface  is  at  the  same  time  visible  in  paler  light,  whi^ 
in  the  ancient  ballad  of  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens"  is  described  as  *'  the  dj 
moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms,"  and  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  preai 
of  stormy  weather, — is  one  of  those  phenomena  which  seem  to  ni 
prove  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere.     Another  is  the  ^t  t1 
frequently,  when  the  earth  is  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  the  mo 
between  onr  planet  and  the  sun,  the  side  of  the  lunar  orb  neit  U 
earth,  and  upon  which  no  direct  ray  from  the  sun  can  fall,  is  nof 
theleSB  visible  to  us  as  a  dusky  copper-hned  disc.    There  are  bat  M 
ways  of  explaining  these  phenomena.    The  one  adopted  (if  we  can  4 
call  it  adopted)  by  science  is,  that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere, « 
that  the  dim  irradiation  of  the  portion  of  its  surface  tnmed  away  & 
the  sun  is  doe  to  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  by  this  atmosphen 
so  that  rays  which  would  have  passed  away  into  the  void,  are  c 
and  thrown  back  so  as  dimly  to  irradiate  the  otherwise  dark  udel 
onr  satellite. 

This  explanation  is  intelligible  and  by  no  means  improbable. 
the  same  time  there  is  another  esplanation  which  su^csts  itself  t«ni 
and  which  naturally  arises  out  of  the  new  doctrine  stated  in  the  [i 
vions  papers  of  this  series — namely,  that  every  planet  tends  to  devd 
a  light  of  its  own,  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  the  viubiT 
to  UB  of  the  lunar  orb  during  a  terrestrial  eclipse  is  due  to  the  a 
interaction  going  on  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  tending  to  i 
veiop  light  on  the  moon's  surface ;  just  as,  I  hold,  the  Innar  actiw 
npon  onr  planet  tends  to  lessen  our  darkness  during  an  eclipse  of  Ite 
sun.  The  same  explanation  may  apply  to  the  somewhat  spectral  ^ 
pearance  of  "the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms," — the  eicilini; 
cosmical  influence  of  our  planet  sufficing  to  produce  a  faint  irradiation 
of  the  part  of  the  moon's  surface  hid  from  the  solar  light. 

If  the  former  of  these  explanations  be  adopted,  then  the  tnoon  hw 
an  atmosphere  ;  for  the  hypothesis  proceeds  wholly  npon  this  basji. 
If  the  new  explanation  which  (without  discarding  the  other)  we  eng- 
gest  as  an  alternative  be  adopted,  then  at  first  sight  it  appean  to 
prove  nothing  either  for  or  against  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere. 
Bnt  this  is  not  the  case :  for  how  is  light  to  be  developed  without  on 
atmosphere?  Moreover,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  future  article,  I  h»ve 
good  reasons  for  maintaining  that  even  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun 
which  comes  to  us  fronv  Oie  ^Vaatte  ia  reflected  not  by  their  bare  iciii 
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,  bnt  by  their  atmospheres — by  the  light-generating  gsseoiiB  or 
nl  enrelope  which  anrronnds  them, 

tot  even  in  theory  do  I  hold  that  all  the  planets  bare  an  eqnally 
leped  atmosphere,  or  gaseous  envelope :   for,  though   the  great 

Riples  of  Creation  (if  we  may  bo  venture  to  speak)  appear  to  show 
oairormity,  DiTersity  is  ncqaestionably  one  of  the  most  Btriking  phe- 
nomena of  their  application.  If  uniformity  [lerrades  the  principles,  the 
grand  featnrco,  of  Creation,  diversity  not  less  strikingly  characteriBea 
Uie  details.  As  there  are  no  two  hntnan  faces  exactly  alike,  it  is  still 
teas  to  be  expected  that  the  condition  of  all  the  planets  is  identical. 
Nerertheless,  alike  deductively  and  inductively,  we  find  gronnds  for 
holding  that  every  planet  has  an  atmosphere  of  some  kind.  It  is  a 
coDceivable  idea,  it  is  trne,  that  an  infant  planet,  suddenly  throTvn  off 
into  space  from  a  larger  orb,  shotild  have  no  atmosphere  at  first, — jast 
Bs  our  sublunary  infants  at  first  lack  teeth  and  hair,  which  come  to 
them  in  their  process  of  growth.  But  there  is  no  reliable  indication 
of  any  kind,  or  even  any  fair  ground  for  hypothesis,  that  any  of  the 
planets  are  so  much  younger  than  the  earth  that  they  have  not  yet 
■ttained  to  the  development  of  an  atmosphere  :  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, all  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  planets,  especially  as  regards 
their  reflection  (if  not  also  refraction)  of  light,  seem  to  indicate  of 
necessity  the  existence  of  atmospheres  surrounding  them. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  to  hold  that  all  the  orbs  of  the  universe  have 
formed  themselves  oat  of  nebulse  by  the  process  of  solidification, — then 
BTcry  planet  and  other  orb  musl  have  had  an  atmosphere  from  the  first. 
In  fact,  at  the  oatset  it  must  have  been  all  atmosjjhere.  Hence,  on  this 
hypothesis — so  prevalent,  if  not  actually  adopted  w  the  creed  of  science 
—it  is  beyond  one's  power  to  conceive  how  any  orb  or  planet  should 
lack  an  atmosphere  now.  On  the  other  hypothesis,  that  the  orbs  have 
been  flung  off  from  still  larger  bodies  (or  from  one  grand  central  mass), 
it  is  natnral  to  conceive  that  a  period  must  elapse  for  superficial  disin- 
le^ation,  evaporation,  exhalation,  before  an  atmosphere  would  be 
brmed, — although,  we  repeat,  the  appearance  of  all  our  planets  seems 
to  deny  that  any  of  thera  is  in  such  a  period  now ;  but,  on  the  received 
oebnlar  theory,  the  lack  of  atmosphere  of  some  kind  is  inconceivable. 
Only  fancy  an  orb  solidifying  itself  so  greedily,  and  possessing  so  keen 
B  power  of  assimilntion  or  digestion,  as  actually  to  eat  up  and  incorpo- 
rate into  its  solid  mass  eveiy  particle  of  the  gaseous  and  aqueous  va- 
pooTB  out  of  which  it  grew! — leaving  itself  a  bare  dry  mass  of  solid 
matter,  and  thereby  imposing  upon  itaelf  the  necessity  of  gradually 
nndohig  its  work  of  appropriation  or  solidification  in  order  to  create 
inew  an  atmosphere  by  the  opposite  process  of  eilialation  and  disiu- 
t^ration. 

Now,  mark  the  important  bearing  which  these  views  have  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  planets  are  inhabitable.  In  the 
j^ngust  Number,  we  showed  how  immeneely  Hdr  de^&Yo^m^aX.  (^S.\ 
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and  light  is  dependent  upon  the  atmosphere  in  Td^ich  they  are  gene- 
rated. We  showed  that  a  differenoe  in  the  density  of  the  atmospliflre 
in  which  a  candle  is  burnt  occasions  a  still  greater  difference  in  the 
amount  of  light  evolved, — in  flEict,  that  a  difference  of  five-sixths  in  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  causes  the  light  to  increase  or  diminish  a 
hundredfold !  This,  be  it  observed,  is  the  resnlt  of  a  difference  in  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere — its  quality  or  constituent  elements  runain- 
ing  the  same.  But  if  the  quality  dso  be  changed,  say  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  oxygen,  the  amount  of  light  evolved  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  increased.  In  fact,  by  augmenting  the  igniferous  conditkHi 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  a  common  candle  may  be  made  to  bnrn 
with  a  brilliance  positively  dazzling, — ^yet,  without  the  slightest  in- 
crease of  its  consumption  by  combustion.  The  candle  will  last  as  kog 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  yet  the  difference  in  tiie  quantify  of 
heat  and  light  evolved  may  be  a  thousandfold  I 

Hence,  if  any  of  the  more  distant  planets  have  an  atmosphere 
denser  than  Earth's,  or  of  a  more  igniferous  quality,  that  planet, 
though  more  distant  from  the  sun,  may  enjoy  as  much  heat  and  light 
as  earth  does.  And  as  some  of  the  outer  planets — ^notably  Jupiter  vd 
Saturn — are  immensely  larger  than  earth,  I  regard  it  as  certain  \bii 
their  atmospheres  are  both  larger  and  denser  than  Earth's. 

Next,  as  to  the  other  element  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  virtoe 
of  our  new  system.  If  heat  and  light  be  forms  of  the  great  oosmical 
force  of  attraction, — raying-out  from  the  sun  not  indiscriminately  iato 
all  parts  of  Space,  but  only  between  orbs,  as  the  result  of  cosmical  in- 
teraction,— then  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  the  solar  influence  de- 
pends not  merely  upon  the  distance  of  the  planet  acted  upon,  but 
likewise  upon  the  planet's  magnitude, — i.  e.  its  power  of  exciting  the 
solar  action.  This  is  a  new  doctrine :  let  us  show  its  import  by  an 
example. 

Take  the  case  of  Jupiter, — the  vastest  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
planetary  orbs,  surpassing  in  size  all  the  other  planets  put  togetiier. 
Jupiter  is  five  times  more  distant  from  the  sun  than  the  Earth  is :  thac- 
fore,  according  to  the  accepted  doctrine,  he  receives  only  ^j-th  part 
of  the  heat  and  light  which  our  planet  enjoys.  In  other  words,  he  is 
in  a  pei^petual  state  of  fiightful  darkness  and  cold.  But  if  the  new 
element  which  we  suggest  be  imported  into  the  calculation,  how  stands 
his  case  then?  As  he  is  (in  mass)  S-LO  times  greater  than  Earth, 
Jupiter,  if  he  were  as  near  to  the  sun  as  our  planet  is,  would  reoeire 
840  times  more  of  the  solar  influence:  in  other  words,  the  cosmical 
interaction  between  the.  sun  and  Jupiter  would  (ceteris  paribus)  be 
340  times  greater  than  between  the  sun  and  earth.  But  as  Jupiter 
is  five  times  more  distant  from  the  sun,  and  as  the  cosmical  force  ijfr 
se)  decreases  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance,  his  superior 
magnitude  must  be  divided  by  25,  in  order  to  let  us  see  (conjectur- 
ally)  what  ia  the  amonnt  oi  \)[i^  ^Q\dx  ^i^xx&'u^  ^^^khi  he  reoeires 
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rompared  with  earlb.  SiO  divided  by  25  -=  falij  13  times.  Thus, 
tboB^b  more  distant  than  the  earth  from  tho  sun,  Jupiter,  in  con- 
■sqaenoc  of  his  vustlj  BiiperioT  magnitadc,  may  actually  recBiTO  more 
of  Ibe  soIat  inflDonoe  than  our  planet  does. 

We  give  these  figures  aa  illusLratiTe  merely,  not  as  dctcTmining; 
tbe  octsnl  amomit  of  solar  inQucnce  which  this  ma^ific«Dt  planet  re- 
odraa  in  coiD}»ri8on  with  earth.  Althongli  our  EarauB  do  not  hesitate 
to  fix  vith  Btartling  precision  the  amount  of  heat  and  light  received  by 
Ji^iter,  merely  by  calculating  liis  diatance  from  the  aun,  we  cannot 
JmitMe  their  d<^matiem,  even  idthongh  wc  have  added  to  the  calca- 
iaitoQ  two  other  and  most  important  eJoments — namely,  the  magnitude 
«f  the  planet,  and  also  the  immense  difference  In  the  development  of 
heat  and  light  occasioned  by  any  diversities  in  the  density  and  ig- 
niferom  quality  of  a  planet's  atmosphere.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
ibe  density  and  quality  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere  are  (save  by  conjecture 
and  TUgne  inference)  at  present  unknown  quantities,  even  the  inference 
fh>m  his  magnitude  is  unreliable.  It  is  tme  that  the  exporimenta  with 
the  spoctmm  show  on  almost  ]>orfect  identity  of  the  materials  which 
compose  the  other  planets  (and  the  sun  also)  with  those  of  earth;  but 
this  ift  very  iar  from  being  enough.  Matter  differs  vastly  ui  its  cos- 
mieal  power  or  qualities  according  to  its  structure,  Tbe  same  mnteKal 
may  exldbit  and  exert  entirely  different  quolitice  owing  to  a  difference 
in  il«  molecular  composition.  Charcoal  and  the  diamond  consist  of 
the  same  material, — yet  how  different  are  tljcy  in  every  other  respect ! 
While  Uie  one  is  full  of  light,  vibrating  and  spurkhng  at  the  least 
toach  of  tbe  solar  ray  or  any  other  luminiferons  agent,  the  other  is  a 
doll  black  mass  in  which  the  solar  ray  cannot  develop  even  the  faintest 
tin^  of  colour.  In  like  manner,  even  if  the  speL-tral  analysis  could  in 
the  most  reliable  manner  reveal  to  us  the  material  elemcnla  of  all  the 
plaoeta  and  uf  the  snn,  not  only  the  hcal-and -light-emitting  power  of 
these  orbs,  but  even  their  cosmical  power  in  its  simplest  form  (Attrac- 
tion) would  not  be  cither  revealed  or  explained  by  such  knowledge. 
What  matters  it  if  the  substance  of  the  sun  be  identical  in  its  elements 
with  that  of  oartlt,  if  those  elements  exist  in  the  sun  in  a  far  higher 
molecular  organisation  than  they  do  here  ?  Heat  and  Light,  we  hold, 
are  forms  of  the  grand  cosmical  force  which  in  ite  simplest  form  is 
called  Attraction;  but  not  only  do  diffeient  substances  posseoe  tins 
cosmical  power  in  different  degrees,  but  a  like  dilTereitoe,  sometimes 
eoortDoua  in  degree,  is  manifested  by  the  eamo  material  owing  to 
dirarsities  in  its  molecular  structure. 

Kien  is  y«t  another — a  third — new  element  in  this  planetary  pro- 
iriiiob  wc  venture  to  introduce ;  but  this  one  we  introduce  not 
rinciple,  but  as  a  Buggestion — as  a  reasonable  conjecture.  Is  it 
twt  probable  that  tho  very  position  of  the  planets — their  varying  dis- 
tance from  the  sun — may  so  affect  their  {call  it  magnetic)  condition, 
m  ut  impart  to  them  different  degrees  of  powai  tA  vvaSJt,  uui  vUkvA.  W 
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them  the  solar  action?  Objects,  we  know,  mnst  be  in  opponte  (xm- 
ditions  before  they  mutually  excite  one  another.  And  the  same  ob- 
jects, by  a  change  in  their  condition,  may  become  mutoally  repell^it 
instead  of  attractive :  and  this  change  may  be  simply  the  rmlt  of 
mntnal  contact, — as  a  pith-ball  after  contact  is  repelled  by  the  magnet 
which  previously  attracted  it — having  become  surdiarged  with  ihe 
magnet's  influence  and  become  like  to  it.  Now,  this  polarity,  or  op- 
posite condition,  which  excites  attraction  is  not  a  fixed  quantity:  the 
depolarisation,  or  rapprochement  of  condition,  may  be  only  partial,— 
not  producing  repulsion,  but  merely  lessening  attraction,  interactico, 
or  the  power  of  mutual  excitement.  Hence,  we  say,  may  not  tiie 
planets  which  are  nearer  to  the  sun,  being  more  charged  with  his  in- 
fluence, have  less  power  {ccBleris  paribus)  to  excite  and  attract  to  them- 
selves the  solar  influence  than  the  planets  which  are  more  distant? 
If  this  be  true,  the  distant  planets  would  obtain  more  heat  and  ligbt 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  while  the  nearer  planets  would  bare 
less.  Mercury  would  not  be  so  torrid  and  dazzling  with  insufferable 
light,  and  Neptune  would  not  wander  in  such  Cimmerian  darkness  and 
worse  than  Arctic  cold. 

We  advance  this  view  simply  as  a  conjecture, — although  there  an 
many  facts,  as  well  as  analogies,  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  it 
Should  it  prove  correct,  it  will  but  add  another  to  the  many  examples 
of  that  marvellous,  beautiftil,  and  all-bountiful  system  of  CompensatioD 
which  pervades  creation,  testifying  alike  to  the  goodness  and  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  Creator.  Who  that  has  travelled,  or  has  studied 
the  world  in  books,  has  not  been  astonished  to  mark  how,  in  countries 
where  the  summer  is  short,  the  fervour  of  the  sun  compensates  for  tbe 
shortness  of  his  stay,  ripening  with  marvellous  rapidity  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ?  Think  of  the  marvels  of  the  Greenland  summer.  Nay, 
even  amid  the  perennial  ice-fields  of  the  Arctic  zone,  has  not  the  strange 
phenomenon  been  witnessed  of  the  tar  melting  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
ship  while  brandy  froze  on  the  shaded  side  ?  Does  not  the  solar  raj 
in  these  regions  acquire  a  potency  far  greater  than  is  explainable  I7 
the  facts  of  latitude,  of  geographical  position  ?  And,  if  we  may  hazard 
a  passing  remark,  may  not  this  phenomenon  in  part  at  least  be  due  to 
the  very  fact  that  the  sun  shines  there  so  little — that  the  air  is  in  thoee 
parts  so  little  acted  upon  by  the  sun  (so  little  solarified,  so  to  speak), 
compared  with  the  tropics, — and  that,  in  consequence,  its  ignipotent 
power,  its  capacity  to  develop  heat  when  acted  upon  by  the  solar  in- 
fluence, is  unusually  great  ? 

B,  H.  PATTEBSON. 
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Fhen  Mr.  Gamaliel  Pickle  had  determined  to  commit  matrimony,  he 
made  his  proposals  after  a  very  mercantile  fashion.  ''Madam/'  he 
wrote,  "having  a  parcel  of  heart  to  dispose  of,  warranted  sound,  shall 
be  glad  to  treat  with  you  for  same."  The  veracious  Dr.  Smollett,  who 
records  the  offer,  is  carefdl  to  tell  his  readers  that  it  was  accepted,  and 
Qiat  Mr.  Pickle  and  his  spouse  lived  thereafter  in  moderate  content  and 
happiness.  We  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  accustomed  to 
pride  ourselves  on  having  got  rid  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  on  making 
love  after  a  much  more  chivalrous  fashion  than  our  ancestors.  Some 
of  us  even  say — and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  even  think — ^that  we 
approach  the  old  knightly  reverence  for  women.  Every  novel  that  the 
season  produces  has  some  of  this  knightly  love-making  in  it  The 
modem  essayists — except,  indeed,  the  spiteful  women  who  decry  their 
sex  in  the  weekly  pages  of  the  Saturday  Review — hold  by  the  same 
fidth,  and  paint  ecstatic  pictures  of  the  joys  of  true  love,  the  Tomance 
of  marriage,  and  the  happiness  of  modem  lovers.  And  their  example  is 
foUowed  by  the  gushing  leader-writers  who  expatiate  in  the  daily  press, 
and  who  gravely  discuss  in  the  dull  season  the  propriety  of  marrying 
upon  all  sorts  of  fabulously-small  incomes.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
assumption,  tacit  and  expressed,  there  are  innumerable  proofs  that  by 
large  numbers  of  persons  marriage  is  regarded  as  the  most  common- 
place and  matter-of-fact  business  transaction  in  the  world.  Johnson, 
who  has  acquired  a  sufScient  income  to  make  a  great  house  a  matter 
of  necessity,  "  looks  out  for  a  wife"  to  sit  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and 
to  check  the  housekeeping  books.  Tompkins,  who  inherits  a  large 
landed  estate,  desires  an  heir  to  follow  him,  and  so  mns  over  the  list  of 
his  female  acquaintance  in  hope  of  finding  someone  who  may  not  be 
altogether  unbearable  as  a  companion,  and  who  may  yet  folfil  the  duties 
of  a  wife  with  all  decency  and  propriety.  Brown,  who  is  poor,  wants 
money,  and  seeks  a  mate  whose  fortune  shall  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  own,  and  whose  society  shall  atone  for  the  neglect  with  which  his 
male  acquaintance  are  apt  to  treat  him.  Jones,  who  is  neither  rich  nor 
poor,  but  who  does  not  go  much  into  society,  wants  someone  to  whom 
he  can  talk  when  he  leaves  his  office  and  retires  to  his  gloomily-respect- 
able house  for  the  evening.  And  finally  Robinson,  who  has  been  a 
little  "  gay*'  in  his  younger  days,  requires  a  nurse  to'  soothe  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  declining  years  and  to  keep  at  bay  the  gang  of  harpies  who, 
mider  the  name  of  relations,  sow  perennial  thorns  in  hia  ijvUo^^  ^wsa. 
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his  gruel,  and  mingle  the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  his  niglifly 
chicken-broth.  All  these  varied  classes  want  wives  ;  but  it  musfc  be 
obvious  that  in  their  cases  matrimony  is  a  mere  matter  of  businefis, 
quite  as  certainly  as  in  the  famous  instance  of  Mr.  Gamaliel  Pickle. 

Now  political  economists  tell  us  very  decidedly  that  wherever  there 
is  a  demand,  there  alfio  will  bo  a  supply.  The  statement  may  or  may  not 
be  true  as  a  general  principle.  Some  of  us  find  that,  however  streim- 
ously  we  may  "  demand,"  the  "  supply**  comes  to  ub  no  more  readily  than 
did  the  "  modest  competency"  to  the  Scotch  lady,  who  prayed  every  night 
and  morning  for  "  four  hundred  a-year,  paid  quarterly  in  advance."  And 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  even  in  cases  such  as  those  we  have  snpposed, 
it  is  found  that  the  supply  is  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
that  wives  of  a  certain  sort  are  rather  ^'a  drug  in  the  market"  There 
are  always  managing  manmias  who  are  ready  to  part  with  their  darlings 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  who  in  some  cases  contrive  to  do  a  fair 
stroke  of  business  through  their  astuteness  in  this  particular.  A  good 
many  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day,  too,  are  singularly  acote 
in  husband-huntiug,  and,  despising  the  old  romantic  notions  of  love  in 
a  cottage  and  humble  strife  with  poverty,  are  ready  to  many  anybodj 
who  promises  them  a  comfortable  home  and  its  customary  accessoriesi 
totally  irrespective  of  age,  temper,  or  personal  qualifications  in  their 
husbands.  Finally,  and  unfortunately,  there  are  a  great  many  girls  who 
have  no  particular  vocation  for  matrimony,  but  who  r^ard  it  as  a 
means  of  getting  a  living,  a  little  more  respectable  than  some  other 
recognised  modes,  and  a  good  deal  less  laborious  than  that  domestio 
service  or  pursuit  of  the  millinery  art  for  which  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion they  appear  to  be  best  fitted. 

To  all  such  persons  the  matrimonial  market  is  open.  Those  who 
once  enter  there  find  the  same  principles  in  operation  as  in  markets  of 
a  very  diff'erent  description  outside.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether 
uninteresting  to  trace  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  business  is  carried 
on.  One  thing  is  tolerably  certain— that  its  operations  are  of  a  kind 
totally  unknown  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
of  the  readers  of  Belgravia;  so  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in  unveil- 
ing some  of  these  mysteries,  certain  that  to  that  large  audience  they 
will  possess  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty. 

The  first  method  of  doing  business  which  the  would-be  speculator 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery  finds  open  to  him  is  the  system  of  mutual 
exchange.  As  most  people  are  probably  aware,  there  are  a  number  of 
weekly  periodicals  which  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  space 
to  "  Answers  to  Correspondents."  "  C.  R."  wants  to  cure  warts,  and  to 
know  why  brides  go  to  church  in  veils ;  "  Ignoramus"  asks  why  Whit- 
Sunday  is  so  called  ;  "  X.  Y.  Z."  inquires  whether  a  man  may  many 
his  deceased  brother's  widow ;  "  A  Subscriber"  wants  to  know  when  he 
may  recall  a  card  at  whist  so  as  to  save  a  revoke ;  and  "  Norfolk"  wants  * 
to  know  how  to  make  Q^oud-Ynosd^^^^.    All  these  and  a  hundred 
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Kinqairers  get  their  difficulties  solved  by  -nriting  to  the  editor  of 
Earoarite  journal.  By  for  the  greater  Btimber  of  hia  correflpondentfi 
are,  however,  concerned  abont  matmnoninl  afTaire.  The  Lond&n  Journal 
is,  perliajK,  the  periodical  which  doos  the  largegt  businees  of  tJiis  kind. 
Id  a  single  copy,  amongst  the  inquiries  quoted  above,  there  ok  no 
/eirer  than  twenty-tliree  paragraphs  relating  to  UiIg  subject,  many  of 
them  referring  to  fonr  or  fire  separate  correspondente,  besides  two  long 
-t?  of  QcnouncementB  of  earlee-iie-vinile  wanted  and  received.  The 
.'iy  of  these  paragrapiia  is  curious  and  edifying.  "  P.  Y.  It,"  who 
■■■AS  to  be  a  faTooTcd  personage,  bae  in  Eome  previous  unmber  asked 
■  .1  wife.  In  reply  he  is  told  that  "Kellie  Vernon,  twenty-two,  ac- 
.::j>lishcd,  rather  tall,  dark,  and  considered  handsome;  an  English 
ill,  nineteen,  pretty,  lady-like,  and  the  daughter  of  an  independent 
-eutleman  ;  Emilic  K.,  twenty,  handsome,  and  of  good  family  ;  and 
KTetitiG  de  Conrcy,  eighteen,  fair  and  pretty,  and  will  have  a  nice  fortune, 
— wirfi  to  corrMpond  and  receive  the  (arle-de-visitc  of  the  favoured  one." 
Kext  comee  the  aimonncement  of  a  forlorn  swain.  He  tells  the  eympa* 
thetic  readers  of  bis  favoorito  "  weekly"  that  he  "  is  twenty -three,  tall, 
dark,  and  good-temi^red,  and  has  an  income  of  500Z.  a-year,"  and  he 
■aks  to  correspoDd  with  "  a.  pretty  and  amiable  yonag  lady."  One  of 
tbesoHer  sex  comes  next.  "Emma  G.,  a  well-informed  girl  of  nine- 
teen, rather  dark,  genteel,  fire  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  a  domestic 
GCTTuit,  is  very  much  in  want  of  someone  to  love."  The  domestic 
serraDt  is,  however,  eclipsed  by  the  lady  whose  announcement  of  her 
wishes  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  column.  "  Queen  Adeline"  flies  at 
higher  game — evidently  deaires,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  earls  or  marquises 
who  figure  bo  magnificently  in  the  serial  novelsof  the  journal — and  thna 
expresBes  her  wishes:  she  is,  she  says, "  tall,  dark,  handsome,  and  has  400/, 
a-yeur,"  and  she  would  like  to  have  "  the  carle- de-visile  of  a  tall,  dark, 
aad  handeome  man,  not  too  old.  She  is  twenty-two.  He  mnst  have 
well-formed  and  small  hands  and  feet,  and  plenty  of  money."  It  ia 
difitcnlt  to  imagine  that  these  announcements  and  their  like  are  pnb- 
Usbed  in  good  faith.  Of  course  we  can  understand  why  "  Emma  G," 
or  "  Sergeant  D.,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  line,"  should  pub- 
lish tbcir  wants  in  this  very  open  way  ;  but  as  for  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen with -100/.  and  500/.  a-year,  who  appeal  to  the  editor  for  partners 
tor  life,  que  ilialih  viennml-ils  /aire  dims  ulle  t/alire?  Is  it  possible  that 
there  are  jieople  in  the  world  who,  unless  they  have  some  irremovable 
ttftin  upon  their  characters,  find  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their 
incomes  and  themselves  amongst  their  own  friends  ?  Or  do  nil  these 
Doticea  point  to  something  which  is  not  exactly  marriage  ?  One  can- 
not bni  be  loth  to  suppose  the  latter ;  but  bearing  in  mind  certain 
polioJ-reports,  and  certain  matters  of  common  gosMp  of  a  kind  which 
doG8  not  often  get  into  print,  it  is  rather  hard  to  believe  in  the  total 
.BBOcence  of  all  these  jiereans. 
L^Biis  ia  probably  a.  sufficiently  business-like  way  of  arranging  a 
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*^  matrimonial  alliance*'  for  the  tastes  of  most  people,  but  there  are  enn 
more  commercial  methods  in  existence.    People  who  want  wives  or 
husbands  sometimes  find  it  advisable  to  make  their  wants  public  by 
advertisement — a  method  of  proceeding  which  is  yery  oonmionly  pno> 
tised  in  some  of  the  northern  manufacturing  districts.    Matrimonial 
adrertisements  are  excluded  from  the  respectable  jonnials  of  the  me- 
tropolis, but  the  scarcely  less  influential  and  respectable  journals  of  thft 
cotton  capital  insert  them  readily  and  receive  the  answers.    They  ait 
generally  yery  matter-of-fact — ^romance  would,  indeed,  be  out  of  place 
in  such  a  connection.   Now  and  then  some  of  them  are,  howeyer,  comie 
enough.   '*  A  handsome  young  gentleman,  aged  twenty-three,  wishes  to 
correspond  with  a  young  lady  with  not  less  than  300/.  a-year,"  was  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  several  times  in  one  of  the  journals  of 
Cottonopolis.    Whether  the  advertiser's  expectations  were  ever  realisad 
the  present  writer  is,  of  course,  unable  to  say ;  but  from  his  own  ex- 
perience he  is  inclined  to  think  it  rather  doubtful.    Some  few  months 
back,  having  nothing  very  particular  to  do,  he  inserted  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  certain  Manchester  newspaper,  stating  that  ^'  a  young  pro- 
fessional man,  handsome,  amiable,  and  intelligent,  and  possessiog  an 
income  of  500/.  a-year,  was  anxious  to  meet  with  a  suitable  mate." 
The  replies  came  in  shoals.  Within  four  days,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
letters  were  received,  all,  with  one  exception,  evidently  hand  fide.    The 
exception  was  a  high-flown  composition  written  in  a  disguised  hand, 
and  on  paper  profusely  scented  with  musk.    Of  the  remainder,  the  ma- 
jority were  rather  touching.    A  great  many  came  from  servant-girls, 
who  always  included  two  things  in  their  applications ;  first,  they  de- 
clared that  their  parents  were  eminently  respectable — generally  pro- 
fessional men — and  that  it  was  only  through  family  misfortunes  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  "  go  to  service ;"  and  secondly,  they  treated 
their  correspondent  to  a  great  deal  of  bad  spelling  and  worse  grammar. 
The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  one  of  these  communications : 

"  Dear  Sir.  Having  notised  your  advertizment  we  beg  to  offiff 
ourselves.  Are  2  sisters  Lottie  twenty  one  and  dark  hand  tall  and  Tottie 
fair  and  pritty  which  I  never  hexpected  to  go  to  survice  having  always 
been  brought  up  quite  genteel.    I  am  Sir  Yours  and  c. 

"  P.S.  Please  adress  your  letter  Miss  — 

Young  ladies  in  shops*  and  warehouses  contributed  somewhat 
liberally  to  the  batch  of  answers.  They  generally  wrote  the  flashy 
hand  taught  at  "young  ladies'  seminaries,"  and  sometimes  quoted 
poetry  of  a  tender  character.  The  grammar  of  their  epistles  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  dubious,  and  their  spelling  worse  than  that  of  a  charity- 
schoolboy.  Strangest  of  all  was  the  following,  which  was  written  in 
a  beautifully  firm  and  lady-like  hand  upon  good  paper : 

"  I  have  seen  your  challenge  to  the  ladies  in  the ,  and  I  fancy 

it  must  be  genuine,  and  that  you  ex^^t  it  to  be  taken  up  in  all  frank- 
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fiess.  •  •  •  •  I  am  tweniy-fiye,  and  am  the  danghter  of  a  solicitor.  I 
haye  been  weU-edncated,  and  yon  may  judge  of  my  personal  appearance 
Ij  the  enclosed  carMk-viaiU.  I  shall  be  entitled  on  my  marriage  to 
about  5000iL  in  the  ftands,  and  at  my  mother's  death  I  expect  to  receiye 
a  similar  amount.  My  reason  for  this  bold  and  perhaps  imprudent 
l^er  is  that  I  am  tired  of  home,  which  is  too  stiff  and  formal  for  me. 
If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  me  you  must  giye  me  all  par- 
ticulars about  yourself.    Write  to  Miss ^  under  cover  to ." 

The  portrait  enclosed  was  that  of  a  really  handsome  girl  of  about 
the  age  mentioned  in  the  letter.  The  name  given  was  one  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  writer,  and  the  person  under  cover  to  whom  the 
leply  was  to  be  sent  was  evidently  a  servant.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  matter  went  no  further,  and  that  the  carte  was  returned  forth- 
irith.  Still,  it  is  rather  melancholy  to  think  of  what  may  be  the  fate 
of  this  girl.  She  evidently  suspected  no  harm,  and  she  confided  in 
an  utter  stranger  with  singular  frankness  and  simplicity.  In  all  hu- 
man probability  she  would  become  the  prey  of  the  first  fortune-hunting 
scoundrel  who  came  across  her  path,  unless  she  had,  as  the  vmter  sin- 
cerely hopes,  a  big  brother  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  thick  stick. 

Even  more  matter-of-fact  than  the  advertisement  system  is  that  of 
ihe  '^  matrimonial  offices."  Of  these  remarkable  establishments  it  is 
generally  believed  that  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  have  a  mono- 
poly. Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  There  are,  or  were, 
two  or  three  in  the  shabby  streets  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Oxford- 
street  and  about  Fitzroy-square;  and  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns  of 
England  they  flourish  exceedingly.  Their  mode  of  operation  varies. 
Those  of  London  have  never  been  very  successful,  owing  to  the  praise- 
worthy reluctance  of  newspaper  proprietors  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  mercenary  priests  of  Hymen.  Away  from  the  capital  such  scruples 
have  less  weight.  The  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  rural  districts  ap- 
parently influences  the  men  of  the  towns,  who  have — or,  rather,  act  as 
tiiough  they  had — ^no  suspicion  that  the  accomplished  persons  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  overcoming  the  spite  of  fortune,  and  to  bringing 
together  those  whom  fate  has  divided,  may  sometimes  play  the  not- 
too-reputable  part  of  Mrs.  Joyner  in  Wycherley's  comedy.  And  thus  it 
comes  about  that  these  establishments  are  commonly  advertised.  If 
the  results  of  the  advertisement*  may  be  sometimes  not  particularly 
gratifying,  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  about  their  comicality.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  lady  who  advertises  in  the  following  terms  ? — 

**  Mes. ^'s  Matbimonial  Office. — On  hand,  a  vridow  aged  40, 

with  1500/.  A  young  lady  (highly  accomplished),  with  60/.  a-year. 
Two  young  ladies  (sisters),  beautiful,  lady-like,  and  attractive.  Lady 
(87),  with  200/.  a-year.    Widow,  young,  with  comfortable  home  and 

furniture — ^no  children.    Address  Mrs. , Street    A  personal 

interview  desirable.*' 
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The  abovG  U  a  lilernl  copy  of  an  adverUGemeoit  wltidi  Mcnicd  4 
wcll-laiown  journal  of  Uig  north  of  England  only  a  few  weeka  igo.  iX 
the  same  time  the  following  appeared  in  the  same  coluinu : 

"  MATEmoNiAL  AND  Gesekal  Aoescy, Strbet. — Mr. 

lias  laeen  reqaeated  to  negotiate  a  Biutable  alliance  for  a  W;  ef  oa- 
Biderable  personal  attmclions,  and  possessed  of  a  moderate  rortoise.  b 
ia  particularly  requested  thut  no  one  will  apply  who  i*  not  pftpartl 
with  suitable  references  as  to  respectability,  honourable  tDt«nt^xii,  uA 
power  to  oiTer  to  the  lady  a  position  equal  to  her  fumily  uid  eipecu- 
tione." 

Lastly  comes  the  advertisement  of  a  third  oiBce,  which,  thoa^  & 
reads  aUuost  like  a  caricature,  is  a  genuine,  and  itpp&reatty  6mm .M^ 
annonnucment : 

"  To  THE  Ladies. — Ladies  desirotia  of  marring  will   find  iber 

wishes  promptly  gratified  on  application  to 'b  Matrimowu.' 

Office,  — -  Street.  A  mannfaeturer  with  15,000/,,  and  a  captaiD  in  ll< 
army,  are  now  upon  our  books." 

All  these  are,  howeyer,  but  vulgar  ansounccmente.  The  trolj- 
refined  and  highly-cultured  business  oflhis  character  is  managed  It 
more  delicate  hands  than  those  of  the  keepers  of  "  matrimoiLial  oOca' 
in  the  back-streets  of  provincial  towns.  "  Dalston,  London,"  boads  « 
establisbmcnt  of  a  far  higher  character.  By  the  kindnuEa  of*  Med. 
the  prospectoscs  have  been  forwarded  to  me  of  the  famous  "OflSix  At 
Marriages,  aticienue  el  senk  insHlulion  inlemationale  de  TAngiil'f 
poxti'  Id  conclusion  des  allimieta  malrimontalfs,  condacted  bjr  ilcsEB. 
John  Schwartz  and  Co.,  London."  The  conductors  of  this  ramoos  oSab- 
lifihment  deal  only  in  nobilities,  particularly  those  of  diataut  iioiIb  c^ 
Europe.  They  publish  a  few  cases  by  way  of  testimonials  to  their  an 
integrity  and  honour.  One  only  is  that  of  an  English  lady,  vfaoa  th^ 
describe  as  having  been  "the  daughter  of  n  high  dignitniy  of 
Church  of  England,  and  related  to  English  aristocratic  familira." 
.  her  a  husband  was  found  in  the  person  of  the  "  Baron  AI< 
ron  Koeller,"  formerly  an  officer  of  Laneera  in  the  Prnssimi  army. 
course  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  arranging  bo  siileudid  a 
and  possibly  in  order  to  give  a  notion  to  intending  customers,  the ' 
interested  McBsrs,  John  Schwartz  and  Co.  print  the  Baron's  last  lettm 
in  which  he  "acknowledges  the  receipf  of  all  his  letters,  and  of  his  not^ 
of-liand  for  1507.  due  to  them  as  agreed  commission  for  their  agcmryon 
behalf  of  bis  marriage,"  To  this  document  is  appended  the  BigniUore 
"  Alexander  Freiherr  von  Koeller,"  and  a  declaration  that  it  ia  **  agoti 
with  his  own  band,  and  sealed  with  his  ovm  coat-of-artna."  T^c  lait 
testimonial  on  the  list  rcfera  to  a  marriage  "  between  Mocsietir  NicoUs 
Lton  do  Scrienx,  Chevalier  dc  la  Lf^gion  d'Honneor,  Lieotenant  of  tbt 
Imperial  Grensdicrs  of  the  12lh  regiment  of  France,  at  UHcara(Alti:icn 
Africa),  and  the  Countess  Leonie  Zichy  de  Waaonkeo,  at  BOsisg,  V 
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Pressburg,  in  Hungary."  Messrs.  Schwartz's  note  on  this  occasion  is 
too  precious  to  be  omitted.  "  Who,"  they  ask,  "  will  not  recognise  in 
this  union  the  distinct  command  of  Providence,  employing  Messrs.  John 
Schwartz  and  Co.  as  instruments  for  uniting  these  persons,  who  without 
their  assistance  would  surely  never  have  met  in  this  world  in  conse- 
quence of  their  limited  spheres  of  life  ?"  The  lady  who  condescends  to 
assist  Providence  on  the  feminine  side  of  this  establishment  also  pub- 
lishes her  circular,  which  is  beautifully  printed  on  ornamental  paper,  and 
contains  the  oddest  jumble  of  grisly  sentiment  and  business-like  keen- 
ness that  can  well  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Friederike  Schwartz  addresses 
herself  "  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  ladies,  guardians,  and  heads  of 
fiunilies."  To  such  persons  she  gives  first  a  short  lecture  on  the  blesa- 
ings  of  matrimony,  and  then  states  the  object  and  oocaaion  of  her  estab- 
lifihment.  ^'  Deeply  impressed,"  she  says,  '^  with  the  importance  of  the 
natnmonial  happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures,  the  desire  arose  in  me  to 
establish  a  matrimonial  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  a 
mutual  acquaintance  between  persons  of  both  sexes  on  a  strictly  moral 
and  religious  basis,  with  the  consent  of  parents,  relatives,  or  guardians 
[by  c(^re8pondence,  not  through  personal  introduction),  as  may  tend 
towards  a  matrimonial  alliance."  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  in- 
stitution is  its  utility  in  providing  with  husbands  "  ladies  with  large 
fodiunes,  who,  in  addition  to  their  wealth,  aspire  to  a  title  and  high  rank 
in  society."  For  persons  such  as  these  no  doubt  the  distinguished  house 
of  Schwartz  and  Co.  will  readily  provide  a  foreign  nobleman  with  a 
foreign  title,  in  consideration  of  a  suitable  fee.  What  that  may  be  we 
are  not  informed.  Considering,  however,  that,  by  their  own  admission, 
Messrs.  Schwartz  obtained  1,100  thalers  for  the  return  of  a  series  of 
letters,  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage  ought  to 
be  something  very  considerable.  Perhaps  Madame  Rachel  (Leverson) 
has  been  induced  to  give  her  valuable  services  in  this  task  of  assessing 
the  honorarium  to  be  paid  to  the  keepers  of  these  stalls  in  the  matri- 
monial market. 
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There  Ib  great  trath  in  the  Baying  that  all  lines  aie  good  so  long  as 
they  are  one's  own ;  that  is,  that  every  mode  of  acting  and  bearing  hish 
self  may  be  snccessfal  if  it  seems  to  flow  natnrally  firom  a  man's  own 
character,  and  not  adopted  ont  of  imitation.    Of  course  the  doctrine 
may  be  pnshed  to  an  inconvenient  or  ridicnlons  extent,  and  a  man 
might  taJ^e  to  committing  murder  or  arson,  or  eating  peas  with  hit 
knife,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  thereby  simply  following  out  his  na- 
tural line.    But  this  liabiliiy  it  shares  with  every  other  principle  of 
practical  guidance.    They  must  all  of  them  be  taken  more  or  less  em 
ffranOf  and  cannot  be  acted  on  except  by  submitting  to  be  modified  faf 
one  another's  influence.    The  danger  of  excess,  however,  in  this  par« 
ticular  direction  need  hardly,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  day,  cause  in 
serious  concern  ;  for  if  the  aberrations  of  human  folly  were  not  bytldi 
time  too  familiar  a  spectacle  to  excite  surprise,  it  must  strike  an  im- 
partial on-looker  with  wonder  to  see  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  man- 
kind, without  the  faintest  moral  or  legal  obligation  thereto  being 
imposed  on  them,  persistently  doing  what  they  have  no  relish  for,  and 
what  does  not  suit  them,  simply  because  they  see  others  doing  it.    And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  evil,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  pointed  out  in  his  esaaj 
on  Liberty,  and  elsewhere,  is  manifestly  on  the  increase.     Our  very  ad- 
vances in  "civilisation,"  as  we  choose  to  understand  the  word,  onr 
thickly-multiplying  newspapers  and  cheap  literature,  and  facilities  of 
communication,  all  tend  to  enlarge  and  intensify  the  action  on  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  opinion  and  example  of  the  many,  and  to  induce  in  him  a 
blind  and  unreasoning  following  of  them  because  they  are  the  many. 
"No  society,"  says   Mr.   Mill,  "in  which  eccentricity  is  a  term  of 
reproach  can  be  in  a  wholesome  state;"  but  amongst  ourselves  men  and 
women  seem  to  have  as  much  horror  of  being  thought  exceptional,  and 
not  sharing  in  the  common  tone  of  feeling  on  any  subject  that  prevails 
around  them,  as  children  have  of  being  left  alone  in  the  dark;  and 
undergo  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  they 
don't  care  for  merely  because  they  want,  as  they  say,  to  be  "  like  other 
people."    The  question  why  they  should  want  to  be  like  other  people, 
unless  from  a  conviction  that  other  people  are  better  or  wiser  than 
themselves,  seems  not  to  occur  to  them. 

Take  as  an  illustration  of  this  sheep-like  spirit  the  way  in  which 
concert-rooms  and  picture-galleries  are  crowded.  Some  little  time  ago 
we  were  at  one  of  a  series  of  well-known  concerts  at  which  Mr.  Sims 
BeeveB  had  been  annoxmced  \a  ^^si^^  ^aid  did  sing.    Some  hundreds  of 
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people,  we  were  told,  were  turned  away  from  the  doors,  nnable  to  obtaia 
sdxDittance;  the  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  heat  and  diacom- 
fort,  everywhere  extreme,  must  in  aome  parts  have  been  almost  un- 
bearable ;  yet  for  three  mortal  honra  were  the  worthy  people  composing 
the  aadience  content  to  be  wedged  tightly  together,  and  hot,  and 
thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and  we  could  not  bnt  ask  onrselrea,  why  ? 
Mr.  Sima  Reeves  is  doubtless  a  great  singer;  but  did  all  this  euthn- 
limstic  crowd  consist  of  skilled  critics  who  understood  and  appreciated 
his  excellence?  Reason  and  observation  alike  forbade  the  supposition. 
Fire-Biiths  of  them  at  least  would  probably  have  been  nnable  to  detect 
the  faintest  difference  between  his  singing  and  that  of  any  one  of  the 
many  gentlemen  who  so  often  do  duty  for  him  on  similar  occasions. 
They  were  there  because  they  had  read  in  the  newspapers,  or  beard  it 
faid,  that  Mr.  Hims  Reeves  was  a  great  tenor,  and  ao  felt  bound  to  hear 
and  admire  him — or  say  they  did  so.  And  year  after  year  we  see  mul- 
titudes, in  obedience  to  the  same  tyrannous  deity  of  Custom,  thronging 
lie  gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy  Eshibition,  and  enduring,  with  a 
devotion  which  wonld  be  pathetic  were  it  not  bo  intensely  comic,  an 
atmosphere  which  must  try  the  most  robust,  not  because  they  care  for 
pictures,  or  get  any  ideaa  from  them,  but  becanse  other  people  go  there. 
Of  coarse,  the  ease  would  be  very  different  if  we  saw  people  at  snch 
places,  although  not  enjoying  or  appreciating  to  the  full  extent  wbat 
they  saw  or  listened  to,  yet  endeavouring  to  do  so.  True  taste,  either  in 
mueic  or  pictures,  ia  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  and  he  who  would  acquire 
it  must  be  content  for  a  long  time  to  find  the  language  he  18  studying 
very  often  almost,  if  not  quite,  unintelligible.  Those  we  refer  to  are 
the  multitudes  who  put  themselves  to  inconvenience,  and  often  great 
expense,  to  hear  music  and  see  pictiu-cs,  knowing  nothing  about  either, 
and  not  really,  if  the  truth  could  be  got  at,  caring  to  know  anything,  or 
in  fact  believing  that  there  was  anything  more  to  know,  but  ashamed 
to  avow  their  indifference  lest  they  shonld  be  thought  singular,  and 
wanting  in  a  taste  proper  and  customary  to  possess. 

A  simple  and  dignified  admission  of  special  ignorance,  or  indifference, 
or  want  of  skill,  seems  to  be  a  virtue  most  diflUcolt  of  attainment,  and 
indeed  ia  anything  but  generally  recognised  as  a  virtue  at  all.  If  the 
admission  is  made  it  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  a  certain  boastful- 
Deas,  as  men  will  brag  of  their  bad  handwriting,  or  Inability  to  reckon 
aright.  There  is,  of  com-se,  nothing  to  pride  oneself  on  in  being 
ignorant  of  anything,  not  even  (pace  Mr.  Lowe)  of  heraldry,  but  no- 
thing necessarily  to  be  ashamed  of  in  being  unacquainted  with  many. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  choicest  results  of  culture  is  the  magnanimity  which 
enables  a  man  when  he  does  not  understand  what  other  people  are  talk- 
of  to  say  so  frankly  and  easily.  It  may  even  keep  him  unmoved  and 
unashamed  in  the  terrible  conjuncture  imagined  by  a  recent  writer  on 
"  Talk"  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  of  being  nnable  to  join  m  the  conver- 
satioa  at  a  diiiuei-table  on  some  book  of  tbe  daj  ^lucti  ba&  t^teai^  ^hl 
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impression,  and  is  being  discussed  by  the  rest  of  the  companyy  simflj 
throngh  not  having  read  it.  Of  course  his  not  hamg  read  it  may  be 
Terj  far  from  being  to  his  credit,  bat  it  is  none  the  more  00  becanoe 
other  people  hare.  Life  is,  after  all,  bat  limited,  and  it  ia  simjdj  im- 
possible  to  master  everything.  Nor  is  to  be  in  the  ftdiion  by  any  meats 
a  sonnd  principle  by  which  to  gaide  one's  stadies.  A  few  yean  ago 
ferns  and  sea-anemones  were  the  rage.  Now  an  intimate  acqnaintantt 
with  ferns  and  sea-anemones  is  wholesome  and  profitable  enongfa,  bit 
yet  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  of  both  can  hardly  be  held  to  invdre  mj 
very  heavy  condemnation.  If  a  man  has  brains,  if  he  has  read,  ud 
can  think,  he  will  generally  find  in  the  course  of  any  converBatioD 
ample  opportanities  of  impressing  the  fact  of  his  pofBesaing  then 
qualities  on  all  persons  similarly  gifted,  and  need  not  fear  ftring  die 
worse  in  their  estimation  if  he  for  a  while  hold  his  peace,  as  having  no- 
thing to  say  worth  the  atterance.  No  doubt  if  his  companions  are  toA 
he  may ;  but  such  a  result  one  would  think  was  not  unendurable. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  lately  been  giving  us  some  very  whob- 
Bome  advice  as  to  the  defects  and  dangers  incident  on  a  state  of  sodefy 
in  which  happiness  is  held  to  consist  in  doing  as  one  likes  ;  that  i%  m 
•  one's  baser,  ordinary  self  likes.    In  this  we  fully  agree  with  him.  It 
is  not  well  to  do  merely  as  one  likes  if  one  likes  nothing  higher  or 
nobler  than  fox-hnnting  and  pheasant-shooting,  or  money-making  md 
tea-meetings,  or  breaking  park-palings  and  beating  policemen.   People 
with  such  likings  and  no  others  being  like  horse  and  mule,  vrithout 
understanding,  may  well  require  to  be  led  with  bit  and  bridle,  and  be 
plainly  told  that  it  is  not  by  the  pursuance  of  such  ends  that  the  rwe 
has  reached  that  by  no  means  over-exalted  point  on  the  way  of  perfec- 
tion which  it  may  boast  of  having  attained.    But  there  is  a  refined— 
and  what,  in  virtue  of  its  constant  striving  after  beauty  and  harmony, 
and  freedom  from  cramping  restraints  in  life,  may  be  called  artisUc— 
way  of  doing  as  one  likes — in  other  words,  of  being  natural — which  we 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  Arnold  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  find  fault  with. 
Its  exercise  no  doubt  requires  tact  and  judgment,  and*  sympathy  and 
consideration  for  others ;  all  qualities  by  no  means  strewn  broadcast 
over  mankind,  and  to  be  accounted  the  undoubted  birthright  of  eiery 
human  being.    To  do  as  one  likes  aright,  one  must  like  the  best 
things ;  but  with  this  proviso,  the  more  we  like  them  in  our  own  way 
the  better.     Suppose  a  man  who  has  taken  pains  to  think  aright  in 
critical  matters,  and  is  conscious  not  without  success,  in  that  he  can 
love  and  admire  those  great  works  which  the  common  consent  of  cen- 
turies has  stamped  as  of  supreme  excellence,  finds  that  his  estimate 
of  some  new  poem  or  picture  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of,  or  perhai)s  all  other,  critics,  even  those  on  whose  judgment 
he  is,  in  the  main,  wont  to  rely.    Well,  need  he  regard  this  as  any- 
thing very  terrible  or  alarming  ?    There  is  of  course  a  cause  for  recon- 
^'dering  his  views,  as  even  \a\i^  mo&X.  \kQraL^\>lT)i  ^s^  liable  to  be  led 
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astrajy  and  fancy  merits  and  defects  in  a  work  of  art  where  none  sach 
really  exisi;  and  it  is  no  donbt  strange  that,  judging  by  the  same 
canons,  he  shonld  differ  from  those  with  whom  he  generally  agrees. 
But  if  he  find  his  opinion  unchanged,  we  cannot  see  why  his  singnlarity 
shonld  canse  him  the  least  uneasiness.    If  one  man's  meat  may  be 
another  man's  poison,  why  may  not  all  other  men's  poison  be  one  man's 
meat?    The  more  heterogeneous  we  are,  the  more  we  can  have  (to 
quote  Mr.  Hill  again)  of  "  that  multiform  development  of  human  na- 
tare,  those  manifold  unlikenesses,  that  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents, 
md  yariety  of  intellectual  points  of  view,  which  not  only  form  a  great 
port  of  the  interest  of  human  life,  but  by  bringing  intellects  into  a 
stimulating  collision,  and  by  presenting  to  each  innumerable  notions 
that  he  wonld  not  have  conceived  of  himself,  are  the  mainspring  of 
mental  and  moral  progression,"  the  healthier  for  us.    We  have  far  too 
litile  as  it  is ;  and  how  are  we  ever  to  improve  so  long  as  singularity 
is  generally  felt  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  people  so  unfor- 
tonate  as  to  display  any  traces  of  it  are  viewed  with  suspicion,  and 
recommended,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  bury  their  original  self  deep 
beneath  a  second  artificial  self,  as  indistinguishably  alike  as  may  be 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  bearing  to  those  of  their  neighbours  ?    Often 
enough,  periiaps  generally,  we  confess  the  first  self  dies  readily,  never 
having  been  Imt  half  alive ;  but  the  second  self  is  hardly  ever  worth 
being  bom.    Feeble  as  a  man  may  be  when  be  is  natural  and  himself, 
he  is  always  stronger  so  than  when  aiming  at  being  something  else. 
Imitation  does  not  ''pay."    What  failure,  for  instance,  c^  be  more 
tbcnxMigh  and  deserved  than  that  of  the  would-be  sportsman,  who, 
utterly  unskilled  in  riding  or  shooting,  yet  dares  not  avow  his  ignorance 
of  what  is  considered  a  ''  manly"  accomplishment  ?    Even  if  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  avoid  doing  some  serious  damage  to  himself  or  some- 
one else,  he  invariably  makes  himself  ridiculous.    No  doubt,  one  who 
frankly  owned  his  deficiencies  in  such  matters  would  in  many,  perhaps 
in  most,  circles  have  to  encounter  a  little  raillery;  but  no  man  or 
woman  whose  good  opinion  was  worth  five  minutes'  exertion  to  gain 
would   seriously  think  the  worse  of  him  simply  because  he  could 
neither  ride  nor  shoot,  if  he  only  had  the  courage  to  say  so,  and  not 
show  himself  at  once  a  bungler  and  an  impostor.    And  although  in 
other  lines  it  may  be  possible  to  escape  such  open  disgrace,  yet  is  there 
an  effort,  a  ceaseless  unrest,  perceptible  in  the  talk  and  bearing  of  one 
who  "  goes  in,"  as  the  saying  is,  for  being  a  wit,  or  a  critic,  or  a 
^ladies'  man;"  not  because  either  is  natural  to  him,  but  because  he 
thifilra  the  assumption  of  the  character  will  promote  his  social  success, 
which  robe  him  of  all  grace  and  attractiveness.    He  is  for  ever  doing 
or  saying  something,  not  because  it  is  natural  to  him,  but  because  he 
thinks  it  in  keeping  with  his  part ;  and  his  effects  all  miss  fire  fix)m 
being  so  manifestly  sought  after.    Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
last  class  we  named — the  "  ladies'  men"— do  not  often  ML  s&  bidi- 
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cronsly  even  as  the  sportsmen.  No  doubt  there  is  among  women  a 
greater  superficial  conformity  to  a  given  type  than  among  meaiL  Whether 
it  is  more  than  superficial  is  by  no  means  so  certain ;  but  that  is  a 
question  too  long  to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  But  honreyer  that  may 
be,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  characteristic  is  one  they 
admire  in  the  other  sex ;  and  many  a  man  who  has  fondly  fiatt^ 
himself  that  he  has  been  made  "  to  order"  after  the  most  approyed 
fashion,  in  polite  speeches,  and  assiduous  and  perhaps  officious  atten- 
tions, has  had  for  his  reward  only  the  doubtM  satisfection  of  being 
taken  at  his  own  estimate  of  his  merits,  and  used,  like  the  laborions 
but  unillustrious  quadruped  to  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  liken  him- 
self as  a  serviceablebeast  of  burden. 

That  all  lines  are  good  as  long  as  they  are  our  own  is,  we  repeat, 
— understood  as  we  have  attempted  to  explain  it  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks,— ^both  philosophically  and  practically  the  soundest  principle  of 
action.    Diligently  to  cultivate  our  nature  on  every  side,  to  sedc  oat 
that  which  is  best  and  highest  in  it,  and  then  obey  its  guidance  ''un- 
ashamed of  soul,"  is  our  true  wisdom.    By  shamming  a  man  neier 
deceives  anyone  in  the  long-run,  and  loses  his  own  soul.    We  do  not 
of  course  mean  that  it  is  well  to  aim  at  being  singular.    Singularity  in 
itself  is  no  more  a  virtue  than  it  is  a  reproach.    The  tendency  to  a 
dead-level  of  uniformity,  however,  is  at  present  so  strong,  that  really  a 
good  many  mistakes  in  this  direction  may  well  be  pardoned.  There  are 
indeed  certain  matters  of  etiquette  and  general  tacit  agreement— fiodi, 
for  instanac^  as  the  wearing  of  a  special  costume  in  the  evening — slight 
and  worthless  in  themselves,  but  which  have  become  by  tradition,  as  it 
were,  part  of  the  social  bond,  with  which  a  man  would  be  a  boor  and 
a  fool  to  refuse  compliance.    But  given  conformity  with  these— and 
the  inroads  they  make  on  freedom  are  inappreciable — let  him,  after 
satisfying  himself  as  far  as  may  be  that  the  light  within  him  is  real 
light  and  no  mere  will-o'-the-wisp,  follow  it,  and  dare  live  his  own  life 
and  be  himself,  heedless  whether  or  not  he  is  "  like  other  people,"  or 
is  adequately  posted  up  in  the  new  book  of  which  everyone  is  talking. 
"  Other  people"  are,  for  the  most  part,  neither  saints  nor  sages ;  and 
an  ignorance  of  the  newest  of  new  novels,  or  the  latest  account  of 
African  explorations,  is  not  incompatible  with  soundness  of  judgment 
and  delicacy  of  taste.    No  doubt,  if  a  man  shows  himself  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  glories  of  sound,  or  of  form  and  colour,  we  are  justified, 
by  the  verdict  of  a  consmstts  of  skilled  opinions — ^which  is,  after  all, 
the  only  tribunal  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  in  the  very  wide  pro- 
vince of  thought  and  feeling  covered  by  the  word  taste — in  asserting 
that  there  is  a  defect  in  his  nature.    But  even  so,  if  he  have  not  the 
gift,  it  is  much  better  that  he  should  avow  it  than  attempt  to  make 
believe  that  he  has.    We  cannot  see  how  any  of  his  limitations  or  im- 
perfections, be  they  what  they  may,  can  possibly  be  remedied  by  indul- 
gence in  habitual  insmceritj.  QiW^boe  stott. 
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Down  with  a  mah  and  a  roar  and  a  clatter, 

Down  from  the  peaks  of  perpetual  snow, 
To  crash  and  to  chill,  to  smash  and  to  shatter — 

Biving  the  pine-trees  whilst  laying  them  low ; 
Spoiling  the  vines,  and  then  splitting  asunder 

Great  granite  rocks  with  the  blast  of  its  breath ; 
Down  with  a  boom  and  a  bound  and  a  thunder, 

Bnthlesaly  dealing  destruction  and  death. 

Down  like  an  army  to  waste  and  to  pillage, 

Thundering  down  the  snow-conqueror  came, 
Doing  its  work  in  our  bright  little  village 

More  sharp  than  the  sword,  more  sure  than  the  flame : 
Its  vengeance  on  lowly  cots  soon  it  is  wreaking, 

Quickly  it  tolleth  the  poor  peasant's  knell, 
Moninfhlly  moaning  and  savagely  shrieking. 

Like  gibbering  fiends  in  some  glacial  hell. 

Down  it  comes,  down,  like  a  grand  giant  crushing 

Poor  puny  pigmies  that  stand  in  its  path ; 
Down  with  the  sound  of  a  mighty  wind  rushing. 

Breaking  the  bridge  like  a  reed  or  a  lath. 
Through  pleasant  pastures  'tis  fearlessly  flying. 

Crushing  the  crops  with  a  shower  of  stones; 
Heedless  alike  of  the  dead  as  the  dying, 

Prayers  disregarding  like  curses  and  groans. 

Down  it  comes  swift,  over  church,  hut,  and  chdlet, 

Down  the  steep  hill-side  'tis  hurrying  fast ; 
All  that  is  bright  in  the  sweet  smiling  valley 

Bows  'neath  the  blight  of  its  withering  blast. 
Men  cower  down  in  a  wild  consternation, 

On  rolls  Lawim,  and  soon  it  is  past. 
Dark  is  the  day  of  the  dire  desolation — 

The  work  of  the  snow-fiend  is  over  at  last. 

J.  ASHBY  STERRY. 
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Ghaptbb  XIX.    The  Fbtb-Pat. 

About  this  time  there  was  to  be  high  festival  held  in  Brnges,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  some  great  institution  by  the  King— the 
late  excellent  Leopold — ^who  was  to  come  from  Brossels,  and  in  whose 
hononr  there  were  to  hejefes,  and  a  competition  of  the  Concordia,  and 
other  singing-societies,  illuminations,  and  various  shapes  of  rejoicing. 
The  whole  town  was  astir — workmen  were  busy ;  and  Diana^s  own 
Polly  had  caught  a  little  of  the  excitement.  She  had  an  admirer  al- 
ready in  the  person  of  the  trait^ur  from  whom  she  got  Aeir  slender 
provisions,  and  she  eagerly  brought  in  word  of  the  great  preparations 
that  were  being  made.  She  was  not  more  tiiaa  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
There  was  an  English  *^  gentleman*s  gentleman"  at  the  hotel*  who  had 
seen  her,  who  told  her  that  "  the  affair  would  be  very  creditable  on  the 
'ole,"  and  announced  that  he  himself  meant  to  participate  therein.  He 
mentioned  a  little  ^'  feat"  in  some  gardens,  where  there  was  to  be  danc- 
ing and  feasting,  as  especially  worthy  of  approval. 

This  in  no  way  concerned  Diana,  who  was  listlessly  and  morbidly 
thinking  of  that  one  aim — how  she  was  to  work,  and  thus  begin  to 
forget  the  past.  This  inaction  would  be  but  the  very  tlireshold  of 
despair. 

The  morning  was  now  come ;  it  was  only  the  fourth  day  since  her 
arrival.  lb  was  a  Sunday,  which  gave  a  ready-made  text  to  Miss 
Robinson  to  enlarge  on  the  "sinful  doings  of  those  pious  benighted 
*  Belgums,' "  as  she  called  them,  "  who  had  no  care  for  their  poor 
miserable  souls  !"  This  frightful  depravity  did  not  awaken  Diana,  who 
was  utterly  indifferent  to  all  that  was  going  on.  For  now  the  de- 
lighted Polly  had  flown  down  with  news  "  that  they  were  coming  f 
and  the  strains  of  bands,  and  the  hum  of  voices  in  the  streets,  with  the 
marching  of  feet,  were  still  more  significant  warnings.  On  it  came— a 
brilliant  procession,  set  off  by  the  scarlet  hanging  from  the  windows, 
and  the  more  effective,  full,  healthy  faces  of  the  honest  burgher  women. 
First  the  riflemen,  in  jager  hats  and  green  plumes,  their  breasts  hung 
over  with  medals,  their  banners  carried  within  punts,  so  large  and 
heavy  were  they;  then  the  singing- societies,  their  bosoms  literally 
studded  all  over  with  medals,  and  looking  almost  like  coats  of  brilliant 
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mtiNC,  distant  and  coming  near;  then  soldiers,  and  mote 
lera,  bii«l)n|i9,  cler^'j,  aud  the  Bar^oma«ter  and  liia  citizens.  80 
went  bv,  iu  tbia  Btate,  on  one  of  the  JorelieBt  and  eniinieet  days 
!ivab!e.  And  it  made  Dtiuia — who  was  stopped  at  a  street-corner 
I  the  pasBiDo;  pageant — vet  more  dismal;  for  it  seemed  like  one  of  the 

GB  old  (J«y-Conrt  hnntio ^-mornings. 
I  They  piwsed  on  to  the  matilution,  where  tliey  formed  in  a  hollow 
and  wliere  the  King  aud  all  his  conrt  came,  and  went  throng-h 
programme,  whatever  this  was,  so  thought  Diana,  inditferently 

s  ahfr  came  sway  liatlesoly,  and  gitllact  otBcers  clattered  by,  she 

i  a  roice  of  astonishment  before  her  ;  and  someone  who  had  passed 

r  hmriedly  Kxiked  back  and  stopped.     "Sood  gracious,  Miss  Gay! 

It  wa«  Mr.  Canning  Bowman  in  a  vast  hurry,  and  taU 

ortaoce. 

y,  what  on  aartli— "  he  added,  then  stopped.    "  I  heard  it  all, 

! — that  ia,  my  father  wrote  to  me — so  sorry,  I  am  sure." 

t  was  a  restlessness  in  his  manner,  and  his  fiice  was  looking 

ionsiy  forward.     Poor  Diana  was  rejoiced  bo  meet  this  friendly  fae^ 

h  nnder  snoh  mortifyiug  circumstances.    With  lier  old  confidential 

ij,  she  drew  close  to  him — the  Bowmans  were  simh  friends  always. 

"  s«d'  she,  "  there  have  been  changes  since  we  met.    1  will  tell 

|r  I  am  here,  Mr.  Canning." 

as  still  looking  out  restlessly.    "  Fact  is,"  he  said,  "  I  came 

E  from  Brussels  for  these  Jc/es,  to  meet  the  Brcnners.     Yon 

r  Mdlle.  Brenner.    They  are  to  be  at  the  ball  to-night,  and  I 

»  bo  meet  th^at  at  tlieir  hotel.     I  am  sure  they  will  be  sony. 

il  certainly  come  and  see  you  at  the  first  opportnnity."    And  very 

a  still,  he  shook  her  liaud,  and,  without  asking  her  address,  liur- 

\  away.     Sorely  mortifications  were  being  crowded  on  this  poor 

e  head  of  Diana's. 

e  day  drew  on.  To  her  it  was  like  a  dream.  There  were  prizes 
e  conferred— more  medals  to  he  hung  on  the  banners;  aud  the  day 
■  by  very  quickly. 
|Tbe  enthnsiaom  of  the  little  maid  Polly  was  extreme ;  and  in  the 
I  she  had  news  of  a  yet  greater /e(« — illuminated  grounds,  a 
;  and  a  serenade  of  his  raajeeiy  in  the  pretty  gardens  under  the 
vs.  In  the  same  passive  way  Diana  agreed  to  go  ;  and  indeed 
}  already  begun  to  shrink  from  the  rather  grim  monotony  of  the 
6  lodgings  to  which  she  had  bound  herself. 

9  a  lovely  cool  evening,  and  the  lights  were  twinkling  in  aJl 

I.     The  air  was  soft  and  balmy.     All  the  crowd  was  hurrying 

me  direction — to  the  illuminated  gardens,  on  which  the  great  rows 

idows,  where  the  feasting  was  going  on,  were  blazing  with  a  rich 

ght     Thoneonds  of  faces  were  turned  to  these  glorified  windows. 

11  below  them  were  wafted  the  softest  strains  of  music  from  the  won- 
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derfal  throats  which  were  accompanying  delicions  Yoices  with  marrd- 
louB  Bimulation  of  orchestral  instruments.  Close  hj  were  the  treee; 
and  through  the  trees  were  twinkling  lights;  and  here  was  the  greai 
platform  where  the  town  was  dancing  ;  and  round  were  the  homm, 
and  the  little  tables  where  so  many  were  feasting  happily.  So  do 
foreign  nations  enjoy  themselves  with  tolerable  innocence. 

The  night  thus  passed  on.  By  and  by  the  upturned  faces  were 
gratified,  and  the  gorgeous  effulgence  of  the  great  bow-window  became 
of  a  sudden  crowded  with  dark  figures ;  and  Diana  heard  great  gattnnl 
shouts  of  delight  as  the  lieges  saw  their  king.  She  stood  under  the 
dark  trees,  watching  the  bright  figures  glistening  in  fitful  motion.  Pre- 
sently came  up  the  English  "  gentleman's  gentleman."  Haying  found 
out  Polly,  and  respectfully  got  on  equal  terms,  he  asked — for  his  "hina- 
tink"  told  him  that  Diana  was  "  redoosed" — ^for  one  short  dance. 

When  Polly  was  gone,  Diana  looked  on  without  moving,  and  bad 
noticed  a  figure  posting  to  and  fro  quickly,  looking  at  this  and  that 
group,  and  passing  on  and  coming  back.  After  a  long  interval,  it  came 
by  near  her ;  and  something  in  the  shape  and  outline  seemed  to  be 
familiar  to  her.  Suddenly  his  face  came  full  into  the  light — ^a  wild, 
questioning  face.  Diana  knew  it.  At  the  same  moment  hers  was  re- 
vealed to  him,  and  he  had  rushed  to  join  her. 

In  this  wilderness,  the  joy,  the  happiness  of  meeting  one  who  felt 
for  her  made  Diana  forget  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  and  with 
a  cry  of  delight  she  flew  to  Richard  Lugard. 

He  was  in  a  sort  of  rapture. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Diana,"  he  said,  "  I  have  found  you  at  last.  I  could 
not  stay  longer.  Some  Providence  directed  me  to  you.  What  are  you 
doing  in  this  place  ?  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?    Sit  down  here  and  tell  me." 

But  now  Diana  recalled  her  last  interview,  and  she  drew  herself 
away. 

"  0,  you  should  not  have  done  this ;  for  I  cannot  listen  to  you 
now." 

"  But  you  must  listen  to  me  first,  Diana,"  he  went  on,  in  growing 
excitement.  '*  You  know  what  has  happened  since  you  left.  Had  you 
only  put  confidence  in  me — " 

"  But  what  do  you  do  here  ?"  said  Diana,  now  alarmed  at  his  wild 
eye  and  excited  manner.     "  Why  should  you  have  come  here  ?" 

"  Because  I  could  not  stay — after  you.  Because  I  heard  that  you 
meant  to  work  and  labour  for  your  bread,  as  they  say.  Tou  !  Those 
dear  delicate  fingers!  Never,  Diana!  I  could  not  endure  that  no- 
tion." 

She  was  touched  by  his  interest  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  0  Richard,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you  mean  well ;  but — " 

"But  listen  to  me,"  he  went  on,  "just  for  one  moment.  I  implore 
TOO^  for  the  sake  of  old  d^j^  ^Vieiv  you  were  kind,  and  indeed  were 
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yourself.  Look  at  the  state  you  are  in,  Diana.  Look  at  what  is  before 
you, — the  misery,  the  struggle,  the  certain  ruin ;  for  you  cannot  fight 
the  battle.  You  have  not  strength,  nor  have  you  been  accustomed  to 
it,  and  will  be  overwhelmed.  I  have  foreseen  all  this,  Diana,  and  my 
heart  bled  for  you ;  and  to  save  you  from  such  a  fate  I  would  ruin  my- 
Belf — before  Heaven  I  would  I  Yes,  I  would,"  he  went  on,  in  growing 
excitement;  "and  here  is  the  proof.  When  I  thought  you  were 
leaving  us,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  you — what  I  felt,  Diana,  and  what 
I  wished  to  do.  It  was  a  desperate  letter,  and  it  had  been  better  you 
had  not  seen  it." 

Diana,  quite  terrified  by  his  manner,  growing  wilder  every  moment, 
looked  round  for  escape ;  but  his  hand  was  on  her  arm. 

"  You  must  let  me  finish  now,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  Diana ;  you  must 
know  all  that  I  have  been  content  to  lose  for  you,  and  would  lose  again. 
Yes,  she  found  it,  and  that  evening  went  away  to  her  family.  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  for  it  was  a  life  of  hell  itself." 

Diana  could  not  say  a  word. 

''  I  rushed  to  the  agents ;  my  commission  is  for  sale  or  sold,  and  I 
have  come  to  you.  We  shall  begin  life  again,  Diana,  as  we  ought  to 
have  begun  it  long  ago.  But  it  is  not  too  late.  I  have  given  up  all 
for  you:  you  can  give  up  a  little  for  me,  who  have  had  only  one 
thought  during  all  my  life,  and  that  one,  you !  My  carriage  is  in  the 
courtyard  at  the  hotel,  ready — the  horses  put  to^the  world  before 

At  last  she  could  speak. 

"  0,  let  me  go !  Someone  save  me !"  she  said  faintly.  "  0,  this  is 
the  worst  of  all ;  and  you  can  insult  me  this  way  again  ?" 

''  Insult  you !"  he  said,  setting  her  free  in  his  wild  astonishment. 
"  I  that  have  ruined  myself  for  you !" 

"  Pray  go  away ;  I  shall  die  if  you  stay  near  me." 

"  And  you  say  this  to  me  ? — Ah,  if  you  could  but  have  seen  him. 
No ;  he  dared  not  have  come  to  you." 

"  What  I"  cried  Diana ;  "  then  he  is  here.  0,  where  is  he  ?  0,  tell 
me  quick !    Bring  me  to  him ;  he  is  my  only — my  true  friend." 

"  You  say  this!  Take  care,  Diana.  If  I  thought  for  a  moment 
that  you  cared  for  him — On  my  life,  I  begin  to  think  you  always 
did !     But  that,  as  I  stand  here,  I  could  not,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to 
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"  Do  leave  me,"  said  she,  fluttering  bird-like  in  his  grasp.     "  Do  go 

away." 

"  No,  Diana ;  I  cannot  give  you  up.    I  have  sacrificed  too  much 

for  you.    Come !" 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  must  go  ;  and  that  she  dare  not  disobey. 
Again  she  faltered, 

"  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 
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Chapter  XX. 

THE  BE£CUE. 

"  Fear  nothiog,  Diana ;  I  am  here  to  protect  yon.  Take  my  un. 
There." 

A  strong  calm  voice  said  these  words.  Diana's  Uttte  hand  was  on 
that  arm  in  a  moment. 

Lngard  almost  foamed  at  the  month. 

"  I  saw  yon  at  the  paoket,  thongh  yon  did  try  to  hide  and  wrap 
yourself  up.    How  dare  you  spy  after  me  !" 

Bligh  did  not  answer  him. 

"  Come  away,"  he  said  to  her.  "  Fear  nothing  with  me ;  I  shall 
take  oare  of  yon. — And  you,"  he  said  to  Lngard,  "do  not  dare  to  fol- 
low. I  heaid  what  you  proposed ;  and  after  that  yonr  presence  would 
be  contamination. — Speak  yourself,  Diana ;  it  is  necessary." 

"  0,  let  me  not  see  him  !    Let  us  go,  Robert." 

Lugard  gave  a  sort  of  frantic  cry,  and,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
breast,  half  drew  out  something.  He  checked  himself.  Then,  with 
an  effort  at  calmness,  said,  "  Just  two  words,  Robert  Bligh,  in  priYiie. 
Don't  be  afraid." 

Bligh  went  to  him  without  hesitation. 

'*  For  the  present  I  pass  all  this  by,  as  shs  is  here.  But  you  moBt 
swear  to  meet  me  in  the  morning.  In  this  country  these  things  can  be 
managed." 

Bligh  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  It  will  be  worse  for  you  if  you  do  not.  I  owe  you  much  Bince 
that  day  at  Wheeler's — how  long  ago  now!  By  Heaven,  you  fiball 
pay  here,  and  before  twelve  hours  are  over ;  or  else,  there  are  ways  in 
this  country  to — " 

"  I  promise  you,"  said  Bligh  excitedly.  "You  may  depend  on  me. 
It  ifi  time  this  should  end." 

"0,  I  am  so  glad,  Robert,"  Diana  whispered;  "so  glad  you 
have  come  back !  I  should  have  died,  I  think,  if  this  had  gone  on 
longer.    I  find  I  have  no  mind — no  resolution,  after  all." 

They  were  walking  round  the  illuminated  gardens.  The  dancingi 
the  music,  was  going  on. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  afraid  that  would  never  do.  You  are  not 
called  on  to  attempt  such  a  life.  I  was  thinking  all  these  few  days 
how  you  must  have  suffered." 

"  But  I  have  deserved  it — I  have  indeed,"  said  Diana.  She  felt 
that  her  tears  were  coming. 

"  But  there  was  no  need,"  he  went  on  gently,  "  of  such  haste,  was 
there  ?     I  wished  to  have  time  to  look  through  those  papers." 

"  Xo  matter,"  said  she.  "  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  the  past.  0,  it  ifl 
BO  delightful  to  me  to  mee\.  «k  iiVeiidX^  twa^V* 
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**  I  dM,"  he  iront  on,  in  the  same  reflecbire  tone, "  find  time  to  go 
through  that  caee  of  papere.  There  was  Buch  a  quantity  of  them  to 
look  through,  and  my  eyes  are  not  of  the  best;  but  I  succeeded  in  fiinsh- 
ing  the  task." 

**  Indeed  you  have  always  been  kind  to  me.  And  how  long  are  you 
going  to  stay  ?  or  itfe  you  going  on  to  travel  ?" 

"  Bnt  yon  do  not  ask  me,"  he  said,  "  was  my  trouble  successfal ; 
did  I  find  anything?    You  should  have  trusted  me — believed  in  me. 
I  did  find  some  very  important  letters  in  that  box." 
I  daresay,"  said  she  absently. 

Letters  which,  if  they  had  been  produced  at  the  trkJ,  would  hare 
flst  the  case  in  quite  a  different  light." 

•*  Well,  it  is  over  and  done  with,"  said  she,  ^*and  for  ever;  and  we 
shall  not  talk  of  it  «ny  more." 

He  stopped  in  front  of  her — looked  into  her  faoe. 

**  No,  my  dear  Diana ;  it  is  n^^^  done  with  for  ever.  Thank  God ! 
no.  Providence  has  taken  care  that  one  so  gentle,  so  charming,  so 
good  as  you  sue  should  not  suffer  so  cruel  a  punishment.  Can  you  bear 
t0  listen  to  some  surprimngly  good  news?" 

"O  Robert!" 

^  That,  having  found  these  precious  papers,  they  completely  esta** 
blish  your  case?  Can  you  bear  to  hear  more,  Diana?  That,  thus 
armed,  I  sought  those  who  have  turned  you  out,  and  their  advisers ; 
put  them  m  possession  of  what  I  knew — fihowed  them  our  hands,  as  it 

0  Robert !  Is  all  this  a  dream  ?  Am  I  to  be  a  little  happy  ag«in  P' 
Yes,  Diana.  What  you  were  before.  Just  the  same;  with  some- 
thing less,  indeed ;  but — " 

"  0  Robert,  Robert !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  perfect  flutter,  "  there  is  no 
lufctake  ?  for  I  ooold  noi  bear  another  change^— a  fresh  casting  down — " 

'^No,  no!  It  is  fixed.  I  have  their  wnting  signed  and  sealed. 
I  saw  her.  I  saw  h«r  solicitors.  I  showed  them  ihat  with  these  papers 
we  oonld  begin  again,  and  with  a  perfect  certainty  of  success.  The 
yeotig  girl  behaved  nobly,  and  most  generously^  The  woman  with 
her  was  furioins:  but  the  girl  persisted.  They  have  indeed  no  case; 
but  in  your  name  I  ventured  to  propose  a  oompromiEe,  allowing  her  a 
small  annuity,  and  which  will  indeed  be  a  dieap  release  from  farther 
kw  and  vexation." 

Diana  could  only  nU^er,  ^  0  Robert !  0  Robert !  This  must  be  all 
a  dream.  After  all  the  wretchedness  and  desolation  of  these  few  days, 
I  was  ready  to  have  sunk  down  and  died." 

'*  That  is  quite  at  an  end  now.  Perhaps  yon  will  enjoy  these  bless- 
iflga  the  more  on  account  of  that  suffering." 

So  the  hours  passed  on.  They  heard  the  sweet  music  at  a  distance, 
and  saw  the  lights  glittering.  It  seemed  to  her  tbt  most  delicious 
BMttic — the  lights  like  those  of  fairyland--4ihe  feye^  IJbb  ^dsmS^v^  ^iaoAw 
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sweetest  of  the  world.  Sach  is  the  halo  delightfdl  news  and  sodden 
happiness  cast  round  everything.  Years  after  she  looked  bade  to  tlMi 
night  as  the  happiest  in  her  life. 

They  walked  about,  still  talking. 

"  Yon  must  come  back  at  once,"  he  said,  '*  away  from  this,  and 
begin  the  old  life  once  more.  I  must  leave  in  the  morning  at  dij- 
break.  I  have  got  into  this  weary  slavery  of '  getting  on  in  the  worid,' 
and  dare  not  stop.  Politics  now  will  be  everything  to  me.  For 
that  I  must  live  and  lose  everything.  That  excitement  is  deUdou, 
and  once  fairly  enthralled  you  forget  much — everything  you  wish  to 
forget.  So  they  tell  me.  That  is  to  be  the  one  aim  of  my  life  now. 
And  I  have  a  tolerably  strong  purpose,  and  shall  carry  it  out.  Othen 
tell  me  it  is  all  Dead-Sea  apples,  full  of  dust  and  husks.  I  suppose 
I  shall  find  out  at  the  end,  when  perhaps  it  is  too  late — who  knows?" 

During  this  speech  Diana's  face  had  been  glowing,  and  her  littk 
heart  fluttering,  and  the  words,  hurrying  to  her  lips,  stopped  at  that 
delicate  threshold  and  crowded  back  again.  Now  the  people  wen 
rushing  past  them,  for  the  roar  of  fireworks  that  were  to  end  the 
night  had  set  in.  Already  the  glow  of  red  sulphuric  fire  was  lightr 
ing  up  twenty  thousand  faces  all  turned  in  one  direction.  He  feit 
her  arm  trembling  in  his.  He  looked  down  to  that  gentle  &ce  giv- 
ing in  the  light. 

"  Robert,"  he  heard  her  whisper,  "  when  I  saw  yon  last  I  know 
I  gave  you  much  pain.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  but  was  obliged 
— and — and — I  felt  as  much  myself.  i\>w'  /  could  not  refuse  what  yon 
thm  proposed.** 

Chapter  XXI. 

HAPPINESS. 

Now  the  fireworks  were  over.    The  last  set  piece,  with  its  gold 
and  silver  fires,  its  inscription  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  "  Vive  Leopold^ 
had  sputtered  and  cascaded,  and  finally  smouldered  out.     The  lieges 
had  gone  home ;  the  riflemen  were  heavy  with  drink ;  the  gloriooa 
night  was  over.    Diana,  with  her  heart  like  a  bird's,  now  laughhig, 
now  crying,  was  busy  with  her  little  maid  putting  her  things  together. 
She  was  so  joyful,  poor  little  thing — never  indeed  to  be  so  happy  again 
through  the  whole  of  her  long  life  that  was  to  follow.      If  among 
the  dispositions  of  life  some  such  privation  could  be  contrived,  tem- 
porarily, analogous  to  putting  a  hearty  voluptuary  on  bread  and  water 
for  a  week,  we  might  thus  negatively  learn  to  appreciate  bkssingB 
we  are  now  a  little  indifferent  to.     The  little  maid   Polly  was  as 
gay  as  herself.     The  grim  servitude  of  the  governess  was  gone  for 
ever ;  nothing  but  happiness  was  coming.    And  to  Polly  she  can  ccm- 
fide  another  secret  which  the  night  had  brought. 

Not  less  happy  the   **  cold"  Robert  had  returned  to  his  hotel, 
thinking  orer  these  wonderM  e\iQSi^c|^.    Nothing  was  more  exquisite 
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tLan  the  contrafit  of  the  poor  lone  exiled  girl,  wasting  out  of  life 
Almost,  and  the  alteration  which  his  news  had  wrought.  It  might 
seem  almost  too  melodramatic,  this  sudden  alternation  of  fortune,  but 
tli^e  had  been  no  exaggeration.  The  yivacious  and  almost  omniscient 
Jii^nt'Street  Chronicle  let  the  public  into  the  secret  almost  as  soon 
MA  Bligh  had  told  Diana.  That  very  evening's  impression  of  the  agree- 
able jonmal  had  a  paragraph  like  this : 

"It  seems  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  exciting  cause  celebre 
of  Gay  V.  Gay.     Trusting  Britons  who  believe  in  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  as  a  final  thing — as  sacred  a  thing  in  its  way  as  a  text — will 
receive  a  rude  shock  by  learning  that  the  case  is  likely  to  be  re- 
opened.   Justice,  in  short,  has  not  been  done.    New  evidence  has  been 
discovered.    There  will  be  application  to  *  the  full  court,' — not  after 
dinner,  of  course, — a  new  commission  *  sped,'  fresh  fees,  new  briefs, 
new  consultations — in  short,  the  old  process  of  legal  oyster-opening, 
■nd,  it  must  be  added,  of  legal  oyster-eating.     It  seems  that  a  very 
dbtingnished  barrister,  who  is  also  a  member  of  parliament,  took  a 
fincy  for  looking  through  some  of  the  family  papers,  and  came  on 
an  old  correspondence  which  clearly  sets  out  another  marriage — a  pro- 
tons one,  and  under  equally  disreputable  circumstances.    A  marriage 
in  every  port,  like  that  of  the  British  tar,  seems  to  have  been  a  weak- 
ness in  this  gentleman.    Only  for  persons  in  his  class  there  is  hardly 
BQch  extenuation.    It  is  said  to  be  inscribed  under  his  own  hand, 
ythioli  makes  everything  charmingly  satisfactory." 

The  journal  had  certainly  hit  on  the  truth.  It  almost  seemed 
u  though  it  had  mysterious  familiars  engaged,  who  had  been  present 
in  Bligh's  study  on  that  recent  night  when  he  had  been  busy  searching 
through  Diana's  papers. 

It  was  a  weary  task,  and  seemed  a  hopeless  one  ;  but  he  gave  to  it 
nearly  the  whole  night.  Nothing  is  so  wearying  as  this  searching  and 
deciphering  of  small  female  handwriting.  It  even  pained  his  eyes. 
It  was  not  until  the  gray  of  the  morning  that  he  came  upon  a  hand 
that  he  seemed  to  know — some  half-a-dozen  letters  tied  up  in  the 
middle  of  another.  He  turned  to  the  signature  of  the  very  first  he 
opened,  and  found  it  was  his  mother's  name.  There  was  the  name 
"Potter,"  the  English  chaplain's,  which  he  had  seen  before,  dotted 
over  the  page;  and  here  too  were  other  letters,  and  one  or  two  in  a 
foreign  female  hand,  and  one,  very  long,  in  feeble  handwriting,  signed 
"Walter  Gay."  He  bent  forward  to  the  lamp  and  read  first  his  mo- 
ther's. If  the  Regent'Sireet  ClironkJe  could  have  been  looking  over  his 
shoulders!  It  was  a  short  letter  too.  It  was  addressed  to  "  Mrs.  Gay, 
of  Gay  Court,"  and  was  dated  from  Boulogne.  "  We  are  still  nearer," 
she  wrote,  "  and  before  I  write  again  we  shall  know  something.  Wal- 
ter is  ill  and  nervous  about  himself,  though  not  in  any  danger.  Since 
that  creatmre  left  him  he  begins  to  see  what  she  is — ^Qcod  Iqcl^^^^Vi^^ 
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enough.  It  was  iKonderfiil  my  falling  in  with  that  Mkm  Potter ;  bit 
the  moment  he  passed  Walter  in  the  street  I  saw  that  they  had  kncwa 
each  other.  The  moment,  too,  I  felt  a  ni^xriean  in  the  letter  Willii 
gaye  the  maid  for  him  I  suspected  more.  I  have  had  my  eye  on  tkoa 
both,  and  I  can  see  they  feel  a  dread.  0, 1  do  feel  we  are  workn^a 
the  cause  of  deoency  and  honour,  so  outn^ed  by  Ubis  seandaloos  Imt 
ness.  If  it  had  been  my  own  child  I  would  have  cheerfally  eacriSori 
— if  I  died  for  it — one  who  had  so  little  regard  for  the  dec^cf  tnd 
honour  of  his  family. 

**  P.S.  I  shall  not  spare  money,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Tiut 
Potter  is  to  be  bought." 

He  took  up  another  letter.    No.  2  ran  (it  was  also  from  her) : 

"  *  That  Potter  is  to  be  bought,'  I  wrot«  to  you  last.  He  is  boagUi 
and  not  very  dearly.  Just  what  we  suspected.  He  was  chaplain  il 
Aix  la  Ghapelle.  I  can  see  the  dread  of  him  in  Walter's  face,  u  Iw 
lies  there  ill,  and  I  can  hoar  his  imploring.  This  man  suspected  me 
when  I  first  saw  him.  He  had  heard  that  Walter  had  married  a 
heiress  with  enormous  wealth.  Tliat  had  drawn  him  fhnn  the  mm 
slums  in  which  he  was  burrowing.  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  diseow 
something,  and,  after  all  your  sufferings  and  mortifications,  your  good 
old  family  will  be  rescued  from  the  disgrace  this  unfortunate  cpeal»re 
has  heaped  upon  it." 

Robert  Bligh  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  thoughtfully  up- 
wards. He  never  started  or  showed  outward  surprise  or  astonishment 
at  any  event.  He  took  No.  3,  and  read  on.  It  was  the  usual  comm(A 
form  of  breaking  bad  news,  though  it  was  done  in  a  business-like  way: 

"  Poor  Walter  died  last  night,  with  all  his  disgraces  and  troubles 
upon  his  soul.  In  the  morning  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  I  was 
going  a\^fly,  and  he  wrote  me  the  letter  I  enclose,  in  which  he  all  but 
confesses  what  we  suspected.  There  can  be  no  explaining  this  matter 
on  any  other  construction.  With  his  death  I  knew  we  should  have  all 
from  Potter.  The  other  woman  was  alive  when  he  married  this  wretched 
French  creature.  A  little  more  money,  and  Potter  will  get  us  the  cer- 
tificate— every  thing. " 

There  were  many  other  letters,  chiefly  from  Mrs.  Bligh,  but  aU  de- 
tailing the  advancing  stages  of  the  business.  Finally,  he  oame  on  the 
certificates — one  of  marriage,  one  of  death — and  on  a  last  letter  fix>m 
Mrs.  Bligh :  "  As  for  his  child  in  the  convent,  she  must  be  left  there. 
She  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  now.  They  will  be  glad  to  keep  htf ; 
they  have  had  more  than  ever  was  paid  for  such  a  worthless  bastard ; 
and  if  they  like  they  can  torn  her  into  a  lay  sister,  and  make  her 
drudge.  In  this  country  the  thing  is  so  common  that  that  is  the 
regular  way  for  dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind.  At  any  rate,  you  are 
done  with  her  for  ever,  aiiiiL  &fiax  o\^^«S!s  ^^\kRk\>Vi^  dfimcratod. 
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"  Xoic^  what  I  adiHse  is  Uiis:  AH  to  be  kept  a  profuund  secret;  let  the 
wkok  die  out  gmdudUy.  We  eannet  suppress  this  story  now  the  poor  soul 
ksmself  is  gone;  hU^  thank  Qod^  it  is  no  marriage — a  vile  connection,  and 
m  fou  can  give  mdi  and  if  the  basy  gowips  want  particulars,  and  say, 
'  Why,  we  tfaou^t  it  was  given  out  and  acknowledged/  just  contradict 
fhem  at  onoe,  and  gi¥«  no  explanations.  If  they  have  any  doubts,  let 
them  moTe  in  the  matter.  Then  it  will  be  time  to  prove  all.  But 
thank  Heaven  all  has  ended  so  happily.  For  safety^s  sake  destroy  what 
I  have  written  to  joa.  But  put  by  the  certificates,  which  are  more 
fraeions  than  goid.  Now  you  can  look  out  for  an  heiress  for  '  steady 
John/  the  heir  and  hope  of  Gay  Court" 

Bligh  thought  he  almost  heard  his  mother  speaking ;  yet  she  was 
jMmg  then.  Aa  he  finiahed,  his  hands  covered  his  face,  and  it  was 
long  before  he  revived  from  this  cruel  shock.  His  mother,  that  he  thus 
lorod,  being  so  transported  with  hatred  as  to  descend  to  this  fearful 
^iadiotiveDess  and  injustice ! 

With  the  morning  he  was  witli  the  solicitors  on  the  other  side,  and 
kad  told  them  what  he  had  discovered,  and  that  the  whole  matter 
would  have  to  be  reopened.  He  did  not,  of  course, ''  show  his  hand," 
at  the  phrase  is,  bat  he  told  them  calmly  and  plainly  that  the  chances 
of  tiieir  holding  their  verdict  were  very  slight — a  statement  that  made 
a  deep  impresfeien  on  the  partners ;  for  they  knew  Mr.  Bligh, — that  he 
''^oke  by  the  card,"  and  had  no  *'  bounce"  in  him.  They  were  fair, 
open,  honourable  men,  standing  high  in  the  profession  as  family  soli- 
dtoiiy  and  aot  inclined  to  "  make  costs." 

"  If  it  be  as  yon  say,  Mr.  Bligh,"  one  said,  "  of  course  there  might 
bei^nnd  for  a  compromise." 

He  was  then  tempted  by  this  tone  to  let  them  know  a  little  of  the 
gnmnda.    He  sketdied  out  the  outline  of  what  he  had  discovered. 

^  Better  speak  to  her,"  they  said ;  and  he  hurried  oif  to  the  plaintiff 
ia  the  now  ikmons  case. 

When  Robert  Bligh  reached  the  house  where  Madame  Saxe  was 
staying,  he  found  it  lit  np,  with  sounds  of  music  inside.  It  had  the 
air  of  a  party.  No  doubt  she  was  celebrating  the  victory.  As  he 
Mitered,  he  heard  the  noisy,  monkey-like  chatter  of  foreign  voices 
within.  He  wrote  something  on  a  card,  and  sent  it  to  Miss  Eugenie 
GqTy  teUing  the  servant  to  give  it  to  her  privately.  In  a  moment 
Eugenie  had  come  out  to  him. 

^-Come  in  here,"  she  said,  and  led  him  into  a  parlour.  *^  She  has 
aiked  people  here  to-night,  and  I  must  appear  to  be  gay  and  merry. 
Bbe  has  brought  in  ail  these  strange  people — and,  0  Mr.  Bligh,  I  wish 
we  had  never  come  here.  They  say  to  me,  ^  You  are  now  mistress  of 
this  place,  and  of  vast  wealth;'  but  I  shall  be  miserable,  I  know.  She 
and  they  will  do  what  they  please  with  it." 

'*  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about  that,"  aaid  Bligh  gently. 
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She  started. 

**  You  have  thought  over  what  I  so  foolishly  said  ?  0 !  if  yon  knew 
the  shame  I  felt,  what  must  yon  have  thought  of  me  ?" 

"  Thought  of  you  ?"  he  repeated.  "  That  yon  did  me  an  honour  I  wag 
totally  unworthy  of,  and  which,  had  it  come  at  another  time,  I  shonld 
have  been  proud  and  happy  to  have  acknowledged.  But  now  shsll  I  teD 
you  what  I  have  come  to  you  for  ?    It  is  again  about  this  lawsuit.** 

"  I  am  tired  of  it,"  she  said  impatiently. 

*'  Then  I  have  less  scruple  in  telling  you  what  I  am  about  to  sbj!* 

He  then  began  and  told  her  all  that  has  been  so  lately  told  to  the 
reader — his  discovery ;  the  new  chances  in  Diana's  favour ;  and,  finally, 
delicately  hinted  at  what  he  had  hinted  to  the  solicitors.  She  listened 
with  a  flush  rising  in  her  cheek. 

''You  are  still  in  her  interest,  and  now  would  take  from  me,  forkr 
sake,  what  the  law  has  given  me.  You  are  a  warm  friend  and  ally,  Mr. 
Bligh.   But  don't  you  think  this  is  expecting  a  little  too  much  from  mer 

"  I  know  and  feel  how  it  looks,"  said  Bligh,  "  but  it  is  as  mnch— 
or  nearly  as  much — in  your  interest  as  in  hers.  I  know  pretty  wdl 
what  litigation  is,  and  how  miserably  it  will  end  if  it  once  sets  in.  All 
I  say  is,  consult  your  friends,  get  the  advice  of  the  best  lawyers,  and 
I  shall  let  them  see  what  has  been  discovered.  If  you  do  not,  I  mnst 
tell  you  plainly  you  are  sure  to  lose  all  again." 

"What  is  this  council?"  said  a  sharp,  shrill  voice,  and  madame 
was  standing  before  them.  ''  Lose  all  again  !  Who  will  make  ns  loee, 
pray  ?     0  Mr.  Bligh  I  is  this  the  game  ?" 

He  was  not  a  little  embarrassed.  The  look  of  his  embassy  was  a 
little  awkward.  Yet  he  felt  he  must  explain  now,  and  he  did  so,  as  he 
had  done  to  the  young  girl.  The  Frenchwoman  listened  with  nndi»- 
guised  scorn  and  contempt. 

"  This  is  your  story,  is  it  ?  Very  clever  and  very  well  contrirei 
Then  you  may  return,  and  tell  her  from  me  it  will  not  do — that  no 
trick  of  the  kind  shall  take  from  us  what  the  English  law  has  given  to  us. 
There,  Monsieur  Bligh,  I  say.  Why  do  you  intrude  into  our  concenu? 
Wfiat  title  have  you  ?  What  are  these  plots  ? — Come,  Eugenie,"  and 
she  took  the  girl's  arm,  and  half  drew  her  charge  away  from  the  room. 

Now,  the  position  was  certainly  disagreeable  for  Mr.  Bligh ;  and 
these  servants  of  duty  and  principle  are  often  thus  misconstrued.  No 
one  had  latterly  begun  to  feel  this  so  much  as  he  himself,  and  at  that 
moment  the  reflection  occurred  to  him,  as  his  mind  stretched  back  to 
the  ball  at  Gay  Court,  in  the  old,  old  days,  when  everyone  was  saying 
to  him  that  **he  was  so  wise"  and  "knowing,"  and  that  "Mr.  Bob 
would  always  fall  on  his  feet."  It  seemed  to  him  that  somehow  speechei 
of  this  sort  were  the  only  return  he  received  for  these  "  quixotic"  good 
offices. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  opened  softly,  and  Eugenie  stole  back. 

"  Never  mind  bei "  iJaa  TO!^.\  **\  4i^  ^<;^^\^  you  wish.    In  the 
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morning  I  will  write  to  you.    After  all,  it  will  help  me  to  get  away 
from  this  wretched  land." 

Before  the  next  day  had  passed  over  a  basis  for  a  compromise  had 
been  sketched  out.  It  was  agreed  it  should  be  left  to  the  arbitration 
of  Mr.  Bligh,  who  would  provide  well  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  consent  of  the  defendant.  With  this  agreement  in 
his  pocket  he  started  at  once  for  the  Continent,  and,  arriving  at  Ostend 
the  night  of  the  f^te,  had  seen  and  raised  from  death  to  life  the  poor 
little  outcast  Diana,  and  was  now  returning  home  to  his  hotel — so 
happy! — in  a  delightful  dream.  What  was  he  thinking  of?  Was  it 
that^  after  all,  the  ''  game,"  as  some  would  call  it,  of  good  sense,  honour, 
and,  above  all,  restraint,  is  not  such  a  losing  one,  whereas  that  of  im- 
patience, "  high  spirits,"  arrogance,  and  hurried  gratification  of  every 
whim  and  wish  is  perhaps  a  stupid  "game*' — often  an  unsuccessful 
one?  Then  he  suddenly  recollected  his  promise  to  Lugard.  It  had 
been  given  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  and  he  felt  there  was  no  with- 
drawing from  it.  Coming  in  on  his  pleasant  dream,  it  seemed  like  the 
horn  winding  out  in  JS^mani,  just  after  the  marriage. 

I  Bligh  was  at  the  parte-^^ochhre^  and  he  stopped  irresolutely.  In  the 
mood  in  which  Lugard  was  then — disappointed,  baffled,  full  of  rage, 
hatred,  and  fury — ^he  was  not  likely  to  listen  to  reason  or  moderation. 
As  he  entered  under  the  white  and  glittering  arch  (it  was  the  Fountain 
Hotel)  the  ''  patron"  came  up  to  him  hastily. 

''There  was  a  gentleman  here — M.  Lugarde — who  arrived  from 
England  this  evening.    We  heard  him  mention  your  name  very  often." 

''Tes,"  said  Bligh  impatiently;  ''  I  know.    I  suppose  he  was  look- 
ing for  me.    Where  is  he  ?" 

''  0, 1  am  so  glad,  M.  Bligh.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  it  is 
most  awkward  and  painful ;  and  really  in  the  interest  of  our  hotel — " 

**  But  what  do  you  mean?"  said  Bligh.   ''  Has  anything  happened  ?" 

The  host  looked  round  confidentially,  and  dropped  his  voice. 

**  He  is  of  good  family,  I  believe,  and  is  well  connected.  So  we 
thought  it  better,  as  he  was  a  friend  of  yours,  to  have  no  noise  or  con- 
ftasion  until  we  saw  you.  But  it  came  on  so  sudden.  I  assure  you  at 
first  the  language  he  addressed  to  me — I  was  sending  out  for  the  police 
— seized  me  by  the  collar— when  madame  my  wife  called,  '  Man  Dim  ! 
Don't  you  see — he  U  mad  P  He  is  out  here  in  the  pavilion  with  two 
men.  60  now,  monsieur,  as  you  are  his  friend.  I  must  request  you 
will  see  to  it.  I  have  behaved  with  all  delicacy,  but  I  cannot  have  my 
house  compromised." 

Without  a  word  Bobert  Bligh  followed  him  to  the  pavilion,  and 
there  saw  the  unhappy  and  unlucky  Bichard.  These  storms  of  rage 
and  disappointment  and  ungovemed  ftiry  which  he  had  indulged  in 
through  lifb  had  at  last  rushed  into  this  new  and  more  fatal  channel. 
The  old  race  and  struggle  between  the  two  rivals,  which  had  dated  from 
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the  old  school-days  at  Wheeler's,  had  been  thus  finally  ended.  Ow 
hero  might  now  have  it  all  his  own  way,  and  finish  bb  he  pleased.  It 
was  hard  for  poor  Lugard,  who  had  some  fine  and  redeeming  qnalities; 
and  it  may  be  said  in  extenuation  that  much  of  his  frantic  temper  was 
bat  an  anticipation  of  this  final  visitation — a  diseasey  as  it  were,  ni 
therefore  excusable. 

Chapter  XXII. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHABACTSSS  AT  THE  FALL  OF  THE  dnrCAIH. 

Now  it  is  time  to  close  this  history  of  a  young  girl,  which  set  mtk 
with  sunshine  and  golden  clouds.  Those  bright,  warm  days  did  nol 
last,  as  we  hare  seen — ^nay,  could  not.  The  mde  weather  set  in,  nd 
the  young  girl  found  she  must  take  her  tarn  with  tiie  rest  of  the  wodi 
on  the  roagh  highway.  Few  of  her  age  oonld  have  had  so  many  tooabla 
crowded  into  a  small  space.  They  had  nearly  oyerwhekned  her,  W 
they  proved  a  wholesome  discipline  and  probation.  She  was  "fixsjf' 
and  steadied,  and  that  agreeable  pastime  of  making*  toys  uxi  things  to 
play  with  of  other  people's  loye,  doTotion,  honoor,  sofiering,  fidelity,  m 
though  they  were  mere  *'  stage-play**  yirtues,  pat  on  to  last  no  kmgv 
than  the  ball  or  party — the  very  eamesiness  ai  the  whole  adding  lo 
much  to  the  ''  excitement" — ^had  been  driven  away  and  nevar  retoraed. 
It  was  all  lightness  and  want  of  thought ;  bat  it  was,  for  all  that^  a 
dangerous  sport. 

What  follows  is  almost  conventional.  A  very  handsome  amngs- 
ment  was  made  with  the  daughter  of  Walter  Gay — somo  seven  or  eight 
hundred  a-year  settled  with  all  form  on  her — and  she  went  back  to  her 
dear  France  again.  Then  it  became  known — through  the  Cuckoo^  we 
believe — that  a  certain  marriage  had  been  **  arranged^'  between  Robert 
Bligh,  £sq.,  M.P.,  and  Miss  Diana  Gray,  of  Gay  Court. 

Diana  herself,  a  perfect  heroine  of  romance,  was  seen  again  in  the 
Row,  and  it  was  wonderful  how  the  faithless  gathered  again  about 
her.  She  was'  the  " most  charming  girl ;*  the  dowagers  thought  her 
"so  interesting."  "  What  a  story !  It  ought  to  be  written,  my  dear.'* 
(So  it  has  been,  as  the  patient  reader  has  seen.)  After  all,  a  little  ad* 
versity  is  welcome;  it  makes  everything  so  precioas.  How  dear,  bow 
sweet  seemed  life  and  its  charmiug  blessings  to  Diana  now !  Repulse 
before  victory  makes  victory  doubly  splendid.  She  had  her  own  «^ 
gaging  manner,  which  she  will  always  keep,  gracious  to  all.  Only 
one  little  act  of  spirit  she  felt  it  a  duty  to  perform:  she  "cut*'  Yiscomit 
Patmore — ^cut  him  dead."  She  had  heard,  too,  obtain  things  aboot 
the  pleasant  Wally  Pepys ;  some  of  his  ill-natured  speeches  had  been 
reported  to  her;  and  when  that  fashionable  time-server  came  up  in  his 
smug,  confidential  way,  with  his  scrap  of  French  and  his  tame  jokei) 
meaning  to  have  many  a  week  down  at  Gay  Conrt,  the  yoang  giri 
coloured,  and  told  him,  half  jesting,  half  serious,  "  that  he  was  never 
more  to  be  officer  of  h^iaJ*    In  ^uidl  he  tried  to  smooth  matters;  oar 
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Diaiia  was  inflexible — polite,  but  indifferenifc;  and  now,  as  yon  meet  the 
did  sneerer  Band  growler  shambling  up  from  the  dioner-party,  and  niL- 
guardedly  mention  her  name,  he  will  begin  to  snap  oat,  "  The  little 
minguante!  My  good  sir,  I  believe  the  real  heiress  of  Gay  Court  is  in 
jbiBoe  at  this  moment.  She  contrived  to  jockey  the  jodges  and  lawyers. 
Ik  ian't  so  bad  a  rd/a,  my  £riend,  to  stick  to  the  Attorney-General  and 
Belicitor-General." 

What  presents  came  pouring  in !  for  she  had  plenty  of  real  friends 
wha  rejoiced  in  her  fortune— friends  who  loved  and  regarded  her.  The 
Mii  thereof  reads  temptingly  in  the  fashionable  journal,  in  the  column 
jprotod  to  snch  idiventories.  The  gorgeous  things,  the  jewelry,  the 
fliparb  laeas^  the  ingenious  bits  of  uselessness  designed  cunningly  oat 
iCtfie  most  costly  matters ;  the  '^  blotters,'*  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
**1lloi"  with;  dainty  candlesticks,  dotted  and  crusted  over  with  bright 
allBta  and  tracery,  and  little  caskets,  things  '*  to  lie  on  your  boudoiir- 
-teUa;"  ^^  thsHrea^'^  china^  dressing-cases,  drescdng^bags,  articles  of  Paris, 
^<fcaint,  tables,  desks,  '*  services;*'  in  short,  stores  sufficient  to  stock  a 
-tasting  Palais-Boyal  shop. 

Dtaaa  was  delighted  with  these  testimonials,,  as  being,  in  most  in* 
IJMiOii^  pledges  and  tokens  of  regard.  In  some,  of  course,  they  weve 
-tterely  the  homage  which  fashion  exacts  &bm  the  donor — a  tribute  to 
hii  own  credit  and  magnificence. 

The  treacherous  tergiversating  J/i9fV9«ry  down  at  Calthorpe,  thorough 
Tiear  of  Bray  of  journals,  was  in  raptures  at  all  these  things.  Its  files 
-giia  ihtal  testimony  to  its  fickleness.  Such  a  paragraph  as  this  reached 
lltifiriHitery: 

^  Every  well-miaded  person  will  rejoice  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
tkit.  noble  old  place  still  remains  with,  the  brave  old  family,  throagh 
fl»  gaUant  and  peerless  young  lady  who  has  fought  her  fight  so  val- 
JMitlj^  and  defeated  the  schemes  of  a  parcel  of  foreignera 

*  in  faras  the  land,  to  hasteDiiig  ills  a  prey, 
"Where  wealth  accumulates,  but  men  decaj.* " 

This  was  inappropriate,  as  well  as  dishonest.     But  Diana  only 

langjied  at  the  Mercury^  and  was  a  faithful  patron;  aad  when  its  re- 

yflrtar  eame  up  to  London  to  *'  inspect  the  presents"  (four  columns  are 

devoted  to  an  accurate  *'  limning"  of  those  articles)  the  officer  was 

IMeivad  with  all  honour,  and  entertained  at  '^a  sumptuous  repast"  in 

tiba  parlour.    He  came  once  more,  on  the  great  day,  when  he  and  the 

lifter  functionary  who  attended  for  the  fashionable  London  Chronicler 

Wk  together.    What  a  list  of  grand  names,  each  succulent  as  a  French 

huh'^Qn  !  lords  and  their  ladies^  ceremony  by  the  Bishop  of  Imston  (the 

Bighl  Bev.  Doctor  Brindley),  the  Attorney-General  and  Lady  Jane 

Ulliaaison*  the  Solicitor-General,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Bellman, 

Tisooimt  Ghimeleigh,  and  Lady  Margaret  Bowman,  the  Premier  (who 

iftide  a  speadi),  Serjeant  Bullock — bat.  it  would  be  wearisome  to  give 

the  catalogue.   Away  drives  the  new  carriage;  the  '^old  shoe,"  laundml 
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by  a  facetious  friend,  describes  the  nsaal  parabola  behind  them;  tk 
bright  face  of  oar  Diana  is  seen  at  the  window,  and  Mr.  and  Hn. 
Robert  Bligh,  of  Gay  Court,  are  on  their  way  down  to  Gay  Court. 

Soon  it  will  be  Sir  Robert  Bligh  and  Lady  Bligh,  for  he  is  to  be  1 
SoUcitor-General  and  knighted  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  the  Mercury  tells  us  i 
"  steps  are  being  taken  to  revive  the  old  Gay  baronetcy."    One  of  these 
days — but  they  are  a  long  track  of  years  away — he  will  become  Lwd 
High  Chancellor,  and  a  peer  of  England,  by  the  style,  perhaps,  of ''  Baron 
Gay  of  Gay  Court ;"  but  then  Diana  will  be  more  thoughtful  and  fiiUer 
in  face  and  presence — a  lady  of  fashion,  with  daughters  coming  up  abool 
her,  and  Sir  Robert  rather  worn  and  dusty,  with  a  hundred  parliamen- 
tary battles  fairly  won,  and  a  few  lost — as  when  he  was  opposed  and  de- 
feated at  Calthorpe,  and  was  out  of  Parliament  a  whole  two  years;  wha 
he  and  Lady  Bligh  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  saw  the  great  dtki^ 
and  went  up  mountains,  and  sat  out  in  the  evening,  and  forgot  then 
were  such  things  as  elections  and  politics.    Long  after,  when  he  iw 
restored  to  the  old  "  ring,"  they  looked  back  wistfully  to  happy  eren- 1 
ings.    Sometimes  they  talk  of  the  past,  and  Diana — ^who  always  keefiii  | 
and  will  keep  to  the  end,  that  pretty  manner  of  hers,  only  shaded  off  a 
little — talks  of  "  poor  Dick,"  now,  it  is  feared,  utterly  incurable,  dioa^ 
he  has  been  under  treatment  for  years. 

And  they  talk  of  Mrs.  Bligh,  and  on  Robert's  face  comes  a  shade  of 
trouble.  Since  that  breakdown  she  has  not  been  seen.  Proud  as  eTefi 
she  disdained  to  yield, — to  own  she  had  done  wrong,  to  forgive  or  ask 
forgiveness,  or  to  see  the  faces  of  those  she  had  once  loved  and  once 
hated.  In  some  remote  county,  in  some  lonely  town,  she  grows  oU, 
and  grows  harder  and  more  grim  every  day,  and  nurses  that  old  resfflt- 
ment — the  resentment  of  defeat — ^until  she  thinks  the  end  will  come, 
the  rude  bell  clang  out,  and  she  will  die  as  she  has  lived.  Her  son, 
her  daughter-in-law,  have  made  humble  attempts  at  conciliation— pil- 
grimages even — but  all  in  vain.  She  keeps  herself  enclosed,  and  will 
not  look  in  their  faces. 

So  Diana  moves  on  in  her  old  beauty,  her  old  gentleness  and  liT^ 
liness,  with  a  little  ambition  at  her  heart ;  but  because  he  is  ambitioos^ 
and  waiting  for  the  grander  honours  to  come  which  shall  reward  his 
battles  and  labours. 

The  fiery  scarlet  of  Squire  Gay's  great  hunting  picture  is  mellowing 
down.  Often  as  Diana  flutters  through  the  room,  she  moves  more  slowly, 
looks  at  it  wistfully,  and  as  she  goes  off  kisses  a  small  hand  to  it^  with 
a  sigh  as  she  does  so.  The  room  seems  to  fill  again  with  the  old  images 
and  figures — the  hunting  morning;  Richard  and  his  rival;  the  horses  art 
seen  in  front,  on  the  lawn ;  D'Orsay  is  being  walked  up  and  down,  and 
the  cheery  voice  of  the  Squire  rings  out.  She  is  not  much  changed,  after  ■ 
all :  for  as  she  garners  up  these  old  scenes  faithfully  and  jealously,  she 
gamers  up  unconsciously  the  image  of  her  old  self,  and  remains  in  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  deai  fi\€ivd^  the  old  Diana  Gat. 


THE  GREAT  CIRCUMBENDIBUS 

^  loitmal  of  Crabel  on  a  jCoop-Iine 

BT  GEOBOE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


"I  SHALL  travel  no  more,"  I  said  mournfally  only  yesterday.  "My 
wanderings  are  ended  for  good.  *  Hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the  bow ;' 
or,  at  least,  suspend  the  old  sealskin  cap  and  the  old  conrier's  bag  to  a 
nail,  and  let  them  rot  there.  Shut  up  the  door,  good  John" — but  I 
have  no  John  to  close  my  portal.  Write  above  it  who  list  the  Latin 
inscription  which  Lord  Brougham  is  said  to  have  placed  over  his  gate 
at  Cannes,  only  he  didn't.  /  won't  write  anything  in  Latin  anywhere, 
for  fear  lest  the  Pall  MaU  Gazelle  should  say  that  I  hadn't  gone  to  the 
classics  for  my  quotation,  but  had  taken  it,  second-hand,  from  the  late 
Mr.  Thackeray.  At  any  rate,  I  have  done  with  travelling.  I  am  well 
oat  of  going  to  Abyssinia ;  I  dare  not  return  to  America ;  I  don't  think 
I  should  be  very  popular  in  Australia ;  I  can't  afford  a  journey  to  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  my  dearest  friend  in  Mexico 
is  dead ;  and  I  owe  money  in  Mauritania.  Obliging  vendor  of  ostrich- 
eggs  and  filigree  jewelry,  you  shall  have  your  small  account  some 
day.  All  the  rest  I  seem  to  have  "  done."  All  the  rest !  At  onc« 
oomes  over  me  the  knowledge  of  having  said  a  rashly -impertinent 
thing.  All  the  rest  I  "  Pray,  sir,"  accusing  Conscience  asks  me  sternly, 
accompanying  each  query  with  a  dig  from  her  spur-rowels  into  the 
sides  of  my  soul,  "  have  you  ever — ^bearing  in  mind  even  the  excep- 
tions you  have  made — seen  the  River  Amazon,  or  the  Plate,  or  the 
Peak  of  TeneriflTe,  or  Cape  Coast  Castle  ?  Were  you  ever  in  Caffiraria 
or  at  St.  Helena,  or  at  Archangel  ?  You  impostor,  you  haven't  even 
been  to  Madeira."  I  own  that  humbly.  I  confess,  too,  with  as  much 
diame  as  you  may  think  is  warranted  by  the  admission,  that  I  have 
never  in  my  life  set  foot  in  Margate,  or  Ramsgate,  or  Hastings,  or 
Scarborough ;  that  I  know  nothing  of  Bath,  and  couldn't  find  my  way 
to  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  No  one  who  loves  wandering  for 
wandering's  own  sake  should  hesitate  to  make  such  avowals.  It  is 
only  when  we  have  travelled  a  good  deal  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
how  little  we  have  travelled. 

Tot  the  present,  however,  I  conclude  to  stay  at  home.  I  experience 
something  of  the  feeling  of  relief  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  Gus- 
tare  Dora's  immortal  Jew,  as,  in  the  last  stage  of  his  pilgrimage,  he 
polls  offliis  boots.  Dear  me !  I  hope  that  none  of  the  religious  critics 
win  call  me  irreverent  for  comparing  myself  to  the  Wandering  Jew. 
These  are  parlous  times  for  authors;  the  critics ahow  t\i«nmQT&&T^. 

YQL.  VI.  OCi 
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Too  may  be  accused  of  disloyalty  for  speoting  of  Bloody  Qneen  Mm 
as  a  bigot,  or  branded  as  an  atheist  for  refneing  to  bclicTe  that  '■'-- 
Bim  dant-es  on  Easter  morning.  Wei!,  I  haTc  elected  to  atir  from  b:c 
no  more.  I  have  burnt  ^1  ray  old  letters  of  iatrodaotion  to  fort  .- 
potentates,  and  torn  up  my  baukers'  letter  of  adrice  ;  it  is  troe  lfc»  ! 
cashed  the  last  of  my  circulnr  notes  in  Paris  eight  months  aga  I  bi 
given  hostages  to  fortune,  and  intend  to  join  a  Volonl^er  oorpt,  «■: . 
suburban  harmonic  society,  or  sometliing'stay-at-homeical  of  that  ki" 
My  helmet  is  a  hive  for  bees;  and  I  will  ride  every  momiDg  to  \yaaatt 
by  Uie  sixpenny  amuibas  from  Putney-bridge  to  Fleet-street.  It  taa-. 
a  hundred  years  ago  since  I  went  vagabondising;  and  it  is  ot!)j'»t« 
I  nunmage  over  some  old  porLfoliog,  and  turn  over  the  lt«TCi  ot^-'i 
journals,  that  I  feci  Bomething  lite  a  return  of  the  old  i 
"  going  ou  ths  looae,"— that  I  experience  again  the  inefCubk  felk 
escape. 

"  Mali^  i|ireDt(!Dd-il  ?  le  tnmbour  qui  resonne. 

I]  voit  da  loin  jmsscr  un  bstaillon, 
Lt  «BDK  remonle  A  wn  front  qui  griiMniiia  ; 

Le  risBx  couraier  a  aecti  I'liguillon. 
'  U^M  V  soudaio  tristemcnt  il  t'^iie, 

'  C'eBt  un  drapenu  nue  je  oe  coDuaiE  [>ac 
K\i  I  si  jamais  vuuk  vcugiiE  In  |intric, 

Tiipu,  oKs  cDfanlr,  voqe  Aaane  im  bekO  tr^fss.'  * 

And.  like  Biiranger's  old  sergeant,  I  foel  that  tbe   timea  or 
and  that,  even  if  I  get  the  route  again  to-morrow,  and  sail  for  B 
lulu  or  Iloug  Kong,  the  freshneBs  and  tbe  vigour  bavt)  dafMtc^fl 
the  happy  days  of  travelling  will  return  no  more. 

I  may  grow  garrulous,  however,  may  I  not,  in  tbe  chiin 
shoulder  my  crutuh,  and  fight  my  battlea  over  again  ?  It  is  witb  k  fl 
of  your  allowing  me  to  do  so  much  that  I  have  writteu  a  tuuntiil 
a  curious  journey  on  a  loop-line  I  took  in  ISGG,  and  whiclt  1 1 
called  the  "  Great  Ciriiambcndibus."  Tbe  starting-point  was  Veni'. 
and  1  looped  round  through  Italy  to  Poria,  and  then  by  Germutji^-' 
Switzerland  back  to  Venice  again.  It  has  long  be«D  the  faehion  tn  u; . 
after  suffering  some  particularly  disagreeable  inflicLioD.  that  von  wm^ 
not  wish  "  your  worst  enemy"  to  undergo  sncb  tortnre.  To  be  is  tL 
fashion  was  never  my  pretension  -,  and  I  bave  therefore  leas  shuK  ■■- 
candidly  confessing  tliat  the  unntlerable  agony  of  a  night-jonmoy  is  -' 
diligence  across  the  Col  di  Tcnilu  in  the  rainy  season  is  prcdsol;  •- 
kind  of  agouy  I  should  like  my  worst  enemy  to  expcrieooe.  J  iboiui 
wish  him  to  get  the  Col  di  Tenda  on  his  brain  and  hi&  lungs  tad  Ki-- 
liver,  and  into  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  and  into  the  penetralia  i/ii-.> 
aonl.  Then,  perhaps,  he  might  abandon  the  wickednoas  of  Ms  v^^isii 
give  up  being  anybody's  enemy  at  all. 

The  entrance  to  Nice  from  the  Col-di-Teodu  read  ia  not  fuUkc  L^' 
entrance  to  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  with  very  little  vioknoa  to  tit 
laiagiuation  you  mi^ht  mistake  the  octroi  barrier  for  tho  gorila  uJ' ' 
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Francisco.  A&  in  Mexico,  jon  descend  the  wild  and  savage  moantaiii- 
paUiB  into  a  stony  neutral  ground — a  howling  waste,  where  all  is  dost  md 
rank  herbage  and  jagged  stones,  with  terror-striking  mountains  with 
mowj  tops  as  a  baekgroond,  and  where  the  comibrtlefls-looking  cmiartis 
and  cottages,  bnilt  of  hnge  blocks  of  the  stone  of  the  country,  and  dis- 
tiilmg  nneleanliness and  shifblessness  tbroogh  their  every  crerioe,  pat  yon 
in  mind  most  intimately  of  the  wretched  mesone  and  posadas  of  Bio  Frio. 
The  landso^ie,  boweyer,  is  wanting  in  one  accessory,  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  Mexican  scenery.  If  yon  meet  a  peasant  on  a  mnle,  he  is 
probably  an  honest  man,  and  is  clad  in  the  blonse  and  saboU  of  ordinary 
French  msticity.  Ton  don't  meet  the  pictoresqne  bot  knayish  arriero; 
nor  do  yon  see,  watering  his  weedy  nag  before  the  door  of  a  fonda^ 
flie  edballero  in  search  of  adyentares — that  is  to  say,  of  a  stage-coadi  to 
fob— the  sooty,  leathery,  fiendish-looking  Mexican  half-caate  and  whole 
bandit,  with  his  coach-wheel  hat  and  his  gallows-eyes,  which  reckon 
yoa  up  as  the  diligence  passes,  and  then  tnm  instinctiyely  upwards  to 
see  how  mnch  laggage  there  is  on  the  roof. 

Coming  nearer  to  Nice,  the  resemblance  to  the  Aztec  country  grows 
stronger.  The  only  green  things  on  the  nentral  gronnd  are  mnrderons- 
looking  cacti  (Mexican  schoolmasters  nsed  to  beat  their  pupils  with 
tiie  sharp  leaves  of  the  eactus-magvsy ;  and  their  razor4ike  aspect  in  a 
hndscape  is,  to  a  low-spirited  trayoller,  a  sufficiently  perilous  incentive 
to  suicide),  savage  prickly  pears,  upon  which,  by  the  way,  without 
peeling  off  the  rugose  rind,  I  should  like  my  worst  enemy  to  break&st 
eyery  morning  of  his  worst  of  lives ;  and  gigantic  ilexes.  But  with 
startling  suddenness  you  pass  from  this  most  forbidding  of  smras  into 
the  Herra  caUeniB.  You  find  yourself  transplanted  without  warning 
mto  a  paradise  of  roses ;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  late  autumn  or  mid- 
winter when  you  enter  the  paradise,  the  deliciousness  of  the  change 
may  be  imagined.  I  have  seen  Nice  three  times.  I  have  been  there 
in  March,  in  July,  wad  in  October;  but  I  always  found  *^a  garden  of 
foaea  by  Bendemeei^s  stream" — at  least,  there  was  always  an  abundance 
of  fresh  flowers  on  the  quays  bordering  the  river  Paglione,  which  is 
sapposed  to  be  fsd  from  a  mountain  torrent,  and  of  which  more  anon. 
The  hot  region  which  succeeds  the  tierra  is  entirely  tropical.  You 
most  eliminate  the  blue  Mediterranean,  or  substitute  for  it  the  Lake 
of  Texcoco,  or  my  Mexican  parallel  will  no  longer  hold  good;  but  only 
grant  so  much,  and  the  valley  of  Tenosticlan  and  that  in  which  Nizsa 
di  Mare  is  situated  are  twin  sisters.  Everything  seems  to  grow  in  the 
hot  region,  as  in  Mexico,  and  to  even  a  greater  extent  at  Malaga.  It 
is  one  great  confdctioner's  oyen,  where  all  kinds  of  rich  pastry,  en- 
doeiDg  juicy  conserves,  lie  a-baking.  I  don't  know  whether  ooffee  and 
BBgar,  and  spices  and  cotton,  are  cultiyated  here ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
iiiey  would  all  flonriA.  At  first  the  warm,  stimulating  atmosphere 
BMkes  you  dap  your  hands  for  joy,  thinking  this  to  be  a  region  where 
oonaomptioii  may  be  set  at  defiance,  and  decline  trodden  under  &ot. 
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With  exultation  do  you  see  the  orangea  and  lemons  ri{>eDii]g  m  ;_ 
winter  ana  ;  with  ecstasy  do  you  read  that,  in  Nice,  not  odcc  in  h^ 
years  does  the  temperature  fall  below  freezing-point,  and  thai  tai- 
gelation  is  even  then  due  mnch  more  to  the  effects  of  radiation  tha 
to  an  ahsolutely  diminiBhed  temperature.  In  process  of  Unio  yon  t* 
a  good  many  illuBions  respecting  Nice.  With  a  keen  rcmembnnc;  • 
the  horrible  mialral,  or  dry  north-west  wind,  whioli  croraes  Pnnei'- 
from  the  Pyrenees  and  snffoctttcs  Nice  about  once  a-weck,  and  wili  • 
deep-rooted  perguasion  that  the  much-vaunted  climate  of  the  dliti:-: 
ia  a  delnaion,  and  its  infinitely -pn9ed-np  salubrity  a  swindle,  I  ir. 
on  the  whole,  rather  inclined  to  think  that  if  my  worst  enemy  »tt; 
suffering  under  symptoms  of  phthisis,  I  would  send  him  Xo  Nw. 
When  he  got  a  little  worse — say  as  far  as  the  tnbercular  et^e— i 
wonld  cheerfully  pay  hia  passage  to  Trieste,  in  order  that  he  rnir'^' 
enjoy  the  full  benelit  of  the  hora.  Atl«r  that,  he  shonlil  winter  at  A' 
giera,  where  the  first  tonch  of  ei'rofco  would  comfortably  finisii-oif  aij 
enemy,  I  trust.  Aa  a  general  axiom,  it  may  be  held  that  "  health  ?■ 
sorts"  arc  places  whither  people  are  sent  to  he  killed.  They  go  tn 
exceptional  climates;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  die.  I  will  back  Combanrli 
any  day  against  Cannes  for  the  cnre  of  consumption.  Tbo  rano  ^ 
very  obviona.  In  all  theac  delightful  spots  where  a  fastidloa«  bubui^ 
reigns  in  the  midst  of  winter,  there  will  come  every  now  and  Umd  i 
real  wintry  day,  or  an  unmistakable  wintry  night, — sudden,  Kppaltiii.' 
mercilcBB.  The  cold  atranger  clntchea  the  invalid  by  the  throat,  m- 
elays  him  B])eedily. 

Yon  may  he  euro  that  I  troubled  ray  head  very  liltlo  aboiil  l--- 
hygienics  of  Nice  on  the  night  when  the  diligence  depoailed  ni,  aonl- 
bruised  aa  to  bone  and  wounded  as  to  spirit,  in  the  coacJi-o6&oe  ywd  >. ' 
the  Hfitcl  do  I'Univers,  and  when  an  amazing  transformation  took  pU"' 
in  the  character  and  demeanonr  of  the  (OHdiiebmr.  Daring  our  Uiirtj- 
hours  journey  this  citizen  had  been  uniformly  brutal  and  in»o1eiU,  mJ 
ostensibly  drunk.  More  than  once  had  I  weighed  the  oonseqaoBBi 
of  pitching  him  from  the  summit  of  Monte  Sospello.  The  difBeolti 
in  such  cases,  apart  from  the  legal  responsibility  one  incurs,  i«  tn  fi&l 
a  good  tough  branch  of  a  tree  to  which  to  cling  with  one  ana,  vki'^ 
you  hurl  yotn-  foe  into  Tarpeian  annihilation  with  the  otha.  Bi^ 
tbcBO  branches  are  apt  to  snap  and  give  way,  and  iJte  dcuLroycr  .' 
himaelf  destroyed,  as  in  that  alarming  engraving  repreaentiiiK  ''• 
patriotic  Greek  in  a  white  petticoat  shoving  the  tyrannical  Turk  ;- 
a  monstrous  turban  off  Sunium's  marble  steep.  Rage,  horror,  hatn-:, 
despair,  are  eloqaent  in  the  set  teeth,  starting  eyebulls,  and  np-tnrc '^ 
moustaches  of  the  pair.  The  Greek  ia  uppermost;  bot  th«  u^iliii);  i 
which  he  clings  is  half-broken,  oud  it  is  clear  Ihat  both  Moslem  o&i 
Hellene  are  doomed  to  a  common  smash.  A  lively  rcmcinbnuioe  o^ 
this  work  of  art — which  was  exceedingly  popular  when  people  Bscd  W 
gaote  Dyron,  rave  abont  the  Maid  of  Athens  and  the  hsn  C 
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and  chose  to  imagine  the  Greeks  a  brave  and  patriotic  race — caused 
me  to  abandon  my  fierce  desire  to  throw  the  canducteur  oyer  Monte 
Sospello.  I  say  that  he  was  transformed  when  we  arrived  at  the 
coach-office.  He  became  indeed  a  very  sober  and  civil  rogue ;  quite 
cringing  and  servile.  It  was  the  hope  of  h  ponr-bo/re  which  so  worked 
this  revolution  in  his  manner.  I  had  strengtli  of  mind  enough  to 
treat  the  canducteur  not  as  it  is  said  your  worst  enemy  ought  to  be 
treated,  but  as  you  yourself  feel  that  you  ought  to  treat  him.  He 
bad  been  my  worst  enemy  for  thirty  hours,  and  I  behaved  to  him 
accordingly.  I  did  not  give  him  a  farthing  above  the  fare ;  and  I  hope, 
the  next  time  he  travels  over  Monte  Sospello,  that  he  will  be  sober, 
and  civil  to  the  public  in  general. 

We  did  not  alight  at  the.  Hotel  dc  PUnivers,  although  patriotism 
might  have  prompted  us  so  to  do,  tlie  Univers  being  kept  by  an 
Englishman,  and  being  besides,  according  to  the  latest  edition  of 
Horray,  "much  improved."  But  recalling  to  mind  that  in  old  days 
1  had  stayed  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  on  the  Quai  Massena,  and  that 
it  wag  clean  and  comfortable,  with  an  excellent  lablc'd^hofe,  I  went 
there.  Everybody  at  the  France  had  gone  to  bed;  but  after  ten 
minntcs'  hard  labour  we  succeeded  in  knocking  up  a  sleepy  but  civil 
porter,  who,  so  soon  as  he  had  given  us  admittance,  lost  no  time  in 
Tolnnteering  the  information  that  there  was  no  cholera  in  Nice.  "  It 
is  a  malevolent  report,"  he  said,  "  circulated  by  those  /ichus  gredins, 
ttie  hotel-keepers  of  Turin  and  Genoa,  who  are  envious  of  the  beauty 
and  prosperity  of  Nice,  and  hate  us  because  we  no  longer  appertain  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy."  The  porter  was  a  Frenchman.  We  were  by 
this  time  awfully  hungry,  for  there  is  no  more  to  be  had  to  eat  on  the 
Ck>l  di  Tenda  than  there  is  in  the  Sierra  Morena  or  the  Ehyber  Pass ; 
and,  to  our  dismay,  the  provisions  we  had  laid  in  at  Milan  had,  owing 
to  the  moisture  of  the  Stagione  delle  acque,  become  as  unfit  for  human 
consumption  as  South- American  beef  at  threepence  a  pound.  My  worst 
enemy  might  have  supped  on  the  cold  fowl,  and  welcome.  The  wine 
might  have  preserved  its  freshness,  only  we  had  drunk  every  drop  of 
it  between  Tenda  and  Giandola.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  at  the 
HAtel  de  France,  for  the  unfounded  cholera-rumours  having  driven 
away  the  ordinary  frequenters  of  the  hotel,  the  proprietor  had  wisely 
thought  that  an  empty  larder  would  most  fittingly  suit  an  empty  house. 
Bo,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  went  forth  into  the  streets  of  Nice,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  restaurant  open,  where  I  could  get  some  supper.  All  the 
restaorants  were  closed ;  but,  to  my  joy,  I  found  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard 
da  Pont  Neuf,  from  whose  hospitable  portals  gaslight  was  still  stream- 
ing. Only  one  or  two  hahituis  were  left,  and  they  were  sipping  their 
ehapines  of  mild  beer  and  playing  dominoes.  The  clack  of  the  bones, 
like  that  of  a  death-watch  gone  mad,  was  sufiicient  to  remind  me  that 
I  was  in  France.  In  Italy  no  dominoes  clack  in  the  cafes.  Tongues 
and  teeth,  in  fierce  political  dispute,  clack  in«te»d.    ^^4. 1  li^^^ 
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more  to  prove  that  I  had  passed  from  the  domiiukm  of  the  red,  wId^ 
and  green  to  that  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  I  should  baife  foond  it 
in  the  presence  of  a  dame  du  can^^Mr,  who,  late  as  it  was,  was  itfl 
akrt,  bright-eyed  and  smiling, — not  a  spiral  of  whose  rin^eto  had 
grown  flacdd ;  not  a  pellicle  of  whose  rouge  had  fhded,  and  who  paid 
remarkably  keen  attention  to  what  Monsiear  ordered,  and  what  Bip- 
tiste  or  Antoine  brought  him.  She  was  all  there  ;  complete  nd  per 
feet :  with  her  symmetrical  piles  of  lumps  of  sugar,  and  mathematkil 
line  of  cognac  carafons  before  her — armed  at  every  point,  organised, 
centraliied,  efficientr—French  to  the  last  vertebra  of  her  spinal  ooinna 
aad  the  last  bone  of  her  comet.  0,  well-installed  dame  du  comptnT,  I 
salute  thcc;  and  thou  too,  wide-awake,  business-like,  prompt  and 
shrewd,  yet  generous  land  of  France,  I  salute  ff^eel  We  are  ^>t  to 
grumble  sometimes,  and  with  reason,  against  an  excess  of  red  ta^ 
tight  stay  laces,  and  choking  stocks;  but  after  a  few  montbsf  ei- 
isience  in  a  country  whm'e  thire  is  no  tape  at  ail,  where  morally  nobody 
wears  stays,  and  everybody  goes  usgartered,  and  with  his  stodungi 
down  at  heels,  a  temporary  return  to  bands  and  ligatures  and  bottofr 
holes — to  that  which,  in  fine,  is  known  as  order  and  regularity— is,  Ij 
way  of  a  change,  delicious.  I  have  passed  the  major  part  of  my  life 
in  the  experimental  study  of  extremes,  and  the  laxity  and  shiftlessnea 
of  Italian  existence  have  more  than  once  inspired  me  with  an  eunsd 
desire  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  turn  Quaker. 

The  waiter  at  the  caf§  on  the  Boulevard  du  Pont  Neuf  was  a  tmr 
sure.    There  was  nothing  for  sn^er,  to  begin  with.    A  lazy,  lolloping 
Italian  waiter  would  have  told  me  so  remorsely,  and  yawningly  coa* 
templated  me  expire  in  the  agonies  of  starvation.    A  ^anish  waiter 
would  have  said  conclusively,  **No  hay  nada;"  but  would  have  added 
consolingly  that  there  would  be  all  kinds  of  good  things  numaHOi 
to-morrow.    The  French  waito:  at  Nice  took  up  quite  a  different  line 
of  tactics.     He  was  ^  desolated,"  as  a  first  principle,  to  think  that  he 
eould  not  serve  me  as  he  could  wish.    If  I  had  only  come  an  boar 
sooner !   There  was  an  exquisite  capon  then.    If  I  had  only  oome  the 
night  before  last !    Then,  even  after  midnight,  had  there  existed  a 
mayonnaise,  of  which  I  might  have  carried  away  good  news.    ^M(m 
U  s'agit,''  proceeded  the  inventive  man,  ^  to  improvise  a  somethiug  to 
Monsieur."  In  the  native  country  of  tmprmnsaiori  they  would  have  sett 
me  hanged  ere  they  improvised  anything  for  me.    *'Caa  Monsieur  eat 
cold  ham  ?"  pursued  the  waiter.    I  answered,  that  if  there  were  ao 
police -regulaticm  to  the  contrary,  I  would  eat  a  cold  baby,  and  be 
thankfal  for  it.  The  waiter  said  that  he  would  ask  madame.    Madame, 
after  a  short  conference,  sent  me  her  compliments — she  tel^rapbed 
them  to  me,  also,  in  many  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles — and 
informed  me  that  she  too  was  '*  desolated,"  but  that  her  husband  had 
been  guilty  of  the  "  incongruity"  of  devouring  the  last  avaUable  slice  of 
for  his  sapper  a  qoaxt^T  ot  «aDL\)»<at  vgdkj^  <^\3D0cwise  she  was  com- 
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pletely  at  my  diqKwition.  "  The  affair,"  quoth  the  waiter,  "  is  one 
that  must  not  be  abandoned.  Monsienr  mnst  not  return  to  Mb  hotel 
irithcmt  snpper.  We  have  bread,  ragar,  wines,  b'qnors,  and  cigars  in 
aboBdance — all,  alas  I  inadequate  to  furnish  a  supper  ;  the  butehen^ 
md  chm'cuiier^  shops  are  necessarily  closed,  and  our  ehef  has  gone  to 
bed ;  bat  to  my  certain  knowledge  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  exist  in 
the  kitchen:  the  rA^ shall  be  awakened,  and  in  ten  minutes  Monsieur 
shall  haye  an  ample  supply  of  mvfs  strr  le  plat  The  dish  is  simple ; 
mak  ifest  une  fumrriture  same  et  fortifianie,^*  I  insisted,  at  first,  that 
tiie  cook  should  not  be  aroused  from  his  beauty-sleep ;  but  the  waiter 
and  the  dUxme  du  eompfotr  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should. 
For  the  best  cooks,  like  doctors,  must  expect  to  be  called  up  at  all 
hovB.  For  what  else  do  they  wear  white  nightcaps  both  by  day  and 
by  night  ?  He  who  officiated  as  maguter  coqumm  at  the  Nizzard  cafi& 
leapt — it  is  to  be  presumed  he  leapt — from  dreams  perhaps  of  a 
calinfyry  Elysium,  where  the  rivers  ran  Sauce  Hobert,  and  the  volailh 
came,  of  their  own  accord,  to  lay  their  suprimBs  at  the  feet  of  the 
maater-cook.  He  arranged  for  me,  in  the  brief  period  of  time  known 
in  the  French  yemacnlar  as  a  elin  eTmU,  and  in  oua*  English  as  a 
*"  jifiy,"  a  difih  of  about  as  succulent  eggs  **  on  the  plate"  as  human  gunm 
were  ever  wagged  oyer.  The  butter  was  fresh,  the  bread  was  crisp^ 
emsted,  the  cheese  was  piquant ;  the  waiter  frothed  up  the  weak  beer 
and  poured  it  out  with  an  air,  to  make  belieye  it  was  strong ;  the 
silyer,  the  glass,  the  napery,  were  the  perfection  of  brightness  and 
cleanliness ;  it  was  past  one  in  the  morning  ere  I  had  finished ;  the 
patience  of  the  waiter  was  inexhaustible.  He  told  me  the  latest 
political  news ;  and  the  dams  du  eomptoir  conversed  most  intelligently 
on  the  subject  of  the  inundations  in  the  departments  of  the  Loire  and 
the  ARier ;  and  my  whole  entertainment  cost  me  but  forty  sous.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  tiiat  ere  I  departed,  both  the  waiter  and  the  land- 
lady improved  the  occasion  by  informing  me  that  there  was  not  a 
yestige  of  cholera  in  Nice.  Now,  this  story  of  my  supper  is  common 
and  trivial  enough,  is  it  not  ?  But  I  haye  told  it  you  in  detail  with  a 
pnrpose.  I  believe  in  the  atomic  theoiy  of  civilisation.  Civilisation 
itself  is  but  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  social  atoms ;  and  eggs  '^  on  the 
plate,"  inyentiye  waiters,  and  smiling  landladies  are  among  them.  Only 
a  few  years  since,  and  Nice  was  in  Italy,  and  aa  laay  and  dhty  and 
shiftless — ^itt  its  Italian  quarter — as  everything  Italian  seems  fated  to 
be.  But  French  order  and  discipline,  French  cheerfrilness  and  sprigfat- 
Ikiess  and  good  management,  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt. 
The  influence  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  progressiye  people 
in  the  worid — I  beg  Mr.  Podsnap's  pardon — is  apparent  in  a  thousand 
little  matters  of  the  detail  of  daily  life.  It  is  yery  certain  that  ^they 
manage  these  things  better  in  France ;"  and  if  we  could  only  discover 
some  island  in  the  Felicitous  Ocean,  where  we  could  set  up  a  new  com- 
munity enjoying  all  the  cheerfulness,  commodity,  and  elegance  ef 
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French  Bociety,  combined  with  snch  trifles  as  constitutional  goTenimeQt 
and  a  free  press,  why,  such  a  commnnity,  I  take  it,  wonld  be  as  happy 
and  prosperous  as  that  fabled  Republic  of  the  Halcyonides,  whose  in- 
habitants lived  exclusively  on  nightingales'  wings  and  the  well-fried 
edges  of  pancakes — the  Republic  where  all  the  children  were  proficient 
on  the  Alexandre  harmonium,  and  all  the  old  men  of  eighty  played 
leap-frog,  and  in  whose  penal  code  there  were  but  two  crimes  known: 
the  possession  of  a  piece  of  gold  and  the  wearing  of  crinoline.  The 
miscreant  found  in  possession  of  a  sovereign  was  doomed  by  the  Hal- 
cyonides  to  eat  it;  and  she  who  was  found  guilty  of  a  steel-barred 
skirt  was  sentenced  to  wear  it  night  and  day,  and  nothing  else. 

I  went  back  quite  happy,  though  my  supper  had  been  of  the  lightest, 
to  the  H6tel  de  France;  and  there  I  found  that  the  porter  had  been,  in 
his  way,  as  full  of  resource  as  the  waiter  at  the  cafe.  He  too,  desolated 
at  the  thought  that  guests  should  go  to  bed  with  empty  stomachs— to 
the  injury  of  their  own  constitutions  and  the  detriment  of  the  hotel 
exchequer — had  summoned  authority  from  its  slumbers,  and  when  I  re- 
turned the  entire  establishment  was  awake.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  spell  laid  on  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood  had  been  dis- 
solved. The  chambermaid  was  as  wide  awake  as  a  speculator  in  the 
Pennsylvanian  oil-region;  a  gar^on  in  the  cleanest  and  stiffest  of  white 
neckcloths  was  gliding  about,  in  the  noiseless  yet  all-pervading  mannet* 
peculiar  to  well-bred  waiters,  and  the  cook  had  seemingly  left  his  couch, 
for  very  soon,  on  a  tray,  there  appeared  a  most  artful  cmnjpote  de  pigem^ 
garnished  with  fried  potatoes.  It  is  my  belief  that  potatoes  in  France 
grow  ready  fried  on  trees;  always  supposing  them  not  to  be  summoned 
hot  and  savoury  from  the  ground  by  an  enchanter's  wand.  It  was  nearly 
2  A.M.,  and  I  had  already  partaken  of  eggs  "  on  the  plate,"  and  weak 
beer  that  frothed  gaily  in  the  glass.  Non  his  in  idem  is  an  aphorism 
entitled  to  much  respect  "  Am  I  a  pope,"  says  the  Russian  proverb, 
"  that  I  should  dine  twice?"  The  Russian  clergy,  it  would  appear,  are 
addicted  to  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  their  flock  twice,  if  not  oflener, 
per  diem.  But  what  should  be  done  to  him  who  sups  twice?  Tell  me, 
ye  Indigestive  Fates ! — Fates,  too,  who  warn  the  stranger  that  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  Nice  is  extremely  perilous  to  all  who  suffer  from 
a  tendency  to  gout,  glandular  afiections,  dyspepsia,  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  I  have  all  those  in  s 
chronic  manner,  and  more;  and  I  ate  up  the  compote  de  pigeons  and  the 
fried  potatoes,  leaving  not  a  wrack  behind.  A  fellow-traveller  rendered 
me  some  trifling  assistance,  but  it  was  but  a  feeble  knife  and  fork  the 
tired  traveller  played;  and  the  lion's,  or  rather  the  wolfs,  part  of  the 
pigeons  and  the  potatoes  was  mine.  They  did  not  lie  heavy  on  my 
soul — or  on  my  diaphragm.  I  had  no  horrid  dreams.  I  slept  sweetly 
and  soundly,  and  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  without  an  iota  of  the  re- 
morseful terror  which  should  properly  be  the  lot  of  the  rash  being  who 
baa  sapped  twice  the  nigbt\>etQi^. 
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I  woke  np — it  was  the  first  of  October — in  the  middle  of  July. 
The  sky  was  ablaze.  The  houses  on  the  port  were  almost  blinding 
in  their  dazzling  whiteness.  The  fringe  of  shore  to  the  intensely-blue 
Mediterranean  looked  so  hot  and  so  brown  as  irresistibly  to  remind 
me  of  the  fried  potatoes  I  had  so  lately  feasted  on.  In  the  public 
garden  the  cacti  and  the  palms  and  the  oranges  made  me  look  un- 
consciously for  possible  bananas  and  pine-apples.  I  fancied  my- 
self in  Algiers  or  in  Havana.  There  was  a  faint  odour  of  asphalt 
approaching  melting-point  on  the  new  boulevard.  Wherever  the 
French  eagle,  I  may  observe  en  passant,  has  fixed  his  imperial  talons, 
there  are  sure  to  be  one  or  more  new  boulevards,  and  a  powerful  odour 
of  incandescent  asphalt.  The  booths  on  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Quai 
Massina  were  shaded  by  the  usual  gaily-striped  awnings,  and  were  full 
of  the  usual  glittering  rubbish,  and  hemmed-in  by  the  usual  lively, 
chattering  southern  crowd.  The  yfocr^dri vers  on  the  Corso  dozed  on 
their  boxes,  drowsy  with  the  heat,  or  waking,  mopped  their  streaming 
foreheads  with  huge  blue  kerchiefs.  The  caf6  hahihds  were  taking  their 
morning  cups,  their  morning  journals,  and  their  morning  cigars  al 
frescoy  but  in  the  shade,  for  the  sun  was  too  powerful  for  his  rays  to  be 
breakfasted  under  with  impunity.  The  dogs  trotted  about  with  thirsty 
tongues  protruding  through  the  bars  of  their  cruel  muzzles.  Surely 
tears  enough  have  been  shed  over  that  Bastille  prisoner,  that  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask,  who,  after  all,  perhaps  was  but  a  myth.  Have  we 
no  sympathy  to  spare  for  the  masked  poodles,  for  terriers  and  grey- 
hounds doomed  to  carry  their  heads  in  portable  dungeons  ?  And  let  it 
be  always  remembered  that  it  is  precisely  in  those  countries  where  dogs 
are  most  mercilessly  muzzled  that  they  most  frequently  go  mad.  If 
authority  would  only  take  the  muzzles  off  these  poor  dumb  creatures, 
and  provide  a  dog-drinking  fountain  at  every  street-comer,  such  a 
malady  as  hydrophobia  would  be  very  rarely  heard  of, — the  which  does 
not  at  all  militate  against  the  fact  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  hy- 
drophobia stories  we  read  about  are  fables,  whose  invention  is  due  to 
the  abject,  grovelling,  selfish,  brutal  cowardice  of  humanity.  How  we 
shake  and  shiver  and  yelp  when  we  think  we  are  going  to  have  some- 
thing the  matter  with  us !  How  everything,  animate  and  inanimate, 
must  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  we  may  not  have  a  headache  or  the 
colic !  Please  to  remember  that  I  penned  these  lines  under  the  natural 
exacerbation  of  feeling  resulting  from  having  been  thrice  fumigated 
within  one  week.  And  I  had  no  sooner  entered  a  barber*s  shop  in  the 
Rue  Cassini,  to  have  perhaps  the  most  useless  and  irrational  of  human 
operations  performed  on  my  countenance,  than  the  artist,  whose  calling 
it  was  with  razor  and  lathering-brush  to  wage  a  daily  war  with  an  in- 
defetigably  bounteous  Nature — for  the  more  we  shave  the  more  she  con- 
tinues to  give  us  somethiug  to  shave — informed  me  confidentially  that 
there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  cholera  in  the  whole  of  Nice.  "  Those 
villanous  Genoese  have  set  the  story  going,"  he  said.    "  They  are  bad 
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people,  monsieur.  They  are  always  foil  of  cholera  themaelTei^  and  tk 
English  families  will  not  patronise  their  hotels  because  thqr  an  m 
noisy ;  and  so,  out  of  revenge,  they  try  to  ruin  Nice."* 

Any  narrative  having  connection  with  Nice,  and  that  did  not  em- 
tain,  in  at  least  erery  other  line,  an  allusion  either  to  lihe  cholera  or  to 
the  mosquitoes,  would  be  as  incomplete  as  a  eopy  of  the  celebrated  me* 
morial  of  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood's  Mr.  Didc  without  frequoit  and  ^edil 
references  to  the  b(^  of  King  Charles  the  First.  It  is  but  just»  how- 
ever, to  the  Nizzards  to  state  that  while  they  stoutly  deny  the  exiitowe 
of  any  malady  even  remotely  resembling  Asiatic  cholera  within  their 
borders,  they  frankly  admit  the  presence  of  the  mosquitoes,  who,  likt 
the  poor,  are  always  with  them,  and  will  never,  probably,  be  rooted  out 
of  the  land.  "  Are  there  any  cousms  about  ?"  I  asked  of  the  waiter  at 
the  Hotel  de  France.  "  Pardieu!  «*i7  ymaV  answered  that  candid  ser- 
vitor; ^^regardez  doncT  Upon  which  he  pointed  suocesaively  to  the 
four  walls  of  the  bedchamber,  upon  every  one  of  which  there  was  at 
elaborate  although  not  symmetrical  pattern  formed  by  the  dessicated 
corpses  of  mosquitoes  smashed  there  by  tbe  desperate  palms  of  tortoncl 
travellers.  There  was  no  deception  in  this,  bo  pusillanimous  leoouR 
to  the  Margsfte-lodging-house-landlady  artifices — ^the  mean  and  ahnf> 
fling  evasions — the  suppresaio  veri  in  denying  that  there  are  any  Norfolk 
Howards  in  the  bed,  and  the  suggsstio  falai  in  insinuating  that  if  joa 
have  indeed  been  bitten,  you  must  have  brought  the  bugs  in  your  lag- 
gage.  Indeed,  the  Nizzard  waiter  seemed  rather  prood  than  otherwise  of 
the  presence  of  so  many  mosquitoes.  He  regarded  them,  perhaps,  ai  i 
proof  positive  of  the  perpetual  summer  which  is  supposed  to  reign  at 
Nice.  ^'  Sun  always  shining ;  Mediterranean  always  blue ;  oran^ 
always  growing  in  the  open  air,  and  mosquitoes  always  alive,  alive  0  T 
Thus  might  run  a  stereotyped  advertisement  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Nizza  di  Mare,  in  emulation  of  one  I  remember  seeing  of  one  of  the 
minor  German  gambling-places :  "  Magnificent  Knrsaal ;  vast  garden; 
roulette  with  one  zero;  smoking  allowed  at  the  play-table;  no  danger  tf 
PrtMsian  annexaUon.*'    What  a  terrestrial  paradise ! 

When  you  have  been  travelling  for  thirty  hours  in  a  packing-caae 
on  wheels  over  the  Ool  di  Tenda,  you  scarcely  feel  inclined  to  indalge 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  It  is  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  skj 
that  proclaim  a  hunting  morning.  You  do  not  ordinarily  hunt  by  candle- 
light, and  at  2  a.m*  In  view,  however,  of  that  entomological  pattern  on 
the  walls  when  we  arrived  at  Nice,  we  were  bound  to  go  out  hunting, 
and  we  pursued  the  many-legged  game  until  about  four.  Then  the 
tables  were  turned  and  the  game  hunted  us.  He  hunted  on  foot— on  a 
dozen  feet  at  least — and  he  had  the  advantage  over  us  in  being  able  to 
fly  when  he  listed;  and  he  abode  by  us  until  eight,  windiag  many  a  mart 
upon  his  lusty,  lusty  horn.  It  is  not  a  sound  to  laugh  to  scorn.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  appalling  double-bass  that  ever  smote  upon  humaa 
tympanum.    He  seems  to  say,  "  I  am  here.    I  am  your  friend.    I  am 
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joar  ecmsiii*  I  lik€  70a,  beemne  I  am  foad  of  Bargnndy,  and  your 
blood  is  bot  and  fiery  as  Poomiard  or  Soumoiii,  wbereos  that  fdiow 
from  Bordeaux  in  the  next  room  has  only  some  weak  Ifedoc  on  tapi 
Therefi>re  we  will  have  t'other  bottle."  Aad  he  goes  on  drinking  until, 
gorged  with  liquor,  he  staggers  upwards  to  the  ceiling  and  walks  with 
bis  bead  downwards,  like  Mr.  Sandys  at  Drnry  Laae,  to  sober  himself; 
OE,  baply,  takes  to  crawling  on  the  wall,  wh^re,  dexteronsly  '*  spotting*' 
kirn,  yon  straighten  an  outraged  hand,  and  with  muscular  force,  inspired 
by  hatred  and  revenge,  crush  the  detestable  creature's  life  out,  and  add 
QtHA  more  labyruithiDe  blotch  to  the  pattern  on  the  paper.  There  ia 
acunething  terrifying,  notwithstanding,  in  slaying  a  satiated  mosquito. 
T«  kill  a  flea  is  a  lively  and  cheerful  operation.  You  talk  to  him 
iioiuciJly  when  caught,  and  crack  him  as  you  would  a  joke.  The  bug, 
even,  you  dismiss  to  limbo  with  one  deep  and  not  necessarily  loud  ad- 
juration, wash  your  hands,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  You  feel 
no  more  remorse  for  having  played  the  part  of  Cainifex  than  does  the 
head-master  of  Eton  after  the  victims  of  the  **  Bill"  have  been  brougbt 
to  the  block.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  kill  a  plethoric  mosquito. 
The  naonster,  minute  as  he  is,  bleeds;  aad  ii  ia  yowr  otim  blood  whidi  is 
expressed  from  his  crushed  carcass.  You  woiider,  as  Gloucester  won- 
dered over  Henry's  corse,  that  he  could  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him. 
The  wall  is  absolutely  bespattered,  and  that  too  from  the  body  of  an 
assassin  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head.  You  are  appalled,  you  shudd^: 
for  that  great  crimson  stain  on  the  wall  is  you.  The  wretch  has  robbed 
you  of  so  much  salt  and  iron,  and  consequently  vitality.  The  blood 
is  the  life.  From  your  sum  of  existenoe  how  many  hours  may  not  be 
deducted  on  account  of  the  mosquitoes  ? 

We  went  away  from  Nice  on  the  following  afternoon.  As  my  en- 
tire stay  did  not  exceed  thirteen  hours,  I  am  obviously  reluctant  to 
eater  into  full  particulars  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and  curiosities  of 
Nice,  or  to  indulge  in  disquisitions  on  the  temper  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  regard  the  substitution  of  French  for  Italian 
rule.  I  camK>t  help  feeling  that  exaggerated  notions  are  habitually 
assumed  by  outsiders  as  to  the  temper  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  any 
dty  regard  the  substitution  of  any  one  set  of  rulers  for  another.  There 
is  always  a  party  of  nationality,  not  necessarily  a  large,  but  invariably 
an  indefatigably  noisy  one ;  and  it  is  from  this  class  you  hear  the  in- 
cessant groaning  and  whimpering  over  crushed  aspirations,  fettered 
thoughts,  and  stifled  speech,  which  at  last,  from  the  mere  force  of 
iteration,  awakens  at  once  the  sympathy  and  the  fatigue  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  move  them,  by  dint  either  of  arms  or  of  opinion,  to  set  the 
captive  nationality  free.  All  over  the  Italian  peninsula,  for  instance,  the 
inde&tigably  noisy  dass  were  enjoying  at  this  time  their  well-earned 
trinmph.  They  had  tired  out  Europe  with  their  lamentations;  they 
succeeded  in  enlisting  material  force  in  the  support  of  their  cause;  and 
ihi^  had  obtained  at  last  their  desire.    In  Nice  and  Savoy  there  may 
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be,  on  the  contrary,  a  clasB  as  indefatigaLle  iii  complaint,  ttltbo 
owing  to  a  wholeBome  fear  of  t!ie  French  police,  not  so  noisy,  who  B 
gard  the  ceBBloc  of  their  cramer  of  Europe  to  France  with  exinanedi 
gust,  and  choose  to  consider  themselveB  an  oppresBed  and  captiTc  Bl 
tionality,  whose  ospirations  are  crashed,  wliose  thonghts  are  fdl« 
whose  speech  is  stifled,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.     Bnt  aronod  this  mntH 
of  discontent  stretch  concentrically  in  ever-widening  circnmfwi 
the  claeses  who  really  don't  care,  one  way  or  the  other,  wlielher  il  i 
to  Caesar  or  to  Herod  of  Jewry  that  they  have  to  pay  tribnle.    C«r 
and  tasea  they  must  pay  to  somebody,  and  that  is  enough  for  t}». 
All  over  Europe  there  are  a  good  many  millions  of  sbripkceper^  HI 
lords,  waiters,  servants,  artisans,  teachers,  and  "  middling"  people  P^M 
rally,  who  value  the  idea  of  nationality  not  more  than  they  do  tbe  p(^| 
ings  of  a  tomato.    Why  should  they  ?    The  new  besom  which  «»eq» 
so  clean,  very  often    sweeps  their  own  humble   means  of  lite^ov! 
clean  away  from  them.     The  tyrant  was  often  a  very  good  coskhhc'. 
The  despot  gave  liberal  Christmas -boxes.    The  oi)[)rcssor  was  an  oj>m- 
handed  monster  ailer  all.     With  triumphant  freedom  and  vindiotol 
nationality  come  very  often  paper  money,  increased  taxation,  stupendtjl 
public  works,  and  general  embarrassment.    The  luxnrioas  aridocnfr 
fly  away  frightened;  there  are  fewer  halls  and  sappers  and  feslinl*: 
and   a   new  generation,  of  Spartan   morals,  who  only  require  h\*i.l 
broth  for  dinner,  supplant  the  Epicureans  and  the  Sybarites.     It  i*  »t- 
BOlutely  necessary  to  hint,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  existence  of  tliv- 
things.    People  at  a  distance  are  too  apt  to  pictnrc  to  themfclto* 
liberated  Italy,  or  a  liberated  anywhere,  as  a  land  which,  diroctly  the  t^ 
presBors  have  gone  away,  haa  begun  to  flow  with  milk  and  botwy—i 
kind  of  Goshen  in  ercflm,  where  the  pigs  run  abont  ready  roasted,  It 
knives  and  forks  stack  in  them,  crying,  "  Come  eat  ns !"  vhen  «> 
male  baby  comes  into  the  world  in  a  bran-new  suit  of  broadclotli.  i' 
with  a  gold  watch  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  every  female  one  is  b 
with  a  diamond  necklace  and  emerald  bracelets.    It  is  absolnlely  w 
sary  to  point  out  that  in  any  country  recently  liberated  from  forciga  K 
there  is  always  a  vast  number  of  people  who  would  infinitely  preftd 
retam  to  the  old  state  of  things,  and  a  still  vaster  number  who  d 
care  a  (enkeimo  which  way  things  go  at  nil,  bo  long  us  ihcy  c 
a  sufficiency  oipohnla.    There  is  an  immense  amount  of  patriotLnul 
all  countries,  but  not  quite  so  mnch  as  other  patriots,  Ijvbg  in  e 
countries,  are  apt  to  suppose;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  think  tt^ 
pedient  to  observe  tliat  where  I  have  expected  honey,  I  hate  o " 
found  only  bceewax  of  the  very  bitterest;  and  where  I  have  li 
roast  pig,  I  have  discerned  only  the  coldest  of  cold  shoulders.   It  la  J 
only  their  teeth  that  men  lose  as  they  grow  older;  they  looe,  liken 
their  illusions.    Very  crnelly  may  yon  be  disilluflioniflcd  when,  c 
to  Italy,  and  asking  after  one  illustrions  Italian,  yon  are  told  tbal  h 
A  eodisco;  after  another,  and  you  learn  that  he  is  a ; 
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third,  and  70a  are  informed  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Borbone;  after  a 
fourth,  and  he  is  denounced  as  a  sympathiser  with  those  pale  grand- 
lakes  who  were  always  trembling  at  the  shadow  of  Liberty,  and  always 
ready  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Austrian  battalions  to  lay  the  phantom  in  the 
Bed  Sea  of  "  Order" — order  after  the  model  of  Warsaw  and  Madrid, 
it  Nice,  of  course,  we  have  the  reverse  of  the  medal :  the  tagged  and 
[rayed  side  of  the  tapestry.  But  is  it,  after  all,  much  worse  than  the 
>bTerae  ?  is  it,  finally,  a  tagged  and  frayed  arras  ?  may  it  not  be  as  one 
)f  the  "  reversible  overcoats"  of  the  advertising  tailors,  which,  with 
K^ual  comfort  and  delectation  to  the  wearer,  can  be  worn  inside  out  ? 
[t  is  always  the  history  of  John  a'Nokes  as  against  John  a*Styles. 
Whea  I  was  last  in  Nice,  Nokes  reigned,  and  Victor  Emmanuel's  es- 
cutcheon was  over  the  salt  and  tobacco  shops.  Now,  Styles  is  the  pre- 
railing  party,  and  the  imperial  rigie  dispenses  narcotics  by  retail;  and 
it  is  to  Caesar-Styles  that  tribute  must  be  paid.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Caesar  sells  much  better  cigars  than  Savoy-Carignan;  but,  putting 
the  tobacco-monopoly  on  one  side,  it  strikes  me  that  Nice,  as  I  see  it  in 
1866,  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  Nice  that  I  saw  in  1858.  Yes;  the  sun 
is  as  bright,  the  Mediterranean  is  as  blue,  and  the  mosquitoes  bite  as 
fiercely  as  ever  they  did.  They  make  out  the  same  long  bills  at  the 
hotels,  and  people  are  bom  and  die,  and  make  love,  and  quarrel,  just  as 
they  did  in  the  old  time.  There  is  not  a  drop  more  water  in  the 
channel  of  the  Paglione;  which  ought  to  be  called  the  River  Bed,  for  I 
never  saw  any  water  in  it,  and  to  throw  bridges  over  a  ditch  as  dry  as 
the  Tower  moat  seems  a  sorry  mockery.  But  let  the  Paglione  pass. 
Nice,  for  the  rest,  is  the  Nice  of  yore;  and  when  the  dread  of  cholera 
is  over,  the  English  visitors  will  come  back  again ;  and  there  will  be 
the  old  files  of  decorous  promenaders  on  the  Ponchettes,  and  the  Croix 
de  Marbre,  and  the  Passeggiata  degli  Inglesi;  the  old  ^oir^-playing 
Russians  at  the  Casino;  the  old  squabbles  over  theology  and  physic, 
and  fashions  and  new  novels.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  in  these  days  to 
turn  a  government  upside  down;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  revolu- 
tionise the  way  of  life  of  a  watering-place.  The  most  conservative  ele- 
ment in  Nice  is  the  sun;  and  he  shines  consistently  all  the  months  of 
the  year,  caring  nothing  whether  Caesar  or  Savoy  be  uppermost.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  met  on  the  railway  to  Marseilles  a 
Nizzard  gentleman  who  told  me  that  his  country  was  ruined,  and  that 
the  iron  hand  of  French  despotism  lay  heavy  upon  her.  But,  really, 
Nice  didn't  look  like  it. 

In  eight  hours  we  were  transported  from  Nice  to  Marseilles,  as 
aforesaid.  We  rattled  by  Antibes,  and  Cannes,  and  Toulon,  and  Hy^res 
—  through  that  wonderfully  rich  and  beautiful  country  which  nor 
Ganl  nor  Frank,  nor  Roman  nor  Carthaginian,  nor  Qoth  nor  Hun,  nor 
E^paniard  nor  Saracen,  nor  even  the  soldiers  of  revolutionary  France, 
rivals  as  these  last  were  of  the  locusts  in  the  art  of  eating  up  every 
green  thing,  have  ever  been  able  wholly  to  ruin.    I  think  every  Euro- 
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pean  people  save  the  Eng^liRh  have  in  their  time 
delieioQS  territorf,  and  striven  to  SDck  its  murow  out ;  but  thsfiria 
of  the  soil  has  been  too  maeb  for  the  strongeet  of  spoUaMti.  CM 
Uiey  may  hare  destrcMred,  oetles  they  may  have  nmcd,  and  tsooi  It 
may  have  massacred;  bnt  the  atl-safliciDg  son  has  always  kDUnpl 
ravelled  Bleeve  of  war  and  deBolation,  and  meridioaal  FraoL-e  id  aii 
aa  ever.  There  hue  nerer  leen  but  one  engine  of  hoinaB  end 
ignorance,  and  barbariBm,  which  has  saocecsfully  ttmad  a  U 
country  into  a  denert.  The  Holy  Inquisition  really  brcngte  aboil 
change  in  the  physical  geography  of  t^pnin.  It  may  be  nid,  wftli 
much  exacrgeration,  that  the  Dominicane  cat  down  bo  msDj  tnc* 
nialce  fugota  to  bnm  heretjca  withal,  that  the  bencAcent  nan  ita 
doaed  in  disgust  the  intolerant  land ;  and  the  sun,  k«in)F  kts  (eaj 
with  BO  perverse  a  generation,  baked  the  jnicy  plaina  into  dry  Wofl 
The  corse  of  Roman  Oatholicism  hafi,  in  its  time,  fanng  heavy  tmrl 
south  of  France  ;  that  is  why  the  smiling  landscape  ia  deTaoad  kf 
miiny  dirty  and  minoas  villages;  but  tieaven  has  spared  it  the  iattdi 
of  the  Infjuisition.  Had  the  Holy  Office  kept  foothold  in  Prona 
that  which  is  atill  a  miracle  of  fertility  would  hare  become,  oaMij 
since,  an  arid  waste. 

1  was  glad  to  see  Margeillee  again,  allhongh  it  woe  nine  o'clock 
night  n-hen  we  arrived  there,  although  we  baited  at  Uie  stuCnm  b 
forty  minutes  to  snp,  and  Blthou>;h  I  knew  that  another  six  bnab 
miles,  and  another  weary  and  feverish  night,  lay  before  lis.     This  w» 
the  sixth  we  were  to  pass  since  we  had  left  Venice.     Still  I  haiW  Ms- 
Bellies  with  joy,  as  an  old  and  generous  friend.    There  is  no  midat 
ing  tbe  civilisation  of  Marseilles:  it  is  so  very  marked,  eo  etronp'; 
go-ahead.     Progress,  perhaps,  speaks  with  a  slight  Proren^l  accent 
and  go-aheadiem  is  flavonred  with  the  minnteet  tinge  of  garlic;  but  tbt 
i^OTj  itself  is  there.     Yon  have  the  real  moiling,  fermenting, 
hammering  nineteenth  century.     I  declare  that  yon  meet  people 
Italy  who  drive  yon  half-mad  with  the  way  they  cant  and  simper 
snivel  about  the  Middle  Ages.    They  are  oftener  Englinb 
veiling  in  Italy  than  natives  of  the  peninsula  itself,  who  ha< 
enoDgh  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  dont  want  any  more. 
Middle  Ages  1    What  are  Giotto'e  frescoes — ex(]ni«dte  i 
the  colmuns  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  leaning  tower  of 
nonld  of  Brcsoia,  and   Francisco   di   Rimini,  and  Angohi^ 
Padua,  to  na?     Let  them  all  go,  beautiful,  interesting,  aai' 
as  they  may  be.     They  are  anachronisms ;  they  are  out  of  jAi 
are  incompatible  with  gas  and  the  nine-o'clock  express,  willi  the 
edition  of  the  PeHl  Journal,  with  the  electric  tekgrujili — of 
availed  myself  while  at  Mui-scilles  to  send  a  raesa^^  tn  a  frinkd 
Stockport  in  Lancashire — with  dean  rooms,  civil   waitera, 
stamps,  abnndant  food,  security  of  life  and  property,  firMiii 
and  moderate  prices.    I  tow  that  I  can  never  eee  wkti 
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Aoroagfaly  MaddUb-Age  pictoK;  or  a  troop  of  gnpeniiimerarieB  in  tinfoil 
hebneto  luid  tirimk4K)ie  aad  with  haLberte  in  tlieir  ganntleted  hands, 
or  %  proceawm  of  monki  with  oowk  and  crucifixeB  and  banners, 
masrek  wcnmA  the  itage  of  a  theatre  in  some  Middle-Age  opera  or  spec- 
tftcleu  They  are  bnt  poor  devils,  I  know,  at  a  shilling  a-night;  bat 
they  make  me  mad  to  think  of  the  real  thing  whicii  once  existed,  to 
the  misery  and  oppreBsion  of  the  world.  The  real  snpemumerarieB 
in  tinfbil  belmeU  and  tnmk-hoae  eame  down  four  centuries  ago  and 
borai  my  great-grandmother's  cottage,  cbrove  away  her  cows,  and  carried 
off  her  daughter.  They  were  led  on  by  that  baritone  in  a  parple-yelyet 
dooblet  and  ailk  ti^ts.  Foar  centnries  ago  there  was  not  a  more 
treachtfonsy  nnacmpoioos,  and  mnrderons  villain  in  all  Italy  than  that 
baritone.  The  real  monks,  with  real  cowls  and  real  craclfixes  and 
real  banners,  naed  to  march  about,  not  the  stage  of  the  Scala^  but  the 
sfareeta  oi  Milan  aad  Florence.  They  burnt  Savonarola,  they  gagged 
Galileo;  their  hand  was  against  everything  that  was  good  and  pure 
and  trae.  Why  ahoald  I  have  patience  with  them  becanse  they  are 
interesting  and  romantic,  atng  sonorous  choruses,  and  "  compose"  well 
in  a  picture  ?  I  jn^fer  the  nineteenth  centory ;  I  prefer  Marseilles ;  I 
prefer  that  great  roaring  hufU,  blazing  widi  gas,  warmly  carpeted^ 
handsomely  ftimished,  with  a  well-spread  Mle^koiB^  with  waiters  fly- 
ing about  bearing  eteaming  poiagn  and  savoory  fiUtSy  to  the  highly 
ornate  Gothic  edifices  of  medieval  times,  or  the  moonlit  cloistws  where 
nonks  sang  the  Angelua.  If  I  am  to  be  thoroughly  mediaeval,  and  to  live 
in  a  mediaeval  house,  and  wear  mediasval  dothes,  let  me  have  at  leaat  a 
BiedisDval  mind,  and  believe  that  hollyhocks  grew  from  the  toe-nails  of 
St.  Yeronica,  and  that  St.  Denis  walked  about  with  his  head  under 
his  arm.  But,  believe  me,  it  won't  do,  this  attempt  to  combine 
oowled  monks  and  particoloured  supernumeraries,  halberts  and  cruci- 
fixes, St  Veronica's  hollyhocks  and  St.  Denis's  head,  with  gas  and  the 
tabl&^Mie  at  five  francs  a-head,  with  the  F^M  Journal  and  the  rail- 
way time-bilL  Dr.  Manning  and  the  papalini  are  doing  their  best  to 
effect  such  a  combination;  but  the  world,  echoing  the  papaUm,  answers, 
**Jionpoa8umu8.'*  We  must  be  either  one  thiskg  or  the  other.  Either 
gas,  steam,  telegraphy,  photography,  and  the  printing-press  are  all 
wrong — in  which  case  the  beet  thing  we  can  do  is  to  retire  to  our  bed- 
duunbers  and  make  a  good  end  of  it  by  means  of  the  Happy  Despatch, 
aa  adopted  at  Jeddo  in  Japaaa — or  else  the  monks  and  the  supers  and 
the  Middle  Ages  are  wrong,  and  the  sooner  we  sweep  them  into  the 
laystall  of  Mr.  Harmon,  of  Harmony  Jail,  the  better.  I  don't  believe 
in  the  comtHoation ;  I  donH;  believe  in  exaggerated  reverence  lor  the 
past.  Did  I  so  believe  in  it,  I  wonld  paint  myself  a  lively  sky-blue, 
and  bum  people  in  wicker  cages  under  the  mistletoe,  and  be  an  ancient 
Bdton.  But  I  am  a  modem  Briton,  and  have  no  desire  to  stain  myself 
with  woad,  board  and  lodge  in  some  Stonehenge  with  never  a  roof  to 
it^  and  go  to  sea  in  a  coracle  instead  of  a  Cunard  steamer.    Depend 
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upon  it,  the  combination-system  won't  work ;  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  several  other  highly-respectable  institations — ^including  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  and  the  "  old  lines"  of  the  Constitution,  on  which 
some  politicians  are  ambitions  to  bnild  new  turret-ships — ^mnst  retire 
to  the  dnst-hermitage  of  Mr.  Harmon,  of  Harmony  Jail.  But  here  is 
the  express- train  bell  for  Paris  ringing  furiously.  "jEh  voiiure,  Messiewrs 
et  Mesdames ;  en  voiiureT  Now,  I  maintain  that  the  railway-bell  is  not 
the  Angelus,  nay,  nor  the  tocsin  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers;  and  that,  as 
Albert  Smith  observed  with  regard  to  Austria  and  Italy,  "you  can't 
make  'em  so ;  and  that's  where  it  is." 

The  eighteen-hours'  express  journey  from  Marseilles  to  Paris— they 
mean  to  do  it  in  fourteen  hours,  so  they  say,  some  of  these  days— is  a 
great  fact,  but  an  alarming  one.    It  is  one  monstrous  nightmare,  with 
a  feverish  day-dream  at  Lyons,  where  you  breakfast.    The  pace  is  tre- 
mendous.   The  locomotives  seem  of  elephantine  build,  the  carriages 
are  comfortable  but  enormous.     You  have  certainly  your  money's 
worth,  but  the  tariff  of  fares  is  prodigious.    I  never  heard  railway- 
whistles  so  shrill  in  tone,  so  terrifically  prolonged  in  screech,  as  the 
whistles  on  the  line  between  Marseilles  and  Paris.    There  is  something 
almost  Satanic  in  those  sibillations  as  they  rush  through  the  night  air; 
and,  indeed,  did  not  some  irreverent  wag — was  it  Sydney  Smith? — once 
remark  that  the  sound  of  the  railway-whistle  must  be  precisely  the  one 
emitted  by  the  attomey-at-law,  when,  after  a  long  career  of  writ-issuing 
and  judgment-signing,  the  enemy  of  mankind  at  last  clutches  hold  of 
him,  and  strikes  his  three-pronged  fork  into  the  small  of  his  back. 
Think  of  this,  ye  lawyers,  when  next  you  hear  the  railway-whistle's 
agonising  squeal.     I  heard  it,  during  the  journey  to  Paris,  I  think 
thrice.    I  fancy  that  I  slept  all  the  way  from  Aries  to  Chalons;  I  know 
that  I  smoked  all  the  way  from  Dijon  to  Fontainebleau.     It  was  a 
wonderful  train, — more  surprising  than  the  Limited-Mail  rush  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  more  exciting  than  the  "wild-Irishman"  scam- 
per from  Enston-square  to  Holyhead;  but  still  it  was  a  nightmare,  and 
not  good  for  the  digestion ;  and  I  felt  grateful  when,  at  the  end  of  our 
eighteen-hours'  Mazeppa-like  career,  we  arrived  at  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, Paris.    It^  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.     My  heavy  luggage 
was  sent  on,  not  halting  in  Paris,  but  going  straight  through  to  Eng- 
land by  that  night's  mail;  so  I  drove  in  hot  haste  with  my  heavy  luggage 
from  the  Gare  de  Lyon  to  that  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  catch  the  7.45  train  for  Calais,  Dover,  and  Victoria. 
Then,  with  my  impediment  reduced  to  the  compass  of  a  travelling-bag, 
I  had  again  the  world  before  me  where  to  choose.    I  "baited"  in  Paris. 
I  will  not  say  one  word  about  the  Boulevards,  the  Grand  Hutel, 
or  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867.    When  my  corpo  lasso  was  suffi- 
ciently restored,  I  strapped  up  my  bag  again,  and  turned  my  face 
towards  Switzerland, 
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Sweet  seyenteen  I  with  eyes  downcast. 

Of  modesty's  roses  rich  thy  store ; 
Fair  dibutanie^  they  will  fade  full  fast, 
Wait  till  your  first  few  seasons  hare  past : 
What  will  life  be  at  twenty-four  ? 

Society  waits  yon,  all  untried  : 

Yes,  yon  hare  beauty  and  youth  galore : 

Changes  enough  are  sure  to  betide : 
^|^'  Will  you  be  maid,  or  widow,  or  bride, 

t  ji ;  When  you  have  come  to  twenty-four  ? 

0^ '  Gaily  youll  tread  the  dance  tonight, 

^^  Gaily  you'll  dream  when  the  ball  is  o'er  ; 

1^  The  world  as  it  opens  promises  bright, 

^'  Girlhood's  heart  is  happy  and  light ; 

Will  it  ke  so  at  twenty-four  ? 

Votaries  many  soft  words  and  sweet 

Into  those  pink  sea-shell  ears  will  pour ; 
All  the  world  will  seem  at  your  feet. 
Looks  of  worship  your  eyes  will  greet ; 
What  will  you  think  at  twenty-four  ? 

Sweet  seyenteen !  when  those  years  are  sped. 

Broken  vows  may  you  none  deplore ; 
Idle  visions  and  bright  hopes  fled. 
Ne'er  may  these  rise  round  your  weary  head 
When  you  have  come  to  twenty-four  ! 

T.  H.  s.  B. 


VOL.  YL  ^^ 


THE  CONJURER  AT  HOME 


The  art  of  legerdemain  or  juggling,  or,  to  make  use  of  the  modem 
term,  "  prestidigitation"  (I  had  rather  write  Ae  woid  tiian  pronoimoe 
it),  if  it  be  an  art — which,  haying  its  acknowledged  professors,  it  may 
be  presumed  to  be — is  not,  like  other  art%  progressiYe  and  accnmnlatiTe. 
We  cannot  say  to  what  extent  the  art  of  conjuration  was  carried  by  the 
ancient  Chaldeans  or  Egyptians^  who,  according  to  Diodoros  Siculns 
and  Agrippa,  were  the  earliest  adepts  in  natural  magic ;  bat,  judging 
from  what  has  come  within  our  immediate  knowledge,  the  proficient  in 
■sleight-of-hand  is  little  more  expert  now,  or  better  provided  with  feats 
-of  wonder,  than  he  was  centuries  ago.    Occasionally,  indeed,  some 
strange  juggler  appears  and  surprises  the  world  with  a  noTel  trick, 
aome  nimble  conveyance  by  dexterity  of  finger,  or  masterly  effect  of 
-optical  delusion.    Within  o«r  own  times  the  "  goblet"  trick  by  Heir 
Wiljalba  Frikell,  and  the  "  decapitating"  trick  more  recently  by  Signer 
Eubini,  were  new ;  but  these  and  a  few  others  merely  constituted  excep- 
tions to  the  universal  rule.    The  sleight-of-hand  feats  with  cards  are 
nearly  all  as  old  as  the  hilla;  the  manipulations  with   rings,  eggs, 
candles,  watches,  money,  hats,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  make  the 
staple  commodity  of  all  wizards'  programmes;  while  great  importance 
is  still  attached  to  antiquated  tricks  like  those  of  catching  between  the 
teeth  a  bullet  fired  from  a  pistol  apparently  carefully  loaded.    A  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  modem  exhibitions  of  necromancy 
may,  indeed,  be  pointed  out  in  the  ''no -preparation"  system,  which, 
we  believe,  originated  with  Herr  Frikell.    The  "  no-preparation"  school 
has  its  followers,  and  has  had  its  successes ;  and  many  uphold  it  as  the 
real  "  classical"  method  of  conjuration,  the  only  legitimate  means  by 
which  legerdemain  can  be  advanced  as  an  art.    The  ''  no-preparation** 
system,  however,  is  a  deception,  merely  a  trick  within  a  trick,  and,  in 
fact,  involves  as  carefhl  and  elaborate  provision  beforehand  as  the 
glittering  and  showy  paraphernalia  of  Mr.  Andoraon,  and  other  de- 
monstrative wizards — only  the  materials  are  car^nlly  kept  out  of 
view.     It  is  a  question,  indeed,  whether  anything  is  in  reality  gained 
by  the  "  no-preparation"  plan,  and  whether  there  is  not  a  greater  amount 
of  curiosity  and  wonderment  excited  by  the  display  of  wheels,  varie- 
gated boxes,  burnished  globes,  goblets,  vases,  glass  retorts,  divining- 
rods,  cabalistic  mirrors,  &c.  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spangled  and 
lettered  robes,  the  high-peaked  hat  and  magic  wand  of  the  ''  prepared"* 
performer.    Were  the  juvenile  branches  of  the  spectators  alone  to  be 
consulted,  they  would  no  doubt  vote  incontinently  for  the  more  osten- 
tatiouBf  elaborate,  and  mb^Y^<^  ^Tit/oxUinment ;  but»  as  all  dasseB 
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are  appealed  to,  the  greater  deeire  to  conciliate  that  section  mora 
readily  impreoBcd  by  deiterity  and  adroitness  than  sbow  is  snfiicientiy 
laadable. 

The  tricka,  sleight-of-liond  or  other  kind,  introduced  by  conjurers 
in  our  own  times  are  comparatively  bnt  few;  and  this,  considering  the 
irnmber  of  "  professors  of  natural  magio"  who  have  exhibited,  is  some- 
what uuaeconn table.  I  hnve  already  allndcd  to  the  prodaction  of  the 
goblets  from  an  empty  hat  by  Wiljalba  Frikell,  and  the  "decapitation" 
bick  by  the  Italian  magician,  SigDor  Rabini.  These  are  now  familiar, 
and  many  who  hare  seen  them  arc  not  so  completely  imposed  upon  as 
not  to  entertain  a  Baspicion  how  they  are  accomplished.  Of  feats  of 
dexterity  in  the  conjuring  line,  exhibited  in  public,  which  offer  to  the 
adult  spectator  no  poBsibility  of  solution,  I  do  not  know  one.  It  may 
he,  perhaps,  becanse  in  my  young  days  I  was  myself  an  amateur  per- 
former of  more  than  average  eipertnesB,  and  could  pass  a  card  and 
manipnlato  like  a  master.  But  now,  indeed,  conjuration  is  no  longer 
an  occult  art.  Books  are  published  explaining  and  demonstrating  by 
pictorial  diagrams  in  what  manner  many  of  the  most  puzzling  feats  of 
legerdemain  may  be  performed;  and  professors  themaelves  in  their  public 
exhibitions  are  in  the  habit  of  showing  as  clearly  as  possible  the  mode 
by  which  the  delnsion  in  several  instances  is  effected.  It  behoves, 
therefore,  the  "  presiidigitateur"  to  appeal  to  his  public  provided  with 
some  trick  entirely  new,  or  managed  with  such  rapidity  and  neatness 
of  execution  as  to  possess  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  An  ac(|naintance 
with  all  the  "  mngicians"  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  had  left 
npon  my  mind  no  impression  of  any  one  feat  of  legerdemain,  or  optical 
trick,  which  I  could  not  in  some  measure  explain  to  myself,  nntil  I 
changed,  some  years  ago,  to  dine  nnd  pass  the  evening  with  tie  cele- 
brated and  very  remarkable  professor  of  the  magic  art,  Eerr  Hermann, 
by  Ear  the  cleverest  artist  in  his  line  with  whom  I  was  ever  acquainted. 
What  myself  and  several  others  witnessed  on  that  occasion  forms  the 
leading  features  of  this  sketch.  Before,  however,  narrtting  the  par- 
ticDlars  of  this  visit  to  the  conjurer,  I  should  like  to  lay  before  my 
readem  a  most  wonderful  and  inexplicable  trick  which  was  performed, 
Bomt  thirty  years  ago,  by  an  Indian  juggler,  in  preeence  of  the  colonel, 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers  of  one  of  the  royal 
regiments  quartered  in  India,  and  which  was  attested  in  writing  by 
ereiyone  present.  The  story  was  told  at  length  in  a  leading  periodi- 
CaI  of  the  day — if  I  remember  rightly,  Benllei/s  Murellany — and  the 
ntnnber  of  the  regiment  and  the  names  of  its  principal  officers  were 
appended.    The  story  was  aa  follows : 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  — th  regiment,  quartered  in  one  of 
the  Indian  presidencies,  had  received  accounts  of  the  performonces  of 
a  juggler  of  so  surprising  a  nature,  and  so  entirely  removed  from  any- 
thing of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  that  he  engaged  him  to 
gire  one  of  his  eihibitious,  and  invited  the  whole  retreat  tei  bo,  \iu,- 
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sent.  The  place  chosen  was  a  meadow,  or  grassy  plain,  within  eiq 
distance  of  the  regimental  cantonments  ;  the  time  early  dawn.  Befan 
the  snn  had  shown  himself  abore  the  horizon  the  soldiers  were  seated 
or  standing  in  a  circle  round  the  selected  spot ;  the  colonel  and  offioen 
occupying  a  tent.  The  spectators  had  hardly  taken  their  places  when  i 
man  of  short  stature  and  slight  figure,  dressed  in  exaggerated  Indian 
fashion,  leading  a  he-goat  by  a  string  with  one  hand,  and  holding  i 
large  wicker-basket  or  hamper  in  the  other,  entered  within  the  dide,  md 
having  reached  the  centre  made  a  most  grave  and  reverential  salaam  aB 
round,  which  was  answered  by  the  soldiers  with  ringing  cheers.  Having 
completed  this  introductory  part  of  the  performance,  the  Indian  re- 
moved the  string  which  was  fastened  round  the  goat's  neck  and  allowed 
him  to  go  at  large ;  then  placing  the  hamper  on  the  ground  with  ito 
bottom  upwards,  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  exhibition  of  hit 
tricks.  During  the  preparatory  operations  of  the  juggler  the  goat  was 
quietly  nibbling  at  the  grass,  or  was  occupied  in  offering  to  butt  aganut 
some  of  the  soldiers  who  coaxed  him  into  play  on  his  near  approach. 
The  goat  became  an  object  of  attraction,  and  provided  the  ofBcers  and 
men  with  some  amusement  while  the  preliminary  business  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  going  forward.  Some  caressed  him,  some  scratched  his 
head  or  pulled  his  ears,  some  stroked  his  beard  or  held  him  by  the 
horns,  and  a  few  fed  him  with  pieces  of  biscuit  or  bread.  Was  the 
goat  a  confederate  of  the  juggler,  thus  taught  to  demean  himself  before 
a  crowd  in  order  to  distract  attention  from  some  necessary  preparaticn 
not  intended  to  meet  the  eye  ?  Or  was  he  merely  a  companion,  and 
travelled  about  with  his  master  from  place  to  place  like  a  dog  ?  We 
shall  see.  Suddenly  a  gun  or  pistol  was  fired,  and  all  eyes  were  in- 
stantly turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian,  who  forthwith  oonunenced 
his  performances,  and  amused  the  lookers-on  for  half  an  hour  or  so. 
What  tricks  he  showed  or  performed  during  this  period  the  narrator 
did  not  say.  All  at  once  the  juggler  approached  the  goat,  and,  seidng 
him  by  one  of  his  horns,  led  him  leisurely  round  the  ring;  then  walked 
him  into  the  centre  near  the  hamper,  fondling  him  the  whole  time. 
When  they  had  arrived  at  this  point  the  man  knelt  down,  drew  a  large 
knife  from  his  belt,  forced  the  beast  with  seeming  violence  on  his  back, 
and  cut  his  throat.  The  brute  cried  aloud,  the  blood  spurted  fixun 
his  throat,  he  kicked  and  plunged  for  a  while,  relaxed  his  efforts  by  de- 
grees, and  extended  himself  on  the  grass  to  all  appearance  dead.  The 
juggler  laid  his  hand  over  the  region  of  the  goat's  heart,  shaking  his 
head  as  if  he  were  satisfied  it  was  all  over  with  his  favourite,  wiped  the 
streaming  knife  on  the  grass,  and  replaced  it  in  his  girdle.  He  then 
rose  from  his  knee,  took  the  hamper,  and,  placing  it  over  the  dead 
body  of  the  goat  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  it  from  view,  went  on  with 
his  performances.  Again  the  narrator  was  incommunicative  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  juggler  entertained  his  martial  audience  for  the 
rest  of  the  programme.    M>  ti[i^  ^ti<3i  qI  %si^\k<^  half-hour  it  was  an* 
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nonnced  that  the  exhibition  was  concladed ;  but  the  officetH  wore  re- 
quested, before  allowing  the  ring  to  break  ap,  to  remove  the  hamper 
and  inspect  what  waa  beneath.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  neither 
the  JQggler  nor  any  other  person  had  gone  near  the  hamper  from 
the  time  it  was  placed  over  the  dead  body  of  the  goat.  The  officers 
left  the  tent,  approached  the  hamper  and  turned  it  over.  The  goat 
had  disappeared  and  had  not  left  a  trace  behind;  nor  was  tliere  the 
Blightest  signs  of  blood  on  the  ground  or  grass.  The  bottom  of  the 
hamper  was  acmtinised ;  it  could  not  have  secreted  a  flounder.  The 
officers  probed  the  soil  with  their  swords ;  but  the  clay  or  gravel  gave 
back  no  answer  to  the  mystery.  They  sent  for  spades  and  hod  the  torf 
removed  from  the  earth,  bat  the  most  searching  examination  failed  to 
discover  by  what  means  the  goat  had  been  removed.  It  was  indeed  a 
trick  beyond  the  reach  of  the  keenest  conjecture  or  the  largest  eiperi- 
cnce  i  and  this  was  the  reason  why  the  colonel  had  an  account  of  the 
feat  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  had  it  signed  and  confirmed  by  all  who 
were  present.  Very  different  were  the  tricks  exhibited  to  our  select 
circle  by  Horr  Hermann  at  his  private  rcBidcnce  in  St.  John's  Wood  ; 
but  I  doubt  not  the  reader  will  consider  a  few  of  them  as  extraordinary 
IB  Lheir  way,  and  certainly  as  inexplicable,  as  the  killing  of  the  goat  and 
the  removal  of  the  body  by  the  Indian  juggler. 

When  we  accepted  Herr  Hermann's  invitation  to  dinner,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  of  ns  had  an  idea  that  tricks  or  feats  of  conjuration 
wonld  form  any  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  Had  snch  been 
the  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  those  bidden  to  the  feast 
wonld  have  remained  at  home  in  place  of  waiting  on  the  wizard's  self- 
elected  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  necromantic  prowess  and  cheating 
them  of  bearing  their  own  sweet  voices  in  banquet^eason.  One  gen- 
tleman, indeed — whom  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  by  the  name  of 
Skeptic,  for  a  reason — would  have  looked  upon  the  invitation  as  an 
offence  to  his  dignity  had  be  thought  be  had  been  asked  to  witness  any 
manifestation,  however  wonderful,  of  the  conjurer's  art.  Skeptic  waa 
one  of  those  persons  powerfully  impressed  with  lheir  own  merits,  and 
looked  upon  himself,  to  whatsoever  company  he  was  admitted,  as  entitled 
to  all  but  exclusive  consideration.  That  anyone  could  prefer  juggling 
antics  to  bis  florid  conversation  and  powers  of  retailing  anecdotes  never 
entered  his  imagination.  Moreover,  "to  admire  nothing"  was  his  motto; 
and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  this  real  or  apparent  indifference, 
that  had  he  witnessed  the  performances  of  the  celebrated  acrobats,  the 
brothers  Muley,  who,  as  described  by  the  Hibernian  showman,  were  so 
extraorduiarily  agile  and  plastic  of  body  that  the  eldest  two  were 
wont  to  jump  down  each  other's  throats  and  the  youngest  to  jump  down 
his  own  throat  and  leave  his  thumb  sticking  out  of  his  mouth  to  show 
where  be  liad  gone,  he  wonld  have  exhibited  no  astonishment  beyond 
his  favourite  exclamation,  "  Cnrious,  ain't  iff"  If  Herr  Hermann  had 
intended  amusing  his  guests  by  any  of  his  tUabkrie  performances  that 
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night,  he  little  knew  what  a  dangerous  and  miabdieYing  oompuiifln  te 
had  solicited  to  partake  of  his  hospitality. 

The  dinner  passed  off  with  iclat;  the  Tiands  were  of  the  best  k 
season ;  the  wine  was  of  the  choicest ;  oonyereation  was  farisk,  if  nflk 
brilliant;  and  good-hnmonr  threw  a  radiance  over  the  whole  party.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  merry  meeting  ;  and  there  was  just  the  number  seated 
ronnd  the  table  to  concentrate  the  talk  and  present  the  party  firan 
breaking  np  into  knots.  Herr  Hermann,  who  was  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  had  Skeptic  placed  on  his  right  hand.  This  collocatioB, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  accidental  at  the  time,  I  had  afterwaidi 
reason  to  know  was  designed  by  the  conjurer.  He  had  seen  and 
noticed  the  incredulity  of  his  guest,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
determined  to  make  a  convert  of  him,  or  at  all  erents  to  show  off  hk 
powers  at  his  expense.  At  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  Herr  Hermami 
took  a  small  Scotch  snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  and  opening  the  hd 
took  a  pinch  therefrom ;  then  presenting  the  box  to  Skeptic,  asked  him 
did  he  take  snuff.  Skeptic  answered  languidly,  '^Sometimes;"  upon 
which  Herr  Hermann  closed  the  box,  and  observing  that  it  had  two 
compartments  and  two  lids,  and  that  the  under-compartment  contained 
the  better  mixture,  turned  the  box  over  in  his  left  hand,  and  opening  it 
handed  it  to  Skeptic.  The  latter  took  the  box,  and  having  taken  a 
pinch  of  snuff  examined  the  box  and  found  it  had  only  one  lid.  "  Do 
you  call  this  a  trick  ?"  he  asked ;  "  the  box  has  only  one  lid."  "  That 
is  strange,"  observed  the  other,  and  taking  the  box  from  Skeptic  closed 
it  and  turned  it  over — and  lo  !  there  was  a  second  lid.  The  attention 
of  the  company  was  called  to  this  incident,  and  the  conjurer  exhi- 
bited his  dexterity  of  manipulation  several  times  by  this  extremely  neat 
and  ingenious  illusion.  The  conversation  now  turned  upon  prestidigi- 
tateurs  and  their  various  feats  of  legerdemain.  Herr  Hermann — who, 
having  passed  many  years  in  America,  and  being,  as  I  think,  no  stranger 
to  England,  spoke  English  with  much  fluency — said,  "  I  am  well  aware 
that  all  you  savans  have  an  idea  how  the  best  of  our  tricks  are  accom- 
plished." "  I  should  think  so !"  from  Skeptic.  "  But  I  fancy  I  could 
puzzle  even  you."  "  0,  indeed!"  again  from  Skeptic.  "Ay,  sir,  and 
even  ^aw,"  turning  to  Skeptic.  "  By  all  means  try  iL"  "  I  shall ;  and 
after  dinner  I  will  show  you  a  few  tricks,  and  will  defy  any  one  of  you 
to  have  the  remotest  notion  how  they  are  done."  "  Bravo!"  from  all  the 
company  excepting  Skeptic,  who  laughed  and  helped  himself  to  wine, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  being  so  much  cleverer  than  the  conjurer. 

The  dinner  was  concluded,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  we  had  our  wine  and  dessert.  The  entertainment  had  been  a 
great  success,  and  Herr  Hermann  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  prince  of 
hosts.  Even  Skeptic,  despite  the  small  measure  of  attention  paid  to 
him,  seemed  to  enjoy  himself,  and  made  amends  for  any  disrespectful 
slight  on  the  part  of  the  company  by  helping  himself  liberally  to  bum- 
perB  of  the  uncommonly  good  ^ino — French,  German,  and  Spanidi-' 
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placed  before  him.  Presentlj  Heir  Hermann  rings  the  bell,  and  tells 
the  mftD-Eerraul,  who  aoswerB  it,  to  fetch  Bome  cards.  The  man  retired, 
and  came  bade  with  two  packs  of  cnrds  in  Becnred  cases,  and  placed 
them  on  llie  table.  "  Take  one  of  theae  packs,"  said  our  bo6t,  ad- 
drasing  himself  to  Skeptic  ;  "  open  the  cover,  and  see  if  ail  the  cards 
are  right."  "No  preparation?"  demanded  Skeptic.  "Ko,  I  asenre 
yon.  What  1  am  about  to  show  you  now  I  could  do  with  any  cards." 
"  Of  coarse,"  ejaculated  Skeptic  aieeringly,  and  began  to  tear  the  coyer 
from  the  pack.  Skeptic  looked  at  the  cards,  and  we  all  looked  at  the 
conjurer,  IV'ben  Skeptic  pronounced  the  cards  "  alt  correct,"  Herr  Her- 
mann took  them  in  his  bonds,  and  flinging  them  down  on  the  table  with 
thtir  faces  uppermost,  said,  "  There  are  eight  of  jou.  When  I  leave  the 
room  and  the  door  is  shut  on  me,  let  each  person  draw  a  card  from  the 
pack,  rotnm  it,  and  shuffle  the  cards."  He  left  the  room,  bidding  us  re- 
call him  when  we  were  ready.  Each  man  took  a  card,  and  put  it  back. 
Then  we  all  had  a  shuffle  at  the  pack,  excepting  Skeptic,  who  thought 
lie  knew  aU  about  the  trick,  and  the  conjurer  was  brought  back  in  due 
time.  He  took  tlie  cards  in  his  hands.  "  There  are  eight  of  you," 
be  said.  "  Each  ouc  has  drawn  a  card  and  replaced  it ;  and  the  eight 
cards,  if  you  have  well  shufiled  them,  shonld  be  dispersed  through  the 
pock.  No  eve  could  see  into  tliis  room  when  the  door  was  sliut.  Even 
knowing  the  cards — were  that  possible — would  leave  the  seeming  im- 
poesibility  of  bringing  the  eight  cards  together ;  yon  will  all  acknow- 
ledge that.  Behold  what  Art  can  do !"  He  gave  the  cards  a  sort  of  a 
flonri&li,  and  placing  the  pack  on  his  left  palm,  drew  from  the  top  the 
eight  cards  which  we  had  dravn.  He  then  turned  to  Skeptic,  and  with 
a  gowl-nuLorcd  smile  inquired  whether  be  had  any  idea  how  that  trick 
was  done.  Our  "nil-admirari"  fi'iend  laughed,  and  said  nothing;  bnt 
shortly  iifterwardB  be  was  heard  to  observe,  •'CuriouB,  ain't  it?"  This 
trick  gave  rise  to  u  good  deal  of  talk,  and  some  disputation  ;  but  there 
were  no  two  opinions  about  itj  it  was  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  inexplicable  feat  of  legerdemain  ever  witnessad.  I  waE, 
pcriinps,  more  interested  than  anyone  present,  and  I  t>egan  to  suspect 
that  there  must  have  been  some  confederacy  in  the  matter ;  but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  salisfied  nicofite  impossibility.  We  were  all  com- 
paratively strangers  to  Herr  Hermann,  and  I  am  Bare  it  would  have  been 
a  very  perilous  experiment  for  any  public  man  in  bis  situalion  to  have 
made  a  confidant  of  any  one  of  us.  I  nest  thooght  of  the  servanUman. 
Conld  be  have  nssisted  the  conjurer  in  any  way  ?  He  bad  only  appeared 
twice  in  the  drawing-room,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  feeing  ub  take 
the  cards  from  the  pack.  But,  as  Herr  Hermann  said,  supposiug  he  bad 
by  some  nndiscoverablo  means  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  cards 
we  had  drawn,  the  wonder  remained  how  be  could  have  known  the  cards 
in  the  pack,  and  brought  them  together  after  they  had  been  well  shuffled. 
Considering  the  trick  further,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  some  prepara- 
tion the  cards  themselves  had  aided  the  illusion.  I  examined  them  care- 
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fdlly,  and  aatisfied  myself  that  they  had  not  been  tampered  with  in  Oe 
least.  Finally,  I  conclnded  that  the  trick  I  had  witnessed  was  entta^ 
beyond  all  kaown  powers  of  solving,  and  that  it  verified  to  the  letter 
what  Herr  Hermann  had  affinned  at  dinner.  And  thns  waa  trick  No.  1 
performed  by  the  conjurer.  Trick  No.  2  was  even  more  astoniahmg 
and  incomprehensible. 

"  You  know,"  said  Herr  Hermann,  addressing  the  whole  party,  after 
some  discussion  had  gone  on  about  the  sleight-of-hand  performanoeii 
« I  work  by  wit  and  not  by  witchcraft."  "  For  wit  read  trick,'|  inter- 
posed  Skeptic.  "  But  what,"  continued  the  conjurer,  not  heeding  the 
interruption,  "  supposing  I  were  to  interpret  your  thoughts — ^to  know 
what  was  passing  through  your  minds  ?"  "  That,  indeed,  would  be  a 
trick  above  natural  magic,"  I  exclaimed.  Skeptic  filled  his  glass  and 
winked  at  his  neighbour,  as  who  should  say,  "  I  know  all  abont  it."  **  We 
shall  see,"  said  Herr  Hermann.  "  Now,  each  of  you  two  gentlemen,"  he 
went  on,  speaking  to  his  two  right-hand  guests,  "think  of  a  card;  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  touch  one ;"  and,  taking  up  the  pack,  he  threw  the 
cards  front-upwards  on  the  table.  The  choice  was  quickly  made.  Mr. 
Hermann  recovered  the  cards,  shuffled  them,  and  spread  them  out  iB 
before.  "The  card,"  he  said,  "one  of  you  thought  of  is  there;  the 
card  the  other  thought  of  is  absent."  The  gentlemen  searched.  One 
of  the  cards  selected  was  not  to  be  seen — the  other  was  found.  "  So 
far  BO  good,"  exclaimed  Herr  Hermann;  "but  the  trick  is  only  half 
done."  The  conjurer  took  the  cards  again,  shuffled  them  as  before,  and 
exposed  them  on  the  table.  "  Now,"  he  cried,  "  the  illusion  is  reversci 
The  missing  card  reappears,  and  the  card  thought  of  that  was  present 
is  not  to  be  found.  Search  !"  And  such  was  the  case.  The  cards  had 
come  and  gone  at  the  bidding  of  the  magician,  who  seemed  to  exercise 
a  mental  rather  than  a  physical  influence  over  them.  "Wonder  was  ex- 
pressed in  every  countenance,  and  Skeptic,  annoyed  because  he  was 
foiled,  drank  off  an  additional  bumper  to  qualify  him  for  elucidation. 
A  moment's  consideration  of  this  trick  must  satisfy  anybody  of  its  ex- 
treme cleverness  and  incomprehensibility.  The  only  possible  solntioa 
that  offers  itself  is  in  the  supposition  that  the  conjurer,  by  some  process 
of  his  own,  was  enabled  to  follow  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen  in  their 
direction  to  the  cards  spread  on  the  table,  and  to  mark  those  they  made 
choice  of.  Knowing  the  cards,  of  course  an  expert  practitioner  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  manipulating  them  as  he  pleased ;  and  getting  rid 
of  a  card  and  returning  it  to  the  pack,  contrived  with  whatever  rapidity^ 
is  no  extraordinary  feat  of  legerdemain.  Ascertaining  to  a  certainty 
the  cards  upon  which  two  persons  have  thrown  a  glance  for  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  puzzling  achievements  of  the  conjurer's  art,  and  may  be 
termed  its  crowning  feat.  I  do  not  assert  that  it  was  by  this  process 
Herr  Hermann  ascertained  the  cards  his  two  guests  thought  of;  but  if 
not  thus  I  can  conceive  no  o\Xi<&T  TSi<&\\io^  b^  which  he  made  them  known 
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to  him,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  veritable  witchcraft.  While  we  all,  with 
a  single  exception,  expressed  aloud  our  unqualified  admiration  of  this 
trick.  Skeptic  alone  would  not  allow  it  to  be  more  than  a  common 
effort  "  Very  clean,  no  doubt,"  he  said  ;  "  and  curious,  ain't  it?"  Our 
host  was  eyidently  somewhat  nettled,  for  naturally  he  thought  to  him- 
self *'  If  I  cannot  astonish  people  by  this  display,  I  hare  mistaken  my 
art  all  this  while  ;**  and  I  could  fancy  him  saying  under  his  breath,  "If  I 
do  not  oonvince  Master  Credulous,  I  shall,  at  all  events,  have  some  fan 
with  him ;  and  that  will  make  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment.'* 
From  what  followed  I  had  good  ground  for  my  surmise. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  had  passed,  and  the  conversation  was 
about  to  lapse  into  generalities,  when  our  host  rose  from  his  seat,  and, 
taking  fix)m  the  table  the  cards,  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  Skeptic  was  now  seated.  "  I  perceive,"  exclaimed  the  conjurer, 
''you  know  more  of  the  magic  art  than  any  of  the  company  present." 
*^Apris  vaus"  ejaculated  Skeptic  in  his  best  Parisian  lisp.  Herr  Her- 
mann bowed.  "  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  of  a  trick  which,  no  doubt^ 
yon  have  often  seen — ^your  opinion  as  to  how  I  do  it.  Will  you  oblige 
me  by  taking  a  card  ?"  ''  Would  you  allow  me  to  suggest  the  unopened 
pack  of  cards?"  inquired  friend  Skeptic,  looking  round  him  with  an 
air  of  wisdom,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  can't  come  over  me,  old  fellow." 
"  O,  certainly,"  answered  Herr  Hermann;  ''open  the  untouched  pack 
yourself  and  then  give  it  to  me."  Skeptic  removed  the  envelope 
from  the  new  pack,  and  scrutinised  the  cards  carefolly.  The  eyes  of 
the  company  were  now  fixed  on  the  pair,  and  no  one  spoke.  Skeptic, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  the  cards  had  undergone  "  no  prepara- 
tion," handed  them  to  the  conjurer.  "  Take  a  card,"  said  the  latter. 
It  was  done.  "  Now  take  the  pack  in  your  own  hands,  put  the  card 
back,  and  shuffle."  Skeptic  did  as  he  was  told,  and  smiled  as  he 
shuffled  the  cards  in  a  variety  of  ways.  "  It  would  be  difficult,  would 
it  not,"  asked  Herr  Hermann,  "to  tell  you  the  card  you  drew?" 
"Bather!"  ejaculated  Skeptic.  "What  if  I  were  to  do  more,  and 
make  you  draw  again  the  same  card  ?"  "  I  should  like  to  lay  ten  pounds 
to  a  half-crown  of  that."  "  Keep  your  money,  my  friend,  I  don't  want 
to  rob  you  ;  give  me  the  cards."  He  took  the  cards  from  Skeptic,  and 
shuffling  them,  said :  "  This  time  when  you  draw  the  card  do  not  let 
anybody  see  it,  nor  say  what  it  is  until  I  ask  you.  I  must  do  my  tricks 
after  my  own  fashion.  Draw  I"  He  drew.  "  Now  place  the  card  on 
the  table  back-upwards,  and  cover  it  with  your  hand,  holding  it  tightly." 
Skeptic  did  as  he  was  desired.  "  Now,  sir,  is  not  that  card  the  one 
which  you  drew  first?"  "Certainly  not!"  exclaimed  Skeptic  loudly 
and  triumphantly.  "  Indeed !"  cried  Hermann,  "  there  must  be  some 
mistake."  "  Of  course  there  is,"  rejoined  the  guest,  "  but  it  was  your 
mistake!"  and  he  laughed  with  much  glee.  "  Are  you  sure  ?"  "  Posi- 
tive !"  "  Name  the  cards."  "  I  drew  the  Queen  of  Spades  first,  and 
this  under  my  hand  is  the  Nine  of  Diamonds."    "  Let  me  look  at  it." 
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Skeptic  took  away  his  hand,  turned  the  card,  and  beheld — ^the  Queen  ol 
Spades.  An  explosion  of  langhter  at  Skeptic's  expense  was  followed 
bj  a  Tolley  of  cheers  for  this  wonderftiUy  clever  feat  of  sleigfat^yf-hanil, 
if  indeed  it  was  so,  for  I  was  ntterly  at  a  loss  at  the  time — and  am 
now,  wh^  I  think  of  it — to  account  fitnr  the  manner  in  which  it  wis 
accomplished. 

Many  other  tricks  were  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  eyeing,  hot 
those  related  aboye  were  decidedly  the  newest  and  best,  although  some 
of  the  others  would  have  made  a  common  oonjarer's  fortune.  Sereral 
times  Herr  Hermann  held  out  a  pack  of  cards,  and  named  beforehand 
the  card  any  one  of  us  would  draw,  in  spite  of  erery  effort  on  our  parts 
to  foil  him,  and  this  without  failing  in  any  one  instance.  Of  course 
^'  passing  a  card"  is  one  of  the  commonest  tricks  in  card- jugglery;  but 
to  '^  pass  a  card"  and  name  it  beforehand,  and  ^'  pass*'  it  on  a  company 
80  ^'  cunning  of  fence"  and  so  wary  as  ours,  was  a  yery  differoit  matter. 
Better  than  "  passing  the  card"  with  such  magical  dexterity — which  we 
know  is  achierred  by  rapidity  and  neatness  of  fingering — ^was  the  trii^ 
with  the  pear,  which  indeed  was  as  inconceiyable  as  anything  shown  that 
eyening.  One  of  the  party  was  asked  by  the  conjurer  to  take  a  pear 
firom  the  table  and  mark  ii^  then  to  cut  a  slice  firom  it,  to  eat  the  dioe^ 
and  hand  the  pear  to  Herr  Hermann.  This  was  done,  and  the  pear 
giyen  to  the  conjurer,  who,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  threw  it  up  towards 
the  ceiling,  caught  it  as  it  fell,  and  returned  it  sound  and  whole  to  the 
gentleman,  who  declared  it  was  the  same  pear  he  had  marked  and  from 
which  he  had  cut  the  slice. 

Such  were  some  of  the  exploits  of  prestidigitation  whkh  were 
shown  to  us  by  Herr  Hermann  at  his  private  residence,  and  which  to 
most  of  us  appeared  of  so  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  a  nature 
as  to  throw  all  other  tricks  of  conjuring  we  had  seen  before  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  Skeptic  alone  held  by  his  incredulity,  and 
would  not  acknowledge  that  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way  in  the 
performance.  Like  Sir  Oharl^  Coldstream  in  Used  up,  when  he  looked 
down  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  he  saw  nothing  in  it.  When  ques- 
tioned, however,  as  to  the  changing  of  the  card  which  he  held  firmly 
under  his  own  palm,  he  condescended  to  say,  ^'  It  was  curious,  wasn^ 
it?" 
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A  CLOUD  OF  FHAB. 

Chapter  V.  At  Harold's-hill. 

Thb  aarnmcr  son  shone  upon  the  village  of  Harold's-hill  when  Charlotte 
arrived  there  with  Mrs.  Sheldon  and  Diana  Paget.  Mr.  Sheldon  was 
to  IbUow  them  <m  the  same  day  by  a  later  train ;  and  Valentine  was 
to  come  two  days  afterwards  to  spend  the  peaceful  interval  between 
Saturday  and  Monday  with  his  betrothed.  He  had  seen  the  travellers 
depart  from  the  Lcmdon-Bridge  terminns,  but  Mr.  Sheldon  had  heesn, 
there  atso,  and  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  ocmfidenfcial  commn« 
nication  between  the  lovers. 

Of  all  Soasex  villages  Harold's-hill  is  perhaps  the  prettiest.  The 
gnqr  <dd  Saxxm  duuoh,  the  scattered  fiarmhonses  and  pleasant  mstic 
oottage%  are  built  on  the  sl<^  of  a  hill,  and  all  the  width  c^  oceaa 
liai  bdow  the  mstio  windows.  The  rosea  and  fuchsias  of  the  cottage 
gavdans  seem  all  the  brighter  by  contrast  with  that  broad  expanse  of 
bias.  The  fkesh  fareaih  of  the  salt  sea  blends  with  the  perfbme  of  new* 
mown  hay  and  all  the  homely  odours  of  the  farmyard.  The  lai^  eings 
high  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  above  the  churchy  and  over  the  blue 
of  the  sea  the  gull  skims  white  in  the  sunshine.  The  fisherman  and 
the  fiurm  labourer  have  their  cottages  side  by  side,  nestling  cosily  to 
Issvard  of  the  hilly  winding  road. 

This  hilly  winding  road  in  the  July  afternoon  seemed  to  Chadotte 
abnost  like  the  way  to  Paradise. 

"  It  is  like  going  to  heaven,  Di  I"  she  cried»  with  her  eyes  fixed  cm 
the  square  tower  of  the  old  gray  diurch.  She  wondered  why  suddea 
tears  qmog  to  Diana's  eyes  as  she  said  this.  Miss  Paget  brushed  the 
unbidden  tears  away  with  a  quick  gesture  of  her  hand»  and  smiled  aft 
hsr  friend. 

^  Yes^  dear,  the  village  is  very  i»retty,  isn't  it  ?* 

<«It  hM>ks  awftdly  dnU!"  said  Mrs.  SheUkm  with  a  shudder  ;  ''and, 
Diana^  I  dedare  there  isn't  a  single  shop.  Whers  are  we  to  g^  our 
poyvisions?  I  told  Mr.  Sheldon  St.  Leonards  would  have  been  a  better 
{dace  for  us.'' 

**  0  mamma,  SL  Leonards  is  the  very  essence  of  all  that  is  tame 
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and  commonplace,  compared  to  this  darling  rural  Tillage!  Look, do 
look,  at  that  fisherman's  cottage,  with  the  nets  hanging  out  to  di; 
in  the  snnshine ;  just  like  a  picture  of  Hook's !" 

<^  What's  the  nse  of  going  on  about  fishermen's  cottages,  Lotta?* 
Mrs.  Sheldon  demanded  pee^ishlj.     "  Fishermen's  cottages  wont  pco- 
yide  us  with  butcher's  meat.    Where  are  we  to  get  your  little  bit  o! 
roast  mutton  ?    Dr.  Doddleson  laid  such  a  stress  upon  the  roast  mut- 
ton." 

''  The  sea-air  will  do  me  more  good  than  all  the  mutton  that  eTer 
was  roasted  at  Eton,  mamma.  0,  dear,  is  this  our  farmhouse  ?"  cried 
Charlotte,  as  the  yehicle  drew  up  at  a  picturesque  gate.  ^'0,  what 
a  loTC  of  a  house!  what  diamond-paned  windows!  what  sweet  white 
curtains !  and  a  cow  staring  at  me  quite  in  the  friendliest  way  across 
the  gate !    0,  can  we  be  so  happy  as  to  lire  here  ?" 

"  Diana,"  cried  Mrs.  Sheldon  in  a  solenm  voice,  ^^  not  a  single 
shop  have  we  passed — ^not  so  much  as  a  post-office!  And  as  to 
haberdashery,  I'm  sure  you  might  be  reduced  to  rags  in  this  place 
before  you  could  get  so  much  as  a  yard  of  glazed  lining !" 

The  &rmhouse  was  one  of  those  ideal  homesteads,  which,  to  the 
dweller  in  cities,  seems  fair  as  the  sapphire-ceiled  chambers  of  the  honae 
of  Solomon.  Charlotte  was  enraptured  by  the  idea  that  this  was  to  be 
her  hoi9e  for  the  next  fortnight. 

"  I  wish  it  could  be  for  ever,  Di,"  she  said,  as  the  two  girls  were  in- 
specting the  rustic,  dimity-draperied,  layender-and-rose-leaf-perfumed 
bedchambers.  "Who  would  wish  to  go  back  to  prim  suburban 
Bayswater  after  this?  Valentine  and  I  could  lodge  here  after  onr 
marriage.  It  is  better  than  Wimbledon.  Grand  thoughts  would  come 
to  him  with  the  thunder  of  the  stormy  waves  ;  and  on  calm  bright  days 
like  this  the  rippling  water  would  whisper  pretty  fancies  into  his  ear. 
Why,  to  live  here  would  make  anyone  a  poet.  I  think  I  could  write  a 
novel  myself,  if  I  lived  here  long  enough." 

After  this  they  arranged  the  pretty  sitting-room,  and  placed  an 
easy-chair  by  the  window  for  Charlotte,  an  armchair  opposite  this 
for  Mrs.  Sheldon,  and  between  the  two  a  little  table  for  the  £ancj- 
work  and  books  and  flowers,  and  all  the  small  necessities  of  femjune 
existence.  And  then — ^while  Mrs.  Sheldon  prowled  about  the  rooms, 
and  discovered  so  many  faults  and  made  so  many  objections  as  to  give 
evidence  of  a  fine  faculty  for  invention  unsuspected  in  her  hitherto— 
Charlotte  and  Diana  explored  the  garden  and  peeped  at  the  farmyard, 
where  the  friendly  cow  still  stared  over  the  white  gate,  just  as  she 
had  stared  when  the  fly  came  to  a  stop,  as  if  she  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  astonishment  created  in  her  pastoral  mind  by  that  phe- 
nomenal circumstance.  And  then  Charlotte  was  suddenly  tired,  and 
there  came  upon  her  that  strange  dizziness  which  was  one  of  her 
most  frequent  symptoms.  Diana  led  her  immediately  back  to  the 
honse,  and  establifihed  \iex  eoTc^QTU^^ly  in  her  easy-chair. 
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**  I  must  be  verj  ill,"  she  said  plaintiyely;  "for  even  the  novelty 
r  tiiifl  pretty  place  cannot  make  me  happy  long/* 

Mr.  Sheldon  arrived  in  the  evening,  bringing  with  him  a  supply 
'  that  simple  medicine  which  Charlotte  took  three  times  a-day.  He 
id  remembered  that  there  was  no  dispensing -chemist  at  Harold's- 
111,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  to  St.  Leonards  for  the 
edieine,  and  had  therefore  bronght  with  him  a  double  quantity  of  the 
ild  tonic. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it,  though  I  really  don't 
jlieve  the  stuff  does  me  any  good,"  said  Charlotte.  "  Nancy  Woolper 
ted  to  get  it  for  me  at  Bayswater.  She  made  quite  a  point  of  fetch- 
g  it  from  the  chemist's  herself." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sheldon.  "  Nancy  troubled  herself  about 
>ar  medicine,  did  she  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa ;  and  about  me  altogether.  If  I  were  her  own  daughter, 
le  could  scarcely  have  seemed  more  anxious." 

The  stockbroker  made  a  mental  note  of  this  in  the  memorandum- 
)ok  of  his  brain.  Mrs.  Woolper  was  officious,  was  she,  and  suspicious  ? 
-altogether  a  troublesome  sort  of  person. 

"  I  think  a  few  weeks  of  workhouse  fare  would  be  wholesome  for 
lat  old  lady,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  There  are  some  people  who  never 
low  when  they  are  well  off." 

Saturday  afternoon  came  in  due  course,  after  a  long  and  dreary 
terval,  as  it  seemed  to  Charlotte,  for  whom  time  travelled  very 
owly,  so  painful  was  the  weariness  of  illness.  Now  and  then  a 
idden  flash  of  excitement  brought  the  old  brightness  to  her  face,  the 
d  gaiety  to  her  accents ;  but  the  brightness  faded  very  soon,  and  the 
nguor  of  illness  was  very  perceptible. 

Punctual  to  the  hour  at  which  he  was  expected,  Mr.  Hawkehurst 
ipeared,  in  radiant  spirits,  laden  with  new  magazines,  delighted 
ith  the  village,  enraptured  with  the  garden,  enchanted  with  the 
a;  full  of  talk  and  animation,  with  all  sorts  of  news  to  tell  his 
(loved.  Such  and  such  a  book  was  a  failure,  such  and  such  a 
tmedy  was  a  fiasco ;  Jones's  novel  had  made  a  hit ;  Brown's  picture 
m  the  talk  of  the  year ;  and  Charlotte  must  see  the  picture  that  had 
ten  talked  about,  and  the  play  that  had  been  condemned,  when  she 
turned  to  town. 

For  an  hour  the  lovers  sat  in  the  pretty  &rmhouse  parlour  talking 
gether  thus,  the  summer  sea  and  the  garden  flowers  before  them,  and 
bird  singing  high  in  the  calm  blue  heaven.  Charlotte's  talk  was 
mewhat  languid,  though  it  was  perfect  happiness  for  her  to  be  seated 
us,  with  her  betrothed  by  her  side;  but  Valentine's  gaiety  of  spirits 
iver  flagged  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Sheldon  hinted  to  him  that  too  long  a 
nversation  might  fEitigue  the  dear  invalid,  he  left  the  parlour  with  a 

VOL.  VI.  ^ 
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Binile  npon  his  face,  and  a  cheery  promise  k>  reium  after  in  bous 
ramble. 

He  did  not  ramble  far.  He  went  straight  to  a  little  wooden  mm- 
mer-house  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  hnmble  garden ;  and  thithfir 
Diana  Paget  followed  him.  She  had  learned  the  langnage  of  his  faee 
in  the  time  of  their  daily  companionship,  and  she  bad  Men  a  look  as 
he  left  the  honse  which  told  her  of  the  straggle  his  cbeerftiliMBB  had 
cost  him. 

"  You  mnst  not  be  downhearted,  yalentine,**  she  said  as  she  went 
into  the  snmmer-honse,  where  he  sat  in  a  listless  attitade,  with  his 
tfms  lying  loosely  folded  on  the  rostic  table. 

He  did  not  answer  her. 

"  You  don't  think  her  worse — much  worse — do  yon,  Valentine?" 

^  Worse?  I  have  seen  death  in  her  face  to-day!"  he  cried;  and 
then  he  let  his  forehead  fall  upon  his  folded  arms,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Diana  stood  by  his  side  watching  that  ontbnrst  of  grief.  Whea 
the  passionate  storm  of  tears  was  past,  she  comforted  him,  as  best 
she  might  The  change  so  visible  to  him  was  not  so  pUdn  to  her. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  breath  of  the  ocean  would  haTe  magkil 
power  to  restore  the  invalid.  He  had  come  to  HaroMrs-hill  fiill  of 
hope,  and  instead  of  the  beginning  of  an  improvement  he  saw  the  pro- 
gress of  decay. 

"  Why  did  not  Sheldon  send  for  the  doctor,**  he  asked  indignantlT, 
''the  physician  who  has  attended  her?  He  might  have  telegraphed 
to  that  man.** 

''Charlotte  is  taking  Dr.  Doddkson's  medicine,"  said  Diana,  *'and 
all  his  directions  are  most  carefully  obeyed.*' 

"  What  of  that,  if  she  grows  worse  ?  The  doctor  should  see  her 
daily,  hourly,  if  necessary.  And  if  he  cannot  cure  her,  another  doc- 
tor should  be  sent  for.  Good  heavens,  Diana !  are  we  to  let  her  fade 
and  sink  ftx)m  us  before  our  eyes  ?  I  will  go  back  to  London  at  once, 
and  bring  that  man  Doddleson  down  by  the  night-mail.*' 

"  Your  going  back  to  London  would  grieve  and  alarm  Charlotte. 
You  can  telegraph  for  the  doctor ;  or,  at  least,  Mr.  Sheldon  can  do 
so.    It  would  not  do  for  you  to  interfere  without  his  permission.** 

"It  would  not  do!**  echoed  Valentine  angrily.  "Do  yon  think 
that  I  am  going  to  stand  upon  punctilio,  or  to  consider  what  will  do 
or  will  not  do?** 

"Above  all  things,  you  must  avoid  alarming  Charlotte,**  pleaded 
Diana. 

"  Do  von  think  I  do  not  know  that  ?  Do  von  think  I  did  not  feel 
tiiat  just  now,  when  I  eat  by  her  side,  talking  inane  rubbish  about 
books  and  plays  and  pictures,  while  every  stolen  glance  at  my  darling*6 
flice  was  like  a  dagger  thrust  into  my  heart  ?  I  will  not  alarm  her. 
I  will  consult  Mr.  Sheldon — will  do  anything,  everything,  to  save  her! 
.3\>  save  hctl    0  my  G^  has  it  come  to  that  ;** 
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He  grew  a  little  calmer  preseDtlj  under  Diana*B  inflaence,  and  went 
dowly  back  to  the  honBe.  He  avoided  the  open  window  by  which 
Charlotte  was  sitting.  He  had  not  jet  schooled  himself  to  meet 
her  questioning  looks.  He  went  to  the  room  where  they  were  to 
dine,  a  daller  and  darker  apartment  than  the  parlour,  and  here  he 
found  Mr.  Sheldon  reading  a  paper,  one  of  the  eternal  records  of  the 
eternal  money-market. 

The  stockbroker  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  house  all  day,  now 
sauntering  by  the  sea-shore,  now  leaning  moodily,  with  folded  arms, 
on  the  garden-gate,  meditative  and  silent  as  the  oow  that  stared  at 
Charlotte ;  now  pacing  the  garden-walks,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  head  bent.  Diana,  who  in  her  anxiety  kept  a  close  watch  upon 
Mr.  Sheldon's  movements,  had  noted  his  restlessness,  and  perceived  in 
it  the  sign  of  growing  anxiety  on  his  part.  She  knew  that  he  had 
onoe  called  himself  surgeon-dentist,  and  had  some  medical  knowledge, 
if  not  so  much  as  he  took  credit  for  possessing.  He  must,  therefore, 
be  better  able  to  judge  the  state  of  Charlotte's  health  than  utterly 
ignorant  observers.  If  he  were  uneasy,  there  must  be  real  cause  for 
uneaainess.  It  was  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account  only,  that 
Diana  watched  him. 

**  He  must  love  her  better  than  I  gave  him  credit  for  being  able  to 
loTC  anyone,"  Miss  Paget  said  to  herself.  "  Dear  girl  1  The  coldest 
heart  is  touched  by  her  sweetness." 

Mr.  Sheldon  looked  up  from  his  newspaper  as  Valentine  came 
into  the  room,  and  saluted  the  visitor  with  a  friendly  nod. 

''  Glad  to  see  you,  Hawkehurst,"  he  said.  ''  Sen^per  fideUs^  and  that 
kind  of  thing ;  the  very  model  of  devoted  lovers.  Why,  man  alive, 
how  glum  you  look !" 

*'  I  think  I  have  reason  to  look  glum,"  answered  Valentine  gravely; 
"  I  have  seen  Charlotte." 

"  Yes?  And  don't  you  find  her  improving? — gradually,  of  course. 
That  constitutional  languor  is  not  shaken  off  in  a  harry.  But  sorely 
jfou  think  her  improving — brightening — " 

"  Brightening  with  the  light  that  never  shone  on  earth  or  sea. 
God  help  me !  I — I — am  the  merest  child,  the  veriest  coward,  the — ^" 
He  made  a  great  effort,  and  stifled  the  sob  that  had  well-nigh  broken 
his  voice.  "  Mr.  Sheldon,"  he  continued  quietly,  "  I  believe  your  step- 
daughter is  djing." 

**  Dying !  Good  heavens,  my  dear  Hawkehurst,  this  alarm  is  most 
— most  premature.  There  is  no  cause  for  fbar — at  present^  no  cause-^ 
I  give  jou  my  word  as  a  medical  man." 

'*  No  cause  for  alarm  at  present?  That  means  my  darling  will  not 
be  taken  from  me  to-night,  or  to-morrow.  I  shall  have  a  few  days 
bceathing-time.  Yes,  I  understaftd.  The  doom  is  upon  us.  I  saw 
the  shadow  of  death  upon  her  face  to-day." 
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"  My  dear  Hawkehurst — "  , 

"  iSj  dear  Sheldon,  for  pitj'a  sake  don't  treat  me  as  if  I  wsf  i    | 
woman  or  ft  child.     Let  me  know  my  fate.     If — if — this,  the  wen, 
moBt  bitter  of  all  calamitieB  God's  hand — raieed  against  me  in  paniii- 
ment  of  past  sins,  sinned  lightly  and  recklessly,  in  the  days  when  r' 
heart  had  no  stake  in  the  game  of  destiny — can  inflict  npon  mc;  ~ 
this  deadly  Borrow  is  bearing  down  upon  me,  let  me  meet  it  like  &  mt 
Let  me  die  with  my  eye8  uncovered,    O,  my  dearest,  my  fbnde^ »  I 
deeming  angel  of  my  ill-apent  life !   have  you  been  only  a  safAHl  I 
visitant,  after  all,  Bhining  on  me  for  a  little  whUe,  to  depart  when  y«f 
mission  of  redemption  is  accompli  ah  ed  ?" 

"PowerB  above!"  thonght  Mr.  Sheldon,  "what  nonBense  ti>*: 
sentimental  magazine-writers  can  talk  V 

Ho  was  in  nowise  melted  by  the  lover's  anguish,  thongh  it  wu  f-r 
real.  Sach  a  grief  as  this  was  outside  the  circle  in  which  his  tboncn- 
revolved.  This  display  of  grief  was  unpleasant  to  him.  It  grwr-! 
painfully  upon  his  nerves,  as  some  of  poor  Tom  Halliday's  Brl- 
speeches  bad  done  of  old,  when  the  honest- hearted  YorkBhircmiB  lij 
on  his  death-bed ;  and  the  young  man's  presence  and  the  young  BU ' 
anxiety  were  alike  inconvenient. 

"  Tell  me  the  trnth,  Mr.  Sheldon,"  Valentine  said  presently,  wiiii 
suppressed  intensity,    "  la  there  any  hope  for  my  darling,  any  hope— " 

Mr.  Sheldon  considered  for  some  moments  before  he  replied  to 
this  question.  He  pursed-up  his  lips  and  bent  his  brows  with  tbc 
same  air  of  business-like  deliberation  that  he  might  have  aamnti 
while  weighing  the  relative  merits  of  the  first  and  second  dcbstiiR 
bonds  of  some  doubtful  railway  company. 

"  YoD  ask  me  a  trying  question,  Hawkehnrst,"  he  said  il  luL 
"  If  you  ask  me  plainly  whether  I  like  the  torn  which  Ckukttc'i 
illness  has  taken  within  the  last  few  weeks,  1  must  tell  yon  frmklj,  I 
do  not.  There  is  a  persistent  want  of  tone — a  visible  demr  ef  viul 
power — which,  I  must  confess,  has  caused  me  eome  nneasinca.  Tot 
see,  the  fact  is,  there  is  a  radical  weakness  of  constitution — as  Uiv 
Paget,  a  very  sensible  girl  and  acnte  observer — herself  has  r«mnfced, 
indeed  a  hereditary  weakness;  and  against  this  medicine  ia  Mimctiint) 
unavailing.  You  need  apprehend  no  neglect  on  ray  part,  Hiwl:*' 
hurst ;  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  is  being  done.  Dr.  Duddlf- 
eon's  instructions  are  carefully  obeyed,  and — " 

"Is  this  Dr.  Doddleson  competent  to  grapple  with  the  caeer 
asked  Valentine ;  "  1  never  heard  of  him  as  a  great  man." 

"  That  fact  proves  how  little  yon  know  of  the  medical  prof^i>HL' 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  I  have  had  no  need  for  dooton  in  my  lifc- 
And  you  think  this  Dr.  Doddleson  really  clever?™ 

"  His  poBition  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  qaeetion." 

"  Will  yon   let  me  telegraph  for  him — lliia   aAooooD — ima*- 
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**  Yon  cannot  telegraph  from  this  place.** 

**  No,  bat  from  St.  Leonards  I  can.  Do  jon  think  I  am  afraid  of 
a  fire-mile  walk  ?" 

"  But  why  send  for  Dr.  Doddleson?  The  treatment  he  prescribed 
is  the  treatment  we  are  now  following  to  the  letter.  To  summon  him 
iown  here  would  be  the  merest  folly.  Our  poor  Charlotte's  illness 
isy  so  far,  free  from  all  alarming  symptoms." 

**  You  do  not  see  the  change  in  her  that  I  can  see,"  cried  Valentine 
piteoualy.  ''  For  mercy's  sake,  Mr.  Sheldon,  let  me  have  my  way  in 
bhis.  I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  my  dear  one  fading  and  do  nothing — 
nothing  to  save  her.  Let  me  send  for  this  man.  Let  me  see  him 
myself,  and  hear  what  he  says.  You  can  have  no  objection  to  his 
doming,  since  he  is  the  man  you  have  chosen  for  Charlotte's  adviser  ? 
[t  can  only  be  a  question  of  expense.  Let  this  particular  visit  be  my 
ftflbir." 

''I  can  afford  to  pay  for  my  stepdaughter's  medical  attendance 
irithout  any  help  from  your  purse,  Mr.  Hawkehurst,"  said  the  stock- 
broker with  offended  pride.  ''  There  is  one  element  in  the  case  which 
fon  appear  to  ignore." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

**  The  alarm  which  this  summoning  of  a  doctor  from  London  must 
3ause  in  Charlotte's  mind." 

"It  need  cause  no  alarm.  She  can  be  told  that  Dr.  Doddleson 
das  come  to  this  part  of  the  world  for  a  Sunday's  change  of  air.  The 
risit  can  appear  to  be  made  en  passant.  It  will  be  easy  to  arrange 
that  with  the  doctor  before  he  sees  her." 

"  As  you  please,  Mr.  Hawkehurst^"  the  stockbroker  replied  coldly. 
''*  I  consider  such  a  visit  to  the  last  degree  unnecessary ;  but  if  Dr. 
Doddleson's  coming  can  give  yon  any  satisfaction,  by  all  means  let 
liim  come.  The  expense  involved  in  summoning  him  is  of  the  smallest 
sonaideration  to  me.  My  position  with  regard  to  my  wife's  daughter 
is  one  of  extreme  responsibility,  and  I  am  ready  to  perform  all  the 
obligations  of  that  position." 

"  Yon  are  very  good ;  your  conduct  in  relation  to  Charlotte  and 
nyself  has  been  beyond  all  praise.  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  am 
over-anxious ;  but  there  was  a  look  in  that  dear  face — ^no— I  cannot 
forget  that  look ;  it  struck  terror  to  my  heart.  I  will  go  at  once  to 
it.  Leonards.  I  can  tell  Charlotte  that  I  am  obliged  to  telegraph  to 
the  printer  about  my  copy.    You  will  not  object  to  that  white  lie  ?" 

''Not  at  all.  I  think  it  essential  that  Charlotte  should  not  be 
alarmed.  You  had  better  stop  to  dine;  there  will  be  time  for  the 
belegram  after  dinner." 

"I  will  not  risk  that,"  answered  Valentine.  "I  cannot  eat  or 
drink  till  I  have  done  something  to  lessen  this  wretched  anxiety." 

He  went  back  to  the  room  where  Charlotte  was  sitting  by  the  open 
window,  through  which  there  came  the  murmur  of  waves,  the  hum- 
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ming  of  drowsy  bees,  the  singing  of  birdsy  all  the  happy  Toicea  of 
happy  natnre  in  a  harmenioos  choms. 

"  0  God,  wilt  Thou  take  her  away  from  snch  a  beantifal  iroiH,* 
he  asked,  **  and  change  all  the  glory  of  eartti  to  daarkne^B  and  detoIatio& 
for  me  ?** 

His  heart  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  her  death.  To  saTe  her,  to 
win  her  back  to  himself  from  the  jaws  of  death,  he  was  ready  to  promiflft 
anything,  to  do  anything. 

"  All  my  days  will  I  give  to  Thy  service,  if  Thon  wilt  spare  her 
to  me,*'  in  his  heart  he  said  to  his  God.  "  If  Thon  dost  not,  I  wiH 
be  an  infidel  and  a  pagan — the  vilest  and  most  andacions  of  sinners. 
Better  to  serve  Lucifer  than  the  God  who  could  so  afflict  me." 

And  this  is  where  the  semi-enlightened  Christian  betrays  the  weak- 
ness of  his  faith.  While  the  sun  shines,  and  the  sweet  gospel  story 
reads  to  him  like  some  tender  Arcadian  idyl,  all  love  and  promise^  he 
is  firm  in  his  allegiance ;  but  when  the  dark  hour  comes,  he  turns  his 
face  to  the  wall,  with  anger  and  disappointment  in  his  heart,  and  will 
have  no  farther  commune  with  the  God  who  has  chastised  him.  Bis 
faith  is  the  faith  of  the  grateful  leper,  who,  being  healed,  was  eager 
,  to  return  and  bless  his  divine  benefactor.  It  is  not  the  fiiith  of 
Abraham  or  of  Job,  of  Paul  or  of  Stephen. 

Valentine  told  his  story  about  the  printers  and  the  copy  for  the 
Cheapside  magazine,  about  which  there  had  arisen  some  absurd  mistake, 
only  to  be  set  right  by  a  telegram. 

It  was  not  a  very  clear  account;  but  Charlotte  did  not  perceire 
the  vagueness  of  the  story ;  she  thought  only  of  the  one  fact,  that 
Valentine  must  leave  her  for  some  hours. 

"  The  evening  will  seem  so  long  without  you,''  she  said.  "  That 
is  the  worst  part  of  my  illness ;  the  time  is  so  long — so  weary.  Diana 
is  the  dearest  and  kindest  of  friends.  She  is  always  trying  to  amuse 
me,  and  reads  to  me  for  hours,  though  I  know  she  must  often  be 
tired  of  reading  aloud  so  long.  Bat  even  the  books  I  was  once  so  fond 
of  do  not  amuse  me.  The  words  seem  to  float  indistinctly  in  my  brain, 
and  all  sorts  of  strange  images  mix  themselves  up  with  the  images  of 
the  people  in  the  book.  Di  has  been  reading  ITie  Bride  of  Lamwr- 
moor  all  this  morning ;  but  the  pain  and  weariness  I  feel  seemed  to 
be  entangled  with  Lucy  and  Edgar  somehow,  and  the  dear  book  gtre 
me  no  pleasure." 

"  My  darling,  you — ^you  are  too  weak  to  listen  to  Diana^s  reading. 
It  is  very  kind  of  her  to  try  to  amuse  you ; '  but — but  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  rest  altogether.  Any  kind  of  mental  exertion  may 
help  to  retard  your  recovery." 

He  had  placed  himself  behind  her  chair,  and  was  bending  over  the 
pillows  to  speak  to  her.  Just  now  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
command  of  his  countenance.  He  bent  his  head  until  his  lips  touched 
the  soft  brown  lva\r,  onJi  "tofisftfli  ^}Ms«fe  V^"«»  ^^  tcewee  passionately. 
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httovglit  occurred  to  liim  tfaat  a  day  might  come  when  he  ehould 
'  1  kuB  Ifaat  eort  brawa  hair,  vich  a  deei>er  [)ai-8ioD,  with  a  sharper 

I,  and  when  CharlotW  woald  not  kuow  of  his  kiBses,  or  pity  his  pain. 
•'0  Valentine  !"  cried  Charlotte,  "you  are  crying;  I  can  aee  yoor 
kin  the  glass." 

s  bad  forgotten  the  glass;  the  little  rococo  mirror,  with  au  eagle 

tring  over  the  top  of  the  frame,  which  hang  above  the  old-i'u&hioncd 

"  I  am  not  bo  rery  ill,  dear ;  I  am  not  indeed,"  the  girl  continued, 

"i  her  chair  with  an  ell'ort,  and  clasping  her  loTcr's  hands; 

I  mosL  not  dislreea  yoDrgelf  like  this,  Vulcutine — dear  A^alentine  t 

U  be  better  by  and  by.     I  cannot  think  that  I  shall  be  taken  from 

l-Ho  had  broken  down  nliogether  bj  this  time.  He  bnried  his  face 
Lhe  pillows,  and  contrived  to  stiHe  the  sobs  that  wonld  conie ;  and 
,  aSter  a  sharp  struggle,  he  lifted  his  face,  and  bent  over  the 
r  once  more  to  kiss  the  invalid's  pale  npturned  forehead. 
"  My  dear  one,  you  fJiall  not,  if  love  cun  guard  and  keep  yon.  No, 
',  I  canfiot  believe  that  God  will  tnko  jou  from  me.  Heaven  may 
LyooT  fittest  habitation ;  but  such  sweet  spirits  as  yours  are  sorely 
ided  npou  earth.  1  will  be  brave,  dearest  one  ;  brave  and  hopeful  in 
k  mercy  of  Heaven.  And  now  I  must  go  and  telegraph  to  my 
some  printer.    Au  rpvoir/" 

!  hurried  away  fi-om  the  farmhouse,  and  started  at  a  rattling 
s  along  the  pleasant  road,  with  green  waving  com  on  his  left,  and 
Ibad  blue  ocean  ou  his  right. 
"  J  can  get  a  fly  to  bring  me  back  from  8t.  Leonards,"  he  thought ; 
"  I  should  only  lose  time  by  hnntmg  for  a  vehicle  here." 

Be  was  at  St.  Leonards  station  within  au  hour  aft«r  leaving  the 
Una.  Re  despatched  the  meaai^e  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  name,  and  took 
care  to  make  it  urgent. 

ClIAFTEH   VL 


FiTFDL  and  feverish  were  the  slumbcrB  which  vistt«d  Mr.  Hawke- 
hnrst  on  that  balmy  summer's  night.  His  waking  honrs  were  anxious 
iiri'l  unhappy ;  but  his  sleeping  hours  were  still  more  painful.  To  sleep 
was  to  be  the  feTerish  fool  of  vagne  wild  visions,  in  which  Charlotte 
nnd  l>r.  Doddlcson,  the  editor  of  the  Clwa/iside,  the  officials  of  the 
Kritiah  Museum  reading-room,  Itiuna  Paget,  and  the  Sheldons,  figured 
iiiiidst  ineilricable  confubion  of  circumstances  and  placfis.  Throngh- 
.<nt  these  wretched  dreams  he  liad  some  consciouauess  of  himself  and 
:])c  room  in  which  he  was  lying,  the  July  moon  shining  upon  him, 
I. road  and  bright,  tlirou;;h  the  diamond-paned  lattice.  And  0,  what 
[urtnring  visions  were  those  in  which  Charlotte  smiled  upon  him, 
ladiant  with  health  aud  happiness ;  and  there  had  been  no  such  thing; 
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aa  her  illnese,  no  Bnuh  thing  as  hia  grier.  And  then  came  b« 
dreame,  in  which  Dr.  Doddleson  was  knocking  at  tho  fanBhonse 
with  the  printer  of  the  Climpaide.  And  then  he  «-ue  a  specUtnr  ia 
mighty  theatre,  large  as  thofie  Roman  atnpbitbealres,  irbemn  t 
andience  seemed  a  mass  of  flics,  looking  down  on  the  enoonnter  of  ti 
other  flies,  and  all  the  glory  of  an  im{)erial  court  only  a  liule  q 
of  purple  and  gold,  gleaming  afar  in  the  snnehine.  To  the  dnU 
it  was  no  surprise  that  this  unknown  theatre  of  his  dreama  abooli 
vast  as  the  gladiatorial  arena.  And  then  came  the  deep  thnsdnl 
moBic  of  innumerable  baas-viols  and  bassoons ;  and  someone  told  h 
it  was  the  first  night  of  a  great  tragedy.  He  felt  the  breathlen  kl 
of  expectation ;  the  solemn  bass  mnsic  sank  deeper ;  dari^  cartd 
were  drawn  aside,  with  a  motion  slow  and  solemn,  like  the  iranng 
mountain  pines,  and  there  appeared  a  measurelcsa  et&ge.  rere^iDI 
moonlit  expanse,  thickly  studded  with  the  white  headstooa  of  i 
numbered  graves,  and  on  the  foremost  of  these — revealed  to  bin 
what  power  he  knew  not,  since  mortal  sight  conld  never  have  re«d 
a  point  BO  distant— he  read  the  name  of  Charlotte  Halliduy.  He  am 
with  a  sharp  cry  of  pain.  It  was  broad  day,  and  the  wavn  P 
dancing  gaily  iu  the  morning  sunlight.  He  rose  and  dreeaed  U 
self.  Sleep,  such  aa  he  hod  known  that  night,  was  worae  than  i 
weariest  waking.  He  went  out  into  the  garden  by  and  by,  and  pi 
slowly  up  and  down  the  narrow  pathways,  beside  which  bm  4 
centnry's  growth  rose  dark  and  high.  Pale  yellow  lights  were 
the  upper  windows.  He  wondered  which  of  those  sickly  tapen  fli 
ered  on  the  face  he  loved  so  fondly. 

"It  is  only  a  year  since  I  first  saw  her,"  he  thongfat;  "one ye* t 
And  to  love  her  haa  been  my  '  liberal  education  s'  to  lose  her  wmlJ 
be  my  desolation  and  despair." 

To  lose  her  I     Hia  thoughts  approached  tliat  dread  possibility, 
could  not  realise  it ;  not  even  yet. 

At  eight  o'clock  Diana  came  to  summon  him  to  breakfast. 

"  Shall  I  see  Charlotte  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No ;  for  some  time  past  she  has  not  come  down  to  breakfast." 

"  What  kind  of  night  has  she  had  ?" 

"  A  very  qniet  night,  she  tells  me ;  but  I  am  not  quite  si 
she  tells  me  the  truth,  she  is  so  afraid  of  giving  ns  nneaaiuesB." 

"  She  tells  you.  But  do  you  not  sleep  in  her  room,  now  that  ^j 
so  ill  r 

"  No.    I  was  anxious  to  sleep  on  a  sofa  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
proposed  doing  so,  but  Mr.  Sheldon  objects  to  my  being  in  the 
He  thinks  that  Charlotte  is  more  qniet  entirely  alone,  and  that 
ia  more  air  in  the  room  with  only  one  sleci^er.     Her  illoesB  »  M 
a  kind  to  require  attention  of  any  sort  iu  the  night." 

"  Still,  I  ahonld  have  thought  it  better  for  bcr  to  have  jwt  with 
to  cheer  and  comfort  her." 
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"  Believe  me,  Valentine,  I  wished  to  be  with  her." 
"  I  am  fiore  of  that,  dear,"  he  answered  kindlj. 
"  It  was  only  Mr.  Sheldon's  authority,  aa  a  man  of  some  medical 
Tience,  that  conquered  my  wish." 

*'Wg![,  I  suppose  he  is  right.  And  now  we  most  go  In  to  breakfast. 
,  the  dreary  rcgnlaiity  of  these  breakfasts  and  dinners,  which  go 
LjoBt  the  same  when  our  hearts  are  breakiug  !" 
I  The  breakfast  was  indeed  a  dreary,  sonl-di spiriting  meal.  Farm- 
ise  Insariee,  in  the  way  of  new-laid  eggs  and  home-cured  bacon, 
inded;  but  no  one  had  any  inclination  for  these  tilings.  Valen- 
)  remembered  the  homestead  among  the  Yorkshire  hills,  with  all 
t  delight  that  be  had  known  tbere;  and  the  "sorrow's  crown  of 
was  very  bitter.  Mr,  Sheldon  gave  his  Sabbath -tnoming 
litations  to  the  study  of  a  Saturday- evening  share-list ;  and  Oeorgy 
Ittged  ever  and  anon  into  the  closely- printed  p^esof  a  Dissenting 
kcber'g  biography,  which  she  declared  to  be  "comforting." 
IBiana  and  Valentine  sat  silent  and  anxious;  and  after  the  faintest 
tettce  of  eating  and  drinking,  they  both  left  tlie  table,  to  stroll 
rily  in  the  garden.  The  bells  were  ringing  cheerily  from  the  gray 
e  tower  near  at  hand ;  bot  Valentine  had  no  inclination  for  church 
t  this  particular  morning,  "Were  not  all  his  thoughts  prayers — 
inble,  piteous  entreaties — for  one  priceless  boon? 
"Will  you  sec  the  doctor  when  he  comes,  and  manage  matters 
B  not  to  alarm  Charlotte  ?"  ho  asked  of  Mr.  Sheldon. 
LXhat  gentleman  agreed  to  do  so,  und  went  out  into  the  little 
Hit-garden  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  great  Doddieson — "  Dowager  Dod- 

"  as  he  was  sumamed  by  some  irreverent  nnbelievers. 
I A  St.-Leonards  fly  brought  the  Doctor  while  the  bells  were  still 
fing  for  morning  service.     Mr,  Sheldon  received  him  at  the  gate, 
I  and  explained  the  motive  of  his  summons. 

The  Doctor  was  full  of  pompons  solicitude  about  "onr  sweet 
jonng  patient." 

"Really  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  I  ever  had  npon  my  hands," 
the  West-end  physician  said  blandly ;  "  as  1  was  remarking  to  a  very 
charming  patient  of  mine — in  point  of  fact,  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Coantess  of  Kassel-Knmberterre  only  last  Tee-usday  morning, 
A  case  so  nearly  resembling  the  Countess's  own  condition  as  t«  be 
highly  interesting  to  her." 

"  I  really  ought  to  apologise  for  bringing  you  down,"  said  Mr.  Shel- 
don, as  he  led  the  doctor  into  the  honse.  "  I  only  consented  to  your 
being  sent  for  in  order  to  tranquillise  this  young  fellow  Hawkehurst, 
who  is  engaged  to  my  daughter ;  a  rising  man,  I  believe,  in  his  own 
particnlar  line,  but  rather  wild  and  impracticable.  There  is  really 
no  change  for  the  worse,  absolutely  none ;  and  as  we  have  not  been 
here  more  than  three  days,  there  has  been  positively  no  opportunity  for 
testing  the  effect  of  change  and  sea-air,  and  so  on." 
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This  seemed  rather  like  giving  the  learned  phyflieiaii  fais  cue. 
And  there  were  those  among  Dr.  Doddleson's  professional  rlTals  who 
said  that  the  worthy  doctor  was  never  slow  to  take  a  cue  bo  given, 
not  being  prejudiced  by  any  opinions  of  his  own^ 

Charlotte  had  by  this  time  been  established  in  her  eaay-chur  b; 
the  open  window  of  the  sitting-room,  and  here  Dr.  Doddleson  saw 
her,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon ;  and  here  Dr.  Doddleson 
went  through  the  usual  Abracadabra  of  his  art,  and  assented  to  the 
opinions  advanced,  with  all  deference,  by  Mr.  Sheldon. 

To  Qeorgy  this  interview,  in  which  Mr.  Sheldon's  opinions  were 
pompously  echoed  by  the  West-end  physician,  proved  even  more  com- 
forting than  the  benignant  career  of  the  Dissenting  minister,  who  was 
wont  to  allude  to  that  solemn  passing  hence  of  whioh  the  ancients 
spoke  in  dim  suggestive  phrase,  as  ^  going  upstairs." 

Diana  and  Valentine  strolled  in  the  garden  while  the  physicitti 
saw  his  patient.  Dr.  Doddleson's  ponderous  polysyllables  floated  out 
upon  the  summer  air  like  the  droning  of  a  bumble-bee.  It  was  a 
relief  to  Valentine  to  know  that  the  doctor  was  with  his  patient;  bat 
he  had  no  intention  to  let  that  gentleman  depart  unquestioned. 

**  I  will  take  no  secondhand  information,"  he  thought ;  **  I  will  heir 
this  man*s  opinion  from  his  own  lips." 

He  went  round  to  the  front  of  the  house  directly  the  droning  hid 
ceased,  and  was  in  the  way  when  Dr.  Doddleson  and  Mr.  Sheldon  came 
out  of  the  rose-hung  porch. 

"If  you  have  no  objection,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  "I  should 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Doddleson  a  few  questions." 

"  /  have  no  objection,"  replied  the  stockbroker  ;  "  but  it  is  really 
altogether  such  an  unusual  thing,  and  I  doubt  if  Dr.  Doddleson  will 
consent  to — " 

And  here  he  cast  a  deprecating  glance  at  the  doctor,  as  who  should 
say,  "  Can  you  permit  yourself  to  comply  with  a  demand  so  entirely 
unwarranted  by  precedent?" 

Dowager  Doddleson  was  eminently  good-natured. 

"  And  this  is  our  sweet  young  friend's  fiand^  he  said ;  "  dear 
me — dee-ar  me  !" 

And  then  he  looked  at  Valentine  with  bland  pale-blue  eyes  that 
twinkled  behind  his  gold-framed  spectacles;  while  Valentine  was 
taking  his  measure,  so  far  as  the  measure  of  any  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  force  can  be  taken  by  the  eyes  of  another  man. 

"  And  this  is  the  man  who  is  chosen  to  snatch  my  darling  from 
the  jaws  of  death!"  he  said  to  himself,  with  burning  rage  in  his  heart» 
while  the  amiable  physician  repeated  blandly  : 

"And  this  is  our  sweet  young  patient's y^«<^.  Dee-ar  me,  how  very 
interesting  I" 

The  three  men  strolled  round  to  the  garden  behind  the  house, 
Afr.  Sheldon  close  at  Oie  ^Yk^^vsvasi^  ^Yc^^. 
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"  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  the  truth,  Dr.  Doddleson !"  said  Valen- 
tine  in  a  low  hoarse  voice,  directly  they  were  beyond  earshot  of  tlw 
house.  '^  I  am  a  man,  and  I  can  steel  myself  to  hear  the  worst  you 
can  tell." 

"But  really,  Hawkehurst,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  kind  of 
thing,"  interjected  Philip  Sheldon  ;  "Dr.  Doddleson  agrees  with  me 
that  the  case  is  one  of  extreme  languor,  and  no  more." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  the  Doctor  in  a  fat  yoice. 

"  And  Dr.  Doddleson  also  coincides  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  the  reviving  influence  of  sea-air." 
Undoubtedly,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  solemn  nod. 
And  is  this  all?"  asked  Valentine  hopelessly. 
My  dear  sir,  what  else  can  I  say?"  said  the  Doctor;  "as  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Sheldon  has  just  remarked,  there  is  extreme  languor;  and 
as  my  good  friend  Mr.  Sheldon  further  observes,  we  must  await  the 
eflFect  of  change  of  air.  The — aw — invigorating  sea-breezes,  the — aw — 
enlivening  influence  of  new  surroundings,  and — aw — so  forth.    Dr. 
Poseidon,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  very  valuable  coadjutor.*' 

"  And  you  think  your  patient  no  worse,  Dr.  Doddleson?'* 

"The  Doctor  has  just  left  Mrs.  Sheldon  much  comforted  by  his 
assurance  that  her  daughter  is  better,"  said  the  stockbroker. 

"  No,  no.*"  exclaimed  Dr.  Doddleson;  "  no,  no!  t?iere  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Sheldon  somewhat  misrepresents  me.  I  said  that  our  patient  was 
not  obviously  worse.  I  did  not  say  that  our  patient  was  better. 
There  is  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  which  I  don't  quite  und^p* 
fitand." 

"  Mental  excitement,"  said  Mr.  Sheldon  somewhat  hastily ;  "  Char- 
lotte is  ner\^us  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  your  sudden  arrival  was  eal* 
culated  to  shake  her  nerves." 

"Undoubtedly,"  rejoined  the  Doctor;  "and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  such  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  might,  under  certain  circumstances^ 
be  occasioned  by  mental  excitement.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  ovfr 
patient's  attacks  of  dizziness — ^" 

"  Which  are  purely  the  eflTect  of  fancy,"  interjected  Mr.  Sheldon. 

"Which  are  no  doubt,  in  some  measure,  attributable  to  a  hypok- 
chondriacal  condition  of  mind,"  continued  the  Doctor  in  his  fat  yoice. 
**  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  this  periodical  dizziness  has  been  somewhat 
increased  of  late.  But  here  again  we  must  look  to  Dr.  Poseidon. 
Tepid  sea-baths,  if  they  can  be  managed,  in  the  patient's  own  room; 
and  by  and  by  a  dip  in  the  waves  yonder  may  do  wonders.** 

Valentine  asked  no  further  questions ;  and  the  physician  departed: 
in  the  St.-Leonards  fly,  to  turn  his  excursion  to  profitable  use  by  caft- 
ing  on  two  or  three  dowagers  in  Warrior-square  and  Marina,  who 
would  doubtless  be  glad  of  an  unexpected  visit  from  their  pet  doctor. 

"Well,  Hawkehurst^"  said  Mr.  Sheldon,  when  the  fly  had  driven 
away,  "  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now?" 
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"Satisfied!"  cried  Valentine;  "yes,  I  am. satisfied  that  your  8tep- 
danghter  is  being  mnrdered !" 

"  Mnrdered !"  echoed  the  stockbroker,  his  voice  thidc  and  faint;  boi 
Valentine  did  not  heed  the  change  in  it. 

"  Yes,  mnrdered — sacrificed  to  the  ntter  incompetence  of  that  old 
idiot  who  has  just  left  ns." 

Philip  Sheldon  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  do  you  doubt  Doddleson's  skill  T 

"Do  yon  believe  in  it?  Do  you?  No ;  I  cannot  Uiink  that  a 
man  of  your  keen  perception  in  all  other  matters — ^half  a  medical  man 
yourself-— can  be  the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  impostor.  And  it  is  to 
that  man's  judgment  my  darling's  life  has  been  confided;  and  it  is  to 
that  man  I  have  looked,  with  hope  and  comfort  in  the  thought  of  his 
power  to  save  my  treasure.  Qood  God!  what  a  reed  on  which  to  rely! 
And  of  all  the  medical  men  of  London,  this  is  the  one  you  have  choflenl" 

"  I  must  really  protest  against  this  rant,  Hawkehurst,"  said  Philip 
Sheldon.  "  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  selection  which  I  made, 
and  will  not  have  that  selection  questioned  in  this  violent  and  outrar 
geous  manner  by  you.  Your  anxiety  for  Charlotte's  recovery  may 
excuse  a  great  deal,  but  it  cannot  excuse  this  kind  of  thing;  and  if  yoa 
cannot  command  yourself  better,  I  must  beg  you  to  absent  yourself 
from  my  house  until  my  stepdaughter's  recovery  puts  an  end  to  all  this 
fuss." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  Dr.  Doddleson's  skill  ?"  asked  Valentine  dog- 
gedly.    He  wanted  to  have  that  question  answered  at  any  cost. 

"  Most  decidedly  I  do,  with  the  rest  of  the  medical  world.  My 
choice  of  this  gentleman  as  Charlotte's  adviser  was  governed  by  his 
reputation  as  a  safe  and  conscientious  man.  His  opinions  are  soond, 
trustworthy — " 

'^ffis  opinions!"  cried  Valentine  with  a  bitter  laugh;  "what 
in  heaven's  name  do  you  call  his  opinions?  The  only  opinions  I 
could  extract  from  him  to-day  were  solemn  echoes  of  yours.  And 
the  man  himself!  I  took  the  measure  of  him  before  I  asked  him  a 
question;  and  physiology  is  a  lie,  if  that  man  is  anything  better  Uian 
an  impostor!" 

"  His  position  is  the  answer  to  that." 

"  His  position  is  no  answer.  He  is  not  the  first  impostor  who  has 
attained  position,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last.  You  must  for- 
give me,  if  I  speak  with  some  violence,  Mr.  Sheldon.  I  feel  too 
deeply  to  remember  the  conventionalities  of  my  position.  The  dear 
girl  yonder,  hovering  between  life  and  death,  is  my  promised  wife. 
As  your  stepdaughter  she  is  very  dear  to  you,  no  doubt,  and  you  are 
of  course  anxious  to  do  your  duty  as  her  stepfather.  But  she  is  all 
the  world  to  me — my  one  sweet  memory  of  the  past,  my  sole  hope  for 
the  future.  I  will  not  trust  her  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Doddleson ;  I 
claim  the    right  to  c\ioo^  bsioIVl^x  '^\i^%vc\An;  as  that  man's  coad- 
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jator,  if  yoa  please.    I  have  no  wish  to  offend  the  doctor  of  your 
choice." 

**  This  is  all  sheer  nonsense,"  said  Afr.  Sheldon. 

"  It  is  nonsense  abont  which  you  must  let  me  have  my  own  way," 
replied  Valentine  resolutely.  "  My  stake  on  this  hazard  is  too  heayy 
for  careless  play.  I  shall  go  back  to  town  at  once  and  seek  out  a 
physician." 

"  Do  you  know  any  great  man?" 

"  No;  but  I  will  find  one." 

"  If  you  go  to-day,  you  will  inevitably  alarm  Charlotte." 

*'  True ;  and  disappoint  her,  into  the  bargain.    I  suppose,  in  such 
a  case,  to-morrow  will  do  as  well  as  to-day?" 
Decidedly." 

I  can  go  by  the  first  train,  and  return  with  my  doctor  in  the  after- 
noon.   Yes,  I  will  go  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Sheldon  breathed  more  freely.  There  are  cases  in  which 
to  obtain  time  for  thought  seems  the  one  essential  thing— cases  in 
which  a  reprieve  is  as  good  as  a  pardon. 

"  Pray  let  us  consider  this  business  quietly,"  he  said,  with  a  fiunt 
sigh  of  weariness.  "There  is  no  necessity  for  all  this  excitement. 
You  can  go  to  town  to-morrow,  by  the  fi[rst  train,  as  you  say.  If 
it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  bring  down  a  physician,  bring  one; 
bring  half  a  dozen,  if  you  please.  But^  for  the  last  time,  I  most 
emphatically  assure  you  that  anything  that  tends  to  alarm  Oharlotte^ 
is  Uie  one  thing  of  all  others  most  sure  to  hinder  her  recovery." 

''I  know^ihat.  She  shall  not  be  frightened;  but  she  shall  have  a 
better  adviser  than  Dr.  Doddleson.  And  now  I  will  go  back  to  the 
house.    She  will  wonder  at  my  absence." 

He  went  to  the  bright,  airy  room  where  Charlotte  was  seated, 
her  head  lying  back  upon  the  pillows,  her  face  paler,  her  glances  and 
tones  more  languid  than  on  the  previous  day,  as  it  seemed  to  Valen- 
tine. Diana  was  near  her,  solicitous  and  tender ;  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  window  sat  Mrs.  Sheldon,  with  her  Dissenting  minister's 
biography  open  on  her  lap. 

All  through  that  day  Valentine  Hawkehurst  played  his  part 
bravely ;  it  was  a  hard  and  bitter  part  to  play — the  part  of  hope  imd 
confidence — while  unutterable  fears  were  rending  his  heart  He  read 
the  epistle  and  gospel  of  the  day  to  his  betrothed;  and  afterwards 
some  chapters  of  St.  John — those  profoundly  moumfid  chapters  that 
foreshadow  the  agonising  close.  It  was  Charlotte  who  selected  these 
chapters,  and  her  lover  could  find  no  excuse  for  disputing  her  choice. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  shared  any  religious  exercise, 
and  the  hearts  of  both  were  deeply  touched  by  the  thought  of  this. 

"  How  frivolous  all  our  talk  must  have  been,  Valentine,  when  it 
seems  so  new  to  us  to  be  reading  these  beautiful  words  together  I" 
Her  head  was  half  supported  by  the  pillows,  half  resting  on  her 
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loTer's  shoulder,  and  her  eyes  travelled  along  the  lines  as  he  read,  ii 
a  calm,  low  voice,  which  was  unbroken  to  the  end. 

Early  in  the  evening  Charlotte  retired,  worn  out  by  the  dij's 
phyucal  weariness,  in  spite  of  Yalentine*a  fond  compankmfihip.  Later, 
when  it  was  dosk,  Diana  came  downstairs  with  the  news  that  the 
invalid  was  sleeping  quietly.  Mrs.  Sheldon  was  dozing  in  her  anft- 
chair,  the  Dissenting  minister  having  fallen  to  the  ground ;  and  Yaki- 
tine  was  leaning,  with  folded  arms,  on  the  broad  window-sill,  looking 
out  into  the  shadowy  garden.  Mr.  Sheldon  had  given  them  very  little 
of  his  society  during  that  day.  He  went, oat  immediately  after  his 
interview  with  Valentine,  on  a  sea-ooast  ramble,  which  lasted  till  din- 
ner-time. After  dinner  he  remained  in  the  room  where  they  had  dinei 
He  was  there  now.  The  light  of  the  candles,  by  which  he  read  his 
papers,  shone  out  upon  the  dusk. 

"  Will  you  come  for  a  stroll  with  me,  Diana  ?"  asked  Yalentine. 

Miss  Paget  assented  promptly ;  and  they  went  out  iato  the  garden, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  ears,  had  that  gentleman  been 
disposed  to  place  himself  at  his  open  window  in  the  character  of  a 
listener. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  my  plans  about  Charlotte,"  Yalentine  began. 
*'  I  am  going  to  London  to-morrow  to  search  for  a  greater  physician 
than  Dr.  Doddleson.  I  shall  find  my  man  in  an  hour  or  so ;  and,  if 
possible,  shall  return  with  him  in  the  evening.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  to  anticipate  any  sudden  change  for  the  worse ;  but  if  such  a 
change  should  take  place,  I  rely  on  you,  dear,  to  give  me  the  earliest 
tidings  of  it.    I  suppose  you  can  get  a  fly  here,  if  you  want  one  ?" 

'*I  can  get  to  St.  Leonards,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,"  Miss 
Paget  answered  promptly.  "  I  daresay  there  is  a  fly  to  be  had ;  if  not, 
I  can  walk  there.  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  few  miles*  walk,  by  day  or 
night.  If  there  should  be  a  change,  Valentine — which  God  forbid— 
I  will  telegraph  the  tidings  of  it  to  you." 

"  You  had  better  address  the  me8sage  to  me  at  Rancy's,  Covent- 
garden ;  the  house  where  the  Ragamuffins  have  their  rooms,  you  know, 
dear.  That  is  a  more  central  point  than  my  lodgings ;  and  nearer  the 
terminus.  I  will  call  there  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day." 

*•  You  may  trust  my  vigilance,  Valentine.  I  did  not  think  it  was  in 
my  nature  to  love  anyone  as  I  love  Charlotte  Halliday." 

Gustavo  Lonoble's  letters  lying  unanswered  in  her  desk  asserted 
the  all-absorbing  nature  of  Diana's  affection  for  the  fading  girL  She 
UHM  fading.  The  consciousness  of  this  made  all  other  love  sacrilege, 
as  it  seemed  to  Diana.  She  sat  up  late  that  night  to  answt:r  Gus- 
tavo's last  letter  of  piteous  compldnt. 

"  She  had  forgotten  him.  Ah,  tiiat  he  had  been  foolish — Insensate 
— to  confide  himselS  in  \»t  \oN«i\   N^ift&  Vs^^  T\at»  old  and  gray  in 
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iriBon  to  snch  youth — snch  froshneBB — a  renerahle  dotard  of 
3iirty-five?  What  had  he  with  dreame  of  lore  and  marriage?  Pie, 
then.  He  humiliated  himeelf  in  the  dnat  beaeath  her  mi^non  Tettt. 
He  invited  her  to  crash  him  with  those  crael  feet.  Bnt  if  she  did  nnt 
atiewer  bis  lottcrs,  he  would  come  to  Uarold's-hill.  lie  would  mock 
himself  of  that  ferocious  Sheldon — of  a  buttalion  of  Sbeldons,  still 
more  frrociona — of  ail  the  world,  at  last — to  be  near  her." 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Gnstave,  I  do  not  forget,"  wrote  Diana,  in  reply 
to  these  serio-comic  remonstrances.  "  I  was  truly  sorry  to  leave 
town,  on  yonr  account  and  on  my  father's.  But  my  dear  adopted 
si«ter  is  paramount  with  me  now.  You  will  not  grndi^e  her  my  cnre 
or  my  tore,  for  abe  may  not  long  be  with  me  to  claim  them.  There  is 
nothing  but  sorrow  here  in  all  our  hearts ;  sorrow,  and  an  ever-present 
dread." 


^ooli  tbc  (Irigbtb. 

I  FIGHT  AOAISST  TIME. 
Chapter  I. 


The  early  fast  train  by  which  Valentine  Hawkehurst  travelled  brought 
bim  into  town  at  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock.  During  the  journey  be 
bad  been  meditating  on  the  way  in  which  he  should  set  to  work  when 
he  arrived  in  London.  No  ignorance  could  be  more  profound  than  his 
on  all  points  relating  to  the  medical  profession.  Dimly  floating  in  his 
bimu  there  were  the  names  of  doctors  whom  he  had  heard  of  aa  cele- 
brated men — one  for  the  chest,  another  for  the  liver,  another  for  the 
skin,  another  for  the  eyes;  but  among  all  these  famons  men,  who 
was  the  man  beet  able  to  cope  with  the  mysteriouB  wasting  away, 
the  grailnal,  almost  imperceptible  ebbing  of  that  one  dear  life  which 
Valentine  wanted  to  save? 

This  question  must  be  answered  by  aomeone;  and  Valentine  was 
sorely  pnzzled  aa  to  who  that  someone  mnst  be. 

The  Btrugghng  young  writer  had  but  few  friends.  He  had, 
indeed,  worked  too  hard  for  the  possibility  of  friendship.  The  cul- 
tivation  of  the  severer  Muses  is  rarely  compatible  with  a  wide  circle  of 
acqnaintances  ;  and  Valentine,  if  not  a  cultivator  of  thosG  severe  ones, 
had  been  a  hard  and  honest  worker  during  the  later  reputable  portion 
of  his  life.  Eia  friendships  of  the  previous  portion  had  been  the  friend- 
ships  of  the  rail  way- carriage  and  the  smoking-room,  the  fn/e  and  the 
gaming-table.  He  could  count  upon  hia  fingers  the  people  to  whom 
he  could  apply  for  counsel  in  this  crisis  of  his  life.  There  was  George 
Sheldon,  a  man  for  whom  he  entertained  a  most  profound  contempt ; 
Captain  Paget,  a  man  who  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  give  him 
good  advice,  but  who  would  inevitably  aacrifiue  Charlotte  Halliday's 
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welfare  to  B«lf-intereGt,   if  Eclf-intercBt  coald  be   served  bf  Uie  r- 
commendatioti  of  an  incompetent  adviser, 

"  He  would  send  me  to  some  idiot  of  the  Doddleeoo  class,  if  b 
thought  he  could  get  a  guinea  or  a  dinner  bv  tho  rocommcadoUac,' 
Valentine  said  to  himself,  and  decided  that  to  Horatio  Pa^t  t; 
would  not  apply.  There  were  his  employers,  the  editors  and  pra|ln^ 
tors  of  the  magazines  for  which  he  worked:  all  bnsy,  over-biudlSKii 
workers  in  tho  great  mill,  spendiag  the  sunny  hours  of  their  Utm 
between  a  pile  of  unanswered  letters  and  a  waste-paper  bafiket ;  ntii 
who  would  telt  him  to  look  in  tlie  Post-office  Director}',  withoal  liftioj 
their  eyes  from  the  pajier  over  which  their  restless  pens  were  apeedini- 

No.  Amongst  these  was  not  the  counsellor  whom  Valentine  Hawk*- 
burst  needed  in  this  dire  hour  of  difficulty. 

"  There  are  some  very  good  fellows  among  the  RaganmffiiUi''  bi 
said  to  himself,  as  he  thought  of  the  only  literury  and  artistie  dot 
of  which  he  was  a  member;  "fellows  who  stuck  by  me  when  I  wii 
down  in  the  world,  and  who  would  do  anything  to  serve  me  wi 
they  know  me  for  an  honest  worker.  But,  unfortunately,  farce-writen 
and  burlesque  writers,  and  yoang  mcerschaum-sraoking  painters,  are  M 
thesort  of  men  to  give  good  advice:  1  want  the  advice  of  n  medical  Bao." 

Mr.  Hawkehurst  almost  bounded  from  liis  seat  as  he  said  (Ul 
The  advice  of  a  medical  man?  Yes;  and  was  there  not  a  medial 
man  among  the  RagamnfliDS?  and  something  more  thaa  •. 
man  ?  That  very  doctor,  who  of  all  other  men  upon  this 
beat  give  him  counsel :  the  doctor  who  had  stood  by  tho 
Charlotte  Halliday's  father. 

He  remembered  the  conversation  that  had  occorrod  at 
on  the  evening  of  Christ  mas-day,  upon  this  very  subject.  Be 
bered  how  from  the  talk  about  ghosts,  they  had  drifted  somehow 
talking  of  Tom  Hallidny ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Sheldon  had  beeo 
to  tears,  and  had  gone  on  to  praise  Philip  Sheldon's  coudact  to 
dying  friend,  and  to  speak  of  Mr.  Burkham,  the  strange  doctor, 
in  too  late  to  save,  or,  it  might  have  been,  incapable  to  save. 

"  Sheldon  seems  to  have  a  genius  for  calling  in  incapable 
he  thought  bitterly. 

Incapable  as  Mr.  Burkham  might  have  been  for  the  exigenciM 
this  particular  case,  be  would  at  least  be  able  to  inform  Vi 
who  among  the  medical  celebrities  of  London  woold  be  beat 
to  advise  in  such  an  illness  aa  Charlotte  Halliday's. 

"  And  if,  as  Diana  has  sometimes  suggested,  there  is  any 
nry  disease,  tliis  Durkbam  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon 
nature  of  it,"  thought  Valentine. 

He  went  straiglib  from  the  railway  terminus  to  tlie  qtuet  (ai 
upon  the  first-floor  of  which  the  Ragamuflina  bad  their  placo  of  no- 
doxvDUS.     It  was  not  an  hour  for  the  encounter  of  many 
A  meek-looking  young  man,  of  clerical  aspect,  who  had  adapted 
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Palais-Royal  fiirco,  and  had  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  himgelf 
famone,  and  eligible  for  admission  amongst  the  HagamufiiQB,  was 
eipping  his  sheny  and  soda-nater,  while  he  skimmed  the  morning 
papers.  Him  Mr.  Hawkelmrat  saluted  with  all  absent  nod,  and  went 
in  search  of  the  steward  of  the  club ;  from  whom  he  obtained  Mr. 
Barkham's  address  with  some  little  trouble  in  the  way  of  hunting 
throngh  old  and  obscnre  documents. 

It  was  the  old  address;  the  old  dingy,  comfortable,  mufiia-bell- 
haunted  street  in  which  Mr.  Burkham  had  lived  ten  years  before,  when 
he  was  snmmonetl  to  attend  the  sick  Yorkshire  farmer. 

Mr.  Barkham's  career  had  not  been  brightened  by  the  suuBhine 
of  prosperity.  He  had  managed  to  live  aomehow,  and  to  find  food 
and  raiment  for  his  young  wife,  who,  when  she  considered  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  may  have  envied  their  shining  robes  of  pure  whiteneBS, 
flo  dingy  and  dark  was  her  own  apparel.  When  children  came,  the 
young  surgeon  contrived  to  find  food  and  raiment  for  them  also,  bnt 
not  withoat  daily  and  hourly  struggles  with  that  grim  wolf  who 
baante  the  thresholds  of  so  many  dwellings,  and  will  not  be  thmet 
from  the  door.  Sometimes  a  Little  glimmering  ray  of  light  illumined 
Mr.  Burkhara's  pathway,  and  he  was  humbly  grateful  to  Providence 
for  the  brief  glimpse  of  sunshine.  But  for  a  meek  fair-faced  man, 
with  a  nervous  desire  to  do  well,  a  very  poor  opinion  of  his  own 
merits,  and  a  diffident,  not  to  say  depressed  manner,  the  world  is 
apt  to  be  a  hard  battle-groond. 

Mr.  Burkbam  sometimes  fonnd  himself  weJl-nigh  beaten  in  the 
cruel  strife ».  and  at  such  times,  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  nigfat, 
with  mortal  agonies,  and  writhings  as  of  Pythoness  upon  tripod,  Mr. 
Bnrkham  gave  himself  up  to  the  composition  of  a  farce,  adapted,  not 
from  the  P'rench,  but  from  his  memories  of  Wright  and  Bedford  in 
the  jovial  old  student  days,  when  the*  pit  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
had  been  the  pleasant  resort  of  hie  evenings.  He  could  no  longer 
stTord  the  luxury  of  theatrical  entertainments,  except  when  provided 
with  a  free  admission.  Bat  from  the  hazy  reminiscences  floating  in 
his  poor  tired  brain  he  concocted  little  pieces  which  he  fondly  hoped 
might  win  him  money  and  fame. 

With  much  effort  and  interest  he  contrived  to  get  himself  elected  a 
Ragamutlin;  believing  that  to  be  a  R^amuffin  was  to  secure  a  position 
as  a  dramatic  writer.  But  with  one  or  two  fortunate  exceptions,  his 
pieces  were  refnsed.  The  managers  would  not  have  the  poor  little 
feeble  phantasmagoria  of  bygone  fun,  even  supported  by  the  whole  clau 
of  Ragamuffina.  So  Mr.  Burkham  had  gradually  melted  into  the  dimness 
of  Blnomslmry,  and  haunted  the  club-room  of  the  Ragamuffins  no  more. 

A  hansom  carried  Valentine  Hawkehurst  swiftly  to  these  regions 
of  Bloomsl'iiry.  It  was  no  time  for  the  saving  of  cab-hire.  The  sol- 
dier of  fortune  thought  no  longer  of  his  nest-eggs— his  Unitaa-Bank 
deix)sit- notes.     He  was  fighting  with  time  and  with  death;  foes  dire 
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and  dreadful,  against  whose  encroachments  the  stnrdieBt  of  mortal 
warriors  can  make  bnt  a  feeble  stand.  He  found  the  dingy-looking 
house  in  the  dingy-looking  street ;  and  the  humble  drudge  irfao 
opened  the  door  informed  him  that  Mr.  Burkham  was  at  home,  and 
ushered  him  into  a  darksome  and  dreary  surgery  at  the  back  of  tlie 
house,  where  a  phrenological  head,  considerably  the  worse  fbr  Lon- 
don smoke,  surmounted  a  dingy  bookcase  filled  with  the  dingiest  of 
books.  A  table,  upon  which  were  a  blotidng-book  and  inkatand,  and 
two  shabby  horsehair  chairs,  composed  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 
Valentine  sent  his  card  to  the  surgeon,  and  seated  himself  on  om 
of  the  horsehair  chairs,  to  await  that  gentleman^s  appearance. 

He  came  after  a  brief  delay,  which  seemed  long  to  his  risitor. 
He  came  fh>m  regions  in  the  back  of  the  house,  rubbing  his  hands; 
which  seemed  to  have  been  newly  washed,  and  the  odour  of  senna  and 
aloes  hung  about  his  garments. 

"  I  doubt  if  you  remember  my  name,  Mr.  Burkham,"  said  Valen- 
tine; "but  you  and  I  are  members  of  the  same  club,  and  that  t 
club  among  the  members  of  which  o(Mi0iderable  good  fueling  prevails. 
I  come  to  ask  a  farour^ — ^Mr.  Burkham  winced,  fer  this  sounded  like 
genteel  begging,  and  for  genteel  beggars  this  struggling  surgeon  had 
no  spare  cash — "which  it  will  scarcely  cause  you  a  moment's  thought 
to  grant.  I  am  in  great  distress," — Mr.  Burkham  winced  again; 
for  this  sounded  still  more  like  begging — "mental  distress," — Mr. 
Burkham  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief — "and  I  come  to  you  for 
advice," — ^Mr.  Burkham  gave  a  more  profound  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  my  best  advice  is  at  your  oemmand,"  he 
said,  seating  himself,  and  motioning  to  his  visitor  to  be  «eated.  '*  I 
am  beginning  to  remember  your  face  amongst  the  members  of  the 
club,  though  the  name  on  your  card  did  not  strike  me  as  familiar. 
Ton  see,  I  have  never  been  uble  to  aflFord  much  time  for  relaxation 
at  the  Ragamuffins',  though  I  assure  you  I  found  the  agreeable  con- 
versation there,  the  literary  m-dits,  and  so  on,  a  very  great  relief 
But  my  own  little  eflForts  in  the  dramatic  line  were  not  successfnl, 
and  I  found  myself  compelled  to  devote  myself  more  to  my  profession. 
And  now  I  have  said  quite  enough  about  myself;  let  me  hear  how  I 
can  be  useful  to  you." 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  a  certain  Dr.  Doddleson  ?" 

"  Of  Plantagenet-square  ?" 

"  Yes ;  of  Plantagenet^quare." 

"  Well,  not  much.    I  have  heard  him  called  Dowager  Doddleson ; 
.  and  I  believe  he  is  very  popular  among  hypochondriac  old  ladies  who 
have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  and  very  little 
common  sense  to  regulate  their  disposal  of  it" 

"  Is  Dr.  Doddleson  a  man  to  whom  you  would  intrust  the  life  of 
jour  dearest  Mend?" 
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p  "  Most  emphatically  no  I"  cried  the  surgeon,  growing  red  with  ex- 
ntement. 

"  Very  well,  Mr,  Biirkham ;  my  dearest  friend,  a  young  lady — 
well,  in  plain  truth,  the  woman  who  was  to  have  heen  my  wife,  and 
whom  I  love  as  it  is  not  the  lot  of  every  |>lighted  wife  to  he  loved ;  this 
ivMT  girl  has  bocn  wasting  away  for  the  hist  two  or  three  mouths  under 
the  infinenoe  of  an  iuecrntabic  malady,  and  Dr.  Doddloson  is  the  only 
nuto  called  to  attend  her  in  all  that  time." 

"A  mistake!"  said  Mr.  Burkham  gravely;  "a  very  great  mistake! 
Dr.  Doddleson  lives  in  a  fioe  sqnare,  and  drives  a  fine  carriage,  and 
has  a  repntation  amongst  the  class  I  have  spoken  of;  but  he  is  about 
the  Inst  man  I  would  consult  as  to  the  health  of  anyone  dear  to  me." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  opinion  which  I  formed  after  ten  minutes'  con- 
versation with  him.  Now,  wliat  I  want  from  yon,  Mr.  Burkham,  is  the 
oameand  address  of  the  man  to  whom  lean  intmat  this  dear  girl's  life." 

"Let  me  see.  There  are  ao  many  men,  you  know,  and  great  men. 
Is  it  a  case  of  consumption '(" 

"No,  thank  Cod!" 

"Heart-disease,  perhaps?" 

"  No ;  there  is  no  organic  diseaea.  It  is  a  languor — a  wasting  away." 

Mr.  Bnrkham  suggested  other  diseases  whereof  the  outward  sign 
was  languor  and  wasting. 

"No,"  repHed  Valentine;  "according  to  Dr.  Doddleson  there  is 
actnally  no  disease — nothing  bnt  this  extreme  prostration — this  gra- 
dnal  vanishing  of  vital  power.  And  now  I  come  to  another  point  upon 
which  I  want  your  advice.  It  has  been  engfiested  that  this  constitu- 
tional weakness  may  be  inherited ;  and  here  I  think  yon  can  help  me." 

"  Tou  attended  the  lady's  father." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Mr.  Burkham,  delighted.  "  This  is  really  inter- 
eetJBg.  In  what  year  did  1  attend  this  gentleman  ?  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  refer  to  some  of  my  old  case-books." 

He  drew  out  a  clumsy  drawer  in  the  clnmsy  table,  in  order  to  hunt 
for  old  memoranda. 

"  I  am  not  qnite  ccrtam  as  to  the  year,"  anfiworod  Valentine ;  "  but 
it  was  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The  gentleman  died  close  by  here, 
in  Fitzgeorge-street.     His  name  was  Halhday." 

Mr,  Burkhara  had  drawn  out  the  drawer  to  ita  furthest  extent, 
Ab  Valentine  pronounced  this  name,  he  let  it  drop  to  the  ground 
with  a  crash,  and  sat,  stntuc-like,  staring  at  the  speaker.  All  other 
names  given  to  mortal  man  he  might  forget;  but  this  one,  never. 
Valentine  saw  the  enddcn  hon'or  in  his  face,  before  ho  could  recom- 
pose  bis  features  into  something  of  their  conventional  aspect. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  the  fallen  drawer  with  its  scattered 
papers  and  case-books,  "yes,  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  name  of 
Halliday." 
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"Some  very  Btrange  and  agitating  reoollection  it  woold  hcd  b; 
yonr  mnoiiGr,  Mr.  Bnrkham,"  said  Yalentine,  at  once  asBnred  OK 
there  was  Bomething  more  Iban  common  in  the  snrgeon's  look  ui 
geetnrc ;  and  determined  to  fathom  the  myetery,  let  it  be  what  it  vas'-'i- 

"0  dear  no,"  said  the  Bureeon  nerronsly;  "I  was  not  agitsi-i'., 
only  Burprised.  It  was  surprising  to  me  to  hear  the  name  of ; 
patirait  Bo  long  forgotten.  And  bo  the  lady  to  whom  yon  an  a- 
gaged  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  HalHdaj'B?  The  wife — Mr*.  Hallhli*- 
18  atill  living,  1  anppose  ?" 

"Yea;  but  the  lady  who  was  then  Mrs.  Halliday  is  now  Mrs.  Sheldoti' 

"  Of  course ;  he  married  her,"  Baid  Mr.  Burkham.  "  Tea ;  I  n- 
member  hearing  of  the  marriage." 

He  had  tried  in  vain  to  recover  his  old  composiire.  He  was  white  !<' 
the  lips,  and  his  hand  shook,  as  he  tried  to  arrange  his  scattered  pi^ 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  thought  Valentine.  "  Mrs.  Sheldon  talkw 
of  thia  man's  inexperience.  Can  it  be  that  his  inconapetency  loK  i^- 
life  of  hie  patient,  and  that  he  knows  it  was  so?" 

"  Mrs.  Hftlliday  is  now  Mrs.  Slieldon,"  repeated  the  snrgeoD  in  > 
feeble  manner.  "  Yes ;  I  remember,  and  Mr,  Sheldon — the  dentiA 
who  at  that  time  resided  in  FitEgeorge-strect ;  is  he  still  living?" 

"  He  is  still  Hring.  It  was  he  who  called  in  Dr.  Doddleaon  '■■ 
attend  upon  Mi&s  Hallidaj.  As  her  stepfather,  he  has  some  mnxsi 
of  authority,  you  see ;  not  legal  authority — for  my  dear  fjirl  is  of  ip 
— bnt  social  authority.  He  called  in  Doddleson,  and  appears  to  pl»» 
confidence  in  him ;  and  as  he  is  something  of  a  medical  man  bimKlT, 
and  pretends  to  understand  Miss  Halliday'a  case  thoronghly — " 

"  Stop!"  cried  Mr.  Burkham,  suddenly  abandoning  all  pretenM  of 
calmness.  "Has  he — Sheldon — any  interest  in  hisBtepdanghter'ed»tti" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  All  her  father's  money  went  to  him  npoo  hii 
marriage  with  her  mother.  He  can  gain  nothing  by  her  death ;  do  tbc 
contrary,  he  may  loee  a  good  deal,  for  she  is  the  heir-at-law  to  a  l*|f 
fortune." 

"  And  if  she  dies,  that  forlnne  will  go — " 

"I  really  don't  know  where  it  will  go,"  Valentine  answvnd  cm- 
lessly ;  he  thought  the  subject  was  altogether  beside  the  qoeatiao  <■! 
Mr,  Barkbam's  agitation,  and  it  was  the  caose  of  that  agitation  whii 
he  was  anxions  to  discover. 

"  If  Mr.  Sheldon  can  gain  by  his  stepdaughter's  death,  few  bin  "* 
exclaimed  the  surgeon  with  sudden  passion;  "fear  him  u  yon  i 
fear  death  itself — worse  than  death,  for  death  is  neither  so  stealtil]'  ■ 
so  treacherous  as  he  is!" 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  which   I  thought  my  lips  would  never   utier  to  i 
hearing — that  which  I  dare  not  publicly  i>roclnim,  at  tbo  1 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  moutiis  of  my  wife  and  children.    I  h 
kepi  this  hateful  secret  for  eleven  years — throngh  many  a  i 
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night  and  dreary  day.    I  will  tell  it  to  yon ;  for  if  there  is  another  life 
'b  peril,  that  life  aball  be  lost  throagh  do  cowardice  of  mine." 
"  What  secret  ?"  cried  Valentine. 

"  The  secret  of  that  poor  fellow's  death.     My  God,  I  can  remember 
B  clafip  of  his  hand,  and  the  friendly  look  of  his  eyeB,  the  day  before 
be  died.     He  was  ixitsoned  by  Philip  Sheldon !" 

"  Yon  most  be  mad  I"  gasped  Valentine  in  a  faint  voice. 
For  one  moment  of  aatonishment  and  incredulity  he  thought  this 
man  mnst  needs  be  a  fool  or  a  lunatic,  so  wildly  improbable  did  the 
accnsation  seem.  Dut  in  the  next  inetimt  the  curtain  was  lifted,  and 
he  knew  that  Philip  Sheldon  was  a  villain,  and  knew  tltat  he  bad 
never  wholly  trusted  him. 

"Never  until  to-day  have  I  told  this  secret,"  said  the  surgeon; 
"  not  even  to  my  wife." 

"  I  thank  you,"  answered  Valentine  in  the  eame  faint  voice ;  "  with 
all  my  heart,  I  thimk  you." 

Yes,  the  curtain  was  lifted.     This  mysterious  illness,  this  slow 
«ilent  decay  of  bloom  and   beauty,  by  a  process  inscrutable  as  the 
devilry  of  mediaeval  poisoner  or  Hecate- serving  witch — this  was  mur- 
der.   Murder!     The  disease,  which  had  hitherto  been  nameless,  had 
found  its  name  at  last.    U  was  all  clear  now.    Philip  Sheldon's  aniiety; 
the  selection  of  an  utterly  incompetent  adviser ;  certain  looks  and  tones 
tiiat  had  for  a  moment  mystified  him,  and  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
next,  came  back  to  him  with  a  strange  distinctness,  with  all  their 
^■Qdden  meaning  made  clear  and  plain  us  the  broad  light  of  day. 
^^^   Bnt  the  motive  ?  What  motive  could  prompt  the  slow  destruction  of 
^Hut  innocent  life  ?   A  tbrtune  was  at  stake,  it  is  true ;  bnt  that  fortone, 
^TB  Valentine  understood  the  business,  depended  on  the  life  of  Charlotte 
Halliday.  Beyond  this  point  he  had  never  looked.  In  all  his  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  Haygarthian  estate,  he  had 
never  thought  of  what  might  happen  in  the  event  of  Charlotte's  decease. 
"It  is  a  diabolical  mystery,"  he  said  to  himself.     "There  can  be 
no  motive — /wtu.    To  destroy  Thomas  Halliday  was  to  clear  his  way 
to  fortune ;  to  destroy  Charlotte  is  to  destroy  his  chance  of  fortune." 
^L     And  then  he  remembered  the  dark  speeches  of  George  Sheldon, 
^^k    "  My  God !  and  l/iia  was  what  be  meant,  as  plainly  as  he  dared 
^tdl  me  I     He  did  tell  me  that  his  brother  was  an  unutterable  scoun- 
drel; and  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  warning,  because  it  suited  my 
own  interest  to  believe  that  villain.     For  her  dear  sake  I  believed  him. 
I  would  have  believed  in  Beelzebub,  if  he  had  promised  me  her  dear 
hand.     And  I  let  myself  be  duped  by  the  lying  promise,  and  left  my 
darling  in  the  power  of  Beelzebub !" 

Thoughts  followed  each  other  swift  as  lightning  through  his  over- 
_«rought  brain.  It  seemed  but  a  moment  that  he  had  been  sitting 
Bflrith  his  clenched  hands  pressed  against  his  forehead,  when  he  turned 
^^^ddenly  upon  the  surgeon. 
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"  For  God's  sake,  help  me,  guide  me !"  he  said.  **  Yon  have  stmck  t 
blow  that  has  mimbed  my  senses.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Mj  fhtue  wi& 
is  in  that  man's  keeping — dying,  as  I  believe.    How  am  I  to  save  her?'* 

<<  I  cannot  tell  you.  You  may  take  the  deverest  man  in  London 
to  see  her ;  but  it  is  a  question  if  that  man  will  perceire  the  danger 
so  clearly  as  to  take  prompt  measures.  In  ibese  cases  theie  is  always 
room  for  doubt ;  and  a  man  would  rather  doubt  hi»  own  pereeptioiiB 
than  believe  the  hellish  truth.  It  is  by  this  natural  hesitation  so 
many  lives  are  lost.  While  the  doctor  deliberates,  the  patient  dies. 
And  th^,  if  the  secret  of  the  death  transpires, — by  circumstantial 
evidence,  perhaps,  which  never  came  to  the  doctor's  knowledge, — there 
is  a  public  outcry.  The  doctor's  practice  is  ruined,  and  his  heart 
broken.  The  outcry  would  have  been  still  louder,  if  he  had  told  the 
truth  in  time  to  save  the  patient,  and  had  not  been  able  to  prove  his 
words.  You  think  me  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel  because  I  dared  not 
utter  my  suspicion  when  I  saw  Mr.  Halliday  dying.  While  it  was  only 
a  suspicion,  it  would  have  been  certain  ruin  for  me  to  give  utterance 
to  it.  The  day  came  when  it  was  almost  a  conviction.  I  went  back  to 
that  man  Sheldon's  house,  determined  to  insist  upon  the  calling  in  of 
a  physician,  who  would  have  made  that  conviction  certainty.  My 
resolution  came  too  late.  It  is  possible  that  Sheldon  had  peroeiTed 
my  suspicions,  and  had  hastened  matters.  My  patient  was  dead  before 
I  reached  the  house." 

**  How  am  I  to  save  her  ?"  repeated  Valentine,  with  the  same  help- 
less manner.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  consider  Tom  Halliday's 
death.  The  subject  was  too  far  away  from  him, — ^remote  as  the  dim 
shadows  of  departed  centuries.  In  all  the  universe  there  were  but 
two  figures  standing  out  in  lurid  brightness  against  the  dense  night 
of  chaos, — a  helpless  girl  held  in  the  clutches  of  a  secret  assassin :  and 
it  was  his  work  to  rescue  her. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  asked.    "  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do." 

"  What  it  may  be  wisest  to  do  I  cannot  tell  you,"  answered  Mr. 
Burkham,  almost  as  helplessly  as  the  other  had  asked  the  question. 
**  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  the  best  man  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
such  a  case, — a  man  who  gave  evidence  on  the  Fryar  trial, — Jedd. 
You  have  heard  of  Jedd,  I  daresay.  You  had  better  go  straight  to 
Jedd,  and  take  him  down  with  you  to  Miss  Halliday.  His  very  name 
will  frighten  Sheldon." 

"  I  will  go  at  once.  Stay— the  address !  Where  am  I  to  find  Dr.  Jedd?" 

"  In  Burlington-row.    But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  considered." 

"  What  ?" 

**  The  interference  of  Jedd  may  only  make  that  man  desperate.  He 
may  hasten  matters  now,  as  he  hastened  matters  before.  If  you  bad 
seen  his  coolness  at  that  time ;  if  you  had  seen  him  as  I  saw  him, 
standing  by  that  poor  fellow's  deathbed, — comforting  him, — ^yea,  with 
friendly  speeches, — laug;hing  and  ioking,  watching  the  agonising  pain 
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and  the  miserable  eickncee,  oud  all  the  dreary  wretchedness  of  such 
a  death, — and  never  Bwerviug  from  his  work; — if  yoa  had  seen  him, 
j^ou  would  uudcTBtand  why  I  aot  afi-aid  to  advige  you.  That  man 
was  as  desperate  as  he  van  cool,  whea  he  murdered  hia  friend.  He 
will  be  more  recklesa  thie  time." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  he  has  reaehed  a  higher  atage  in  the  science  of  mnrder. 
TJie  symptoms  of  that  poor  Yorkshiremnn  were  the  symptoms  of  arseni- 
cal poisoning ;  the  symptoms  of  which  you  have  told  me  to-day  denote 
a  vegetable  poison.  I'/m/  affordfi  very  vague  diagnosis,  and  leaves  no 
trace.  That  naa  the  agent  which  enabled  the  Borgias  to  decimate 
Bome.  It  is  older  than  classic  Greece,  and  simple  &aa  b  c,  and  will 
remain  so  nntil  the  medical  expert  is  a  recognised  officer  of  the  law, 
the  faithful  guardian  of  the  bed  over  which  the  suspected  poisoner 
loiters, — paat-niaster  of  the  science  in  which  the  mnrderer  is  rarely 
more  than  an  eiperimenUliat,  and  protected  from  all  the  hazards  of 
plain-speaking  by  the  nature  of  his  office." 

"  Great  heaven,  how  am  I  to  save  her !"  exclaimed  Valentine.  Ge 
conid  not  contemplate  the  subject  in  its  broad  social  aspect ;  ho  conld 
only  think  of  this  one  dear  life  at  stake.  "To  send  this  Dr.  Jedd 
might  be  to  hasten  her  death;  to  send  a  less effiuient  man  wool d  be 
mere  childishness.     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

lie  looked  despairingly  at  tlie  surgeon,  and  in  that  one  glance 
perceived  what  a  frail  reed  tliis  was  upon  which  he  was  leaning.  And 
then,  like  the  sudden  gleam  of  lightning,  a  name  flashed  across  his 
mind— George  Sheldon,  the  lawyer,  the  schemer,  the  man  who  of  all 
the  world  best  knew  tliis  vile  enemy  and  assassin  against  whom  be  was 
matched ;  he  it  was  of  whom  counsel  should  be  asked  in  thie  crisis. 
Once  perceiving  this,  Talcntine  was  prompt  to  act.  It  was  the  first 
fljish  of  light  in  the  darkuess. 

"  You  mean  to  stand  by  me  in  this,  don't  yon  ?"  he  asked  Mr. 
Borkbam. 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

"Good.     Then  you  must  go  to  Dr.  Jedd  instantly.     Tell  him  all 

1  know:  Tom  Halliday's  death;  the  symptoms  of  Charlotte's  decline, 

I  have  heard  them  from  me — evert/thm^;  and  let  him  hold  him- 

f  in  readiness  to  start  for  Hastings  directly  he  bears  from  or  sees 

I  am  goiug  to  a  man  who  of  all  men  can  tell  me  how  to  deal  with 

ilip  Sheldon.     I  shall  try  to  be  in  Burltugt on-row  in  an  honr  from 

I  time;  but  in  any  case  you  will  wait  there  till  I  come.  1  snp- 
,  in  a  desperate  case  like  this,  Dr.  Jedd  will  pnt  aside  all  less 
t  work  ?" 

"  No  doubt  of  that." 

"  I  trust  to  yon  to  secure  his  sympathy,"  said  Valentine. 

"  as  in  the  darksome  entrance-hall  by  this  time.  Mr.  Bnrkhom 
lowed,  and  opened  the  door  for  him. 
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"  Hare  no  fear  of  me,**  he  saii    "  Qood-bye.*' 

The  two  men  shook  hands  with  a  grip  significant  as  masonic  sigih 
manual.  It  meant  on  the  one  part  hearty  cooperation,  on  the  other  im- 
plicit confidence.    In  the  next  moment  Valentine  sprang  into  the  cab. 

^*  King's-road — entrance  to  Oray's  Inn,  and  drive  like  madT  he 
shouted  to  the  driver.  The  hansom  rattled  across  the  stones,  dashed 
round  comers,  struck  consternation  to  scudding  ehildita  in  pinafoiee, 
all  but  annihilated  more  than  one  perambulator,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  after  leaving  Mr.  Burkham's  door,  ground  against  the  cub- 
stone  before  the  little  gate  of  Gray's  Inn. 

''God  grant  that  George  Sheldon  may  be  at  home!"  Valentine  said 
to  himself,  as  he  hurried  towards  that  gentleman's  ofiSoe.  George 
Sheldon  was  at  home.  In  this  fight  against  time,  Mr.  Hawkduirsi 
had  so  far  found  the  odds  in  his  favour. 

''  Bless  my  soul !"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  looking  up  from  his  desk, 
as  Valentine  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  pale  and  breath- 
less; "  to  what  do  I  owe  the  unusual  honour  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hawke- 
hurst  ?  I  thought  that  rising  Uitirateur  had  cut  all  old  acquaintances, 
and  gone  in  for  the  upper  circles." 

''I  have  come  to  you  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  George  Sheldon," 
said  Valentine ;  ''  this  is  no  time  to  talk  of  why  I  haven't  been  to  yon 
before.  When  you  and  I  last  met,  you  advised  me  to  beware  of  your 
brother  Philip.  It  wasn't  the  first,  or  the  second,  or  the  third  time 
that  you  so  warned  me.  And  now  speak  out  like  an  honest  man,  and 
tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that  warning?  For  God's  sake,  speak 
plainly  this  time." 

''  I  cannot  afford  to  speak  more  plainly  than  I  have  spoken  half-a- 
dozen  times  already.  I  told  you  to  beware  of  my  brother  PhD,  and  I 
meant  that  warning  in  its  fullest  significance.  If  you  had  chosen  to 
take  my  advice,  you  would  have  placed  Charlotte  Halliday's  fortune, 
and  Charlotte  Halliday  herself,  beyond  his  power,  by  an  immediate 
marriage.  You  didn't  choose  to  do  that,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter.  I  have  been  a  heavy  loser  by  your  pigheaded  obstinacy ; 
and  I  daresay  before  you  and  Phil  Sheldon  have  done  with  each 
other,  you  too  will  find  yourself  a  loser." 

"  God  help  me,  yes !"  cried  Valentine  with  a  groan ;  "  I  stand  to 
make  the  heaviest  loss  that  was  ever  made  by  man." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  George. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  meant  when  you  warned  me  against 
your  own  brother?  Shall  I  tell  you  why  you  so  warned  me?  You 
know  that  Philip  Sheldon  murder^  Tom  Halliday." 

"  Great  God !" 

"  Yes;  the  secret  is  out.  You  knew  it;  how  or  when  you  discovered 
it,  I  cannot  tell.  You  knew  of  that  oue  hellish  crime,  and  would 
have  prevented  the  commission  of  a  second  murder.  You  should  have 
spoken  moro  plainly.    To  ^o^  ^V^^  ^o\L\ai^^^  vo^d  to  confine  your- 
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self  to  cantioDB  hints  and  vagne  eaggeationa  ag  yoa  did,  was  to  have 
part  in  that  devilieh  work.  If  Charlotte  Halliday  diee,  hei  blood  be 
upon  jonr  head — upon  yoare — as  well  ae  upon  his !" 

The  young  man  had  risen  in  his  paaaion,  and  Blood  before  George 
Sheldon  with  npUfted  hands,  and  eyes  that  flashed  angry  lightnings. 
It  seemed  almost  as  if  he  would  have  called  down  the  Divine  ven- 
geance npon  this  man's  head. 

"V/" Charlotte  Halliday  dies!"  repeated  George  in  a  horror-stricken 
whisper  i  "  why  should  yon  suggest  sueh  a  thiDg?" 

"  Because  she  is  dying," 

There  was  a  paase.  Valentine  Sunt;  himself  passionately  npon  the 
chair  from  which  he  had  jnst  risen,  with  his  back  to  George  Sheldon, 
and  his  face  bent  over  the  bai-k  of  the  chair.  The  lawyer  sat  looking 
straight  before  him,  with  a  ghastly  countenance. 

"  I  told  liim  he  meant  lAis,"  he  said  to  himself  in  a  boarse  whisper, 
"  I  told  him  in  this  office,  not  six  months  ago.  Powers  of  hell,  what  a 
TtUain  he  ie !  And  there  are  people  who  do  not  believe  there  is  a  devil !" 

For  a  few  momenta  Valentine  gave  fi-ee  vent  to  his  paaaion  of  grief. 
These  tears  of  rage,  of  agony  the  most  supreme,  were  the  first  he 
had  shed  since  he  hod  bent  his  face  over  Charlotte's  soft  brown  hair, 
to  hide  the  evidence  of  his  sorrow.  When  he  had  dashed  these  bitter 
drops  away  from  his  burning  eyes,  he  turned  to  confront  George 
Sheldon,  pale  as  death,  but  very  calm.  And  after  this  he  gave  way  no 
more  to  his  passion.  He  was  matched  against  Time,  of  all  enemies 
most  pitiless  and  unrelenting,  and  every  minute  wasted  was  a  point 
scored  by  his  foe. 

"  I  want  your  help,  George  Sheldon,"  he  said.  "  If  you  have  ever 
been  sorry  that  you  made  no  effort  to  save  Charlotte  Halliday's  father, 
prove  yourself  bis  friend  by  trying  to  sare  her." 

" I/I  have  been  sorry !"  echoed  the  lawyer.  "  Why,  my  miserable 
dreams  have  never  been  free  from  the  horror  of  that  man's  face.  You 
don't  know  what  it  is — murder!  Nobody  knows,  who  hasn't  been 
concerned  in  it.  Tou  read  of  murders  in  your  newspapers,  A  shot  B, 
or  C  poisoned  D,  and  so  on,  all  through  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
with  a  fresh  batch  for  every  Sunday :  but  it  never  comes  home  to  yon, 
Tou  think  of  the  horror  of  it,  in  a  shadowy  kind  of  way,  as  you  might 
think  of  having  a  snake  twisted  round  your  waist  and  legs,  like  that 
blessed  man  and  boys  one  never  sees  the  last  of.  Bat  if  you  were  to 
look  at  that  pl»«ter-cast  all  your  lif&,  yon  couldn't  realise  ten  per  cent 
of  the  horror  you'd  feel  if  the  snake  was  /fere,  alive,  crushing  your 
hones,  and  hissing  in  your  ear,  I  have  been  face  to  face  with  murder, 
Valentine  Hawkehnrst ;  and  if  I  were  to  live  a  century,  I  should  never 
forget  what  I  felt  when  I  stood  by  Tom  Halliday's  death-bed,  and  it 
flashed  upon  me,  all  at  once,  that  my  brother  Phil  was  poisoning  him." 

"  And  you  did  not  try  to  save  him — your  friend?"  cried  Valentine. 

"Why,  you  see,"  replied  the  other  in  a  strange,  alow  way,  "it  was 
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too  late  to  gave  him;  I  knew  that,  and — I  held  my  tongne.  Whai 
conld  I  do?  Against  my  own  brother  I  That  sort  of  thing  in  a  fuml; 
is  ruin  for  everyone!  Bo  yon  think  anybody  would  have  broogbt 
their  business  to  me  after  my  brother  had  stood  in.  the  Old  Bailey 
dock  to  take  his  trial  for  murder?  No ;  my  only  course  was  to  ke^ 
my  own  counsel ;  and  I  kept  it.  Phil  made  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
by  his  marriage  with  poor  Tom's  widow;  and  a  ptltry  hundred  or 
two  is  aU  /  ever  touched  of  that  money." 

"  And  you  could  touch  that  money?"  cried  Valentine  aghast. 

"Money  carries  no  infection.  Did  you  ever  ask  any  questions 
about  the  money  you  won  at  German  gaming-tables?  I  daresay 
some  of  your  napoleons  and  ten-thaler  notes  could  have  tcdd  queer 
stories,  if  they  had  been  able  to  talk.  Taking  PhiUs  money  has  never 
weighed  upon  my  conscience.  I*m  not  very  inquisitive  about  the  ante- 
cedents of  a  five-pound  note :  but  1*11  tell  you  what  it  i%  Hawkehurst, 
I'd  give  all  I  have,  and  all  I  ever  hope  to  have,  and  would  go  out  and 
sweep  a  crossing  to-morrow,  if  I  could  get  Tom  Halliday's  &ce  out  of 
my  mind,  with  the  look  that  he  turned  upon  me  the  last  time  I  saw 
him.  *  Ah,  George,'  he  said,  '  in  illness  a  man  feels  the  comfort  of 
being  among  friends!'  And  he  took  my  hand  and  squeezed  it,  in  his 
old  hearty  way.  We  had  been  boys  together,  Hawkehurst;  birds- 
nesting  in  Hyley  woods;  on  the  same  side  in  our  Barlingford  cricket- 
matches.    And  I  shook  his  hand,  and  went  away,  and  left  him  to  die!'* 

And  here  Mr,  Sheldon  of  Gray's  Inn,  the  Sheldon  who  was  in  with 
the  money-lenders,  sharpest  of  legal  prestigiators,  most  ruthless  of 
opponents,  most  unscrupulous  of  allies,  buried  his  face  in  a  flaming 
bandanna,  and  fairly  sobbed  aloud.  When  the  passion  had  passed,  he 
got  up  and  walked  hastily  to  the  window,  more  ashamed  of  this  one 
touch  of  honest  emotion  than  of  all  the  falsehoods  and  chicaneries 
of  his  career. 

''I  didn't  think  I  could  have  been  such  an  ass,"  he  muttered 
sheepishly. 

"  I  did  not  hope  that  you  could  feel  so  deeply,"  answered  Valentine. 
"  And  now  help  me  to  save  the  only  child  of  your  ill-fated  friend.  I 
am  sure  that  you  can  help  me." 

Without  waiting  to  be  questioned,  Valentine  related  the  circum- 
stances of  Charlotte's  illness,  and  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Burkham. 

"I  did  not  even  know  that  the  poor  girl  was  ill,"  said  George 
Sheldon.  '*  I  have  not  seen  Phil  £6r  months.  He  came  here  one  day, 
and  I  gave  him  a  bit  of  my  mind.  I  told  him,  if  he  tried  to  harm  her, 
I*d  let  the  light  in  upon  him  and  his  doings.    And  I'll  keep  my  word." 

"  But  his  motive  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  can  be  his 
motive  for  taking  her  innocent  life?  He  knows  of  the  Haygarth 
estate,  and  must  hope  to  profit  by  her  fortune  if  she  lives." 

'*  Yes ;  and  to  secure  the  whole  of  that  fortune  if  she  dies.  Her 
death  would  make  \i^  inoH[i<^t  c^k  heir  to  that  estate,  and  the  mother 
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is  the  merest  tool  in  his  hands.  He  may  even  have  induced  Charlotte 
to  make  a  will  in  his  favour,  so  that  he  himself  may  stand  in  her  shoes." 

*'She  would  not  have  made  a  will  without  telling  me  of  it." 

^'You  don't  know  that.  My  brother  Phil  can  do  anything.  It 
would  be  as  easy  for  him  to  persuade  her  to  maintain  secrecy  about 
the  transaction  as  to  persuade  her  to  make  the  will.  Do  you  suppose 
he  shrinks  from  multiplying  lies  and  forgeries  and  hypocrisies?  Do 
you  suppose  anything  in  that  small  way  comes  amiss  to  the  man  who 
has  once  brought  his  mind  to  murder?  Why,  look  at  the  Scotch  play 
of  that  fellow  Shakespeare's.  At  the  beginning,  your  Macbeth  is  a 
respectable,  trustworthy  sort  of  person,  anxious  to  get  on  in  life,  and 
so  on,  and  that's  all :  but  no  sooner  has  he  made  an  end  of  poor  old 
Duncan,  than  he  lays  about  him  right  and  left — Banquo,  Fleance, 
anybody  and  everybody  that  happens  to  be  in  his  way.  It  was 
lucky  for  that  Tartar  of  a  wife  of  his  that  she  hooked  it,  or  he*d  soon 
have  put  a  stop  to  her  sleep-walking.  There's  no  such  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  man  and  a  tiger,  after  all.  The  tiger's  a  decent 
fellow  enough  till  he  has  tasted  human  blood ;  but  when  once  he  hasy 
Lord  save  the  country-side  from  the  jaws  of  the  man-eater !" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us.  waste  no  time  in  talk,"  Valentine  cried 
impetuously.  "  I  am  to  meet  Burkham  in  Burlington-row  directly  I 
have  got  your  advice." 

«  What  for?" 

"  To  see  Dr.  Jedd,  and  take  him  down  to  Hastings,  if  possible." 

"  That  won't  do." 

«  Why  not?" 

"Because  Jedd's  appearance  would  give  Phil  the  office.  Jedd 
gave  evidence  on  the  Fryar  trial,  and  must  be  a  marked  man  to  him. 
All  Jedd  can  tell  you  is  that  Charlotte  is  beiug  poisoned.  You  know 
that  already.  Of  course  she'll  want  medical  treatment,  and  so  on, 
to  bring  her  round ;  but  she  can't  get  that  under  my  brother's  roof. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  her  away  from  that  house." 

'*  You  do  not  know  how  ill  she  is.  I  doubt  if  she  could  bear  the 
remoyaL" 

"  Anything  is  better  than  to  remain.     That  is  certain  death." 

"  But  your  brother  would  surely  dispute  her  removal." 

"  He  would,  and  oppose  it  inch  by  inch.  We  must  get  him  away, 
before  w<e  attempt  to  remove  her." 

"  How?"  ^ 

"  I  will  find  the  means  for  that.  I  know  something  of  his  business 
relations,  and  can  invent  some  false  cry  for  luring  him  off  the  trail. 
We  must  get  him  away.  The  poor  girl  was  not  in  actual  danger  when 
you  lefc  her,  was  she?" 

''No,  thank  QoA^  there  was  no  appearance  of  immediate  danger. 
But  she  was  very  ill.  And  that  man  holds  her  life  in  his  hand.  He 
knows  that  I  have  come  to  London  in  search  of  a  doctor.    What  if—" 
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"  Keep  yourself  qaict,  Hawkehorst.     He  will  not  hasten  ber  it 
nnlesB  he  is  desperate;  for  a  death  occurriug  immediat«lj  a" 
first  expression  of  alarm  n'onld  seem  suddea.     He'll  avoid  aaj  a 
ance  of  suddeniiegs,  if  he  can,  depend  upon  it.     The  first  thing  iifl 
got  hiiD  away.    Bui  the  question  is,  hon  to  do  it?    There  mrat  ll 
bait.     What  bait?    Don't  talk  to  me,  Hawkehorst.     Let  me  t  '  * 
out,  if  I  can," 

The  lawyer  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  abandoned  h 
to  profound  cogitation,  with  his  forehead  supported  by  hia  c 
hands.    Valentine  waited  patiently  while  he  thus  cogitated. 

'.'I  must  go  down  to  Phil'e  office,"  he  eaid  at  last,  "and  tenet |j 
some  of  his  secrets.  Nothing  but  stock-exchange  business,  ofsDii 
portant  cbaraeter,  would  induce  him  to  leave  Charlotte  Ualliday. 
if  I  con  telegraph  such  a  messi^e  as  wii!  bring  him  to  town,  I'll  doiL 
Leave  all  that  to  me.     And  now,  what  about  your  work  ?" 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  if  I  am  not  to  take  Dr.  Jedd  to  HtfoU'i- 
hill." 

"  Take  him  to  St,  Leonards ;  and  if  I  get  my  brother  oat  oftbtuji 
you  can  have  Charlotte  conveyed  to  an  hotel  in  8t,  Leonarda,  ■bfft 
she  con  atop  till  she  picks  np  strength  enough  to  come  to  London." 

"  Do  you  think  bee  mother  will  consent  to  ber  removal?" 

"  Do  I  think  you  will  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  ask  for  her  conant!" 
cried  George  Sheldon  impatiently.  "  My  brother's  wife  is  bo  wwk  i 
fool,  that  the  chances  ore  she'd  insist  on  ber  daughter  stopping  qoiMij, 
to  be  poisoned.  No  ;  you  must  get  Mrs.  Sheldon  ont  of  the  way  ataw- 
bow.  Send  her  to  look  at  the  shops,  or  to  batbe,  or  to  pick  op  eIm^ 
on  the  beach,  or  anything  else  equally  inane.  She's  eaay  flnoDgb  t'' 
deal  with.  There's  that  young  woman,  Pnget's  dau^ttf,  with  ihea 
still,  I  suppose?  Yes.  Very  well,  then,  yon  and  she  can  get  Qisr- 
lotte  away  between  you." 

"But  for  me  to  take  those  two  girls  to  an  hotel — the  cbaoccof 
scandal,  of  wonder,  of  inqniry?    There  ought  to  be  some  older  p 
— some  nurse.    Stay,  there's  Nancy  Woolper^the  very  tt 
darling  has  told  mc  of  that  old  woman's  aQ'ectionate  t 
her  health — an  anxiety  which  was  Bingulorly  intense,  it  4 
Lotta.     Good  God !   do  you  think  she,  Nancy  Woolper,  i 
Enspected  the  canse  of  Mr.  Halliday's  deathr" 

"I  daresay  slie  did.  She  was  in  the  house  when  be  died, and  D 
him  all  through  his  ilhiesB.  She's*  clever  old  womaa.  Yea.yoBO 
take  ber  down  with  yon ;  I  think  she  would  be  of  use  in  gelling  C 
lotto  away," 

"  I'll  take  her,  if  she  will  go." 

■'  I  am  not  sure  of  Chat;  oar  north-country  folks  have  Btiffish  a 
about  fidelity  to  old  masters,  and  that  kind  of  thing.     Nancy  Woo 
nursed  my  brother  Phil." 

"  If  she  knoft-B  or  suspects  the  fate  of  Charlotte's  I 
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try  to  sare  Charlotte,*'  said  Valentine  with  oonviction.  "And  now, 
good-bye.  I  trnat  to  you  for  getting  your  brother  out  of  the  way, 
Ctoorge  Sheldon;  remember  that." 

He  held  out  his  hand;  the  lawyer  took  it  with  a  muscular  grip,  which 
on  this  occasion  meant  something  more  than  that  base  coin  of  jolly  good- 
fellowship  which  so  often  passes  current  for  friendship's  virgin  gold. 

"  Ton  may  trust  me,"  (Jeorge  Sheldon  said  grayely.  "  Stop  a 
moment^  though ;  I  have  a  proposition  to  make.  If  my  brother  Philip 
has  induced  that  girl  to  make  a  will,  as  it  is  my  belief  he  has,  we 
must  counter  him.  Come  down  with  me  to  Doctors*  Commons.  You've 
a  cab  ?    Yes ;  the  business  won't  take  half  an  hour." 

"  What  business?" 

"  A  special  license  for  your  marriage  with  Charlotte  Halliday." 

"A  marriage?" 

"  Yes ;  her  marriage  invalidates  her  will,  if  she  has  made  one,  and 
does  away  with  Phil's  motive.    Come  along,  we'll  get  the  license." 

«  But  the  delay?" 

"  Exactly  half-an-hour.    Come !" 

The  lawyer  dashed  out  of  his  office.  "  At  home  in  an  hour,"  he 
shouted  to  the  clerk,  and  then  ran  downstairs,  followed  closely  by 
Valentine,  and  did  not  cease  running  until  he  was  in  the  Eing's-road, 
where  the  cab  was  waiting. 

"Newgate-street  and  Warwick-lane,  to  Doctors'  Commons  I"  he  cried 
to  the  cabman;  and  Valentine  was  fain  to  take  his  seat  in  the  cab 
without  farther  remonstrance. 

"  I  don't  understand — "  he  began,  as  the  cabman  drove  away. 

"  I  do.  It's  all  right;  you'll  put  the  license  in  your  pocket,  and  call 
at  the  church  nearest  where  you  hang  out,  Edgware-road  way,  give 
notice  of  the  marriage,  and  so  on ;  and  as  soon  as  Charlotte  can  bear 
the  journey,  bring  her  to  London  and  marry  her.  I  told  you  your 
course  six  months  ago.  Your  obstinacy  has  caused  the  hazard  of  that 
young  woman's  life.    Don't  let  us  have  a  second  edition  of  it." 

"  I  will  be  governed  by  your  advice,"  answered  Valentine  submis- 
sively; "it  is  the  delay  that  tortures  me." 

The  delay  was  indeed  torture  to  him.  Everything  and  everybody 
in  Doctors'  Commons  seemed  to  him  the  very  incarnation  of  slowness. 
The  hansom  cab  might  tear  and  grind  the  pavement,  the  hansom  cab- 
man might  swear,  until  even  monster  wagons  swerved  aside  to  give  him 
passage ;  but  neither  tearing  nor  ^wearing  could  move  the  incarnate 
stolidity  of  Doctors'  Commons.  When  he  left  that  quaint  sanctuary 
of  old  usages,  he  carried  with  him  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
benign  permission  for  his  union  with  Charlotte  Halliday.  But  he 
knew  not  whether  it  was  only  a  morsel  of  waste-paper  which  he  carried 
in  his  pocket;  and  whether  there  might  not  ere  long  be  need  of  a 
ghastlier  certificate,  giving  leave  and  license  for  the  rendering  back  of 
"  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust." 
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Valentine'B  first  call,  after  leariag  George  Sheldon  at  tbe  pitm 
Doctors'  CommouB,  wus  at  the  head-qoartora  of  the  Ragunnffiu. 
heart  sank,  ns  lie  nm  iTito  the  bur  <jf  tie  hostelry  lo  aak  for  the  ti 
gram  which  might  be  ivaiting  for  him. 

Happily  there  was  no  telegram.    To  find  no  lidiogs  of «  o 
for  the  wgrse  seemed  to  him  almost  equivalent  to  hearing  of*  cj 
for  the  better.    What  had  he  not  fenred,  after  hU  interview  iri&d 
snrg^eon  of  Bloomsbary  I 

Prom  Curo&t  Oordea  the  hansom  bowled  swiftly  to  BartlDgt 
Here  Yalenlioe  fonad  Mr.  Barkham,  pale  and  anxioiui,  waititi|;  ti 
little  den  of  a  third  rocMn  on  the  gronnd-floor — a  ghastly  little  iwo 
hnng  with  aQatomiual  plates,  and  with  some  wax  preparationa  in  ja^ 
on  the  mantelpieue,  by  way  of  ornament.  To  them  jjKseutlj  ouuc 
Dr.  Jedd,  ae  UvL'ly  and  business-like  as  if  Mies  Halliday*8  owe  hod 
been  a  question  of  taking  out  a  donble-tooth. 

"  Very  sad  I"  he  aidd ;  "  these  vegetable  poisons — banda  of  tmoi- 
[uilouB  man.  Very  interesting  article  in  the  MeJiml  Qtiarhrbf—^pica- 
liiliTe  analysis  uf  ihe  science  of  tosicology  us  known  to  the  asdenti." 

"  You  will  come  down  to  Harold'e-hill  at  once,  air  ?"  asid  Vdi 
tine  irapioringiy. 

"  Well,  yes ;  yonr  friend  here,  Mr.  Burkham,  bas  persnadad  ■ 
to  do  BO,  thon^'h  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  such  a  journey  will 
to  the  last  degree  inconvenient." 

"  It  ie  an  affair  of  life  and  death  1"  faltered  the  young  man. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  sir.  But  then,  you  see,  I  have  hal&vdoi 
other  affairs  of  life  and  death  on  my  hands  at  this  moment.  Iltf 
OTer,  I  have  promised.  My  con linltat ions  will  be  over  in  half  an  boa 
I  have  a  round  of  visits  after  that ;  and  by — well,  say  by  the  tf 
o'clock  e.tpress,  I  will  go  to  St.  Leonards." 

"  The  delay  will  be  very  long,"  said  Valentine, 

"  It  cannot  be  done  sooner.  I  ought  to  go  down  to  Hertfordibi 
this  evening— most  interesting  cass — carbuncle — three  operatiou 
three  consecutive  weeks — Swain  as  operator.  At  five  o'clock  I  i 
be  at  the  London -bridge  station.  Until  then,  gentlemen,  good-dayi 
Lawson,  the  door." 

Dr.  Jedd  left  bis  visitors  to  follow  the  respectable  white-<TaTatl 
^"W,  and  darted  baik  to  his  consulting-room. 

^  \  Burkham  and  Valentine  walked  slowly  np  and  down  Bartii 

Mw,  before  the  lutter  returned  tij  his  cab. 

■  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  help,"  said  Valentine  to  tb«  n 
"  and  I  bolinve,  with  God's  grace,  we  shall  save  this  dear  girl'a  life.  . 
was  the  hnnd  of  Providence  that  guided  me  to  yon  ibis  monung. 
can  hut  believe  the  anme  hand  will  guide  me  to  the  end." 

On  this  they  parted.  Valentine  told  bis  cabman  to  drive  to  I 
Edgwarc-road ;  and  in  one  of  the  chnrches  in  the  immediate  netg 
bonrhood  of  that  thoronghfare  he  gaya  jwtioB  af-lniii 
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the  bonds  of  holj  matrimony.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  arranging 
matters  with  the  derk,  whom  he  saw  in  his  private  abode  and  non- 
official  gnise.  That  fonctionarj  was  scarcely  able  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  an  intending  Benedick  who  could  not  state  positively  when  he 
wanted  to  be  married.  Hapfnly,  however,  the  administration  of  half- 
a-60vereign  considerably  brightened  the  clerk's  perceptions. 

"  I  see  what  you  want,"  he  said.  "  Young  lady  a  invalid,  which 
she  wants  to  leave  her  home  as  she  finds  uncomfortable,  she  being 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  her  own  mistress.  It's  what  you  may 
call  a  runaway  match,  although  the  parties  ain't  beholden  to  anyone,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking.  /  understsuid.  You  give  me  half  an  hour's 
notice  any  morning  within  the  legal  hours,  and  I'll  have  one  of  our 
young  curates  ready  for  you  as  soon  as  you're  ready  for  them;  and  have 
you  and  the  young  lady  tied  up  tight  enough  before  you  know  where 
you  are.  We  ain't  very  long  over  owr  marriages,  unless  it  is  something 
out  of  the  common  way." 

The  clerk's  familiarity  was  more  good-natured  than  flattering  to 
the  applicant's  self-esteem;  but  Valentine  was  in  no  mood  to  object  to 
this  easy-going  treatment  of  the  affair.  He  promised  to  give  the  clerk 
the  required  notice;  and  having  arranged  everything  in  strictly  legal 
manner,  hurried  back  to  his  cab,  and  directed  the  man  to  drive  to  the 
Lawn. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock.  At  five  he  was  to  meet  Dr.  Jedd  at 
the  station.  He  had  two  hours  for  his  interview  with  Nancy  Woolper, 
and  his  drive  from  Bayswater  to  London  Bridge. 

He  had  tasted  nothing  since  daybreak ;  but  the  necessity  to  eat  and 
drink  never  occurred  to  him.  He  was  dimly  conscious  of  feeling  sick 
and  faint,  but  the  reason  of  this  siokness  and  faintness  did  not  enter 
into  his  thoughts.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  leant  his  head  back  against 
the  cushion  of  the  hansom  as  that  vehicle  rattled  across  the  squares  of 
Paddington.  The  summer  day,  the  waving  of  green  trees  in  those 
suburban  squares ;  the  busy  life  and  motion  of  the  world  through  which 
he  went,  mixed  themselves  into  one  jarring  whirl  of  light  and  colour, 
noise  and  motion.  He  found  himself  wondering  how  long  it  was  since 
he  had  left  Harold's-hill.  Between  the  summer  morning  in  which  he 
had  walked  along  the  dusty  highroad,  with  fields  of  ripening  com 
upon  his  left,  and  all  the  broad  blue  sea  upon  his  right,  and  the  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  which  he  drove  in  a  jingling  cab  through  the  noisy 
streets  and  squares  of  Bayswater,  there  seemed  to  him  a  gulf  so  wide, 
that  his  tired  brain  shrank  from  scanning  it. 

He  struggled  with  this  feeling  of  helplessness  and  bewilderment, 
and  overcame  it. 

"  Let  me  remember  what  I  have  to  do,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  and  let 
me  keep  my  wits  about  me  till  that  is  done." 


DEATH  AND  THE  SEASONS 


Annie,  as  a  rose-leaf  tender. 

As  the  morning  fresh  ana  &ir ; 
Little  form,  so  light  and  slender, 

Little  face,  of  beantj  rare  1 
Childhood's  hours  are  fleeting,  Annie, 

Spring  is  changefiU,  well-a-daj ! — 
Death  came  by  and  look'd  on  Annie, 

Look'd,  and  slowly  tum'd  away. 

Annie,  blooming,  gentle  maiden, 

Deck'd  with  blushes  like  the  rose ! 
Droops  thy  head  with  sweetness  laden. 

Or  with  grief,  that  no  one  knows  ? 
Sommer  clouds  will  ofttime,  Annie, 

Veil  the  glad,  bright,  golden  ray. — 
Death  bent,  threatening,  over  Annie ; 

Gazed  awhile,  and  pass'd  away. 

Annie,  Autumn's  glowing  treasures 

Bend  the  lusty  orchard  bough ; 
Springtime's  beauty,  Summer's  pleasures. 

Into  fruit  have  ripen'd  now. 
Round  the  spreading  pear-tree,  Annie, 

All  thy  little  children  play. — 
Death  came  by  and  look'd  on  Annie, 

Would  not  strike,  but  pass'd  away. 

Annie,  feeble,  worn,  and  wrinkled. 

Bent  with  weight  of  care  and  years. 
Snows  upon  thy  head  are  sprinkled. 

And  thy  beauty's  quench'd  with  tears. 
Winter  closes  round  us,  Annie ; 

After  toil  for  sleep  we  pray. — 
Death  stoop'd  gently  over  Annie, 

Took  her  with  him ;  then,  away. 

GODFREY  TURNER. 
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